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SETH WARD, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 1667—1689. 
iy the late CANON J: M. J. FLETCHER, F.R. Hist. St 


Seth Ward, the second son of Mr. John Ward, and of Martha (née 
Dalton), his wife, was born at Buntingford in Hertfordshire, in the 
year 1617. He was baptised in the Mother Church of Aspenden on 5th 
April, 1617. His father, who was the last owner of an hereditary estate 
near Ipswich, practised as an Attorney at Buntingford. 

Seth received his early education at the Grammar School of his 
native town, where he was taught grammar (Latin authors) and 
elementary Arithmetic, although he received further instruction in the 
latter subject from his father ‘‘And his genius’’? Aubrey tells us, 
“lay much in the mathematiques, which being natural to him he 
quickly and easily attained.” 

So much progress did he make in his studies that, on December Ist, 
1632, when he was fifteen years of age, he was admitted as a student 
at Sidney College, Cambridge, where, on the recommendation of Dr. 
Strange, the Vicar of Buntingford, he became a sizar, or as we should 
term it at Oxford, a ‘‘servitor,’’ to Dr. Samuel Ward, Master of the 
College, whose namesake he was, though not a relative. 

Though a member of the University, he looked but a child, with his 
hight hair and fair complexion, and he attracted the notice of the dons, 
who were accustomed to stroke his hair, to pet him, and to tease him 
with their questions. But the form of their attention was so distasteful 
to him that he shrank from meeting them out-of-doors, and confined 
himself to the walls of the College, where he diligently prosecuted his 
studies. At that time Mathematics were ‘‘ quite unintelligible to the 
Fellows of his College,’’ who indeed regarded them as being suitable 
only for the study of tradesmen; so young Ward had to study the 
subject without any assistance: and that he did so successfully that his 
fame as a Mathematician attracted the attention of the authorities of 
the University itself, as well as of those of his own College. 


1 This paper was read as a Lecture in the Cathedral, March 13th, 1939, 
and was partly reprinted in The Salisbury Times March 24th, 1939. 

2 Brief Lives, Ed. A. Clark, Vol. II, p. 283. 
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2 Seth Ward, Bishop of Salisbury, 1667—1689. 


He was elected to a scholarship, and took the degree of B.A. in the 
spring of 1637, proceeding to that of M.A. three years later. In the 
latter year he was elected a Fellow of his College. 

At that time, (I have no idea whether the custom is still continued), 
at a ‘‘Commencement,”’ when the Degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred, a ‘‘ Prevaricator’”’ was selected, whose privilege it was to make 
a Satirical speech, reflecting on the misdemeanors of the principal 
members of the University. In this year, 1640, Ward was chosen for 
this office by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Cosin, who was afterwards Bishop 
of Durham. The audience generally were delighted with his oration, 
but, presumably, the personality so offended the Vice-Chancellor that 
he suspended Ward’s degree. The suspension, however, was but a 
short one, for on the following day it was revoked. 

He was ordained Priest in 1641, and in 1643 was elected Mathematical 
Lecturer to the University. 

Ten years previously had been published Oughtred’s Clavis 
Mathematice, a text book on Algebra and Arithmetic, which embodied 
practically all that was known on the subject. William Oughtred, the 
author of the treatise, an Etonian, was Rector of Albury in Suffolk. 
He was one of the foremost mathematical teachers of the day, and 
welcomed to his house serious mathematical students as his guests, from 
whom he would accept no remuneration, either for their board or for 
their instruction. Amongst those who availed themselves of his 
generous hospitality were Seth Ward, his friend, Sir Charles Scarburgh, 
the eminent physician and mathematician, and, at other times, 
Lawrence Rooke, the distinguished astronomer, and (Sir) Christopher 
Wren, all of whom were in that galaxy of famous men who were 
instrumental in founding the Royal Society of London. 

Seth Ward stayed at Albury for six months—a time of great profit 
to him, and through him to his pupils at the University of Cambridge. 

But it was a period of trouble and anxiety, and events were 
happening which led to the outbreak of the Civil War. Several heads 
of Colleges in Cambridge were imprisoned for refusing to take the 
«‘Solemn League and Covenant.’’ Amongst them was Dr. Samuel 
Ward, the Master of Sidney College. 

St. John’s College was made a gaol by the parliamentary forces under 
the Earl of Manchester, and there Dr. Samuel Ward was confined. 

Seth Ward, who, in his early undergraduate days had been Dr. 
Samuel’s servitor, voluntarily accompanied his old master and patron 
to his place of imprisonment, and remained there, ministering to him, 
until his death, which took place on September 7th, 1643. 

Troubled at what Dr. Samuel Ward had suffered at the hands of the 
Parliamentarians, and indignant at their endeavour to force their own 
opinions upon everyone, Seth, in conjunction with Isaac Barrow, John 
Barwick and Peter Gunning, all four men of distinction in future years, 
compiled, in 1644, a treatise entitled ‘Certain Disquisitions and 
Considerations representing to the Conscience the Unlawfulness 
of the Solemn League and Covenant ;”’ in consequence of which he was 
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summoned before the Visitors, who were then sitting at Trinity College ; 
and, on refusing to take the Covenant and other oaths tendered to him, 
he was deprived of his Fellowship and other offices, and was ejected from 
the University. 

He was, however, so well known, and of so good a reputation at 
Cambridge, that he had no lack of friends with whom he would be a 
welcome guest; and he is said to have received several offers of ‘rich 
matches in matrimony,’’ though that holy estate had no attraction for 
him. His first refuge was with some relatives of Dr. Samuel Ward in 
the neighbourhood of London. Then he paid a congenial visit to 
William Oughtred at Albury, where he continued his mathematical 
researches. He next visited his native place, Aspenden, and acted as 
private tutor to the sons of Sir Ralph Freeman, who lived at the Hall. 


In 1649 he accepted the offer of Lord Wenman to stay with him at 
Teme Park, about ten miles from Oxford, as his companion rather than 
his chaplain. But he had not been there long before a Visitation of the 
University of Oxford began, similar to that from which Cambridge had 
suffered some few years before ; and with the same result that Heads 
of Colleges and Halls, as well as Fellows of Colleges, were expelled from 
the positions which they held, and were deprived of their enmoluments. 
Amongst the sutferers was Edward Greaves, Fellow of Merton, and 
Savilian Professor of Astronomy. Deprived of his professorship, he 
tried to find a worthy person to succeed him, and his choice fell upon 
Seth Ward. Through the instrumentality of Sir John Trevor, who, 
though belonging to the Parliamentary party, was a great lover of 
learning, it was arranged that Seth Ward should be placed in the 
Professorial Chair without having to take the Covenant. 

At that time Dr. Wilkins, the eminent scientist, was Warden of 
Wadham College ; and, attracted by his fame, Ward entered his name 
as a Gentleman Commoner of that College on 29th April, 1650, and took 
up his residence in the rooms over the gateway—rooms which were 
afterwards inhabited by (Sir) Christopher Wren. 


Some number of Cambridge men followed Ward to Oxford, and 
bringing their pupils with them, settled also at Wadham. 


His Savilian Lectures on Astronomy were always well attended, and 
in addition, he taught mathematical subjects gratis to as many pupils 
as cared to avail themselves of his help. Amongst these was the 
future distinguished architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, whose early 
promise he noted, and to whom, in his favourite studies of Astronomy 
and Mathematics, he gave every encouragement. 


Frequently, notwithstanding his opinions, he was elected to preach 
before the University, where ‘‘ his sermons were admired for their 
strength, method and clearness, combined with seasonable pathos and 
eloquence. ”’ It may be presumed that controversial subjects were 
omitted. 

In years to come, after the restoration of the monarchy, and when 
Seth Ward had been elevated to the Episcopate, it was stated by Pepys 
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that Dr. Ward was “one of the two bishops that the King do say he 
canot have bad sermons from.’’! 

On his appointment to the Professorship, Ward was incorporated 
M.A. of Oxford; and on 31st May, 1654, he proceeded to take the degree 
of D.D. His reputation for learning appears in the opinion of those in 
power to have so completely overshadowed his well known objection 
to the Covenant that in 1657 he was offered, and accepted, the Principal- 
ship of Jesus College, Oxford, though Cromwell put in Howell instead. 
Two years later, however, he was made President of Trinity College, 
Oxford, which office he held until August, 1660, when Potter, who had 
been ejected in 1648, was restored. Possibly it was the very high 
opinion of his merits which Dr. Wilkins had which may have influenced 
Cromwell sufficiently in his favour to allow him still to hold the 
Professorship and the Presidency of Trinity College; for the Warden of 
Wadham had married Robina, the sister of Cromwell, and widow of 
Dr. French, Canon of Christ Church. 

Some number of treatises were written at this time in disparagement 
of the Universities and of human learning. In his Vindicie 
Academiarum, published at Oxford in 1654, Seth Ward replied to the 
arguments of John Webster, William Dell, etc., as well as to the state- 
ments of Thomas Hobbes in the Leviathan. 

It was during the time of Seth Ward’s residence in Oxford that the 
Royal Society was founded. 

In the earlher part of the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon had 
urged the advisability of studying nature by the careful observation of 
facts, and the testing of conclusions by experiment: but the practical 
impression which his words made upon the thoughtful men of this 
country was but slight. 

About the middle of the century, however, the spirit of eager curiosity 
and enquiry about the world in which we live, which was spreading 
over all civilized countries, reached England. Nature was still, as it 
always had been, a vast unknown region full of mystery and wonder: 
and even the most every-day phenomena presented to thoughtful minds 
problems for which no satisfactory solutions had been found. It was 
the earnest desire to seek an explanation of some of these familiar 
phenomena which led a remarkable group of men in this country to 
organise themselves systematically for the prosecution of that experi- 
mental philosophy which it had been the desire of Bacon to see proved. 

About the year 1646 some of the more earnest students met together 
in London to pursue their researches in the investigation of nature; and 
when they were driven from their meeting place there by the political 
turmoil of the time, they sought the shelter of Oxford, and held their 
meetings at Wadham College, in the rooms of the learned Warden, Dr. 
Wilkins. Dr. Seth’ Ward, as we have seen, was at that time residing 
in the same College. 

Later on, it was found to be more generally helpful that the meetings 


1 Pepys’ Diary, Chandos Classics edition, p. 371. 
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should be held again in London; and a Philosophical Society was 
established by Dr. Wilkins, entitled the ‘‘ Bull’s Head Club,’’ which 
met at a tavern in Cheapside. The study of Philosophy alone was 
allowed. Discourses on Religion or on State affairs were prohibited. In. 
1658, the Philosophers moved to the picturesque Gresham College in 
the City, where, for the furtherance of their aims, they determined to 
form themselves into an organised society, with a common fund, from 
which the costs of experiments could be defrayed. King Charles II, 
who about that time was restored to the Throne, was interested. He 
attended in person some of its meetings, and on 15th July, 1662, he 
granted a Charter of Incorporation with the title ‘‘ The Royal Society.” 
From its first beginnings Seth Ward had taken an active interest, and 
was one of its first members. On 30th November, 1664, he was elected 
a member of the Council, and on 14th March, 1667, he became a Vice- 
President of the Society, an office which he held until his death. From 
the Journal book of the Society we learn that the celebrated Isaac 
Newton, Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, was proposed as a 
candidate for membership by Seth Ward, and that he was elected a 
Fellow in 1671. 

He presented the Royal Society with a large Pendulum clock which 
at that time was a great rarity. 

So convinced had Ward been that, before long, the then exiled 
monarch would come into his ownagain, and the Church be restored to its 
proper position that, in 1656, he accepted from Ralph Brownrig, the 
ejected “Bishop of Exeter, the Precentorship of the Cathedral. 
Immediately after the Restoration, on 13th September, 1660, Ward was 
confirmed in this Office; and on the 19th January following, the King 
presented him with the Vicarage of St. Lawrence, Jewry, and the 
annexed Rectory of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. A year later he 
was appointed Dean of Exeter, when, by the renewal of expired leases, 
he was able to raise £25,000 for the restoration of the Cathedral, to- 
gether with £2,000 for ‘‘a new pair of organs.”’ 

Honours came upon him quickly. On 8th July, 1662, when 45 years 
of age, he was elected Bishop of Exeter, and was able to restore the 
palace, which he found in a dilapidated condition, occupied by a sugar 
baker who had carried on his trade there. 

His translation to the See of Sarum followed in 1667. On the 16th 
September of that year he was enthroned by proxy. 

On his public entry into the city on May 20th, 1668, he was welcomed 
by the Mayor and Corporation with a banquet and wine, which the 
City Chamberlain was to provide at a cost not exceeding £5. 

On approaching the Cathedral he was formally welcomed by the 
schoolmasters of the two Free Schools, at the head of their scholars, of 
whom ‘“‘two choice boys ’’ pronounced laudatory and congratulatory 
Latin orations. 

He found the Palace ina sadly dilapidated condition. The Cathedral, 
though it needed some repair, had not suffered so much from neglect 
during the Commonwealth as had other Cathedrals, owing to the work 
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done at that time by the direction, and at the cost, of some anonymous 
loyal benefactors. When the workmen engaged in the restoration 
were questioned as to the authority who engaged them, they replied, 
‘“Those who employ’d us will pay us. Trouble not yourselves to 
enquire who they are. Whoever they are, they don’t desire to have 
their names known.” It is not difficult to conjecture that they were 
members of the Hyde family. | 

But Bishop Ward contributed generously towards the repairs that 
were needed. At his own expense he paved the east walk of the 
Cloister, and took his share in paying for the repaving of the choir with 
squares of black and white marble. 

A considerable sum, too, must have been spent in 1668, in strengthen- 
ing the Tower and the foundations of the Spire, according to the 
directions of Sir Christopher Wren. The Bishop’s Palace, however, had 
suffered much during the intervening years, and its restoration must 
have been a costly business. In Bishop Ward’s Notiti@ is the following 
MOteE 

‘‘ Bishop’s Hall sold by State to Colonel Ludlow; by him to Sir J. 
Danvers ; by him to one Hayles, who pulled it down.”’ 

Dr. Pope, in his life of the Bishop,? tells us that the Hall had been 
pulled down and the greater part of the house converted into an Inn. 
The remainder of the Palace was divided into small tenements, which 
were let to poor handicraft-men, whilst a passage was made through 
the Close wall, so that travellers, or market people from the west, 
coming through Harnham, might find an entrance to the Inn. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pope, the damage was due to a Dutch tailor, Van Ling by 
name. 

Over what is called ‘‘ the back door’’ of the Palace are to be seen 
the Royal Arms, with the date 1674. And over this doorway, on the 
inside of the hall, opposite the Royal Arms, are the arms of Bishop 
Seth Ward, encircled by the re-covered Garter: even if we had no other 
evidence, this would be sufficient to show that the restoration cf this 
part of the building was due to Bp. Ward. But from the Notitieg we 
have the names of the architect, masons, carpenters and plumbers who 
had been engaged on the work from the year 1668. 

Mr. J. A. Reeve, the ‘talented architect of St.” Markis) “Church: 
Salisbury, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Architectural History of the Palace,” 3 
says that, after the partial destruction of the building at the time of 
the Great Rebellion, a large part of the central and eastern portions 
must have remained a ruin until Bishop Seth Ward took the restoration 
in hand. 

The central portion of the Palace was entirely re-modelled, probably 
almost entirely rebuilt by him, and he also restored and re-arranged the 
remains of Bishop Beauchamp’s Hall. Probably the front staircase, in 


1 Dr. Pope’s Life of Bp. Ward, pp. 61—62. 
2 Life of Bishop Seth Ward, by Dr. W. Pope, p. 63. 
3 Wilts Arch. Mag., vol. xxiv, pp. 181—189. 
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the centre of the Palace, was also executed by him; and he seems to 
have entirely erected the whole block of building around it. At any 
rate, the repairs to the Palace carried out by this Bishop must have 
been very considerable: and they are recorded in the inscription on 
the marble tablet, which Bishop Fisher put up in 1813, over the door- 
way leading from the present entrance hall to the principal staircase. 

After alluding to the foundation of the Palace by Bishop Richard 
Poore in 1220, and its considerable enlargement by Bishop Richard 
Beauchamp in 1450, the inscription adds :— 

‘“« Afterwards, when, alas, by the hands of sacrilegious men, (much) 
had been basely destroyed, it was restored to its former condition by 
Bishop Seth Ward in 1670.” 

It is recorded of him! that he seldom omitted attendance at morning 
or evening prayers in the Cathedral; and that, during his time 
“Divine Service was celebrated with exemplary piety, admirable 
decency, and celestial music,’’—whilst the building was kept so clean 
that in those days before the use of blotting paper was known, and 
sand was used in its stead, ‘‘sufficient dust could not be found with 
which to blot the superscription ofa letter.”’ 

Seth Ward must have known his diocese well. In the Bishop’s 
Muniment Room, in Exeter Street, is preserved his Liber Notitig.2 It 
is a commonplace book, almost entirely in his own handwriting, which 
was commenced when he was Bishop of Exeter, and continued and 
added to almost to the time of his death. There was no such handy 
book in those days as a Diocesan Kalendar; but the Bishop had col- 
lected for himself all the information that we can find there, about 
every parish, and every clergyman, in the diocese, and a good deal 
more ; for he has added notes. sometimes in a cipher, which we have 
not quite mastered yet, relative to the character and ability of some 
of the clergy. He has jotted down notes on the history of the Country 
and more especially of the Sarum diocese—an account of the dis- 
tinguished Order of the Garter, of which he regained the Chancellorship ; 
and astronomical and chronological tables and rules. Here and there 
comes a diary of his proceedings interspersed with accounts of his own 
bodily ailments and a number of recipes—some of them prescriptions 
given by medical men, others obviously not—for the benefit of those 
suffering from various complaints. 

In addition to the original copy of this commonplace book, in the 
Bishop’s Muniment Room, there is, amongst the MSS. in the Cathedral 
Library, a beautifully written transcript (No. 190) which was made for 
Bishop Burgess at the cost of £80, and presented by his widow to the 
Dean and Chapter in 1833. 

At various times schemes have been devised for connecting Salisbury 
with the sea by navigable waterways. In 1664 a plan was suggested 
for making the River Avon navigable from Salisbury to Christ Church. 


1 Life of Bishop Seth Ward, by Dr. R. Pope, pp. 62, 63. 
2 In the Transcript in the Cathedral Library entitled Notitie. 
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Seth Ward took a keen interest in the scheme, and was a liberal sub- 
scriber ; it is stated that when the work was commenced in 1675, ‘‘ the 
Bishop of Sarum digged the first spit near Langford House.”’ 

Seth Ward was without doubt a man given to hospitality. It was 
an understood thing that any of the clergy of the diocese, who came to 
Salisbury on business, whatever their position might be, were to make 
use of his table. He had a considerable, though fixed, number of 
pensioners, each of whom considered that he was provided for as long 
as the Bishop lived. Many of the poor were relieved at the Palace 
gate, and those whom he met by the way were never denied an alms. 

Audley House, in Crane Street, the present Diocesan Church House, 
was formerly the mansion of the notoriously filthy blackguard, Mervyn 
Touchet, Lord Audley, second Earl of Castle-havenin Ireland. It had 
become forfeited to the Crown, an escheat, by his attainder and 
execution.! Half of his property, by Royal grant of all forfeitures 
within the city, was assigned to the Bishop, the other half to James 
Lord Audley and Thomas Mompesson. The latter half had been pur- 
chased by the City authorities. The Bishop granted the lease of his 
portion to the City, so that the whole might be used as a Workhouse, 
and would accept no fine for the lease but a pair of gloves. 

Many of the visitors to the Cathedral, when they have passed through 
High Street Gate into the Close, are attracted by the appearance of the 
Matrons’ College, and stop to puzzle over the inscription above the 
principal entrance :— 

ID. OAc. 

Collegium hoc Matronarum Humillime Dedicavit Sethus, Episcopus 
Savum. Anno Domim MDCLXXXII. 

This College, or home for the Widows of Clergymen who had served 
in the Dioceses of Salisbury or of Exeter, was erected and endowed by 
Seth Ward for the use of ten matrons; but in 1869, under the super- 
intendence of LT. By Wyatt, the Diocesan Architect, the-sum  ote42) 217 
was expended in bringing the building up to date and rendering it more 
comfortable for the residence of gentlewomen, when the number of 
inmates was reduced to eight. In 1877 as the funds permitted, the 
benefits of the charity were extended to non-residence, and a monetary 
allowance was granted to two additional recipients for whom no apart- 
ments in the College were available. 

In those early days the Collegians were under stringent rules. They 
were not allowed to be away from the city without the permission of 
the Dean and Chapter, nor were they allowed even to visit the city ex- 
cepting on necessary business, and then it must be with a companion. 
The outer doors of the College were locked nightly at 8 o’clock 

There is a tradition, and in all probability it is a true one, that the 
architect who designed the Matron’s College was the Bishop's great 
friend and former pupil, Sir Christopher Wren. 


1 Benson and Hatcher, History of Salisbury. 
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For another piece of work we are indebted to Sir Christopher Wren. 
In 1668, two years after the great fire in London when, may be, the 
great architect had in mind the preliminary plan for the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the authorities here were in great anxiety about 
the Spire which had deflected 223ins. towards the S.W. Bishop Seth 
Ward asked Sir Christopher to examine the structure and to give his 
advice. We have his report in his own handwriting amongst the 
treasures of our Cathedral Library. His advice was followed with the 
result that, at any rate, there has been no further deflection from that 
day until now. 

The Bishop did not confine his generous gifts to Salisbury. He was 
mindful, too, of the place where he had been born,? and in 1684 he 
erected and endowed a hospital at Buntingford which contained apart- 
ments for four poor men and four poor women who “ have lived hand- 
somely, and by misfortune have come to poverty,” or, as we should say, it 
was a home for decayed gentlepeople. It consisted, like the one in 
Sarum Close, of three sides of a quadrangle, but with this difference 
that like Heytesbury Hospital the open part of the quadrangle faced 
euerstneet 2 itis illustrated in the Victorian Hist. of Hevis, Vol. IV, 
jaan Tee 

He left also endowments for the apprenticement of Buntingford boys, 
and for the augmentation of the stipends of the Minister and School- 
master of Buntingford, with a legacy to Christ’s College, Cambridge, for 
the endowment of scholarships for Buntingford boys. 

Many of the portraits of Bishops of Salisbury in the large drawing 
room at the Palace depict them as arrayed in the robes of the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter, and with the insignia of the Order. The 
Chancellorship of the Order, a new office, was conferred upon Richard 
Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, on 10th October, 1476, and upon his 
successors in the episcopate, as a reward for his love of the Order, and 
for the great work which he had done in connection with the erection 
of the Chapel of St. George at Windsor. The Office was held by various 
Bishops of Salisbury from then until the time of Edward VI, when it 
was discontinued as an ecclesiastical office for more than a century and 
given to laymen. In 1669 Seth Ward proved that it belonged by right 
to the Bishops of Salisbury, and claimed successfully that it should be 
restored to them. On November 25th, 1671, three days after the death 
of the then Chancellor, H. de Vie, Bishop Ward was sworn into the 
Office, and the Great Seal and Signet were delivered to him. 

As a mark of appreciation of the honour bestowed upon the Bishop,? 
and reflected upon the city of Salisbury, by the restoration of the 
Chancellorship of the Garter, the Corporation engaged Mr. Greenhill, of 
London, ‘‘ to attend the Lord Bishop of Sarum, in order to the drawing 
of his Lordship’s picture (in the Garter robes, etc.) to be set up in the 
Council House” 2 : 


- 1R.Clutterbuck, Hist. of Herts, Vol. III, pp. 4837—8. 
2 Hist. MSS. Commission, Various collections, Vol. IV, 1907, p. 246. 
3 Sarum Town Council, Leger D IV, f. 199 (b). 
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The office of Chancellor was held by the Bishops of Salisbury, as is 
shown by the Garter robes worn by them in their portraits in the 
Bishop’s Palace, until the year 1834, when the county of Berkshire in 
which Windsor is situated was taken from Salisbury and placed in the 
diocese of Oxford, from the mistaken idea that the office had been con- 
ferred originally upon the Bishop of Salisbury because Berkshire was 
in his diocese ; instead of recognizing that it had been a personal gift 
to Bishop Beauchamp, and through him to his successors at Salisbury. 

Bishop Ward was accused by Neale of harshness to the Noncon- 
formists.t That he did endeavour to suppress the conventicles, and to 
persuade Nonconformists to belong to the Church of England is true ; 
but there is no evidence of the unrelenting severity of which Neale 
speaks, either in the episcopal documents or in those of the city, which 
could not have been the case if the assertions of Neale were true. 
Moreover, his actions in this respect were in a great measure dependent 
upon the orders of the Court, as well as on the opinions of the local 
Mayors. Nor must we forget what the Church had suffered during the 
days of the Commonwealth, when the use of the Book of Common 
Prayer was forbidden and Church services were abolished, or that Seth 
Ward’s beloved master in Cambridge had been imprisoned by the Non- 
conformists and died during his confinement—or that he himself had 
been deprived of his offices at the University and of all the emoluments 
proceeding from them. 

The books which formerly belonged to Seth Ward which we have in 
the Cathedral library show how widespread his interests and his 
studies were. Amongst them are some number of medical treatises, 
the study of which seems to have had upon him a similar effect to that 
which a like study is said to have upon people at the present day, who 
get the impression that they are suffering from almost every disease! 
He became a valetudinarian, and towards the end of his life his 
memory and his mind, perhaps intermittently, failed him. 

Some of his later years, too, were troubled by the controversy which he 
had with the Dean (Thomas Pierce) who had been appointed to that post 
in 1675, relative to the patronage of Cathedral Offices. At that period, like 
others in those days who had patronage in their hands, the Bishop was 
not unmindful of the claims, or the needs, of his own relations; and 
his nephews and the husbands of his nieces were provided with lucrative 
QINGSS, iN Jans ~ anit His nephew and namesake, Seth Ward, a 
distinguished member of New College, Oxford, was Prebendary of 
Combe and Harnham in 1672; Archdeacon of Wilts in 1675; Chancellor 
in 1681; Treasurer and Canon Kesidentiary in 1687, with the lucrative 
stall of Calne. To William Samm, another nephew, he gave the stall of 
Coombe in 1681; on David Jenner he conferred the stall of Netherbury 
in Ecclesia; on Joseph Kelsey, the stall of Netherbury in Terra and 
on George Cuthbert that of Stratton. But the most glaring instance of 


1 History of the Puritans, Vol. III. 
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nepotism was the way in which he provided for his nephew, Thomas 
Ward, who was ordained priest and deacon on the same day in 1679, 
and within a month of his ordination was installed as Prebendary of 
Netheravon. Two years later he exchanged it for that of Gillingham, 
and in the following year, 1682, received what was regarded as the 
golden prebend, the lucrative one of Teynton Regis. Later on, towards 
the close of his uncle’s life in 1687, he was appointed Archdeacon of 
Wilts. 

Dean Pierce asked for one of these posts (probably the stall of 
Teynton Regis) for his son, but the Bishop gave it to hisnephew. The 
Dean was furious. He was by nature a great controversialist, and he 
wrote a long treatise entitled ‘‘A Vindication of the King’s Sovereign 
Rights . . . . over Sarum,” in which he endeavoured to show that 
the King was the real patron, and that the Bishop could only exercise 
his patronage in dependence on the King. The treatise was privately 
printed at the close of the year 1682, and sent to the Lords 
Commissioners. The Commission reported in favour of the Bishop. 
The Dean submitted and asked the Bishop’s pardon. 

It is said by his friend and biographer, Dr. Pope, that it was this 
controversy with the Dean which was mainly the cause of the Bishop’s 
loss of memory and mental decline. 

He was at Knightsbridge when he died. He lingered on until 
January 6th, 1689, just a few days after the abdication of King James 
II, and the accession of William and Mary. Seth Ward, to quote the 
words of Macaulay,! ‘‘Who had during many years had charge of the 
diocese of Salisbury, and who had been honourably distinguished as 
one of the founders of the Royal Society, having survived his faculties, 
died while the country was agitated by the elections for the Convention, 
without knowing that great events of which not the least important 
had passed under his own roof had saved his church and country from 
ruin,’ (an allusion, of course to the temporary residence in the 
Palace first of James II and then of Prince William of Orange). 

His body was brought from Knightsbridge to the Cathedral for 
burial. His grave slab in the S.E. transept is now covered by one of 
the cupboards in the Choristers’ Vestry. On the west wall of this 
transept, high up above the cupboards, is his memorial, surmounted by 
his bust with mitred head, and a long inscription written by his nephew, 
Seth Ward. 

In the Cathedral Register is the entry :— 

1688(89) Jan. 
The Right Reverend 
Father in God Seth 
Ward Lord Bis"? of Sari 
DU Ve oe oe 


1 Macaulay, Hist. of England, Vol. IV. 
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His Will, which was dated 30th April, 1687, was proved by his 
nephew, Seth Ward, Treasurer of Salisbury on 12th January, 1688—9, 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. 

He left money to the poor of Aspenden, Buntingford, the Close, and 
New Sarum; rings, to the value of £1, to the Dignitaries and Canons, 
Succentor, Vicars (choral), Masters of the two Public Grammar Schools 
and Minister of St. Martins (which parish was in the Bishop’s Manor) ; 
£10 to be divided between the Lay Vicars and £10 to the Choristers. 
To his successors in the See, he bequeathed as heirlooms all the gilt 
hangings and other furniture in the parlour at the Palace, and all notes 
and books relative to the Bishopric and to the most Noble Order of the 
Garter. To the Library of the Church of Sarum he left the Collection of 
Councils by Lebbeus, and one half of all his other printed books which 
are not in the said library. The other half of his printed books were 
divided between his nephews, Seth Ward and Thomas Ward, who were 
also to have his MSS. books and papers. In addition he bequeathed 
£1,000 for the sustentation and decoration of the Cathedral; £200 for 
the augmentation of the salary of the Schoolmaster of the Close; and 
£200 for the Workhouse. 

The books which he lelt to the Cathedral Library! are of considerable 
interest. he Conciia ot Philip: Labbe is im 17 folio volumes. The 
majority of his books, many of which contain the shelf marks of his 
own library, are to be found in the cases on the right hand side of the 
entrance door. They are mainly astronomical and mathematical works, 
amongst which may be mentioned the works of Tycho Brahe, Ptolemaus, 
Argolus, Copernicus, Galileo, Flamsteed, Kepler, Mercator, Rheinhold, 
Ulugh Begh, Wallis, Herizone, Hobbes, Isaac Newton and Oughtred ; 
with medical and optical treatises by Isaac Barrow, Galen, Hippocrates 
and Willis with Harvey’s Anatomy. The astronomical works alone 
number sixty-five. 

His nephews, in their half of his books, not unnaturally took his own 
writings. Of them, so far as I know, we have only two astronomical 
works, 1653, and a Treatise on Trigonometry published in the 
following year, which are all three bound together. We have also a 
more or less contemporary MS. copy of his Sermons preached at 
Whitehall and elsewhere. 

It issad that a man of so great learning should, at the close of his 
life, have suffered from decay of intellect: but he is one of those whose 
works do follow him, and recipients of his various benefactions must 
often have felt about him what the writer of this paper heard expressed 
some years ago when he met a member of the Matrons’ College carrying 
a wreath, and asked where she was taking it, and she replied, ‘‘ I’m 
going to put it on the grave of that Blessed Man, Seth Ward.” It was 
her way of expressing her gratitude, of keeping his ‘‘ obit.” 


1 Cathedral Library, B. I. 4—20. 
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He was the author of the following. [This List is compiled from 
Wood’s Athene, Lowndes Bibliogvaphy, The British Museum Catalogue, 
and examples in the Devizes Museum Library.]. 

A Philosophical Essay towards an Eviction of the Being and 
Attributes of God, the Immortality of the Souls of Men, and the 
Truth and Authority of Scripture, together with an Index of the 
Heads of every part. Oxford. Printed by Leonard Litchfield, and 
are to be sold by John Adams and Edward Forrest, 1652, 
12s., pp., XV] + )52. 

The 5th edition of the above, ‘‘ writ formerly by Seth, now Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, Oxford. Printed by Leonard Litchfield, and are to be 
sold by Thomas Bartlet, 1657.’ 8vo:,-pp. xvi + 167. 

De Cometis, ubi de Cometarum Natura disseritur, Nova Cometarum 
Theoria. et Novissime Cometze Historia proponitur. Przlectio 
Oxonii habita, Oxon., 1653. 4to. 

Inquisitio in Ismaelis Bullialdi Astronomiz Philolaice Fundamenta. 
[Printed with the preceeding. | 


Idea Trigonometrie demonstrate in Usum Juventutis Oxon. Oxon., 
1654. 4to. 


Idea Trigonoiretrie demonstrate .. . Item Prelectio de Cometis ; 
et Inquisitio in Bullialdi Astronomie philolaice fundamenta. Oxon., 
1654—5. 

Vindiciz Academiarum, containing some brief animadversions upon 
Mr. Joh. Webster’s Book, stiled The Examen of Academies. By 
H. D. (i.e., Seth Ward), Oxon., 1654. Printed by Leonard Lichfield, 
Printer to the University, for Thomas Robinson. Small 4to. [At 
the beginning isan “Epistle, to the Author =by-“!N.S.” 7.¢., John 
Wilkins, pp. 1—7. Pages by Seth Ward, 8— 65. 

Appendix concerning what Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Will. Dell have pub- 
lished onthe same arguments. [Printed at the end of the preceeding. ] 

In Thome Hobbii Philosophiam Exercitatio Epistolica, Ad. D. John 
Wilkinsium Guardianum Col]. Wadhami, Oxon., 1656. 8vo. 

Appendicula, ad calumnias ab eodem Hobbio (in sex Documentis 
nuperrime editis) in Authorem Congestas, Responsoria. [Printed 
with the preceeding in edition of 1677.] 8vo. 

Astronomia Geometrica, ubi Methodus proponitur qui primariorum 
Planetarum Astrsovomia, sive Elliptica, sive Circularis possit 
geometrice absolvi. London,1656. S8vo. 

Sermon against resistance of lawful Powers, preached before the King, 
at Whitehall, 5 Nov., 1661. London, 1661. On Romans xiii, 2. 
Small 4to. [New edition 1710.] 

Sermon against Antiscripturists, preached at Whitehall. Preached 20 
Feb., 1669, on 2 Tim. iii, 16. 

Sermon concerning the Sinfulness, Danger and Remedies of Infidelity; 
preached 16 Feb., 1667, on Heb. iii, 12. London, 1670. 8vo. 

Sermon concerning the Strangeness, Frequency and Desperate Con- 


sequence of Impenitency. Preached 4 April, 1666, on Rev. ix, 20 
(Soon after the Great Plague). 
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A Sermon preached before the Peers, in the Abby Church at Westminster, 
October 10th, MDCLXVI. By Seth Lord Bishop of Exon. London. 
Printed by E. C. for James Collins and are to be sold at the King’s- 
head in Westminster Hall, 1666. Small 4to. pp, 31. Text, Eccles. 
xi, 2, pp. 31. [Day of Humiliation after the Great Fire of London. 


Three editions in 1666.] 


The Christian’s Victory over Death. A Sermon at the funeral of the 
Most Honourable George Duke of Albemarle, &c., in the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peters, Westminister, on the XXXth of April, 
MDCLXX. By Seth, Lord Bishop of Sarum Preached and 
published by His Majesty’s special command. J.ondon Printed 
for James Collins at the King’s Headin in (sic.} Westminister hall, 
MDCLZX. Small 4to., pp. 36. Text, I Cor. xv, 57. 


An Apology for the Mysteries of the Gospel. Seing a Sermon 
preached at White-Hall, Feb. 16, 1672/3, By Seth, Lord Bishop of 
Sarum. Printed by His Majesty’s special command. London. 
Printed by Andrew Clark for James Collins, 1673, Small 4to., pp. 
46 

The Case of Joram, a Sermon preached before the House of Peers in the 
Abby-Church at Westminster, January 30, 1673/4. By Seth, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. Printed by Andrew Clark for James Collins at 
the King’s Arms in Ludgate Street, MDCLXXIV. Small 4to., pp. 
35. 

Seven Sermons preached by the Rt. Rev. Father in God, Seth, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum. 2nd Edition, London. Printed for James Collins 
at the King’s Arms in Ludgate Street, 1674. 12mo. Six sermons, 
mentioned separately as issued, are collected together in this volume, 
together with A Sermon concerning the Strangeness, Frequency and 
Desperate Consequence of Impenitency. Preached at Whitehall 
April 1st, 1666, on Rev ix, 20 (Soon after the Great Plague). 


A Sermon against Ingratitude on Deut. xxxii, 6. Preached at White- 
hall, Feb. 26, 1664/5 (Some time before the Great Plague). 


Seth Ward collected and edited the works of his friend Dr. Samuel 
Ward, Master of Sydney Coll., Camb. 
S.Wardi . . . operanonnulla .. . EditaaS. W., 1658. 
This book contained the following works :—Detervminationes 
Theologice. Tvractatus de Justificatione.  Prelectiones de Peccato 
Original. 


Books, &c., relating to Seth Ward. See Lardner, N. Remarks uponthe 
late Dr. Ward’s Dissertations upon several passages of the sacred 
Scriptures, 1762, Svo. 
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(Dr. Ward’s Dissertations does not appear in the British Museum 
Catalogue but was evidently a volume of some size, for Dr. Lardner 
on page 190 alludes to Ward’s 51st ‘‘ dissertation ’’ on page 208 of 
Ward’s book. He says (on page 1) that ‘‘ Mr. Ward’s Dissertations, 
though posthumous, have been well received by the public.”’ 

Lardner’s book was published between 70 and 80 years after Dr. 
Ward’s death. 


The following are the subjects that Lardner comments upon :— 


(Eardmern) bp: 2, Ward, Page 73,Dissert. xxj. “The case of the 
Demoniac who resided among the tombs.” 

(Qvardner) il p.24. Ward, Page 106, Diss. xxviij. ‘‘ Who the Greeks 
were who desired to see Jesus, and whether admitted.’ St. John, 
say 20, 21: 

(Lardner) IIT, p. 30. Ward, Page 125. Diss. xxxij. ‘‘ How to recon- 
cile St. John’s account concerning time of O.B.L’s. Crucifixion with 
that of the other Evangelists.” 


(ardmer) IV; p. 41. Ward, Diss. xxxv, p. 141. “The manner of 
embalming dead bodies among the Jews, especially that of O.B.L.”’ 
(Lardner) V, p. 51. Ward, Diss. xxvij, p. 151. ‘‘ Whom are we to un- 
derstand by the Grecians and the Hebrews, mentioned in Acts, 
vale kee. | 

(eandmen) Vl, p: 77. Ward, Diss. xxxvilj, p. 159. “The term ‘ Holy 
Ghost,’ in the N.T., denotes both a Person and a Power.”’ 


(Lardner) VII, pp. 79—180. Ward, Diss. xlij, p. 174. ‘“To whom the 
Apostolic Decree, Acts, xv, was directed ? And whether it was 
perpetual.” 


(arden) Vil; p. 183. Ward; Diss., 1, p..201.-. ““ Whether St. Paul did 
really blame St. Peter for his conduct mentioned in Galatians, 1j.”’ 


(andmer) xX, p: 190. Ward, Diss., 1j, p. 208. “ Whatis the meaning 
of St. Paul’s expression ‘ You see how large a letter I have written to 
you with my own hand,’ Galatians, vj, 1? ”’ 


The Life of the Right Reverend Father in God, Seth, Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury and Chancellor of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
With a brief account of Bishop Wilkins, Mr. Laurance Rooke, Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, Dr. Turberville and others. Written by Dr. Walter 
Pepe, Fellow of the Royal Society, London. Printed for William 
Keblewhite at the Swan in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1697. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 4 + 193. [Dr. Pope’s Life of Seth Ward is entirely reprinted 
without alteration in Cassan’s Lives of the Bishops of Salisbury.} 


An Appendix to the Life of the Right Revd. Father in God, Seth, Lord 

Bishop of Salisbury ; written by Dr. Walter Pope, F.R.S., in a letter 

tothe Author. London. Printed for E. Whitlock, near Stationers 
Hall, 1697. 12mo., pp. 37. 


Some Particulars of the Life, Habits, and Pursuits of Seth Ward, Lord 
Bishop of Sarum, during the eventful period of history extending 
from the year 1617 tothe year 1688. Salisbury. Bennett Brothers, 
Frinters, Journal Office, 1879. Pamphlet 8vo., with three 
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Appendices, pp. xxix + 56. Atthe end paged separately, 1—15, is 
A Brief Account of the Charity called the College of Matrons founded 
by Seth Ward. By Fitzherbert Macdonald. 


Ismaelis Bulliardi Exercitationes Geometrice Tres. I, Circa demonstra- 
tiones per inscriptas & circumscriptas figuras. II, Circa conicarum 
sectionum quasdam propositiones. III, De Porismatibus. ; 

Astronomiz philolaice fundamenta clarius explicata & asserta 
adversus Clariss. Viri Sethi Wardi Oxoniensis Professoris impug- 
nationem. Paris, 1657, pp. 46. [‘‘ Brit. Museum Cat.’’| 


Clerke, G. De plenitudine mundi brevis et philosophica dissertatio, in 
qua defenditur Cartesiana contra sententias . . . S. Wardi, Svo., 
1660. [Brit. Mus. Cat.’’| 


Original letters relating to the Hospitals in the diocese of Exeter. 
Communicated at the instance of Seth, Lord Bishop of that See. 


Anno MDCLXV. 

A Vindication of the King’s Sovereign rights . .. more particularly 
applied to the King’s Free Chapel and Church of Sarum .. . by 
way of reply unto the answer of the Bishop of Sarum. See Hist. and 
Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Salisbury, etc., 1723. 
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_THE EIGHTY-SIXTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 
HISTORY “SOCIETY HELD AT -WILTON, 

JuLty 31st, AuGusT IST AND 2ND, 19839. 


MONDAY, JULY 3lst, 1939.1 


The annual business meeting, at which 43 members were present, was 
_ held at the Town Hall, by kind permission of the Mayor and Corporation, 
au2-a0spam-, Col: KW. Awdry, the President of the Society, in the 
onal the President called on the Hon. Secretary to read the 


THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1938—39. 


_ Membership.—The number ot members at present on the books is 
two honorary members, 19 life members, and 455 annual subscribers— 
476 in all. We exchange publications with 27 other societies and six 
_ national libraries receive our publications gratis. 


FINANCE. 

The General Fund.—The year 1938 began with a balance of 
£174 9s. 5d., and ended with a balance of £300 18s. 4d. This consider- 
able balance was due largely to the success of the annual meeting, which 
left a balance of £58 6s. 3d. The cost of the two numbers of the 
Magazine was £215 15s. 

The Museum Maintenance Fund began with a balance of £22 9s. 7d., 
but owing to the expenditure of £61 ls. on the cataloguing of the 
Wiltshire Deeds, and the fitting up of the new Muniment Room costing 
£53 3s. 6d., the year ended with an overdraft at the bank of £80 10s. 4d., 
and repairs still to be paid for will raise that debt to over £100. This 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. We ought to have a sum of not 
less than £70 a year instead of as at present about £35 contributed by 
members annually. Will all our members who have not hitherto sub- 
scribed to this fund seriously consider whether they cannot do so in the 
future. Even small regular subscriptions are most welcome. At the 
moment this is the most urgent need of the Society. 

The Museum Purchases Fund,—Beginning the year with a balance 
of £38 Is. I1d., it ended the year with a balance of £43 17s. 5d., certain 
unwanted books and duplicate Wiltshire tokens having been sold, and 
only one small purchase made. 

The Museum Building Fund began the year with a balance of 
£1,039 6s. 9d., and ended it with one of £1,094 6s. 1ld. There were no 
donations to this fund during the year. 

The Life Membership Fund, beginning with a balanceof £101 6s. 4d., 
ended with one of £109 4s. 2d., one new life member having been elected 
during the year. 


1 The fullest account of the meeting was given in The Wiltshire 
Gazette, 3rd and 10th August, 1939. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING FOR 1938 

was held at Marlborough, and if the number attending is to be con- 
sidered a criterion of success, it was one of the most successful ever 
held in the history of the Society. Two hundred and twenty tickets 
were taken, and the number on each day’s excursion was nearly 200— 
a very much larger number than on any previous meeting. Without 
very careful organisation such numbers might have proved unwieldly 
but Capt. Cunnington’s arrangements were proof against any such 
difficulties, and everything was carried out punctually to the minute. 
An unusual and attractive feature was the invitation of the Master to 
dinner in the College dining hall, an invitation accepted by about 100 
members. 


THE SINGLE Day’s MEETING, 21st JUNE, 1939. 

This, in the absence through illness of the Meeting Secretary, was 
organised by Mr. C. W. Pugh. Sixty-five tickets were taken. The 
Early Iron Age site at Woodbury, near Salisbury, which is being 
excavated by the Prehistoric Society, was first visited. Here Miss 
Sloane Stanley (the secretary) received the members, and they were 
shown round by Mr. Phillips and Dr. Bersu, who are in charge of the 
excavations. After lunch, in their cars, in consequence of a storm, the 
party went on to Salisbury Museum, where the Controller, Mr. F. 
Stevens, met them and showed them round. The balance on the 
excursion, amounting to £2 18s. 6d., was given to the Excavation Fund. 


THE MAGAZINE. 

Two numbers of the Magazine, 169 and 170, containing 239 pages, have 
been published during the year. The Society has to thank Messrs. 
A. D. Passmore, F. Stevens, and Mrs. Cunnington for the payment of 
the cost of the blocks illustrating their papers. 


THE MUSEUM. 

The chief event in connection with the Museum during the year has 
been the re-appearance in the Ipswich Museum of 17 out of the 21 
bronze implements which five years ago were stolen from our collections. 
Happily, they had been accurately drawn, and there could be no doubt © 
as to their indentification. The thief, from whose depredations other 
museums as well as our own had suffered, is now undergoing twelve 
‘months’ imprisonment, and the bronzes have been returned to Devizes. 
As regards the fabric of the Museum, a serious failure of one of the 
walls necessitated immediate repair at a cost altogether beyond the 
limits of the Museum Maintenance Fund, which accordingly shows an 
account considerably overdrawn. 


THE LIBRARY. 
The great work of cataloguing the Society’s collection of Wiltshire 
Deeds, which has been waiting for many years, has at last, by the help 
of a lady expert from London, .been.approaching completion,- and the 
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deeds have now been arranged in bundles and laid in the pigeon-holes 
of the new Muniment Room, to the number of about 7,000, by the 
labours of Mrs. Cunnington and Mr. Pugh, whilst the compiling of a 
card index of the places concerned makes it easy now for the first time 
to find and consult any particular deed. Whilst this work was being 
completed, the opportunity was taken to hand over a certain number 
of deeds which were not concerned with Wiltshire to the British Record 
Association, who will distribute them to the counties to which they 
belong. To this institution we owe the gift, from time to time, of a 
large number of Wiltshire deeds. We would remind lawyers and others 
who find themselves in possession of old Wiltshire deeds, which are no 
longer of any legal value, that our Librarian is now ready to accept 
such deeds in any number, with a view to preserving them and making 
them accessible to genealogical and historical enquirers. Many gifts 
have been received during the year, the most important being a large 
number of MS. Notes on Wiltshire Genealogy, Family History, etc., by 
the late Anthony Story-Maskelyne, of the Record Office, presented by 
his sister, Miss Inez Story-Maskelyne. The 23 bound volumes of MS. 
notes and extracts of Wiltshire Wills, Pedigrees, etc., by the late John 
Sadler, have been made available for reference by the compilation of 
complete separate indexes of the Personal Names and Place Names 
mentioned in each volume, by Canon Goddard. 


EXCAVATIONS. 


At Avebury Mr. Alex, Keiller has finished another stage in the great 
10 years’ work which he has marked out for himself. Half the great 
outer circle, the north-west and the south-west sectors, have now been 
dealt with, with the result that an astonishing number of buried stones 
have been disinterred and set up in their own old stoneholes, whilst in 
cases where the stone itself has been entirely destroyed, a cement pylon 
over the hole marks its position. The discovery of a third original 
entrance, with a causeway of untouched chalk across the ditch under 
the present village street, was quite unexpected. At Atworth, Mr. 
Shaw Mellor uncovered some further rooms, of the large Roman building 
at which he was working in the previous year, and at Clarendon Dr. 
Borenius and Mr. John Charlton have continued their work, now 
extending over many seasons, of disinterring the foundations of the 
great Palace. At Woodbury, near Britford, the excavation of the 
Early Iron Age farm has been continued this season by Dr. Bersu and 
Mr. John Charlton for the Prehistoric Society. 


THE RECORD BRANCH. 


For the present vear (1939) the number of ordinary subscribers is 
105, with 38 institutional members— 143 in all. The total subscriptions 
for 1938 were £114 8s. 7d. The first publication of the Branch, 
‘‘ Abstracts of Feet of Fines for the Reigns of Edward I, and II,’”’ was 
issued in May, 1939. It is proposed to issue during 1940 the Accounts 
kept by the Receiver of the Parliamentary Garrisons at Great Chalfield 
and Malmesbury during the Civil War. 

| 2 8B 
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BRADFORD BARN. 
At the Committee meeting held on 19th July, 1939, a resolution was 


passed confirming the gift of the Bradford Barn by the Society to H.M. 
Office of Works. | 


THE PLaceE NAMES OF WILTSHIRE. 

A stout volume with this title, of 588 pages, by J. E. B. Gover, 
Allen Mawer, and F. M. Stenton, has just been published by the 
Cambridge University Press, being Vol. XVI, of the County Place 
Names series. It will of course, be for the future the authoritive book 
of reference on the subject of the derivation and meaning of the place 
names, including to a considerable extent the field names also of the 
county : containing as it does the scientific digest of an enormous mass 
of material collected through many years of research in the earliest 
possible records and documents of all kinds. 

CHERHILL BARN. 

This fine old wooden barn, which was partially repaired by its owner 
some years ago, has now fallen into serious disrepair, the main timbers 
of the roof being in a dangerous condition. As there seemed a 
possibility of its being taken over by the Office of Works, it was 
recently inspected by their architect, who reported that it would cost 
about £4,000 to put it in good condition. As there is no possible means 
of raising such a sum, there seems no alternative to its being demolished 
or falling down. 

Mr. R. B. Pugh, Hon. Sec. of the Records Branch of the Society, then 
read the Annual Report, which had been passed at a special meeting of 
the branch before the Annual Meeting. 

Canon Goddard, referring to the present state of the Museum Main- 
tenance Fund, emphasised the necessity of increasing this fund, which 
at present amounts to about £35 annually. This ought to be at Jeast 
doubled if the ordinary expenses of the Museum, repairs, heating, 
cataloguing, &c., &c., are to be kept up to a decent level. People 
might say that the Soeiety had a large balance on the Museum Building 
Fund, but it should be recognised that that fund had been started and 
was being slowly augmented for the special purpose of either adding 
largely to the present buildings in the future, or, what would be much 
more desirable if funds were available, providing a new building ona 
new and better site. The Society’s present collections and Library 
would, if properly displayed, already fill.a building of double the size 
of the present Museum. Meanwhile the most pressing need of the 
Society was that all members should give a voluntary annual subscrip- 
tion, even if only a small one, towards the Museum Maintenance Fund. 
At present less than half the-members supported this most necessary 
fund. 

Speaking for the Records Branch of the Society, Mr. Ralph Pugh, the 
secretary of the branch, said that the first publication, ‘‘ Abstracts of 
Feet of Fines for the Reigns of Edward I and II,” had met witha satis- 
factory reception. Next year it was proposed to produce the texts of 
the two accounts kept by the Receiver of the Parliamentary Garrisons 
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at Great Chalfield and Malmesbury during the Civil War. This would 
be a smaller volume than the other, but it was impossible for it to be 
otherwise with the present membership and the present rate of subscrip- 
tion. It was most important that the membership should be increased ; 
he hoped that by the end of the year it might number 200. This would 
go far to solve their difficulties. If they did not increase the member- 
ship they would be compelled to produce rather smaller volumes. 

The Report was then adopted, one new member was elected, and Col. 
R. W. Awdry was re-elected President for another year. 

Mr. E. N. Tuck, after paying a tribute to the work of the officers of 
the Society, proposed their re-election ex bloc, and this was carried 
unanimously. The President expressed the great regret of all the 
members at the absence of Mrs. Cunnington through illness, and spoke 
of the debt of gratitude that the Society owed to her for her invaluable 
work at the Museum for so many years past. 

After the meeting, members visited Wilton House and gardens, where 
the Earl and Countess of Pembroke showed the most notable pictures 
and other objects of interest, after which members walked to the Daye 
House, where the Mayor of Wilton, Miss Edith Olivier, O.B.E., most 
kindly gave them tea. After this members made their way to the 
Parish Church, built in 1844 by Sidney Herbert, Ist Lord Herbert of 
Lea, in the Lombardic style from the design of S. H. Wyatt, at enormous 
cost. With its tall Italian campanile, and its old Flemish and other 
Continental glass, its twisted columns of inlaid mosaic from Italy, and 
its many other foreign treasures, this Church has nothing in common 
with an English Gothic Church, but for all that it is a very remarkable 
example of the best work of the time when it was built. The small 
chancel of the old Parish Church in the centre of the town with the 
ruined arches of the nave has quite recently been restored and the 
surrounding churchyard set in order in an admirably simple way by 
the family of the late Mr. Robert Bingham, the American Ambassador, 
as representing the descendants of Bingham of Bingham’s Melcombe in 
Dorset, in memory of the fact that their relative, Robert Bingham, was 
consecrated Bishop of Salisbury, within its walls in 1229. 

The Annual Dinner of the Society took place at the Pembroke Arms 
Hotel at 7 p.m., and at 8.15 there was a public reception of the Society 
in the Town Hall by the Mayor and Corporation at which Miss Edith 
Olivier, O.B.E. (the Mayor) recalled the fact that her grandfather, Col. 
Olivier of Potterne, was one of the original members of the Society, and 
was for many years its treasurer. She welcomed the Society to Wilton 
in a most appropriate speech, after coffee had been kindly provided by 
the Mayor and Corporation. | 

Col. R. W. Awdry, while thanking the Corporation for all that they 
were doing to welcome the Society, recalled the fact that as St. Edith 
occupied so prominent a place in the early history of Wilton, it was 
only fitting that the office of Chief Magistrate should be filled by another 
Edith to-day. He then read his Presidential Address.1 


1 The address follows the account of the meeting. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST Ist, 1939.. 

Leaving the Square at Wilton at 9.30 a.m., the long string of cars and 
charabancs made for Dinton Church, the chief features of which were 
pointed out by the Rector, the Rev. R. H. B. Campbell. From Dinton 
the cars proceeded to Fonthill House where more than 14 hours were 
spent in the beautiful house and its surrounding gardens. This was 
one of the chief attractions of this year’s meeting. Mr. J. G. Morrison 
and Mrs. Morrison threw the whole house, upstairs and downstairs, open 
to members, and laid themselves out to explain its most valuable 
contents to all interested enquirers. The centre portion of the house 
itself consists of the old Manor House of Berwick St. Leonard,! which 
was taken down, transported to Little Ridge at Fonthill, and there 
rebuilt stone by stone, and the two large wings of the present house 
were added on either side of it. 

Apart from the beauty of its situation and surroundings, the house 
is full of treasures of all sorts, furniture, pictures, and, more especially, 
oriental china, of which there is a very large collection of splendid pieces, 
chiefly of the Famille Rose period, but with fine examples too of the 
early 19th century wares. The bulk of the collection came from the 
loot of the Summer Palace in the China war, and was bought as a whole 
by the Mr. Morrison of that date from the officer who acquired it, for 
£5,000. Itis thus of particular interest, as very many of the pieces 
were specially made for the palace use, and are marked accordingly. 
In addition to the porcelain, there are crystal and hard stone objects 
and enamels, and of especial interest on the spot many drawings and 
prints of the various houses which have succeeded each other at Font- 
hill. The party left Fonthill at 12.45 for lunch at the Crown Hotel, 
Tisbury, after which the interesting Church was visited, from which the 
cars moved on to Tisbury Place House and its fine barn and gatehouse. 
Both the Church and Place House were described by Major H. L. G. 
Hill, A.R.I.B.A., who had come from Donhead for the purpose. His 
account of the complete and excellent restoration by Mr. Hugh Morrison 
of the roof of the barn a few years ago was especially interesting. 
Members left Place House at 3.15 for Chilmark Church, where there 
was not much to see, Canon Goddard calling attention to the chief 
features. At 3.45 the cars left for tea at the Black Horse Inn, Teffont, 
after which they returned to Wilton. At the evening meeting in the 
Town Hall, at 8 p.m., when coffee was again provided by the kindness 
of the Mayor and Corporation, Mr. G. M. Young read a paper on Saxon 
Wiltshire, which was greatly appreciated by members, and is printed 
in this Magazine. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2np. 
The cars leaving Wilton at 9.30 stopped first at Stapleford Church, 
where the Vicar, the Rev. P. M. Mulholland, pointed out the many 


1 In the programme of the meeting it was stated by an oversight 
that the house moved was the Manor House of Berwick St. James. It 
should have read Berwick St. Leonard. 
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points of interest in this charming Church. Leaving Stapleford at 10.40, 
the party went on to Berwick St. James Church, which has many 
curious points, and has never been properly described. Here Mr. 
Mulholland again acted as guide, and Canon Goddard added a few 
words. Yarnbury Camp was the next point on the programme. Here, 
at the entrance to the earthworks, Col. R. H. Cunnington gave a full 
account of the excavations undertaken some years ago, in which he 
assisted Capt. and Mrs. Cunnington in the work. After a walk on the 
vallum, members left Yarnbury at 12.15 for lunch at The Angel Hotel 
at Heytesbury. Although the fine Church here was not on the pro- 
gramme, a good many members paid it a hasty visit, before the cars 
left at 2 p.m. for Sherrington Church, which did not call for a lengthy 
stay, and the party at 2.45 went on to Stockton. Here the Manor House 
was first visited by kind permission of Mrs. Scott, the present owner. 
Here, as well as subsequently at the Church, the Alms Houses, and 
Long Hall, Mr. W. H. Yeatman Biggs acted as guide to the party. As 
the representative of the Biggs and the Yeatman Biggs families, the 
former owners of the Manor, the whole history of the Church, the 
Manor House, Long Hall, and the village, was at his fingers’ ends, and 
he gave a most interesting talk on each of them. At the Manor House, 
the great drawing room with its fine ceiling and inner porch, was, of 
course, the chief attraction, though the fact that it was only scantily 
furnished detracted from its general effect. The interesting fireplaces 
and ceilings in other rooms were also seen. Members walked from the 
Manor House to the Church and the picturesque little almshouse, ending 
up at Long Hall, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Biggs, where 
tea was most kindly provided for them. 

The Church with its solid screen wall, and its other interesting points, 
has a charming interior, and the surrounding churchyard beautifully 
kept, giving access to the interesting gardens of Long Hall, surrounding 
the fine brick house which is itself full of old furniture and all sorts of 
other bygones, make up a group of singular charm, leaving what 
everyone agreed was a delightful taste in the mouth for the end of 
the 1939 excursions, when the cars feft at 5.15 on their return to 
Wilton. Altogether the meeting was a great success, the weather, 
though there were several storms, was on the whole kind, the attendance 
though not so large as that at the Marlborough meeting last year, was 
still larger than usual, and the places visited were new to many members. 
The papers read in the evenings were interesting, the arrangements as 
usual were carried out to the minute, and a useful balance remained 
after paying expenses. 

The actual numbers attending the meeting were as follows: 148 
meeting tickets were taken, 40 private cars and two motor coaches were 
present on the excursions; 124 members were present at tea at Wilton; 
83 at Teffont; and 110 at Stockton. 
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THREE GREAT WILTSHIRE MONUMENTS. 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY COL. R. W. AWDRY, AT 
THE WILTON MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, JULY. 3ist;: 

1939. 


To any President of the Society the choice of a subject and the 
composition of an address thereon must cause no small anxiety, but to 
one who has been called to the chair for no reason even remotely con- 
nected with archeological competence those tasks are truly awe 
inspiring. 

The addresses to which we have listened in recent years have been 
models of erudition in a variety of matters of antiquarian lore, but I 
venture to think that there is room for one—and be assured that it will 
be a very brief one—dealing with a subject which is not technical but 
which concerns matters within the knowledge of every member of the 
Society and indeed of a far wider public. 

In its summer number two years ago ‘‘ Punch ”’ published a coloured 
print delightful in its wit and mordant in its satire, entitled ‘“‘ The 
Preserved Amenity.’’ The picture showed an ancient church and 
manor house closely pressed together within a thick hedge and sur- 
rounded by a lawn-like glacis of well-kept grass a hundred yards or so 
in width. Immediately around that charmed enclosure there stretched 
arterial roads gorged with an undigested mass of roaring traffic, and 
flanked by telegraph poles groaning under their load of wires and by 
rows of standardised bungalows. 

If this address must bear a title—and I hope that it need not—its 
title shall be ‘‘ The Preserved Amenity ”’ for it deals with dangers of a 
somewhat similar nature to which some of our most famous monuments 
are exposed. 

Wiltshire. contains innumerable monuments of interest, some of them 
outstanding for their intrinsic merit, whether it be architectural, scenic 
or archeological; and in some instances the monument alone, apart 
from its surroundings, is of importance. In other cases the monument 
itself is of great importance, but for the full appreciation of its merits 
the natural features in which it is set affect its value to a degree such 
as to render those features of an importance almost equal to that of 
the monument itself. Every member of the Society will have made in 
his own mind a rough list of our Wiltshire monuments in order of 
priority and there will be remarkable variations in those lists, but few 
will be found to exclude the three great monuments of Old Sarum, 
Stonehenge and Avebury from high place in their roll. It may not 
therefore be amiss to consider these three monuments from the point 
of view of their place among their natural surroundings, and also to 
make some reference to what remains to be done on their sites. 


; OLD SARUM. 
The growth of the City of Salisbury has spelt disaster to the 
preservation of this site in anything like the position of majesty and 
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domination which it formerly held. It is one of those monuments 
which, while of great importance in itself, owes much to its situation 
and to the freedom and the isolation of that situation; in fact, if it no 
longer dominates, it loses much of its effect. Until recent years it 
evoked little protective interest, perhaps because the threat to its 
isolation was not realised; but housing and other activities have 
developed so rapidly that it is now overshadowed from several 
directions. Bishop’s Down is gone, and serves now only as the floor of 
a mass of houses. North-east of the Roman Road the Isolation Hospital 
and aerodrome have rooted themselves firmly in the landscape. On the 
West the peculiar horror of the skyline growth along the Salisbury- 
Devizes road already stretches as far as to be abreast of Old Sarum and 
preparation for activity still further out isapparent. But, if the plague 
can be stayed where it now is, there will be much virtue still remaining. 
The City Council, in recent years, has bought a considerable stretch on 
the City side, and has preserved it as an open space forall time. Alas ! 
the money spent on 70 acres five years ago might well have saved all 
Bishop’s Down and Castle Road a generation back, but still, that much 
including the base of the hill is saved. Planning agreements with 
enlightened owners have protected hundreds of acres to the north and 
north-west from the doubtful advantages of modern development, and 
will keep the land in purely agricultural occupation. While, then, 
much is lost in some directions, much is saved in others, and who shall 
say that some day the conscience of builders, ministries and councils 
may not awake and urge them even to undo some of that which their 
predecessors have done. 


So much for the natural surroundings. Does there remain anything 
on the hill itself which might profitably receive the attention of its 
guardians ? There is one thing, which might at least be the subject of 
authoritative pronouncement, if not of further excavation. The 
Norman fortress and ecclesiastical establishment have been examined 
‘and the results in part laid bare and in part recorded in print. Since 
Norman fortresses and ecclesiastical establishments are not un-common 
it may be held that enough work has been done upon them already and 
that to do more would not be justifiable, but it must not be forgotten 
thatthe site has not: held’ those two objects alone. It has been 
occupied by every culture up to and including the Norman, and further- 
more as to three-quarters of its area contained a Norman and Angevin 
city. Rumour credits its guardians with the intention of further 
examination of the former cultures on the site, but whether this be so 
or not many will hope that some day a thorough examination will be 
made of the City site—the site of a city of the first rank in its day and 
of one period only, never overlaid by successive periods to the confusion 
of the excavator. It has been said that this work was done, and done 
comprehensively with negative results at the time of the main 
excavations in 1910—14; but it must be submitted that, if this was 
the case, it would be well that it should be formally stated and an 
account of the unproductive work, which was undertaken, published. | 
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STONEHENGE. 

Stonehenge and its circles are of course of profound interest and im- 
portance in themselves and would still be so were the few acres on which 
they stand no more than a clearing in the middle ofa great city. But 
that the importance of the monument is enhanced to an immeasurable 
degree by its situation in the wildness of the Plain is indisputable and is 
witnessed to by the public response some 12 years ago to the appeal 
for the purchase for preservation purposes of the surrounding 1,400 acres. 
Those 1,400 acres are nearly sufficient for its protection on all but one 
side, but that side is developed more closely year by year, and 
unfortunately the configuration of the land makes it impossible to plant 
out its development from view. Still, as to three sides the protection 
is adequate with the exception of a small but important area to the 
south, which might easily be safeguarded by agreement with a public- 
spirited and friendly owner. It is idle, however, to claim that all is yet 
well with this large acreage of land bought by the public—the old 
aerodrome sites are still only partially cleared, and are the breeding 
ground of as rank and unsightly a growth of nettle and other weed as 
may be imagined, while fences have multiplied till the effect given is 
that of a cage, and the plough has demolished much of the avenue and 
Cursus to all but the eye of faith and that only when in flight above 
them. Whatever may be the difficulties, however long it may be before 
such a state can be brought about, it ought to be accepted as the 
ultimate aim that this great tract of downland some day return to its 
historic condition of open fenceless grassland. The difficulties are real, 
although they are too complicated to be discussed here; but, if the 
ultimate aim be definite, patience may be demanded with confidence 
and with a clear conscience. 

In this area there is much that calls for examination, and it may be 
hoped that excavation will be forthcoming in certain important 
directions—above all in the Avenue and the Cursus, and in identifying 
and marking lost barrows. Examination of the construction of the 
Avenue over a considerable distance, the definite charting of its whole 
course, excavation of some large and complete area of the Cursus, and 
the prevention of decay by vegetation, rabbits and neglect in some at 
any rate of the karrows are only minor tasks, but they are overdue. It 
may be suggested that, while work upon the Avenue may cause some 
agricultural inconvenience, there is a large and clearly defined portion 
of the Cursus running through Fargo plantation and crying aloud for 
easy and immediate excavation. Perhaps these words will reach the 
ears of some competent wielder of the spade. 


AVEBURY. 


Like that of Stonehenge the megalithic monuments around Avebury 
would be of vital moment wherever they might chance to stand, but 
even more than in the case of Stonehenge the openness of the Avebury 
complex adds importance tothe actual monuments, which spread them- 
selves over so wide an area. From the Sanctuary to Silbury Hill, from 
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thence to the Long stones and around Windmill Hill to Hackpen and 
so back to Seven Barrows Hill and the Sanctuary—a line thus drawn 
embraces an area so rich in archeology that its freedom from close 
development must be near to the heart of all—and they are many— 
who attach importance to the study of past ages. But in one respect 
the Avebury area differs from that of Stonehenge, and so the problem 
and its treatment are different. Whereas Stonehenge always stood 
isolated on its downs and man, in historic ages at any rate, never 
settled there, Avebury has been a settlement of agricultural man for a 
period of not less than a thousand years. At Stonehenge therefore it 
is both possible and reasonable to ask that the land bounded by the 
skyline should be kept free from all building, but at Avebury the pur- 
poses of agriculture have a claim to the consideration of all practical 
and reasoning men. The arable farm and the training stable are 
industries natural to the place, and no archeologist—certainly no 
Planner—would seek to injure them or to return the area to unin- 
habited downland. The method therefore employed at Avebury has 
been to seek the restriction of development within the area around the 
village, which has been outlined above, to that purpose which its 
inhabitants have followed since early Saxon days—agriculture—and to 
claim that archeological importance, and natural beauty alike, re- 
inforced by the difficulty and expense of providing the services imposed 
by modern standards render it quite unsuitable for residential or 
industrial development. 

The achievement of this aim involves the payment of compensation, 
which is in effect the purchase of such land values as are greater than 
those of agricultural land, and the reservation of certain sites upon 
which the building developments necessary to an agricultural area may 
be properly made. 

It is common knowledge that a scheme under the Planning Acts for 
the accomplishment of this end has passed through all its stages and is 
awaiting only the order of the Minister of Health to come into being, 
and that a fund subscribed by the public at large exists for the purpose 
of paying compensation to those owners of land, who will be restricted 
in their right of developing their land as they like under the scheme. 
Wide publicity, notoriety might even be a more suitable word, has 
attended the activities of recent years within this area, and it would be 
unprofitable to reopen controversial issues, which have hindered and in 
some measure limited the general approval of those activities as a 
whole, but it may be confidently hoped that the public will yet place a 
sufficient sum at the disposal of those who will become responsible for 
the carrying out of the scheme to enable them to preserve Avebury as 
an agricultural area and as a natural setting for the sustained and 
splendid work of the Morven Institute of Archaological Research upon 
the monuments themselves. 
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SAXON WILTSHIRE. 
By Ge Mee YOUNG Car: 
tread at the Wilton Meeting of the Society, August \st, 1939. 


For some years past I have been inclined to think that the wealth of 
Wiltshire in Prehistoric remains has caused later periods in history to 
be left in somewhat undeserved neglect, and I should like this evening 
to indicate one or two points where this neglect might be corrected 
and where I believe there is a promising field in which enquiries could 
be prosecuted with very good advantage. 

In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 878 we read how, in the 
seventh week after Easter, Alfred issuing from Athelney, ‘‘ rode to 
Egbertstone, which is east of Selwood, and there came to meet him all 
Somerset, and Wilset, and Hampshire this side of the water. And glad 
they were of him.”’ 

With this array he moved to Iglea and thence to Ethandun (which is 
Edington, near Westbury, and nowhere else), and there fought the 
Danes and put them to flight. Here we see the counties fully organised 
as military divisions—and, incidentally, we may notice that it is pure 
accident that our county is called Wiltshire and not Wilset to match 
Dorset and Somerset. Going back a little from 878, we hear in 851 of 
an alderman of Devonshire doing battle with the Danes; in 800 an 
alderman of the Midlands attacked Wessex at Kempsford on the 
Thames and was encountered by Weoxtan with Wilset. It wasa great 
battle, says the chronicler; both aldermen were killed and Wilset won. 
Finally, in 755, we read that a certain King of Wessex, after reigning 
one year, was for his unrighteous deeds deprived of the kingdom except 
Hampshire. Whether this means that unrighteous deeds were less 
noticeable in Hants than in other places, Ido not know. But the pass- 
age 1s proof that the shires were recognisable divisions, one of which 
could be detached from the rest of the kingdom. 

This is the earliest reference we have to the shire as a 4 Goommapbicr| 
area with a name. But in 755 we are at least 200 years later than the 
first settlement, and the difficulty is to fill up the gap. At what date 
did this organisation by shires come into existence ? When are we first 
entitled to speak of a Saxon Wiltshire, as distinguished from a Hamp- 
shire or a Dorset ? The only evidence we possess is two passages in the 
Laws of Ini, dated 694. One relates to harbouring thieves, and enacts 
that, if the culprit is an alderman, he is to be punished by the loss. of 
his shire, unless pardoned by the King. The other, provides that if a 
man withdraws himself from his lord or steals away into another shire, 
and is traced, he is to return and pay damages. 

Now, the natural rendering of these passages is that the shire is a 
fixed area under an alderman, with police arrangements of its own for 
detecting fugitives and bringing them back to their place of settlement. 
I believe that rendering.to be right, and if it is we have the shire already 
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in existence. The Law refers to them as something already there ; they 
are not a new creation. But on the other hand, if we look to the other 
parts of England, we shall not find the name in early days at all. We 
read of Kent and Sussex, Essex and East Anglia. We have a list of 
the component units of the Mercian Kingdom, but they are tribes, not 
areas. The shire, as we know it, does not seem to cross the Thames 
until the children of Alfred began the re-conquest of the Midlands from 
the Danes, and re-organised them in districts, each named after its 
principal town—the Oxford shire, the Warwick shire, and so forth. 


It was for these reasons that I ventured some years ago to put for- 
ward the suggestion that the shire, under its alderman, isa purely West 
Saxon institution—a deliberate invention devised to break the power 
of local lords, or tribal chiefs, by converting them into royal officials. 
I think this suggestion is to some extent confirmed by the map. Ifour 
shires had been natural areas and grown up anyhow, you would expect 
them to have natural boundaries. But if you walk along our borders, 
you usually cannot find the slightest reason why the boundary should 
be drawn along one line rather than another. Consider the composition 
of Wiltshire for example. Most of it, we know, is chalk, but the division 
between chalk Wilts and chalk Berks or chalk Hants is quite arbitrary. 
It also has a good deal of clay. It contains a bit of the New Forest, a 
bit of the Cotswolds, a bit of the Portland and the Purbeck which is 
properly Dorset. On the map Shaftesbury appears as if it had been 
deliberately left out of Wiltshire, and, between Frome and Bath, what 
could have been more natural than to take the River Frome as the 
boundary ? Yetitis simply ignored. All this is most readily to be 
explained if you suppose that the county divisions were artificial, and 
that for the purpose of administration a certain number of settlements 
were thrown into a block under an alderman. 


When exactly it was done we do not know. My own conjecture is— 
fowards the end of the 7th century, when, after a period of anarchy, 
there seems to have been a rapid revival of West Saxon power, and when, 
moreover, there was a remarkable concentration of able men in the 
country: Heddi Bishop of Winchester, Aldhelm of Malmesbury, the 
somewhat mysterious Ceadwalla, who carried his arms as far as Kent; 
and a no less remarkable visitor, Wilfrid of Hexham, who had seen more 
of the world than any Englishman of his day, and was enjoying a quiet 
time in the South in the intervals of quarrelling with his fellow Christians 
in the North. 

However this may be, I think we are fairly safe in assuming that 
certainly by 700, probably 680, there was an administrative area, 
known to the King and his advisors as Wilset, and occupying the same 
area that it does—apart from recent changes—to-day. The name 
means, of course, the settlers on the Wylye, or round Wilton, as you 
like to take it, just as Dorset means the Settlers round Dorn, the 
Roman station of Dornovaria, and Somerset the people round Somerton. 

Some five years ago I gave my reasons for thinking that the nucleus 
of the Kingdom of Wessex and, therefore, of the Kingdom of England, 
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actually was this little group of settlements round Wilton—the Gewissas, 
who, after prowling about the Channel and temporarily planting them- 
selves in the Isle of Wight, finally burst through the forest belt and 
established themselves in the valleys radiating from Britford. I see 
no reason to change my opinion, but it occurred to me afterwards that 
I had overlooked one piece of evidence in support of the Chronicler’s 
account of the arrival of the West Saxons from the sea, lying literally 
at my feet, which, by itself, is almost conclusive. In the earliest days 
of settlement it is natural that the main features of a territory should 
be named first, and local names will come into currency later. People 
at a distance will speak Avon, or Kennet, meaning the whole valley, 
while at first the distinguishing names attached to different points will 
only be in circulation locally. Finally, every point will be named, and 
the general name will be left attached quite capriciously to some 
particular village or farm as, forexample, the name of Avon now belongs 
to one tiny hamlet just below Christian Malford. 


Among these district names there is one which could have been given 
only by people coming from the sea. I mean Chalk. In Domesday 
Book it is a very large estate with 60 ploughs at work and three square 
miles of pasture. It must have included much more than the parishes 
of Bowerchalke and Broadchalke, which alone preserve the name. Now, 
an invader from the North, with the whole of Salisbury Plain and the 
Marlborough Downs behind him, would never have thought of calling 
this place Chalk. If he came from Southampton Water nothing is more 
natural. He would recognise that he was on a new soil, and would 
call the whole valley The Chalks in distinction from the clays and sands 
he had left behind him. I realised, however, that, though the 
cumulative evidence seemed convincing, the distinction I had observed 
between North and South Wilts might turn out to be illusory, and I 
awaited with considerable interest to see whether the Survey of Place 
Names of Wiltshire would confirm my theory or blow it sky high. You 
shall judge for yourselves, and so that there may be no deception I take 
the maps just as they reached me from the publisher, folded across the 
middle with the Vale of Pewsey as the equator, and showing the 
distribution of the various suffixes ham, tun, thorp and so forth, Now 
if the occupation of the shire was a single process, then you would 
expect to find these suffixes distributed at random. What do you find ? 


Wiltshire, as we know, is a tun county, not a ham county, and this 
is natural because, on the whole, tun belongs to the later phase of the 
settlement, and no one supposes that Wilts was occupied as early as 
Essex or Sussex. North of the Pewsey equator I count 32 hams, South 
only 14; when I come to the tuns, the proportions are quite different— 
76 in the North and 104 in the South. Try thorp; there is one in the 
South and nine in the North. Try Cote, of which there is a remarkable 
cluster, twelve strong, around the upper waters of the Avon—Wilcot, 
Sharcot, Southcot and so on. North of these I find 22; South, only 
seven. The general picture is that the South has a monotonous 
preference for tun, while the North is much more varied in its 
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terminology. I think the conclusion emerges that North and South 
were separately occupied by people whose taste in names was slightly 
different, the northerners being rather old-fashioned. 


But if we pass from that debatable ground and examine the landscape 
which the place names disclose, the first thing that strikes us is the 
distribution of the word lea, which always indicates woodland, or hay, 
an enclosure in woodland. A great belt stretches down our western 
border from North te South, and then turns East down the Nadder. 
There is an outlying patch in the extreme South-East, where we 
approach the New Forest, and a sprinkling in Savernake and Aldbourne. 
But in the middle, bare to the skies, lies Salisbury Plain, as it does to- 
day, with not one lea or one hay to break the expanse. We may con- 
clude that at that time, when local names were coming into existence, 
the landscape of Wiltshire was substantially the same as it is to-day, 
and the distribution of worth corresponds so closely with the woodland 
that I think we may assume a worth to be a piece of land reclaimed 
from the forest and brought into cultivation. 


Now here we have touched on one of our oldest and most difficult 
problems, and one which will never be solved until philologist and 
archeologist, including those who operate from the air, are reinforced 
by those who have a practical knowledge of the soil. We know that 
the Briton was, by choice or necessity, a hill cultivator, though there is 
evidence that the Vale of Pewsey was under cultivation in Romano- 
British times. The Saxon wasa valley cultivator ; in the down country 
I can only recall two villages which can be called upland—Baydon and 
Buttermere. The rest are in the valleys, close to the water, laid out in 
the regular Saxon manner, with a meadow for hay, corn on the lower 
slopes, and pasture on the downs. Now the problem is—How was that 
transition effected ? and bound up with it is another, What became of 
the British hill cultivator? The trouble is that, as with our other great 
puzzle, the date of Stonehenge, the lines of evidence do not meet at a 
point. They leave an area of uncertainty. And I should very much 
like to urge our younger archeologists to make a concerted attack on 
this problem, and I wish to suggest certain lines of approach. 


I have spoken of district names given in the early phase of the 
settlement, and there is one, or rather two, of quite exceptional] interest. 
There is a British word zal, or the like, meaning it would‘seem cultivated 
upland, such as most of our downs were in Romano-British times. But 
between the upper waters of the Wylye and Nadder this name persisted 
in Saxon times in two districts—the Duvr—ial, on the Wylye itself, and 
the Funta—ial, the ial on the stream and the ial of the springs—Deverill 
and Fonthill. Here then we havea presumption that upland cuitivation 
was continued while the newcomer was fitting himself into the lower 
stretches of the two valleys. It is a presumption only, but one which 
surely invites examination by the air photographer and the excavator. 

But since the Deverills and the Fonthills are a very large area, and as 
some sites have already been disturbed, I suggest that the first attack 
should be on the British village lying south of the Great Ridge in 
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Chicklade—a parish which connects the Deverills and the Fonthills and 
which bore in the 10th century a name Cytlid which must have been just 
as unintelligible to the Saxon as it is to us. Here you have a com- 
bination of two indicia pointing to British persistence; a pre-Saxon 
name, and a terrain uninviting to a Saxon settler by reason of the 
absence of water. For this reason it seems to me to be peculiarly 
promising, and if we could establish and characterise one type-site, then 
we should have a canon by which to test other possible cases, and I 
suspect that one result might be a very considerable modification of our 
ideas of late Romano-British work. After all, Wiltshire was not 
uninhabited when Cerdic fought at Charford, and Cyaric at Sarum, or 
when Ceawlin tried to force the defences at Barbury. The inhabitants 
must have lived somewhere, and even if after the end of the 4th century 
they got on without money, they must have had pots and knives and 
other implements of peace and war. And whereare they? Wedo not 
know. 


The next site I should like to see examined is interesting for a 
different reason. In the Vale of Pewsey and in the parish of Chirton is 
a hamlet called Conock. But the name means, apparently, Cunaco, 
the place on the height. How did it get down there? The same 
problem confronts us at Knook, which is the same word, though the 
village is actually on the river. Now, on Wilsford Down, overlooking 
Chirton, Hayward, in 1853, explored a large and apparently prosperous 
village, the remains from which at Devizes are discreetly listed as 
Roman Query. Perhaps the Curators will tell us what there was in 
them that roused their scruples. But let me assume for a moment 
that Cunaco was the name of this village. InaSaxon mouth it becomes 
something like Cunuc, though what it means he does not know. Per- 
haps for a time he finds it useful to let the Britons go on growing corn 
for him up there, while he is bringing the vale into cultivation. Then, 
when his new lay-out is ready, the Cunucings, as he would call them, 
come down hill and settle in a weala-tun apart from the main village. 
They will still be the Cunucings, and their hamlet will therefore be 
Cunuc. Inno other way can I see how the name could have travelled 
from the top of this hill to the bottom. 


These then are two points where persistence is a priori probable. To 
them I would add a third, on the opposite side of the Vale of Pewsey 
at Alton. Let me recall the landscape to you. Here Wansdyke is at 
its most massive and runs more or less along the watershed between the 
Kennet and Avon valleys—an ideal boundary you would suppose for 
the Saxon villages on either side. But they simply ignore it. On the 
other hand they do use, for miles, the Roman road, even at places where 
the Roman road is under Wansdyke and therefore invisible. How do 
you account for that? Well, I have looked at the ground in every 
possible light. I have studied it on the map and in the splendid set of 
air pictures at Southampton. And the conclusion I came to surprised 
me as much as if I had discovered under the text of a Saxon charter a 
bit of the lost books of Livy. It may surprise you, too, but here it is: 
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The Roman road was driven with as little care for the interests of the 
proprietors and the amenities of the country as if it had been conceived 
by the Roads and Bridges Committee, and the British estates on either 
side were re-aligned. There is proof from the air that this was done 
elsewhere. Then, some hundreds of years later, Wansdyke was thrown 
up as an emergency defence against the Thames Valley. But this: did 
not cause any alteration in the old British boundaries. Finally the Saxon 
came and fitted himself into these boundaries, taking over the British 
villages as going concerns complete with their natives, their wealas, just 
as the Normans took over the Saxon villages. Look at the boundary 
between Stanton and Alton Barnes, of which we have three 10th 
century charters. In one place it is a stone row of sarsens hauled off 
the fields to make way for the plough. But that stone row must be 
British. No Saxon with the rich fields of the Vale of Pewsey to plough 
ever took his oxen and his gear up to the top of Milk Hill and started 
ploughing there. 


Thereafter, in the second phase, the population left the downs and 
concentrated round the spring heads. The downs went back to grass, 
and very poor grass it must have been at first. It struck me the other 
day when passing Edington and noticing the strong lines of the plough 
terraces on the crest of the down, that here was the explanation of the 
name. For a long while those terraces must have been a waste of 
thistles and nettles, and it is certainly curious that what the Saxon 
would have called a hillside in that condition is exactly what he did 
call that village—Ethandune, the waste down. 


Come back to Alton and having finished your survey of the down, 
descend into the vale. There you observe something which is very rare 
in Saxon boundaries. The surveyor having finished the main estate, 
comes back to the downs and takes in an appendix which is drawn to 
include the modern estate of West Stowell, where one of the fields is 
called Stanchester. It has never been excavated. But an afternoon 
with a spade was enough to reveal a Romano-British house, apparently 
of some substance, built as walls still are there, with a sarsen footing 
and a lighter upperwork. Hence no doubt its name. 


Now why does the charter treat this part of Alton as a separate 
entity ? I answer: Because it was a separate entity, and always had 
been. It was a British hamlet living under the wing of its Saxon neigh- 
bour. I admit that this is conjecture, but, as Darwin said, all observa- 
tion needs a hypothesis to direct it. The time has gone by when 
promiscuous digging, undirected by the search for something in 
particular, could yield satisfactory results. Andso Icome to my fourth 
suggestion. Again and again in Saxon charters ycu come on points 
called the Heathen Burial. Not one of them has ever been identified. 
Evidently the Saxon distinguished them from a barrow or a low. 
Evidently they were somehow recognisable. And what were they ? 
Who were these heathens ? Why were they so obliging as to be always 
burying themselves at places which would make good boundary marks 
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for Saxon villages ?. Well, the first thing to do is to’ find one of them 
and.see what it was. 


'The hypothesis that there was.in Be Wessex a atone: ‘British sur- 
‘vival will account for much that is otherwise inexplicable. - It explains 
‘how some British words—penn, a hill; cors, a reed ; chet,-a wood ; and 
‘Idover; so common in North-West Wilts—found their way into the 
common speech of the Saxon. It explains such names as Britford—the 
ford‘where the Britons crossed from‘ one of their villages to another. 
‘Above all it explains the care taken in the Laws of Ini to define the 
‘tights of Welshmen of all degrees. You do not legislate for an odd sur- 
vivorhefe and there. In those laws you find rent-paying Welshmen 
such as'I imagine the people of Conock and Stanchester to have been. 
‘And they are not serfs ; they have slaves of their own. You have a 
‘very interesting class, the King’s Mounted Welshmen, who ride his 
errand, his native A.D.C.’s, in fact, and this may remind us that the 
charters sometimes refer to wealaweg, the Welsh road: or native path. 
You have Welshmen with one hide of land, Welshmen with five, sub- 
stantial proprietors, the lords of little villages. _ Now it is possible that 
these laws were drawn up when the expansion of the Kingdom west- 
ward had created a Welsh problem. But that is not the way ofa 
primitive legislator who always tries to base himself on existing custom, 
and.it is equally possible, in my judgment more likely, that these pro- 
visions.are based on old practice and that from the first the Gewissan 
‘Kingdom contained a large British element which had somehow or other 
to be fitted in. With the conversion of the West Saxon, the process 
would in some ways be easier, because in the intervals of fighting there 
might be peaceful intercourse between the clergy on both sides, and, in 
fact, Canterbury seems to have been disturbed by the tendency of the 
Church of Wessex to go native, to fraternise with. the older Christianity 
of the: West, which steadily refused to accept the primacy of the 
Metropolitan see. Malmesbury was a Celtic foundation ; Glastonbury, 
a still older centre, was Sen treated by the West Saxon with pro- 
poune respect. 


‘In the North of England this contact of Angle and Celt generated a 
most brilliant art, of which only fragments survived the Danish in- 
vasions but enough to show its quality—the Lindisfarne Gospels for 
example, or the Bewcastle cross. One might have expected that round 
centres like Malmesbury something similar would have sprung up, but 
one must regretfully acknowledge that the early Christian civilisation 
of Wessex has left no corresponding memorials. The 8th century is a 
very dark period, and West Saxon art only blossoms in the 9th, from 
which we have such pieces as the carved stones at Colerne and Rams- 
bury, the dancing man of Codford St. Peter (whom I believe to be Noah, 
symbolized by his hammer, taking the first pull at the grapes dangling 
into his mouth), and what in my judgment is the finest of all, the arches 
with the vine pattern at Britford. All these I think are the product of 
that period when Wessex suddenly shot to the front and before the 
Danish storm broke over the land. Butif such unimportant places as 
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Britford and Codford could commission artists of such a onc ae 
knows what may have perished ? 


This sudden rise of Wessex from obscurity to the leadership of the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race is one of the most remarkable reversals of for- 
tune in our history. All the material advantages were on the side of 
Mercia, except one,,and that was decisive. On a smaller. scale 
Wessex—primitive Wessex—presents just the same face to the north as 
Ile de France and Paris do to the east—the long slope up to Chalons 
sur Marne and the steep escarpment ; another climb up to the. Verdun 
escarpment, and a third up to Nancy, are reproduced in the chalk 
formation which shelters Wilton and Winchester. First there is the long 
rise up to the escarpment from Inkpen Beacon to Westbury ; then there 
is, beyond the Kennet, the Hackpen escarpment running round to Ash- 
down; finally, thrown out to the north, the low but steep face from 
Yatesbury to Wroughton. So long as these escarpments were watched, 

and held, Wessex was safe against the north, unless, indeed, the invader. 
made a long stretch to the west, and came down Fossway, so turning 
the natural defences. Thus it is that the map of North Wilts is eed 
with battlefields. . Ashdown is just beyond our borders, but inside we: 
have in a line Barbury, Kennet, and two battles on the downs above 
Alton. Just in front is Ellandun, lying under the Wroughton escarp- 
ment, and on Fossway we have Sherston, where Edmund fought Canute. 
Finally we have on the innermost escarpment the site of Alfred’s crown- 
ing victory of Ethandune in 878. 


But natural defences are not enough unless the roads which pierce 
them are commanded, and we have in a document known as Burghal’ 
Hidage, a plan of defence which is commonly attributed to the early 
10th century, but seems to me to be more likely to be of King Alfred’s: 
own devising, and subsequently expanded, when London and the South 
Midlands were recovered. Unluckily it has come down to us in a very 
bad copy. But the general idea is clear. 

A line of fortified places runs along the Channel or a little alle. 
Then we cross to the Bristol Channel and return east to the Thames 
Valley. To each fortress is assigned a contributory area from which [ 
suppose the defenders were drawn. On the southern line in Wiltshire 
the fortresses are Wilton and Tisbury, on the north Malmesbury and 
Cricklade ; Wilton you might expect ; Malmesbury isa natural fortress ; 
Cricklade guards the fords of the Thames. - The importance of Tisbury 
is surprising unless you remember that Wardour was a royal seat, and, 
Tisbury is very well situated for reinforcing Suehagesl ular, on one side 
and Wilton on the other. 


Within this loop of fortresses Wessex enjoyed complete security for: 
100 years, the longest period of peace and quiet, I suppose, that any 
part of England, or indeed of Europe, had throughout the Dark Ages. 
To this period belongs the second blossoming of West Saxon art, of which 
the chief memorial in architecture is the church of Bradford-on-Avoné 
To the same period belongs the great array of Saxon laws and charters, 
and the final constitution of the shires and hundreds. All that belongs: 
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to the general history of the country, but it so happens that among 
these records there are two which enable us to put together the history 
ofa Wiltshire family for three or four generations, and as I believe no 
other such record is forthcoming from any other part of England, per- 
haps we may follow their fortunes in detail. 


You will remember that among the parts of Wiltshire not yet annexed 
by the War Office there is a very beautiful and lonely stretch round 
Buttermere and Ham. MHere, sometime in the reign of Alfred, 
Wulfhere acquired an estate which passed to Wulfric his son, and in 
due course to Wulfgar, his grandson. By his day the estate was very 
large, including, in Wiltshire, Collingbourne, Ham and Buttermere; and 
over the border, Inkpen and Denford in Berks, and Ashmere. By his 
will, which is preserved in the British Museum, he disposes of his 
property thus: He gives a life interest in Collingbourne and Inkpen to 
his wife Affe, and in Collingbourne Ducis to this day there is a hamlet 
which bears her name—Aughton; after her death they go to Hyde 
Abbey and the church at Kintbury. Craeft, which may be Crofton, 
near Bedwyn, goes to Wynsi, and Denford to Athelstan and Cynestan, 
if they behave themselves properly; Buttermere to Byrsige, and 
another relation on the same condition; and Ashmere to ‘‘ whichever 
of my young kinsmen behaves himself best towards me’’. A _ better 
device for securing respectful attention in one’s old age could not be 
imagined. 


In another document the names Wulfgar, Byrsige, and Athelstan all 
crop up together, and the combination makes it at least probable that 
we are dealing with a branch of the samefamily. Ifso, then Wulfgar’s 
anxiety as to the behaviour of his young relations seems to have been 
justified. 


The record is preserved in Westminster Abbey, under the title of 
“The Tale of Sunbury,” and it starts dramatically. ‘‘ The beginning 
was that a woman was stolen from Alfsige, son of Byrsige, and the 
culprit was traced to Wulfstan, father of Wulfgar.’’ Wulfstan said that 
Athelstan was responsible tor the man, so Athelstan was summoned to 
Sunbury. He acknowledged the summons, but failed to appear. So 
Alfsige demanded compensation, and he paid up—two pounds. A 
generation or so earlier that might have been the end of the matter. 
But in the days of King Edmund things were not made so easy for the 
evildoer. The kings of the house of Alfred were bent on establishing 
the doctrine that all serious crimes are offences, not only against the 
victim and his relations, but against the King’s Peace. So the story 
continues: The Alderman of Wessex then required Athelstan to pay 
his fine for not appearing in court. Athelstan said he had not the 
wherewithal. So his brother Edward said ‘‘I have the title deeds of 
Sunbury which our forebears left me. Let me have the land and I will 
pay the fine’. Said Athelstan: ‘‘I would rather it perished in fire or 
flood ’’. To which Edward answered: ‘‘It would be worse if neither 
of us had it’’. So the alderman seized the land, and Athelstan went 
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off and stayed at Northall with Wulfgar ‘‘ within the turns of fortune ”’: 
i.e., Waiting for something to turn up. 


In due course the King died, and Athelstan re-entered on his land at 
Sunbury. The new King promptly turned him out. Then it struck 
the persistent Athelstan that, having lost his case by West Saxon law, 
he might win it by Mercian law, and to Mercia he addressed himself, 
still with the same result —if he wants his land he must pay his fine. 
So he disappears from the story, and Sunbury, after various turns, 
comes to Egfrith, who put himself and his heirs under the protection of 
Archbishop Dunstan. When Egfrith was no more, the Archbishop, in 
his capacity as trustee, went to the King, and received this reply, 
“ My Council and I deprived Egfrith of all his dignity because of the 
sword that hung from his hip when he drowned’’. So in the end 
Dunstan had to buy the land at Sunbury for 200 gold pieces. - 


There is a great deal of interest in this story, and I will only notice 
in passing two or three points. One is the great liberality to the 
Church, which, by the Norman Conquest, was the greatest owner of 
property in Wiltshire. We notice also that the Saxon has no idea of 
building up a great territorial lordship; estates come together and are 
broken up again in a way that a Norman magnate would never have 
countenanced. We notice also what was always to be a characteristic 
of our law—the very serious nature of theft. The sword which was 
hanging from Egfrith’s hip when he was drowned was a stolen sword, 
and that was enough to involve him in forfeiture. 


And it so happens that we have another story, that of a stolen sword- 
belt, the ultimate consequences of which were equally serious, and, 
singularly enough, equally profitable to the Church. I have mentioned 
the Royal seat of Wardour and the fortress of Tisbury, and the story 
bears on the misdeeds of two young gentlemen, Helmstan and Athelm 
Higa, which, in this connection, we must translate Athelm of the Body- 
guard. Near Tisbury, you wili remember, is Hindon, which is the 
Down of the Household, and I take it provided the Guard’s mess with 
fresh meat. Helmstan led off by stealing a belt which belonged to 
Ethelred. Athelm claimed his land at Fonthill as forfeit, and the King 
referred the matter to a committee, who reported at Wardour ‘‘in the 
inner chamber where the King was washing his hands,”’ that Athelm 
had not made out his case. Athelm was not satisfied, and the King 
suggested that he should make his claim on oath. So Athelm appealed 
to his godfather—who tells the story—for support in his oath, and god- 
father promises to back him ‘‘in all thatis straight and not crooked,’’ on 
the simple condition that he should hand over the title deeds of Font- 
hill. So Athelm made his oath, and got the land for his lifetime, only 
he also fell into bad ways and drove some unyoked oxen away from 
Fonthill to Chicklade. His drover was a careless fellow, who did not 
remove the traces from the road, and, when he ran away, a bramble 
ripped his neb, and he was identified. So Athelm of the Household 
Troops also lost his land, and the upshot was that Fonthill and its title 
deeds passed to Winchester. It was evidently a local sensation of the 
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first: water, and, by accident, we are able to identify exactly one parcel 
of the land at issue. Helmstan satisfied the committee that his father 
had. bought it from Ethelthryth, who had it in full ownership. as-her 
morning gift from her husband, and in Chilmark there is.a farm which 
still carries the name of Morning Gift in the form Mooray.. 

But apart from such glimpses as this we know extraordinarily little 
of what was going on in these years. The line of able princes which 
begins with Alfred, the ablest sequence, I suppose, that has ever reigned 
in England, had reduced the county to the happy condition of having 
no history. It was, we know, a time of great legal activity, great 
administrative vigour ; there was much writing, much church-building ; 
an energetic reform of the cathedrals by St. Dunstan. At the Coronation 
of 973 the House of Cerdic seemed to have finished their work ; complete 
peace reigned up to the Forth, and what was happening beyond no one 
minded. 

And there let-us leave Saxon Wiltshire, at lease for the time, sunning 
itself in profound peace, while the news comes year by year—the Five 
Boroughs have been recovered, York has been occupied, Northumbria 
has submitted, the Scots have sworn fealty—and all unaware of the 
gathering peril beyond the North Sea, and all unprepared LOmMmMeCt lita 
The. Golden Age ended in a terrible catastrophe; and the re-emergence 
of Saxon. society, and the transition from Saxon to Norman, might be 
the theme for another speaker another year. Ten years or so after our 
Society was founded, some members were wondering what it would do 
when everything was known. Well, we are just beginning to see how 
much there is to be known. And I chose the subject of ‘Saxon 
Wiltshire’ this evening because it is, I think, to those two transition 
periods at the beginning and end of the Saxon age that our activities 
ong ne next to be directed. 
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THE CHURCHES OF DONHEAD <ST: MARY AND ST. 
ANDREW. 


By H. L. G. Hue, F.R.LB.A., RET. 


The two parishes of the Donheads lie in the extreme south-west 
corner of the county, at the head of the beautiful valley of the river 
Nadder, and the following notes on their respective Churches are made 
for insertion in the Magazine as I cannot trace that they have had the 
advantage of a visit from the Society for over Sonia years and so 
may be unknown to many of its members. 


DonHEAD Sr. Mary. 

This Church is a Rectory with the adjoining villages of Charlton, 
Combe and Ludwell, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. It was held 
1302—1564 by the Abbess of Shaston, whose court sat in her Grange at 
Berry- Court. The old Farm House bearing that name is still standing 
in the parish. . : 

The Church occupies a commanding position on the top of the hill on 
which the village of its name is built and from its churchyard there is 
a wonderful view of the Nadder Valley with Wardour and its old Castle 
in the middle distance, and the chalk downs with the clump of Wingreen 
to the east. Before giving a more detailed description of the Church it 
would be perhaps well if I tried to show how it may have grown from 
early in the 12th century to the present day. 

From the early Norman font and a portion of moulding of that date 
in the north aisle and what appear to be traces of the shallow 12th 
century buttresses flanking the present chancel arch, there can I think 
be little doubt thata Church of that date existed on the present site. 
It would probably have been a plain rectangular building, occupying 
the site of the present nave and divided from a smaller and narrower 
chancel beyond by a round-headed arch such as we see in Studland 
Church to-day. In the transition period, 12th—13th century, the present 
south arcade and aisle were built, and a few years later the northern 
arcade and aisle were added. 

Towards the end of the 13th century, the clerestory walls were raised 

and the windows added, and the earlier chancel was replaced by the 
present chancel and its arch. 
In the 14th century the flanking Chapels were built, and the chancel 
arcading leading to them ; the lower stages of the western tower and its 
arch, and the south porch, at the north and south aisles were heightened 
and the present windows inserted. In the early 15th century the 
western tower was completed, and later the window over its west door 
was inserted. 

In probably the 16th century the addition of what may have been 
the Priest’s house at the west end of the south aisle was made. 

The present Church, which is built of the local stone, consists of.a 
lofty and well proportioned clerestoried nave of three bays with pointed 
arches of two double chamfered members springing from circular piers 
with moulded caps and bases. _ 
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The south arcade is the earlier and richer of the two in ornament, 
with octagonal moulded and foliated caps of the transition period. 

The north arcade has similar membered and pointed arches with a 
small circular hood mould on the nave side and plain moulded chamfered 
and circular caps and bases. 

The nave is lit by ten single light, lancet shaped windows in the 
clerestory, five on each side, with curtain arches and hood moulds. 
Traces of early coloured scroll and line work may beseen on the plaster 
of the wall above the north arcade. 

The north and south aisles of the nave were built at thesame time as 
the nave arcading but were evidently heightened and the present win- 
dows inserted in the 14th century. 

The chancel arch built late in the 13th century springs from engaged 
and semi-octagonal piers with foiiated caps and moulded bases. The 
carving of the capital on the south side is curious and represents five 
kneeling figures, gathering fruit from the foliage above them. ; 

The chancel, which took the place, no doubt, of the early Norman 
chancel, was built late in the 13th but altered in the 14thcentury when 
the north and south arcades, leading to the flanking Chapels were built. 

These arcades, in two bays, have pointed arches springing from piers 
with hollow mouldings set between circular and engaged columns with 
moulded caps and bases. These resemble so closely the piers in St. 
Andrew’s Church described later that they might almost have been 
done at the same time, and by the same hand. 

The present three-light east window appears to be a modern repro- 
duction of 'the original window. 

The South Chapel or chantry was added in the I4th century; the 
old piscina resting on a modern base in its south-east corner has 
apparently been moved there from some other position in the church. 

This chantry is now used as a vestry and organ chamber, and the 
doorway in the south wall has been added later. 

The Lady Chapel on the north side of the chancel is also of 14th 
century work, and has lately been brought back to its original purpose, 
and a subsidiary altar placed there. 

In the quatrefoil light of one of its windows is the only piece of old 
glass remaining in the Church. 

The lower stages of the western tower and its arch were built in the 
14th century. The corbels to the latter are modern. The upper stages 
may have been added early in the 15th century, and the whole tower 
with its well-proportioned buttresses is a striking addition to the 
Church. 
~ The south porch, with its stone-ribbed and vaulted roof, is an 
interesting piece of 14th century work, and on the left side, as you 
enter, are the remains of a ‘“‘scratch’”’ or ‘‘mass’’ dial. Nothing now 
remains of what was probably the priest’s house in the re-entering angle 
of the south aisle and tower, and the doorway leading to it is blocked, 
By the chases left on the south face of the tower it would appear to 
have been a building of two stories, and traces of one of its wanes 
can be seen on the tower buttress. 
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The tower has a ring of six bells. These were cast from the old peal 
of four in 1771, and bear the following inscriptions :— 
1. MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDER, LONDON. 1905. 


2. CAST BY JOHN WARNER & SONS, LONDON. 1887. 
IN MEMORIAM, J.P. 


3. I MEAN TO MAKE IT UNDERSTOOD, ALTHO I 
AMGEP DIE ey EEL AM;GOOD: ik. WwW. 
(Robert Wells of Aldbourne 1798.) 
R. WELLS OF ALDBOURNE FECIT MDCCLXXI 


Dee PAMES WELLES, CHURCHWARDEN, JAMES 
WELLS ALDBOURNE FECIT, 1826. 


(This must have been one of the last bells cast in this foundry as 
it was bought up in this year by Thomas Mears of Whitechapel.) 


On MEARS & STAINBANK, FOUNDER LONDON. 1905. 


A few years ago the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
was consulted about the excessive vibration caused when these bells 
were rung, and on the advice of Mr. Edwin Lewis, of Wishaw, Glasgow, 
the ropes were changed over to the other side of the wheels, and by 
this simple measure the sway of the tower was so reduced that much 
building work was avoided. 

In the 18th century a musician’s gallery, probably under the tower, 
existed, as items for the cost of its repair and for new strings and bow 
for the bass viol appear in the churchwarden’s accounts of that time. 

The font under the tower is a very interesting example of early 12th 
cent. work. It is circular with nine round-headed arches springing 
from engaged circular columns with cushion caps and moulded bases. 

In the spandril of the arches are circular balls, and above, a charming 
cable pattern frieze. 

The altar piate consists of a silver chalice with the hall mark 1638. 
This chalice was stolen from the Rectory in 1849, but on the informa- 
tion of a shepherd boy, was dug up on the downs on the way to Bland- 
ford. It was much mutilated and in a measure re-made (Nightingale’s 
Ch. Plaie of Wilts). No inscription. A silver paten with foot, and hall 
mark 1734. No inscription. 

The rest of the plate is modern and consists of a silver chalice and 
paten 1872, and a flagon 1870. 

It is surprising in a Church of this age to find no interesting monu- 
ments and very few mural tablets earlier than the last century. An 
18th cent. stone tablet nnder the tower records that Dom. ATHELM 
GUILLEMET, a Carthusian monk, was buried here; he with five others 
had fled from France at the time of the first Revolution and settled in 
the hamlet of Combe in a house now known in consequence as the 
Priory. It was, however, never really a Monastic building. 

In the south chantry a stone and slate tablet records that John 
Jefferies entered this life in 1654 and left it in 1711. 

The Jacobean altar table is interesting as having a sliding top 
whereby its length could be considerably increased, and at the time of 
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celebration it was placed east and west with the communicants ranged 
round it. There are, I believe, very few of these telescopic altars now 
remaining. The earliest Church register now existing is dated 1678. 

The first Rector holding the living under the Abbess of Shaston was 
Walter Hervey, 1298. 


THE CHARLTON CHAPELRY. 

This ancient Chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist no longer 
exists. It occupied a site on the east side of the lane leading from the 
main Salisbury-Shaftesbury road to Charlton village, at the bottom of 
the hill by the stream and near a meadow which still bears the name of 
Chapel Mead. 

It served the hamlets of Charlton, Combe and J.udwell, and is 
mentioned in the King’s books (Henry VIII) as part of the Rectory of 
Donhead St. Mary. ; 

It appears from such records as exist to have been a small rectang- 
ular building, 54ft. long by 20ft. wide, with nave, chancel, tower and 
south porch. Its original date is is unknown but we know that it was 
repewed in 1726. 

The site was damp and the building no doubt had been allowed to 
get into bad repair, but for whatever cause it was pulled down in 1837, 
and the present ugly modern Church was built near the main road. 

Its two bells were cast into one bell for the new Church, which also 
has in use the old chalice bearing the hall mark of 1734. The silver 
paten of similar date among the altar plate of the Mother Church may 
possibly have belonged to the old Chapel. 

A singular custom prevailed at this Chapelry, early in the 17thcent., 
whereby each inhabitant or householder was to provide a share of the 
bread and wine for the Holy Communion and to bring the same “‘in 
divers parcells, pots and bottells”’ and after a sufficient portion had 
been consecrated the rest was reserved for the use of the Curate. 

By a formal agreement drawn up under Episcopal Seal in 1638, it 
was agreed that this custom should cease and that in future the charge 
for the bread and wine should be borne by the whole parish. This 
deed, I believe, is among the records in Salisbury, but the parish copy 
of it is missing. 


CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, DONHEAD. 


This Church, dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, does not quite 
possess the architectural interest of its neighbour, St. Mary’s, Donhead, 
and has unfortunately suffered largely, in the hands of the so-called 
restorers. 

It is built of the local green sandstone which weathers very quickly, 
and so makes it difficult to mark with certainty, any later additions or 
alterations. 

It consists of a 14th century clerestoried nave of four bays with wide 
north and south aisles, chancel, western tower and an entrance porch 
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on the south. A modern vestry has been added at the east end of the 
north aisle. 

The chancel and the south aisle were largely rebuilt in the early part 
of the 19th century and the tower in 1895. 

Like St. Mary’s, up to the Dissolution it belonged to the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury whose arms “‘ Azure, a cross fleury between four Martlets 
or’ occupy a shield of 15th century glass in the top piercing of the east 
Chapel window of the chancel. The nave arcades have double ogee 
moulded and pointed arches springing from piers with hollow mouldings 
set between four circular and engaged columns with moulded caps and 
bases. The last bay to the east in both arcades is much narrower 
than the others and later in date. 

The western arch of the north arcade terminates with a 14th century 
carved shield supported by angels and bearing the emblems of the 
Passion resting on a shaft and corbel formed by a crudely cut head of 
our Lord. 

The corresponding arch of the south arcade has in the last hundred 
years, also been finished with a shield supported by angels and bearing 
the Cross of St. Andrew and below a head, possibly meant for St. 
Andrew, the whole of poor and modern design. 

The blocked doorway at the east end of the north arcade formed the 
entrance to the rood loft, the steps to which still exist in the thickness 
of the wall behind. 

The rood then must have been placed some ten feet to the west of 
the chancel arch in its present position. 

In the description of the Church in his Azstory of Modern 
Wiltshire Sir Richard Colt Hoare says that a chantry to the Blessed 
Virgin founded and endowed in 1327, existed on the south side of the 
Church and was approached by a large pointed arch. It is possible 
that he was in error, in placing it to the south, as its more likely position 
would have been at the end of the present north aisle on the site now 
occupied by the modern vestry, but whether north or south, there is 
now no trace of it leit. 

The western tower was rebuilt in 1895. The broken remains of tracery 
and a head built into the north wall evidently came from the old tower, 
which also had a clock, the works of which lie on the floor of the new 
tinging chamber. 

The oak bell frame has provision for a peal of five bells but contains 
only four ; the most interesting is the third, a pre-Reformation bell. 
Mr. Walters, in his Church Bells of Wiltshire, gives the following par- 
ticulars :— 

b MR. CHRISrkR MAISH & MR. ROBT. MERCER, CH. Wbs. 
W [bell] C 

(William Cockey of Frome cast about 1730). 

FEARE GOD IW 1613. 
(John Wallis of Salisbury.) 

3. SANCTA KATERINA ORA PRO NOBIS. 

(Letters in Gothtc script. A London bellfounder, 1450—1500). 
4. WASBROUGH "HALE-&-CO BRISTOL 1831. 


bo 
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The bowl of the font below the tower has either been entirely retooled 
or a modern one substituted and set on what is possibly the old circular 
base. 


Some of the mural tablets mentioned by Hoare are missing and have 
been replaced by modern stone tablets by the Rev. W. Dansey, Rector 
1820—1850. 


One of these records the name of John Witney, Rector, 1631—1669. 
He was sequestrated under the Act of Uniformity in the reign of 
Charles IT, but was afterwards restored to the living. A small 17th 
century brass plate, bearing his name and date, was lately found in the 
Church, and has been fixed on the north wall of the chancel. 


This plate had evidently been let into a slab covering his grave, but 
of this and others, there are now no trace. They were probably 
removed when the modern tile paving in the Church was laid, or may 
possibly lie hid beneath the raised wood flooring of the modern seating. 


The 17th century Cummage memorial in the north aisle has got 
strangely mixed up with the cornice and frieze of another unknown 
tablet, which has been inserted between this monument and its circular 
pediment urns and shield. 


A grave slab much broken with a full-length raised cross of early 14th 
century design was found outside the Church; it bears no lettering, 
but for its better protection has now been placed inside at the end of 
the south aisle. A large marble tablet on the wall of this aisle is placed 
to the memory of John Cooke, who fell in the battle of Trafalgar, und 
has, with a poem by his widow, at the foot, the following inscription :— 


“SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOVEN COOMGE, ISSO), ILANINS, GAP IDAION Ole 
HlS MAJESTY ’S SHIP BELLEROPHON 
WHO IN THE BATILE 

OF TRAFALGAR 

ON THE 21st of OCTOBER, 1805 

HAVING EVINCED THE MOST CONSUMMALE SKIEL 
AND BNA VBRY, 
LN AN sla CONINLNKCIE Ol2 INGUAIE JENVISINGNM UIE, ID ANY 
PELE | 
IN A MOMENT GLORIOUS INDEED TO HIS COUNTRY 
IEIOIE UUs) D) Tey INeNs JUNIO IVIUDIUIANIE, IAI 
OF ALL WHO KNEW HIM. 
HIS INCONSOLABLE WIDOW 
PEACES THs; TABLES LO,KE CORD 
EWS) Vil Ws Se) eu S oe Aavs 
NEAR THE SPOUT WHICH HE HAD CHOSEN 
ASeHwS, PAVOU RIG Eiki Dir Vie Nab 
AND TO WHICH 
HAVING EEE Wt Ad Tn CAs Ore ei Ss COU Nien, 
Jali, Jnl DONsINa ID INK) Wil ORI a. 
Pe ANN@) Ae WANs S43 
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The altar plate of the Church is entirely modern—of the chalice that 
the commissioners of Edward VI delivered to Edmund Bower and 
Thomas Coke ‘‘ for the use of Dunhede Andrewe ”’ there is alas no trace. 

The earliest register of births goes back to 1653—1740 but has suffered 
somewhat from damp. 

The list of Rectors, of which a copy hangs in the Church, begins with 
Adam de Blyde, 1302. 


Erratum. The Church of Dornhead St. Andrew. 
In the account of the Church on p. 43 it is suggested that possibly 
Sir R. C. Hoare was wrong in saying that ‘‘a Chantry to the Blessed 
Virgin founded and endowed in 1327, existed on the south side of the 
Church and was approached by a large pointed arch’’, and that it was 
more likely that the Chantry stood at the end of the N. aisle. Since 
this note was in print my attention has been drawn to a drawing by 
John Buckler made in 1804, now in the Society’s Library at Devizes. 
This gives a S.W. view of the Church which proves that Hoare’s state- 
ment wascorrect. A south transept is shown with a large south window, 
and a small two-light window over it, anda battlemented lean-to porch 
on the west side. This transept may well have contained the Chantry 
Sir Richard mentions, but both the transept and the porch as shown 
by Buckler have now, alas, gone. The old tower, since rebuilt, is also 
shown in the drawing. EL eesG rir. 
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THE ROMAN VILLA AT ATWORTH, WILTS. 
By A. SHAw MELLOR AND RICHARD GOODCHILD. 


Before proceeding with the account of the excavation of the Roman 
site at Atworth, it will be as well to make a preliminary statement as 
to the position of the authors. One of them (A.S.M.) had been associ- 
ated with the work since its commencement in August, 1937; the 
other (R.G.) came on the scene in August, 1938, and was associated with 
it for a fortnight. During the first period the excavation was proceeded 
with slowly, as time and the difficulty of procuring suitable assistance 
permitted ; also, of course, very little work could be carried on in the 
autumn and winter months. During the second period of a 
fortnight in August, 1938, an intensive scheme of operations was 
undertaken, so that by the end of that period it could be said that 
sufficient exploration of the permitted area of excavation had been 
made to enable a correct plan and description of the site to be prepared. 

The authors decided to write a joint account, and have pooled their 
description of the facts and their interpretation thereof ; and although 
perhaps the reader will be able to form some conclusion as to which 
author is responsible for certain parts of the report, it should be under- 
stood that it is a mutual one and expresses the views of both of them. 

The latter part of the excavation of this interesting place was 
hampered, and finally brought to a close by the deplorable political 
situation in Europe. Much important work remains to be undertaken 
on the still unexplored portion of the ground, and it is to be sincerely 
hoped that when the present uproar is over, it may be posssible for 
some future explorer tocomplete the examination of the Atworth Villa. 

The discovery of this new Roman site adds one more to the already 
recognised pieces of evidence of Roman occupation in this neighbourhood. 
Ifa point is taken slightly south of the village of Box, there are withina 
radius of 24 miles the known remains of six Roman villas, 2.e., Box, 
Ditteridge, Colerne, Hazelbury, Bathford and Atworth, parts of the 
main Roman roads now represented by the Fosseway and the Wans- 
dyke, and two sites on which casual Roman potsherds have been picked 
up. We are therefore justified in saying that this region must have been 
thoroughly ‘‘ Romanised ”’ at one time, and judging from the dateable 
objects reported from excavation on some of these sites, the high-water 
mark of this ‘‘ Romanisation ’’ was during the third and first half of the 
fourth centuries. 

In the year 1902 nine small Roman brass coins were picked up in a 
field at Atworth, covering the period A.D. 270—390,! and it is reported 
locally that from time to time casual coins and other objects of Roman 
origin have been found in the neighbourhood of the village. 

In the late summer of 1936 a coin was picked up by the son of Mr. 
Rawlings of Poplar Farm, Atworth, on an arable field on his father’s 


1 Wilts Arch. Mag., vol. xxxiii, p. 169. 
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farm, and was by him taken to the Atworth schoolmaster, Mr. Hobday, 
who in his turn took it to the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution 
in Bath for identification. The coin was identified as a Roman coin 
of Constantine I, and its provenance was followed up. On visiting 
the scene of the find, sufficient evidence of Roman occupation was seen 
on the surface of the field to justify investigation, and in August, 1937, 
when the crop had been harvested, some trial holes were dug by kind 
permission of Mr. Rawlings on what appeared to be the most likely spot 
from surface indications. Almost at once some courses of masonry were 
struck ; these were followed up, and were soon found to be the lower 
portions and foundations of a series of walls, the tops of which were in 
many Cases a bare six inches below the ploughed surface. 

The walls were uncovered with the spade sufficiettly to ascertain, as 
far as possible, in the short time then thought to be available between 
crops, the type and extent of the building; when it became evident 
that the building was extensive and the discovery an important one, 
arrangements were made with Mr. Rawlings and with Lt.-Col. W. F. 
Fuller of Neston Park, to reserve a portion of the field for a year for the 
purpose of excavation. During the summer of 1938 it was found that 
the building extended beyond the reserved portion of land, and though 
some extension of the excavation was kindly permitted, it was im- 
possible to uncover the whole of the building. By September, 1938, the 
excavation of the permitted portion was complete, and, as agreed, the 
excavations were filled in. Thus this report does not deal with the 
whole ot the building on the site, but it is hoped that in the future it 
may be possible to complete the exploration, and to make a further 
report. 

The crop on the field during the summer of 1938 was wheat, and on 
two occasions aerial photographs were taken of the site by kind friends. 
The earher photographs, taken in March, as was to be expected showed 
no crop markings, though interesting in other respects; but the later 
ones, taken by the expert hands of Major G. W. G. Allen of Iffley, in 
June, showed definite markings of walls in the crop, parts of which were 
subsequently confirmed by excavation, as well as other markings of 
various kinds, which it is hoped may be investigated later on. It may 
be remarked here that this field has always been known to be very 
stony, and the plough has frequently scraped over what was thought to 
be rock, but was evidently the upper surface of the remains of the 
walls: frequently a stone would be ploughed out. 


The subsoil, on which part of the building stands, is a stiff clay, vary- 
ing in colour from brown to blue-grey ; towards the north-west, however, 
the subsoil tends to become more of the nature of a marl, and contains 
small Oolite stones., A, few feet- north of the north wing the clay 
disappears entirely, and is replaced by an outcrop of thin bedded 
Oolite limestone; this overlies thicker and more compact beds of 
Forest Marble, and, at a greater depth, the Great or Bath Oolite. There 
has been extensive quarrying of this stone up to recent times over a 
considerable area in the immediate neighbourhood, now covered by a 
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wood, and it is quite probable that all the stone of which the villa was 
built was obtained on the spot, and this may partly account for the 
choice of the site. 

The stone that is obtainable from these quarries consists of three 
varieties : —thin-bedded compact limestone which has been used in the 
villa for flagstones, thicker hard fossiliferous Forest Marble of which 
much use has been made in the range-work of the walling and as pitch- 
ing for wall footings and floor-concrete, and a softer freestone from the 
upper beds of the Bath Oolite which has been used sawn or dressed in 
some of the courses of the foundations of the villa, especially in the 
later masonry of the bath suite, and may have been used as Ashlar 
in the actual walls of the house above ground. 

The site is in an arable field on the Neston Park estate of Lt.-Col. 
W. E. Fuller, occupied at the present time by Mr S; ikaw limes of 
Poplar Farm, Atworth. The field is bounded on the north by a copse 
known as ‘“‘Cottles Wood ’’, and is separated by one grass field from 
the main road from Melksham to Bath; it is in the parish of Atworth 
and lies about half-a-mile north of the village. The field is No. 198, 
Wiltshire sheet xxxil, 3, of the 25in. Ordnance Survey, 1924 edition, N. 
Lat. 5), 237467 W Wong. 2,127 257. The axis ef the east wimepiites) 5, 
degrees east of true north, and 1€4 degrees east of magnetic north as in 
October, 1937. When the exploration of the site began, the walls of 
the east wing were found first, and nearly the whole of this wing was 
traced out before it was discovered that there was another wing to tne 
north-west at right angles to the first ; as far as can be ascertained the 
axis of the north wing is at right angles to the axis of the east wing, 
but the complication caused by extensive alterations and robbery makes 
it difficult to fix this accurately. 

The north wing, which was almost certainly the original residential 
part of the house, therefore faces practically due south, and its situation 
is a pleasant one, sheltered by rising ground at the back and overlook- 
ing an extensive prospect. The whole site is on an easy slope to the 
south, and therefore the axis of the east wing is parallel to the slope. 
The indications are that the walls of this wing were built “ with the run 
of the ground ’’, that is to say most of the courses of the masonry of 
the north-south walls yet remaining are not horizontal, but follow the 
slope, and it is possible that the courses from ground level to roof 
sloped in a similar manner. It is also possible that the roof was treated 
in the same way, a method of building unusual to modern ideas, 
although instances of it can be occasionally seen at the present time. 
This method of building with the slope of the ground by Romano- 
British builders has been previously noted ;! it is said to have been 
superseded by “‘stepped ”’ horizontal courses early in the third century, 
but as the sloped course method is still occasionally to be seen, it does 
not seem to be advisable to place much reliance on this apparent trans- 
ition for dating purposes. 


a 
1 Wheeler, R. E. M., Journal of Roman Studies, vol. xxii. 
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The Wansdyke, which in this neighbourhood is stated to be super- 
imposed on the Roman road from Londinium to Aque Sulis,? runs 
almost due east and west about 400 yards to the north of the site, so 
that the house was conveniently close to an important thoroughfare. 

During the exploration no well or other source of water was dis- 
covered. But it appears that some vears ago when the farmer was 
ploughing the field, one of the horses put a leg down into a cavity, 
which on investigation proved to be a circular hole about 4 feet across, 
lined with masonry. The farmer came to the conclusion that 1t was 
the top of a well, and he filled up the hole. As far as can be ascertained 
this well was situated about twenty yards east of the east wing. There 
is at the present time a good spring 400 feet due south of the bath suite, 
and it is possible that in Roman times this spring broke out higher up 
the slope, perhaps in the immediate precincts of the house. 


THE STRUCTURAL HISTORY OF THE VILLA. 

The Atworth villa proved, on excavation, to be an L-shaped building, 
the main block and dwelling-house of which lay across the slope of the 
field, facing south. From its east end a long wing ran southward for 
120 feet down the slope to terminate in a suite of baths ; but the aerial 
photographs taken by Major G. W.G. Allen in June, 1938, show no 
signs of any similar continuous wing on the west, and the villa does not 
strictly fall into the “ courtyard ”’ class of establishment, its south side 
being also apparently unenclosed. The aerial survey does, however, 
reveal a well-defined irregular ditch joining the villa on the south and 
west, and probably forming a farm-yard enclosure (as at Ditchley, 
Oxon).2. There are also other features visible on the air photos, dis- 
cussion of which must await further excavation. 

The villa had not escaped the ravages of time and agriculture, for the 
actual dwelling-house, owing to its position high up on the slope, had 
lost all its floor-levels except in the back corridor. The east wing, 
however, had been carried down the slope in terraces and its floors and 
walls had therefore suffered less damage. In addition to the gradual 
levelling of the site by cultivation, there were also signs of a more 
deliberate destruction: at many points walls had been completely 
removed and their foundation trenches filled in with small stones and 
debris. This latter type of ‘‘ robbing’”’ had been particularly prevalent 
at the east end of the dwelling-house and in parts of the baths. Stone 
being abundant in the neighbourhood, such systematic destruction is 
perhaps to be attributed more to the efforts of successive farmers than 
to actual stone-robbers. 

In spite of mutilation of this kind, little difficulty was experienced 
in tracing the complete plan of the building (except at the west end of 


1 Major, A. F., and Burrow, E. J., Mystery of Wansdyke. 
2C. A. R. Radford, ‘“‘The Roman Villa at Ditchley,” Oxoniensia, 
Vol. I, p. 28, Fig. 8. 
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the dwelling-house where excavation was not permitted), for even where 
walls had actually disappeared, their lines could be traced by the 
existence of robber-trenches, clearly distinguishable in the reddish- 
brown marl of the subsoil. Indeed, the chief complication of the 
excavation (and at the same time, the main importance of the site) lay 
in the existence of walls of four distinct building periods. To avoid 
confusion we shall briefly outline the characteristics of these four periods 
before attempting to describe the rooms in detail. 


Period I. 

Excavation proved conclusively that in the first phase of the villa’s 
existence the dwelling-house and the east wing had been detached 
buildings. The main evidence for this lay in the fact that the original 
corners of the two buildings survived, with the walls of the eastern 
corridor (17) abutting against them with straight joints. These latter 
walls differed slightly in width and construction from the original ones 
and were clearly secondary. 

Corroborative evidence of a decisive nature was obtained from a 
section dug across the corridor itself (Plate III, Fig. 1, Section B—C) for 
this revealed the exterior pathway of the Period I east wing cut through 
by the foundation trench of the corridor wall, and covered by the heavy 
stone pitching on which the cement floor of the corridor rested. Some 
slight signs of wear on the Period I path outside the dour of Room 2 
showed that an interval of some time had occurred between Periods I 
and II. 

The dwelling-house in its first period was a winged corridor building 
of orthodox tripartite plan, 43ft. wide and over 72ft. long, and consisted 
of a series of large rooms flanked by continuous corridors on north 
and south. The walls bounding the living rooms and apartments at 
the east end were lft. 10in. wide, but those on the outside of the 
corridors were only lft. 7ins. in width and could not have carried 
much weight. It isu.likely therefore that the dwelling-house possessed 
an upper storey in this period. 

The e ist wing was a long narrow building, 102ft. by 23ft. 6in. 
externally, divided into five large compartments, the doorways of which 
were on the west, fronting the open yard: two of these doorways 
(Rooms 2 and 3) had survived. The southernmost compartment (7) 
was a sunk furnace-room entered by a flight of stone steps, and the two 
rooms north of it (5 and 6) were smaller than the others in the wing, 
their combined measurements equalling those of Rooms 2 or 7. The 
nature of the hypocaust in 6 and the fact that no other hypocausts 
have been found in the dwelling-house leads one to suspect that Rooms 
5 and 6 represented the cold and hot rooms respectively of a simple 
bath-suite—ail that the villa could boast prior to the alterations of 
Period III. The other two rooms (2 and 3) being large and devoid of 
ornament may have been servants’ quarters. 


Period Ti, 
Evidently the lack of a covered passageway between the two blocks 
proved inconvenient, for the next stage in the villa’s history was the 
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addition of a corridor (17) leading from Room 20 along the west side of 
the east wing. Thus bathers would be protected from the weather, 
which amenity, it is interesting to note, was not shared by the stoker, 
whose furnace-room lay beyond the end of the corridor. 

At the same time a partition wall was inserted in the second of the 
large compartments of the east wing, thus dividing Rooms 3 and 4. 
Rooms 4 and 16 now formed a narrow passageway at right-angles to 
the corridor, and this passageway, paved with opus signinum, probably 
led to an entrance in the centre of the east wall of the wing. 

At the point where it joined the dwelling-house, the new corridor was 
at a lower level than the adjacent rooms, and hence Rooms 20, 18 and 
1 (the latter two both additions of Period II) were approached by steps. 
On the south, however, the corridor was at a higher level than the 
interior of the rooms, and the original doorway of Room 3 had to be 
blocked up. 


Period III. 

The third period evidently saw the climax of the villa’s material 
prosperity, which was marked by the partial reconstruction of the 
northern range, and by the addition of a small but efficient set of baths 
to the south end of the east wing. That these two changes occurred 
later than the construction of the corridor was shown by the relation- 
ships of various walls, notably at the junction of corridor and dwelling- 
house, and also between Rooms 14 and 15. 

The reconstruction of the dwelling-house seems to have affected the 
roof and exterior walls rather than the actual disposition of the rooms, 
although one new apartment (19 and 19a) was added. 

The original interior walls of the Period I dwelling-house were left 
unaltered (at least, so far as their lower courses were concerned : we 
cannot tell what happened to the upper courses), but on the north and 
south the outer walls of the corridors were entirely rebuilt on the out- 
side of the Period I line. The fact that these new walls were built toa 
standard width of lft. 10in., instead of the former lft. 7in., probably 
explains the whole purpose of the reconstruction. Whereas previously 
the corridors had been planned as mere verandahs, with pent roofs 
supported doubtless on a wooden colonnade, they were now incorporated 
more fully into the architecture of the house, and their outer walls— 
rebuilt on stronger lines—probably carried the full weight of the roof. 
It is, possible, too, although the fact must not be too strongly stressed, 
that this important architectural change was brought about by the 
addition of an upper storey or loft. Another curious feature of Period 
III, the significance of which is discussed below (page 65), is the solid 
block of masonry on the outside of the north wall of the dwelling-house. 

The ‘‘ New Baths’’, now added, consisted of a series of six rooms 
arranged neatly around the south-west corner of the east wing, with a 
projecting furnace-room on the south-east. The respective purposes of 
these rooms, and the complex alterations which subsequently took place 
in them, will also be described in the detailed description of the rooms 
themselves. 
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Renod Ie 

Whereas the three previous building periods were of outstanding 
constructional activity, the fourth seems to have been marked by stag- 
nation and general decline and the various alterations attributable to 
it must not be assumed to have occurred absolutely simultaneously. 
The walls and floors now constructed reflect vividly the breakdown of 
material culture which marked the end of Roman Britain. 

The most noteworthy alterations occurred in the bath-building, part 
of which was dismantled and converted for farm purposes, and the 
remainder remodelled in a somewhat slovenly fashion. A detailed 
account of these important changes will be found below in_ the 
description of the baths. 

Simultaneously—-or, at least, in the same epoch—a number of the 
rooms and passages elsewhere in the building were re-paved with crude 
stone flagging, many of the flags being re-used wall stones, perhaps 
taken from the dismantled caldarium (Room 10). The purpose of this | 
reflooring was clearly shown by the poor condition of the old cement 
floors underneath the flagging, for these had been greatly worn and 
roughly patched with stones, whilst overlying them was a marked 
stratum of food refuse and dirt. This was noticeable in Rooms 28 and 
5 and in the Corridor 17, where the flagging had survived, and had, 
doubtless, also been the case in the rooms which had lost their floors. 

Outside the baths, walls attributable to Period IV were few in num- 
ber. The partition-wall between Rooms 27 and 28 certainly, and that 
between 28 and 29 probably, belong to this era. Two curious found- 
ations under Room 25 are also probably late, to judge from their 
masonry and bad alignment. The large, well-preserved, corn-drying 
oven in Room 2 may also be attributed to Period IV, since it is certainly 
an addition, and identical in plan with the proved Period IV oven in 
Room 10 of the new baths. 


The End of the Villa. 

The exact nature of the fate which befell the large country estates of 
Roman Britain 1s not one which can be solved by any generalised 
statement. In some cases, especially in the north, violence seems cer- 
tainly to have played a part, as is shown by the presence of human 
remains and layers of burnt material. In other cases it is equally cer- 
tain that the villas were abandoned without bloodshed, though doubt- 
less under the stress of insecure political conditions. Each site must 
indeed be judged on its own merits and without reference to conditions 
known to have prevailed elsewhere in the province. 

At Atworth the problem is complicated by the destruction of the 
upper floor-levels in the majority of rooms in the dwelling-house. In 
Room 28 alone had traces of the Period IV flagging survived and these 
were so close to the surface that ploughing would have disturbed any 
burnt material resting on the flags. In the east wing, however, con- 
ditions are rather better, because the terracing of the rooms had 
preserved their floors tolerably intact in Rooms 2—5. Rooms 2 and 3 
at first sight appeared to solve the problem because in both of them a 
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distinct layer of burnt material was found overlying the floor. But 
subsequent excavation showed that in Room 3 at least there had been 
a re-occupation, in the form of a rough paving of broken roof slabs with 
a small hearth, on top of the burnt layer, whilst in the other room a 
large corn-drying oven came to light, which may well have been the 
origin of the charcoal and ash layers. 

In summary it must be admitted that the evidence obtained at 
Atworth is hardly sufficient to throw clear light on the end of the villa. 
The presence of burnt material on the floors of two out of thirty rooms 
need not be significant, more especially in view of the existence of a 
furnace nearby. Whilst it is possible that the northern half of the east 
wing was burned out at some time during Period IV, perhaps from 
carelessness in the working of the oven, this event certainly did not put 
an end to human life on the villa site, and need have had no political 
significance. The real seeds of the villa’s fate lay indeed in the nature 
of the Period IV occupation, which combined squalor with economic 
activity. Already Roman culture was breaking down and only a wide- 
spread feeling of political insecurity was necessary to provide the death 
blow, which came probably slowly and mercifully. 

Such is the relative chronology of the periods shown by the excava- 
tions: we must defer a discussion of the absolute chronology and 
historical background to a later place. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF ROOMS. 


(Note: The sytem of numbering adopted in this description and in 
the accompanying plans of the villa represents approximately the order 
in which the various apartments were traced during the excavation. 
Since the eastern wing was first uncovered, its rooms are numbered 1 
to 19a; whilst those of the northern range—the dwelling house proper— 
number 20 to 31. Any method of numbering must be largely arbitrary, 
and the geographical basis of the original system was sufficiently good 
to justify its retention, with slight modifications.) 

Room |. This. apartment belongs to the second period, and is 
contemporary with the adjoining Corridor 17 and Room 18. Its floor, 
being near the present surface of the field, had completely disappeared, 
and the room itself contained nothing of note. 

Room 2 was the northernmost of the original Period I east wing, and 
was entered from the west by a doorway 9 feet wide. Since its floor- 
level lay ‘about 3 feet lower’ than that of Room I, it had escaped 
disturbance, and consisted of yellow concrete with a later patching of 
flat stones. Even in its original state it is unlikely that this room was 
a pretentious one, for little or no wall plaster was found within it, whilst 
its wide doorway seems incompatible with a dwelling room. Ata later 
period it was certainly used for farm purposes, since it contained in its 
north-east corner a large corn-drying oven ofa type well-known in Roman- 
Britain (Plate IV). (Fora description of this oven and a note on the 
type see Appendix II.) Over the floor lay a thick stratum of charcoal, 
chiefly of oak, and ashes, covered by fallen roof slabs and debris ; but the 
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proximity of the oven furnace robs this layer of any particular signifi- 
cance. That the corn-drying oven was a later insertion was proved by 
the manner in which its stoking pit, cut into the clay subsoil, leaves 
the adjacent wall footings exposed. Also a large worked piece of free- 
stone, which evidently had formed either the base of a pilaster of 
considerable size or possibly of an altar, and measured 29 by 25 inches, 
was found upside down on the floor of the stoking pit, surrounded by 
a rough paving of roof tile-stones, and had obviously been used as a 
standing place for the stoker. In all probability this stone had been 
removed from some part of the original house, which had either been 
pulled down in a reconstruction, or had been allowed to become ruinous. 
The sane may apply to the stone bases of the Period IV pilae in the 
hypocaust of Room 11, and to the piece of moulded cornice forming 
part of the Period IV flagging in Room 9. Had the construction of the 
oven been anticipated by the Period I builders they would certainly 
have given the adjacent walls deeper foundations, rather than risk the 
stability of the whole building. 

Room 3 was entered from Room 2 by a doorway in the intervening 
wall. The roughness of the door-opening, which is little more than a 
breach in the wall, without proper jambs, suggests that it is a late one, 
coeval perhaps with the oven. This was confirmed by the existence of 
a Period I doorway in the west wall, which had been partially blocked 
up at one period (possibly in Period II when the corridor was built), 
and later completely blocked, a small hearth being made on the inner 
side of the blocking. In this room, as in 2, the original floor was of 
yellow concrete, and had been used until the fourth period. Over this 
floor lay a thick stratum of ash, but this could not have marked the end 
of the building, since a second hearth of stones had been built on top 
of this ash, and roofing slabs had been laid down also, to make a rough 
floor. 

Room 4 had originally formed part of 3, but had been separated in 
Period II by a partition wall, thus forming a narrow corridor, paved 
with opus signinum. The purpose of this corridor is enigmatic, but it 
is tempting to conjecture that, together with 16, it formed a passageway 
right through the east wing, with doorways at both ends. There are 
admittedly no signs of such a doorway in the exterior east wall of the 
wing, but since this wall only survives to a height of 3 inches above the 
floor-level of 4, a doorway with a raised threshold may possibly have 
existed. Twenty coins of third and fourth century dates were found 
scattered on the op. sig. floor. 


ROOMS 5 AND 6—‘THE OLD BATHS”. 


The original floor of 5 was of the usual yellow concrete, but this had 
subsequently deteriorated, largely through the presence of a hearth close 
to the centre of the south wall—to such an extent that a new floor of 
flags had been laid on top. This flagging was of the usual Period IV 
type, consisting mainly of squared building stones, and laid without 
any mortar joints. A coin of Maximian (A.D. 289) was found between 
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the original floor and the flagging, together with an almost illegible 
coin, probably of Claudius II. Coeval with this flagging was a small 
oval oven in the corner of the room witha central flue 3ft. 8in. long and 
8in. wide. This oven differs in plan as well as in size from the big corn- 
drying ovens in Rooms 2 and 10; it is almost certainly a domestic or 
baker’s oven, and is closely parallelied by two ovens found recently 
in a combined mill and bakery at Topsham in Devon!. Its 
superstructure had completely disappeared, but it was probably domed. 

Room 6 possessed a hypocaust heated from a furnace with a circular 
arch on its south side (Plate V). While this arch was being cleared, a 
thick deposit of soot and blackened ash was encountered at floor level, 
and this deposit was found to extend overa large part of the floor of 
the hypocaust chamber. Some square tiles, similar to those used in the 
hypocaust pilae of Room 11, had been placed on edge against the inner 
part of the lower portion of the furnace arch, evidently to act as cheeks 
to the furnace. The floor had entirely collapsed, but had been supported 
on four rows of rectangular masonry pilae. In its original state, the 
floor of this room would have been on the same level as that in 5, and 
in all probability the two rooms were interconnected. The partition 
wall between the two was, however, too badly damaged to show any 
signs of a connecting doorway. In view of its proximity to the furnace, 
the room must have been a hot one, and the nature of the hypocaust 
suggests a bath-room rather thana heated dwelling-room. Since the bath- 
suite at the south end of the wing belongs to the third period, and there 
are no other hypocausts in the villa, we would suggest that Rooms 5and 6 
formed the cold and hot rooms of a simple bathing suite during the first 
two periods of the villa’s existence. After the construction of the new 
baths (9—14) the hypocaust was probably disused or perhaps utilised for 
some other purpose? ; this would account for the hearth and the 

later oven in Room 5. 

Room 7 was the furnace-room which heated the hypocaust of 6. Its 
floor being necessarily at a lower level, it was approached by a well- 
preserved flight of six steps (Plate V). The large size of this furnace- 
room suggests that it also served other purposes, such as the storing of 
fuel. Further, in its south-east corner, were traces of a second furnace, 
probably of the first period. All that had survived of this furnace were 
the heavily-burned stone cheeks of its stokehole, and its western 
partition wall. Its purpose is uncertain, owing to extensive robbing, 
but it was certainly out of use subsequent to the remodelling of the new 
baths in Period IV. 

During these latter alterations, the south wall of the furnace-room 
was demolished and rebuilt with a double stokehole in the south-west 
corner, from which the reconstructed hypocausts of Rooms 11 and 12 
were stoked during the villa’s last phase. A new concrete floor, nine 


1 Report forthcoming in Proceedings of Devon Archeological 
Exploration Society, 1938. 
2 As, for example, corn-dtying (see Appendix). 
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inches thick, was laid, probably in the same period, above the previous 
floor, in the northern portion of this room, thereby covering up the two 
lowest steps of the stairway, which, for that reason, show fewer signs of 
wear than the ones above. There is evidence of minor alterations at 
varying periods in this room in the shape of alternating layers of char- 
coal and yellow mortar, and of burnt stones, and at least one small 
hearth of flat stones, in varying positions, and at different levels. 


ROOMS 9—14—‘THE NEW BATHS”. 

The suite of rooms added to the south end of the east wing provide 
an interesting example of the small compact bath-suites popular in the 
later Roman period. As is so frequently the case, these bath-rooms 
had undergone considerable alterations in the course of their 
comparatively short period of existence, and to avoid confusion we 
shall outline their purposes and structural history before describing 
them in detail. 

Period III. We assign the addition of these baths to the third phase 
of the villa’s history for the following reasons :— 

1. They had clearly been built after the western corridor had been 
added, because the west wallof Room 14 abutted, at its north end, on the 
previous corner with an obvious straight joint: a date later than 
Period II is therefore indicated. 

2. The masonry of the baths, consisting of small squarish-faced 
stones, is similar to that in the reconstructed (Period III) outer walls 
of the northern range. 

3. The addition of a new and more efficient suite of baths would be 
the natural concomitant of such a reconstruction as took place in the 
dwelling-house in the third period. 

The designers of the new baths decided to provide their hot rooms 
with a heating system quite independent of the pre-existing furnace- 
room (7), and they therefore laid out their three hypocausts to connect 
up with a new furnace on the east (9). Thus, in accordance with normal 
practice, the bather entered the baths at a point furthest away from the 
furnace, and then made his way through rooms of increasing heat. 
Passing through an antechamber (14), he entered the undressing-room, 
or apodyterium (13). From here he entered a slightly-warmed room 
(12), adjoining which were two small tanks or baths of cold water (12a 
and 12b), and then passed into two successive hot rooms (11 and 10), 
both with apsidal recesses at their south ends. The furthest room (10), 
being immediately adjacent to the furnace (9a), marked the climax of 
the ordeal of this type of steam bathing. The hot air from the furnace 
penetrated through the three hypocausts by means of two sets of twin 
apertures, 2ft. wide (Plate VI), pierced in the partition walls between 
hypocausts 10 and 11, and 11 and 12, and then rose through hollow 
flue-tiles up the walls of the rooms themselves. 

Period IIIa. Evidently the necessity of heating Room 12 was not 
great, for at an indeterminate period (which we call IIIa since it was 
definitely anterior to IV) the connecting flues between 11 and 12 were 
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blocked up with good masonry, incorporating a single course of herring- 
bone work. Thus Room 12 relapsed into a cold room, and the furnace 
had only two hypocausts toheat. Itisnot impossible that this blocking 
was an afterthought on the part of the builders, due to a change of plan, 
but subsequent alterations in Period IV made it impossible to determine 
details of its rdle in Periods III or IIIa. It may, subsequent to the 
blocking, have held a cold plunge bath. 

Peviod IV. The last phase of the villa’s existence saw further changes 
of an extremely drastic nature in the bath-building. In the first place 
the new furnace-room was abandoned as such and converted into a 
work or store-room with a floor of stone flags. Secondly, the caldarium 
(10) was dismantled, its floor ripped up, and its hypocaust converted 
into a corn-drying oven, stoked from the apse end. The former 
tepidarium (11) was, however, maintained, its connecting apertures with 
the hypocaust of Room 10 were blocked up (Plate VI), and the pilae 
of its hypocaust were renewed ; it now became the hottest room, and 
since the original source of its heat was destroyed, the old Period I—II 
furnace-room (7) was recommissioned, and its south wall rebuilt with 
stoking apertures. At the same time Room 12, which previously, as 
we have seen, had been deprived of its heating, was now remodelled as 
a tepidarium, with a channelled hypocaust of a crude type, stoked from 
the new stokehole (Plate X). 

The chief feature which characterises the fourth period is the extensive 
re-use of old walling stones and architectural fragments in the walls, 
floors and pilae then inserted. There seemsalso to have been a shortage 
of tiles, for some of the new pilae were built out of pieces of large thick 
floor tiles, roughly broken to the correct pila size. Either the house- 
hold had fallen on bad times or else the gradual break-down of Roman 
civilisation had already shown itself in the disappearance of builders’ 
merchants. Both factors may have played a part. 

Room 9 (stokehole) and 9a (furnace). The stokehole or furnace room 
which lay to the east of the furnace was a walled enclosure 18ft. by 10ft., 
with a floor of clay or beaten earth on a level with the lower floor of 
the hypocausts it served. It was entered by a doorway 5ft. wide in its 
south-east corner, and a sloping ramp of stones and mortar filled the 
slight drop between the threshold and the floor. A layer of charcoal 
and ash covered the floor of this enclosure, and became more intense 
towards the entrance of the furnace. The latter had been almost 
entirely obliterated by intensive robbing, but fortunately the burnt 
stone which formed the northern cheek had survived, and a few stones 
in situ enabled its line to be reconstructed: it was apparently a tunnel 
7{t. long. 

_ Following this room’s disuse as a stokehole, a new floor of stone flags 
had been laid down at a level lft. higher than the original floor. Hence- 
forward the room was probably used as a storehouse or workshop in 
conjunction with the new oven in Room 10. Some of the flags were 
large flat unshaped stones, one measuring as much as 4ft. by 2ft., but 
the majority were smaller faced rectangular blocks, obviously re-used 
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building stones. One of these proved, on removal, to be a moulded 
cornice, similar to those used in the Period IV pilae of Room 11. No 
dating material was found between the flagging and the earlier ash- 
lewel: 

Room 10. This, the caldavium, or hottest room of the baths, both 
in Periods III and IIIa, had been a rectangular chamber 8ft. by 9ft., 
with an apse 7ft. in diameter at its south end. Both apseand chamber 
had possessed suspended floors, and an aperture 4ft. across connected 
their two hypocausts. Ata later date (Period IV), the pilae of both 
hypocausts had been removed, the aperture narrowed to lft. 9in., and 
a wide flue, 8ft. long, constructed, with a narrower lateral flue forming 
the bar of the *’ 1?’ at its north end: Whe damage which these flues 
had suffered from the stone-robbing in this area rather obscured their 
nature, and at first sight they appeared to constitute a channelled 
hypocaust of the usualtype. Oncloser examination, however, it became 
clear that the flue could have no connexion with the Period III furnace 
in Room 9, and must indeed have effectively blocked the latter. The 
problem of its purpose seems finally to have been solved by the discovery 
in Room 2 of an oven with a T-shaped flue almost exactly identical in 
shape and size with the one under discussion. Evidently the builders 
of the oven had ingeniously retained the substructure of the caldarium 
apse as a stokehole, its lower floor being covered with a layer of ash, 
beneath which the bases—cracked by heat—of its former pilae could 
still be made out. The mouth of the oven flue had been subjected to 
intense burning. (Plate VII.) 

Room 11 was similar in design to 10, but its apse was slightly larger. 
Its pilae were nearly all in position, and had in fact been renovated in 
Period IV, but the floor which they supported had collapsed. One may 
safely assume that the room was used for bathing purposes up till the 
end of the villa. Of these pilae, six were of solid masonry, and the 
remaining twenty-three of square tiles. The four masonry supports 
(A, B, C, D on Plate II) were not actually bonded into the adjacent walls, 
but their workmanship inclines us to attribute them to the original 
period (III) of the baths. A six-inch gap had been left between the 
upper part of these pilae and the wall of the room, probably in 
conjunction with the arrangement of the flue tiles, although none of the 
latter had survived in situ. (Their fragments were plentiful in the 
debris filling the hypocaust.) It is possible that some of these flue- 
tiles had been used as actual pilae to support the floor, for several of 
the box-like fragments were found filled with mortar, and a complete 
one, though fractured, was found standing near the wall in the north- 
east corner of the hypocaust of this room, quite filled with mortar. 


The remaining two masonry pillars (E and F) were placed irregularly 
in the hypocaust, and consisted largely of re-used materials: they were 
clearly late additions, and attributable to Period IV. The tile pilae 
(Plate VIII) also included both original and additional work : seven were 
well-built, consisting of 8in. square tiles, resting on a 10in. base, but 
the remainder were of a surprisingly shoddy nature, and incorporated 
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rough squares broken from much larger and thicker tiles. The nine 
pilae under the apse belonged obviously to the latter category, each 
having a large fragment of moulded cornice stone as a base (Plate IX). 
It seems evident that the heating system of the room had been over- 
hauled in a rough and ready manner at the same time that Room 10 
was dismantled and given up to corn-drying. Indeed, the cornice stones 
re-used in the pilae (and in the floor of Room 9) may in fact have come 
from the superstructure of Room 10. 

The problem of heating the room, now that the original furnace was 
blocked, had been solved in the following way: the north wall of the 
room (which had been the Period I—II south exterior wall of the 
original east wing) had been demolished and rebuilt with a slanting 
furnace aperture, whereby the hypocaust could now be stoked from the 
south-west corner of 7. The rebuilt wall wasas shoddy in its workman- 
ship as the contemporary pilae. 


Room 12. This room, as we have already seen from our summary 
of the baths’ history, had been originally designed to be heated from 
the furnace of Room 9, being the westernmost—and therefore coolest— 
of the three hypocausts ; but its main communicating flues had been 
blocked up with herring-bone work of good quality in Period IIIa. 
Whether its hypocaust had been filled in subsequent to this blocking, 
or whether a cold plunge bath had been inserted could not be deter- 
mined, because in Period IV the room had been re-commissioned with 
a channelled hypocaust, stoked from Room 7. The sleeper walls which 
bounded the channels and supported the floor were conspicuous for their 
poor masonry, a curious mixture of unshaped stones and sawn ashlar 
blocks, the latter presumably re-used (Plate X). The main flue of 
the hypocaust ran from north to south, slightly askew to the west wall 
of the room: its width varied but averaged lft. Branching from it at 
right-angles was a series of five, or rather six, cross-flues, whose arrange- 
ment will be best understood by reference to the plan. At G—G and 
H—H were small flues 7in. square, tunnelled through the sleeper walls 
as a short-circuit from the main flue into the north-west corner of the 
room. By this method of hypocaust construction the heat would be 
distributed fairly evenly under the bath-room floor and could be carried 
up the walls at six points in flue-tiles (here again, none were found 7” 
situ but their original existence seems probable). The choice of sleeper 
walls instead of the more usual tile pillars was probably dictated by the 
same feature which we noted in Room 11, viz., the shortage of available 
tiles in Period IV. Judging from the character of the debris filling the 
hypocaust of this room, the suspended floor most probably consisted 
of roughly-made lime concrete with an aggregate of pieces of broken-up 
flagging of quite large size, so that the concrete contained many voids ; 
in spite of this its remains were generally in a good state of preservation, 


Apartments 12a and 12b, lying immediately west of the channelled 
hypocaust, were two small chambers, each approximately 4ft. 3in. 
square.. The floor of 12b had completely disappeared, but the level of 


the undisturbed marl showed that the apartment had not been a tank 
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or hypocaust sunk below the general floor-level of the bath-rooms ; 12a, 
on the other hand, possessed a 6in. floor of reddish concrete, separated 
from its north wall by a narrow ledge of stonework. When this floor 
was broken through it was found to be laid on a loose filling of mortar 
and stones going down to a depth level with the lower floor of the ad- 
joining hypocaust: the walls on the east, west, and south were faced 
on their inner sides down to this depth. These facts suggest strongly 
that prior to the laying of the cement floor, Room 12a had been a tank 
or small bath of some kind, and we may tentatively equate its filling 
with the Period IIIa blocking of the hypocaust of Room 12. Unfortu- 
nately, the amount of destruction in this area makes it impossible to 
assign a definite purpose to apartments 12a and 12b, but they clearly 
were connected in some way with the cold douche which the steam- 
bather took when emerging from the hottest room. 


It is interesting to note that two similar chambers were found in a 
corresponding position in the bath-suite of the villa at Colerne, 
excavated in 1854 (vide infra). 


We may mention, too, at this point, the curious thickening of the 
masonry at the exterior south-west corner of the baths. It was sus- 
pected at first that this might have been a later addition to the build- 
ing, and efforts were therefore made to trace the original outer face of 
the wall. This quest proved unsuccessful and there can be no doubt 
that the masonry is all of one build and of the third period. Its purpose 
remains a mystery, for the slope of the ground at this point seems 
hardly sufficient to necessitate a buttress of this size. Probably this 
thick platform had some connection with the water supply and sup- 
ported a tank of some kind for use in conjunction with the small 
apartments 12a and 12b. This receives possible confirmation from the 
fact that Major Allen’s aerial photograph of the site shows that a 
boundary ditch of the villa starts close to this corner of the wing. 


Room 13 had lost its floor and the greater part of its surrounding 
walls, although, fortunately, the robber trenches could be easily recog- 
nised and the plan recovered. It had possessed no hypocaust (the 
undisturbed soil being found at a high level) and was almost certainly 
the undressing-room of the suite. 


Room 14, the last (or rather, first) of the bath suite, joined the un- 
dressing-room with the pre-existing corridor of Period II. It will be 
seen that the steps leading down to the big stokehole of Room 7 must 
have been reached through this room, and since the furnace-room was 
probably used even in Period III, 14 must have been a vestibule or 
antechamber of some kind. Its original floor was of concrete resting 
on a basis of stones, but this had been repaired with, or replaced by, 
stone flags, of which a few remained im situ. 


- In concluding our description of the new baths, it may be useful, for 
the sake of clarity, to summarise their structural history in tabular 
form : 
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PeERiop III. PERIopD IIIa. PERIOD IV. 
Room 14 Antechamber Antechamber Antechamber 
13. Dressing-room Dressing-room Dressing-room 
12 Warm Room Cold Room Warm Room 
ll Hot Room Warm Room Hot Room 
10 Hot Room Hot Room Oven 
9 Furnace Furnace Store-room 


A striking parallel to the Atworth bath-suite, as first designed, is to 
be found at the Colerne villa, which we have already had cause to 
quote. Here we find a small suite of baths attached to the north-west 
corner of a corridor dwelling-house. The plan suggests that the bath- 
house was a later addition, but details of structural history were ignored 
by the antiquaries of the mid-nineteenth century, and only re-excavation 
could prove this. There appear to have been six rooms, as at Atworth, 
viz., a furnace, two apse-ended caldaria, a tepidavium, an undressing- 
room, a vestibule or antechamber, and, of course, the two small cham- 
bers which we have already noted. Itis tempting and not unreasonable 
to suggest that the two bath-suites were designed by the same architect. 
Future excavation on other sites may show that twin-apsed caldaria of 
small size are a late feature (cf., for example, the small and apparently 
late bath-suite in the east wing of the villa at Brading (page 91) 
which also provides an interesting example of a multiple-channelled 
hypocaust, like that in Room 12 at Atworth). 


ROOMS 15—19a. 

Room 15 was the southernmost of the Period II corridor extension, 
and possessed a primary floor of opus signinum, on top of which were 
traces of the usual Period IV flagging. As originally planned, this room 
may have been intended as an antechamber for the ‘‘ old ’’’ bath-rooms 
5. and 6, but after these latter rooms had been replaced by the newer 
and more efficient suite (9—14), it was probably a connecting room 
between the eastern corridor and the new baths. 

The small apartment 16 had been badly mutilated by robbing and 
only the concrete basis of its floor could be traced. By itself the room 
seems meaningless, but it must be considered in relation to 4, since the 
two together probably formed a continuous corridor. 

The eastern corridor (17) was 9ft. 6in. wide and 47ft. long, linking the 
- dwelling-house with the rooms of the wing. Its west (outer) wall had 
been almost completely robbed out, although the robber trench and 
some traces of the facing preserved its line. The original floor of the 
corridor was of yellow concrete, resting on a basis of large stones (which, 
in turn, overlay the Period I“ pre-corridor ” pathway, see Section B.C., 
Plate III, Fig. 1), but this had been covered over in Period IV by the usual 
rough unmortared flagging. The thin layer of black soil between the 
concrete and the flagging contained charcoal and food refuse (probably 
from an adjacent hearth) but no dateable material. On the outside of 
the outer corridor wall, exactly opposite the doorway of Room 2, was 
found a large rectangular slab, 5ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., which had evidently 
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served as a threshold. This had been slightly hollowed out on its 
underside, probably to enable the rain water from the roof of the build- 
ing to pass underneath it. It was evident that a vertical gutter-pipe, 
probably of timber, had existed at the junction of the northern range 
and east wing, since the ledged surface drain into which it discharged 
was found in situ. 


At its north end the corridor had terminated in a triple set of steps 
giving access to Room 17a (and thence, via 20, to the south corridor of 
the dwelling-house), and also to Rooms | and 18: all three of these 
rooms had floors at a higher level than that of the corridor.. Unfortu- 
nately, stone-robbers had been particularly active at this point, with 
the result that the steps leading to 18 (and the partition wall between 
17 and 18) had completely disappeared, whilst the two other flights had 
- both suffered badly. By a careful examination of the surviving 
masonry and the robbers’ trench, we have, however, been able to 
reconstruct fairly accurately the arrangements in this area, and have 
indicated them with broken lines on the accompanying plan. 


Room 18, a large apartment, had suffered badly from robbing and 
had lost its floor as well as large sections of the surrounding walls. 
The only feature of note was the fact that at the east end of the north 
wall a large rectangular base or pier, 2ft. 6in. by 3ft. 6in., had been 
incorporated into the wall masonry. This pier was evidently earlier 
than the wall itself since the latter (which was of Period II) had been 
built up against it with a straight joint. It must, therefore, be 
attributed to the first phase of the villa’s life, and was apparently an 
isolated base standing outside the main dwelling-house. It might con- 
ceivably have formed part of a basilican outbuilding, but we were 
unable to find any corresponding piers in the vicinity. 


On the south side of the partition wall between 18 and 19, and run- 
ning parallel with it, was a wide foundation trench filled with mortar 
and pieces of wall-plaster. At first sight this suggested a robber-trench, 
similar to those noted elsewhere in the building. But if this is the 
case, it is difficult to see why fragments of the adjoining wall (including 
the pier just mentioned) had escaped complete destruction. A more 
likely hypothesis is that this trench represents a wall (or a sleeper beam) 
connected with the Period I pier, but subsequently demolished in 
Period If when Room 18 wasadded. Owing to the destruction of walls 
and floor-levels in this part of the building, all such suggestions can 
only be tentative. 

Although Rooms 19 and 19a are separated by what appears to be a 
partition wall, there is reason to believe that they constitute, in fact, a 
single large room, similar in size to 18. We suggest this because whilst 
the outer walls of the rooms are wide walls belonging to Period III— 
the epoch of rebuilding—the partition wall is only 18in. wide and from 
its relation to other walls, belongs almost certainly to Periods I or IT. 
It may well, therefore, have been buried beneath the floor of Room 19 
whilst the latter was in use, although the destruction of the floor makes 
this impossible to prove. It is noticeable that 19a projects considerably 
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beyond the north wall of the dwelling-house, and the wide walls of this 
projecting portion are difficult to explain. Some traces of a cement 
floor were found at the north end of the room. 


ROOMS 20—31. THE DWELLING-HOUSE. 

Little need be said of the south corridor (21) of the dwelling-house, 
or of Rooms 20 and 22—26, because—as we have already seen (p. 49)— 
in this part of the building the floor-levels had entirely perished 
and only the bare plan of the wall-foundations had survived. Con- 
sequently the interiors of these rooms were not fully uncovered, excav- 
ation restricting itself to the following-up of walls. It should be noted 
however, that in Room 25 were found two rough foundations of un- 
mortared stones and rubble, the asymmetrical lay-out and shoddy 
materials of which incline one to attribute them to Period IV, although 
there was no direct evidence either of their date or purpose. 

Rooms 27—31, however, proved more interesting, as their position 
at the back of the building, slightly cut into the slope, had preserved 
their floors from destruction, Room 28 having the distinction of pro- 
viding the only traces of positive stratification in this part of the villa. 

Originally, in Period I, Rooms 27—30 had constituted a continuous 
corridor, identical with that on the south (21), and paved with a white 
cement floor. Room 31 had in all probability been cut off from this 
corridor from the beginning, although the fact that the partition wall 
between 30 and 31 was represented only by a robber trench makes it 
impossible to prove this. Two subsequent structural alterations of an 
important nature had taken place :— 

(A) In Period III, the original northern boundary wall of the 
corridor had been demolished to floor-level, and a slightly wider 
exterior wall built on the outside of it. This new corridor wall abutted 
with straight joints against the great masonry foundation which pro- 
jects from the centre of the north side of the building, but the latter 
feature is probably contemporary and part of the same great recon- 
structional activity of Period III. Simultaneously a new white cement 
floor was laid down, at least in the west half of the corridor. (It should 
be noted that the exterior wall of the south corridor (21) had also been 
reconstructed at the same period, as the double line of foundations 
showed ; but in this.case there were no floor levels to corroborate the 
sequence.) 

(B) The corridor itself had been divided into a series of rooms 
(27—30) by means of partition walls of rather poor quality masonry, 
differing in width and workmanship. In the case of partition wall 
27/28, stratigraphic evidence showed it to be of Period IV, since its 
foundations had been cut through the Period [III cement floor ; but such 
positive evidence was lacking in the cases of walls 28/29 and 29/30, and 
they are therefore marked on the plan as “ period uncertain’. Yet 
they are evidently not contemporaneous, because the wall 29/30 was 
interrupted at its centre by the aperture of what had evidently been a 
flue of some kind, the stokehole of which had occupied the whole area 
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of Room 29 and a portion of the eastern extremity of Room 28. Thus, 
partition wall 28/29 must be considerably later than wall 29/30. 

Individually, the rooms present several features of interest. 

Room 27 was only uncovered at its north-east corner, but was shown 
to possess two superimposed cement floors of Period I and III respect- 
ively, as in the case of Room 28, but without any traces of Period 
IV flagging. 

Room 28 proved to be one of the most interesting in the whole build- 
ing, not by virtue of any unusual or elaborate features, but merely 
because its floor-levels epitomised the whole history of the villa (with 
the exception of Period II, which does not seem to have affected the 
structure of the dwelling-house). The stratification of these floor-levels 
is best understood by reference to the section (Plate ITI, Fig. 2, Section 
D—E). 

At the lowest level we have the Period I floor, consisting of 3in. of 
cement laid on a bedding of large stones, which rested on the clay sub- 
soil. At one point, close to the north wall, a thin layer of ash and 
animal bones found sandwiched between the floor-bedding and the sub- 
soil evidently represented the builders’ picnic. But unfortunately this — 
significant layer contained no pottery whatsoever. Immediately above 
the first floor was the second one of Period III (4 in. of cement) which 
ran over the top of the demolished Period I north wall, and up to the 
edge of the Period III wall. 


It is important to observe that whereas the Period I floor showed few 
signs of wear, that of Period III had obviously been in use for a long 
period, since it was badly worn and had been roughly patched up over 
a large area with stones and other debris. In the centre of the room a 
heap of finely carbonised wood ash showed the site of a hearth, and 
fragments of charcoal and abundant food-refuse had spread from this 
hearth over the whole area of the room, forming a noticeable “ black 
layer’’. Eventually, conditions had become so unpleasant in the room, 
as elsewhere in the building, that the rough flagging characteristic of 
Period IV was laid down on top of the “ black layer’’, effectively seal- 
ing it in the centre of the room, although towards the south wall, 
cultivation had stripped the flagging off and disturbed the ‘black 
layer’’. The small amount of fragmentary pottery from this stratum 
consisted mainly of late red-coated wares, the fourth century date of 
which is confirmed by a coin of Constantius II (Rev : Gloria Exercitus) 
found in the same level. A second coin, of the House of Theodosius, 
was also found below the Period IV flagging level, but in this case there 
are grounds for suspecting that it had worked its way through one of 
the many unmortared joints between the flags. 


Room 29. The area of this room had been covered originally, as we 
have already seen, by the stoking-pit connected with the flue in the 
west wall of Room 30, and consequently there were no traces of Period 
I or III floor-levels, but merely a confused mass of ash and refuse, 
which had been subsequently filled in and covered by Period IV flagging, 
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PLATE I.—Atworth Roman Villa ; general plan. 
(By courtesy of the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies.) 
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PLATE IV.—Corn-drying Oven in Room 2, hearth in 
centre foreground; looking E. 


PLATE V.—Stairway down into Room 7. Remains of furnace 
arch for hypocaust of Room 6 on right. 


PLATE VI.—Masonry block of Period IV in one of the apertures 
between hypocausts of Rooms 10 and 11. 


PLATE VII.—Remains of Corn-drying Oven in 
Room 10, looking N.W. 


PLATE IX.—Pieces of moulded building-stone re-used as bases for 
hypocaust piles. Apse of Room 11. 


PLATE X1I.—Tilestones laid in position to show probable appearance 
of original roof. 
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Prints of finger tips and nails on tile. 
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of which a few flags survived im situ. In the filling were some frag- 
ments of Samian, including a form 18/31 with the imperfect stamp 
fase! ANI (probably Antonine), a form 38 of c. A.D. 140—50, and some 
fragments of a form 31, probably of the first half of the third century. 
Higher up in the filling were masses of tessere, of blue, red and white, 
obviously not in situ, and perhaps even removed from some other room 
and dumped here. Tessere are, on the whole, scarce on the site and 
probably only the best rooms (e.g. 22—-25) possessed mosaics, and few 
of these. One is tempted to connect the dumping of tessere in Room 
29, with the construction of the two parallel foundations in Room 28, 
but it is, of course, quite impossible to prove that Room 25 ever 
possessed a mosaic. 

On the north side of Room 29 lies the great projecting foundation of 
which we have already spoken. Its purpose is enigmatical since only 
the lower courses survive, but it is clearly not a buttress since the slope 
is running in the wrong direction for this. On one hand, its position, 
more or less in the centre of the reconstructed Period III dwelling- 
house, suggests an architectural feature of some kind; on the other, it 
is tempting to see some connexion between it and the flue in Room 31, 
and conjecture a support for a tank or cistern. Finally, the reasons 
which we have given in the preceding section for suspecting an upper 
storey to the dwelling-house in Period III may lead us to seek an 
exterior staircase. Excavations on other sites may eventually provide 
parallels but at the moment the question must remain open. 


Room 30 provided further problems, equally insoluble. Its west wall 
was perforated at its centre by an aperture 15in. wide, and among the 
loose stones in the Period IV filling of Room 29 were several long wedge- 
shaped stones, obviously the voussoirs of an arch, presumably of this 
flue or stokehole. Yet Room 30, which was expected to provide a 
reason for these features, contained no traces of either an oven or a 
hypocaust. Further, the abundance of ash under Room 29 was 
‘difficult to reconcile with the absence of traces of burning on the cheeks 
fof tne‘ flue:’. 


On the whole it would be safer not to attempt any rigid interpre- 
tation of these puzzling features in Rooms 28—30. It would seem that 
some industry or activity involving the use of a furnace was carried on 
at the east end of the north corridor of the dwelling-house in Period III 
or perhaps earlier, and that this was abandoned in Period IV when the 
old ash-pit was filled in and the former corridor given further partitions. 


Of Room 31 little need be said. Together with Rooms 26 and 20 it 
had formed, as we have seen, the eastern extremity of the Period I 
-dwelling-house, and after Period III it may have served as a means of 
access to Room 19. On its decomposed.cement floor were found two 
coins, of Maximinus Daia and Constantine I, both in good condition 
and perhaps dropped at the same time. It is to be noted how,:in 
Period III, its east wall had been slightly widened, presumably to con- 
form to the wide foundations of Room 19, then added. 
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MATERIALS AND FINDS. 

With regard to the “‘ finds’’ in general during this excavation, it may 
be said that nothing of unusual interest was disinterred, both the 
remains of the building materials and of the contents of the house being 
of a similar character to those reported to have been found on other 
neighbouring sites. The somewhat sparse collection of ‘‘ Samian” 
pottery, and the little evidence of extensive tessellated floors rather 
suggest that the social position of the original owners and later occupiers 
of the villa was not so good as that of some of their neighbours at Box, 
Hazelbury, Colerne and Bathford, but at the same time the evidences 
of considerable culture are present, though this seems to have deterior- 
ated to a large extent towards the end of the occupation. The coins. 
unearthed, 71 in number, cover the period from Gallienus to the House 
of Thecdosius. In very few cases were any of them found ina position 
definitely associated with an occupation level. Some of them turned 
up in the surface soil, and many were found casually in the debris filling 
a room. 

In a case of this kind, where the occupation levels are so near the 
surface, it is surprising to what an extent coins, potsherds, and other 
objects have been disturbed and scattered. As an example of this, 
three fragments of a large rough stone basin were found on the latest 
floor level in Room 7; whilst later on another fragment of the same 
basin, which could be accurately fitted into place, turned up in the 
debris covering the latest floor of the north end of Corridor 17, nearly 
80 feet away! Similarly objects of different periods were found in close 
proximity on the same level; thus a coin of Constantine I was found 
on the cement floor of Room 31, cheek by jowl with a worked flint flake 
of Neolithic type. It must be remembered that, on an arable field, 
where the soil for a considerable depth has been penetrated, year after 
year, by the roots of crops and by earthworms, most of the smaller 
objects contained therein must have suffered much disturbance. 

As regards methods of building, some of the walling, especially in the 
later periods, was built directly on to the clay or marl. without foot- 
ings ; some of the earlier walling had expanded footings, while in the 
first period, much of the walling was founded on a pitching of large 
unshaped stones, in some cases set on edge in a slanting position; in 
such cases the foundation trenches were two to three feet deep. 

The usual type of wall apparently consisted of a good facing of range- 
work, four to six inches thick, on each side, the intervening space being 
filled with rough rubble or rubble concrete. The walls varied in thick- 
ness from 24 to 18 inches, but the most common width was 22 inches. 
Most of the stones in those portions of the walls still remaining were 
roughly axed on the face, but some of the work in the building must 
have been of sawn or dressed ashlar, for a good many such stones were: 
found built into the later masonry of the bath suite, probably re-used 
from an earlier part of the house which had been eee down during 
alterations. 

Among this building material a few pieces of well- yoseea stone were: 
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found ; these were mainly fragments on which were mouldings, evidently 
pieces of plinths, cornices and similar features ; also some fragments of 
columns were unearthed, one or two retaining mouldings either of the 
base or capital. Among other remains of this kind were two small 
stone finials or pinnacles, one carved with a somewhat primitive decor- 
ation of leaves. 

But with these indications of a house of considerable architectural 
pretensions, it may be asked why so little of the good material remains. 
The answer can be summed up in one word, robbery, It is likely that 
this large house, if not actually destroyed, fell into decay during the 
dark ages and became a ruin, the haunt of foxes, bats, owls, and human 
outcasts ; then at a later period, when the practice of building in stone 
was revived, the ruins of the villa became a convenient quarry, and 
most of the good building stone was removed and incorporated in some 
of the new local buildings. 


ROOF. 


Apparently the whole of this villa was roofed with tile-stones, for 
although some fragments of the common flanged red tegu/@ were found, 
and some pieces of what may have been red imbrices, these were far too 
few in number to have formed any roof, and are most likely the remains 
of disintegrated opus signinum. The tile-stones, of whicha large num- 
ber, both whole and fragmentary, were found, were made from a hard, 
purplish sandstone of the Carboniferous Age, which outcrops in several 
places in the neighbourhood of Bristol and goes by various names, €.g., 
Pennant or Keynsham. This stone was used as roofing material in 
nearly every building of the Roman period in the neighbourhood of 
Bath and Bristol; indeed, it was partly the presence of a great deal of 
this broken-up purple sandstone lying on the surface soil of the Atworth 
site that gave a clue to the building below. 

The tile-stones, whose measurements vary, but average about 14 by 
10 inches, are rough oblong hexagons about lin. thick, and their average 
weight is about 9lbs. They were fixed by an iron nail to the battens 
of the roof, so that they hung with the more pointed end, the edges of 
which are usually bevelled, downwards (Plate XI) ; the nail hole, which 
appears to have been punched through the stone, is at the opposite end 
and usually in the middle line, but in some instances it is well to one 
side and in that case the stone must have been supported in a straight 
line by its neighbours. In many cases the nails were found still in 
position in the holes, but most of them had fallen out and were un- 
earthed in large quantities among the debris. Many of the nails are in 
a surprisingly good state of preservation, and are from 2% to 3 inches 
long, with large flat square or circular heads, and their shanks are 
quadrilateral and taper to a point. 

It is an interesting fact that these pointed sandstone tile-stones 
appear to have gone out of fashion with the Roman occupation and 
have never been recorded on post-Roman sites ; they have been super- 
seded in the Atworth neighbourhood by tile-stones from the shelly beds 
overlying the Bath Oolite, which are never pointed, but have astraight 
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horizontal lower edge. But there was apparently a transitional period, 
for during the excavation of Culverhays Castle, Englishcombe, a 
medieval building, by Mr. N. J. G. Pounds in 1938, some tile-stones 
of the same purplish sandstone were found, but of rectangular shape 
with a straight horizontal lower edge. We are indebted to Mr. Pounds 
for this information. 


FLOORS. 

Many of the floors had been much damaged by the collapse of the 
surrounding walls, which had broken up the concrete, thus leading to 
its easy disintegration. The earlier floors were chiefly made of lime 
concrete. There was considerable variation in their composition ; in 
some the aggregate used was fine sand and gravel, and the colour was 
distinctly yellow ; in others, chiefly in the bath suite, pounded brick 
and tile had been used, forming the typical opus signinum of pleasing 
appearance. In other rooms again, the aggregate of the concrete was 
largely composed of quite big pieces of broken tiles and red potsherds. 

In many instances the earlier concrete floors had been laid on a 
pitching of what is nowadays known as “‘hard core ’’, that is irregular 
pieces of broken stone, well rammed. 

A curious instance of the re-use of discarded materials was found in 
one of the re-constructed walls in the bath suite; a large piece of opus 
signinum, about 4 in. thick, was discovered face downwards, built into 
the wall in mortar, as a building stone. Some of. the flooring, 
particularly in the latest occupation period, was composed of flag-stones 
from the thin-bedded local limestone, or of re-used thin building stones 
from destroyed walls, or of pieces of sandstone roofing tile material. 

No tessellated floor was discovered in this villa, but that one or more 
had at some period existed was evident from the fact that a consider- 
able number of detached tesseree of various sizes was found in the 
collection of rubbish underneath the latest floor of Room 29, and in the 
debris in this neighbourhood ; also an occasional tessera was found 
anywhere on the site. But speaking generally the tessere found were 
far too few in number to suggest that there had ever been much in the 
way of tessellated flooring in the house. 


TUFA. 

Quite a large number of shaped pieces of lime ‘‘tufa’’ were present 
among the collapsed building material, particularly at the south end of 
the east wing. The use of tufa is well recognized in Romano-British 
buildings, at any rate in southern Britain.) There is an extensive 
deposit of lime tufa three miles away at Box, from the copious 
calcareous springs at that place, and this was probably the source of 
the tufa blocks used at Atworth. 


oo 


1 Winbolt, S. E., Roman Folkestone. 
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EARTHENWARE TILES. 

These were mostly found in the bath suite, and in Room 7, but frag- 
ments were scattered over nearly the whole site. There were three 
main varieties. 

Pile Tiles. Nearly allin the hypocausts. Red earthenware, about 
751n. square and lin. thick. As originally laid they were in pile, with 
yellow mortar between them; the pile was usually standing on a 
slightly larger tile of similar character, placed directly on the clay floor. 
Some of these tiles bear the prints of fingers and thumbs, finger nails, 
hob-nailed shoes or sandals, and of the feet of dogs. (Plate XII.) 

Flue or Box Tiles. Red, rectangular; combed with a wavy pattern 
on two opposite sides, and having usually two rectangular openings in 
each of the two other sides. Nearly always broken, but one was re- 
covered complete, though cracked ; this one measured 17in. by Tin. by 
54in. 

_ Bridging Tiles. Red. All broken. About 2sin. thick; probably 
square, and with sides measuring at least 16in. Used for covering in 
the spaces between the pile of hypocaust tiles. 


PLASTER. 

Much wall plaster in fragments was found in the debris, chiefly towards 
the south end of the east wing ; but a large quantity was lying packed 
against the isolated masonry pier in Rooms 18 and 19. The smooth 
internal surface of much of this wall plaster had been coloured red, blue, 
green, cream or buff. Some of it had evidently been ornamented with 
simple designs in colour, chiefly in straight lines, and a good deal was 
simply whitened and was possibly the remains of ceilings. 

In some instances in the bath suite, the wall surface of the plaster 
carried the imprint of the combed pattern on the flue-tile to which it 
had been attached. 

_ Occasionally it was noted that a large quantity of disintegrated 
yellow plaster was present in the debris outside as well as inside an 
outer wall; this was especially so in the case of the long wall west of 
Rooms 18, 14, 15, 16 and of Corridor 17. This suggests the possibility 
that some, at least, of the walling of the house may have been com- 
posed of timber and plaster, or that a long verandah with a pent-house 
roof and plastered back wall had existed along this side of the house. 


Mosaic. 

Although no tessellated floor survives in this villa, even in part, a 
sufficient number of tesserae were found during the excavation, chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Rooms 28, 29 and 30, to give some idea of the 
character of the floor or floors, in the composition of which they were 
used. These tesserae varied in size from #in. to l$in. cubes, and 
were mostly white or red, in about equal quantities; a few were blue 
in colour, and an occasional one was found made from the same purple 
sandstone as the roof tile-stones. The indications are that the 
tessellated floors were of a plain and simple character. It is interesting 
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to note that the tesserae were probably made on the spot; many of the 
red ones were obviously made from broken tile, usually from hypocaust 
flue-tiles, because in many cases on one side of a tessera there remain 
the comb markings. As regards the white tessarae, which are made 
from a compact, white, fine-grained limestone obtainable from some of 
the beds of the Bath oolite or from the white lias, some large pieces of 
this stone were found amongst the debris of the house, evidently the 
raw material from which the tesserae were struck. Tesserae formed 
from the same white limestone have been found at Box and Colerne, 
and it is said to have been used for this purpose at Cirencester and 
Silchester.! 


ey TeaTNaNe 


A large number of pieces of flint, varying in size up to three inches 
or so in length, turned up in the ground covering the building, as well 
as in that surrounding it. No flint occurs naturally in this neighbour- 
hood, and there can be no doubt that these flints have been imported. 
They can be divided into two classes, artifacts and non-artifacts; the 
non-artifacts chiefly consist of rolled or naturally fractured pieces, and 
very likely represent the remains of the gravel that has been largely 
used as aggregate for the concrete of the building, and possibly for 
paths. The artifacts are evidently of two different periods; a few, 
covered with white patina, and usually broken, are of the type that 
occurs in considerable numbers over the surrounding country, 
particularly towards the north, and consist chiefly of flakes with little 
or no “‘ working’’; two of those found are fairly complete specimens. 
These are evidently pre-Roman, and can probably be ascribed to the 
Neolithic or Bronze Age. The other artifacts are of quite a different 
type; patina is absent or incipient, their shapes are rather indefinite, 
though mainly of “‘scraper’’ form, they are not “‘worked’’, though 
some of their edges are serrated from use. Most of them are probably 
“‘strike-a-lights’’, though a few, which are somewhat glazed, may be 
broken flints from a tvibulum, a threshing implement that would very 
likely be in usein connection with the agricultural operations associated 
with the corn-drying ovens on this site. 


The presence of such flints has been frequently observed on Romano- 
British sites.? 


Several small flint ‘‘hammer-stones’’ were unearthed, and one well- 
marked ovate flint pounder, 3 in. by 2 in., was found in the filling of 
Room 2; also a globular nodule of the same material, measuring 3 in. in 
diameter, with one portion of the surface worked flat, and showing signs 
of considerable rubbing, was found on the floor of the same room. 


EWA ACV Sexxy, a 240% 
2 Evans, Sir J., Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain. 
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POTTERY. 
SAMIAN WARE (TERRA SIGILLATA). 


No whole vessels were found, the fragments that were unearthed were 
comparatively few, and few of them ofmuchsize. The chief repository 
of the larger pieces was a collection of debris consisting mainly of 
broken pottery, tesserae and ashes below the latest floor at the east 
end of Room 29; but fragments were found at varying levels over 
nearly the whole site, from the surface downwards, and in no instance 
can it be said that any part of the building can be dated from Samian 


finds. 


We are indebted to Dr. Felix Oswald, F.S.A., for the following 
remarks on the Samian fragments submitted to him. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


oo 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17 


Flange of Form 38; 2nd century. 

Small flake of footstand, Form 33; probably 2nd century. 

Part of mortarium, grey core with red cortex, colour-washed. 
Small quartz grains; probably 4th century. 

(The above three pieces were found embedded in the opus 
signinum ot floor of Room 4 ) 

Three pieces of Form 33; 2nd century; too indeterminate for 
close dating. 

Form 79; 2nd century. 

Half base of Form 18—31, with imperfect stamp . . . ANI. 
Not ATILIANI by comparison with facsimile, but it may be 
CELSIANI, and is probably Antonine, and Lezoux ware. 

Piece of Form 38 (c.p. Oswald and Pryce LXXII, 9). Good 
glaze; probably Lezoux ware; c. A.D. 140—150.1 

Pieces of Form 31, rather thick, probably late 2nd or 3rd century. 

Piece of Form 79; Antonine; blackened by fire. 

Piece of rim of Form 36, with barbotine conventionalised ivy 
leaves ; probably 2nd century. 

Piece of Form 32; Antonine. 

Piece of base of Form 38, with fragmentarystamp . . . IF; 
2nd century. 

Two pieces of unusual ware; grey core with red cortex ; very 
characteristic of 4th century imitation of ferva sigillata. The 
interior may originally have been meant to be red, but became 
black. 

Many indeterminate fragments, probably 2nd century. 


IMITATION SAMIAN. 

Part of bowl of 4th century imitation, with the daisy-pattern 
rosettes typical of late 4th century, say A.D. 350—380, straight 
sided. See Sumner, Ashley Rails, Plate V, 1, 2. 

Probably piece of a 4th century mortarium; rim similar to 
Plate X, Fig. 13, Type C, in Sumner, Ashley Rails. 


- Piece of late Form 31, colour-washed red; probably 8rd century. 


~1 May’s Silchester, Plate 34, Type 95. 
~2 Sumner, H., New Forest Roman Pottery. 
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18. Piece of base of rouletted umber-coated urn; 4th century. 

19. Piece ofimitation Samian bowl with curved flange, colour- coated ; 
4th century. 

20. Piece of bowl, grey core with colour-washed red cortex; 4th 
century. 

21. Piece of bowl with reeded rim, coated brown, but the colour 
mostly worn off; probably 4th century. 


COARSE WARE. 

No Roman potter’s kiln has as yet been found anywhere in this 
neighbourhood, and therefore it cannot be said that any of the numerous 
fragments of crockery unearthed on this site represent a local industry. 
As far as can be ascertained, all the Atworth pottery, both as regards 
shape and composition, is either identical with or closely resembles that 
found on many other Roman sites in South Britain. A considerable 
quantity was recovered, but beyond a general description it is not 
proposed to record individual pieces, except in a few cases. Only one 
vessel, a small flagon, was dug out undamaged, but sufficient pieces of 
several utensils were collected to allow of practically complete 
reconstruction. 

Taking the coarse pottery as a whole, it would appear that most of it 
can be safely ascribed to the 38rd and 4th centuries, though as some 
of the more common types of pottery found were undoubtedly in use 
in Britain during nearly the whole period of the Roman occupation, 
there is nothing incompatible with the possibility that some of the 
ware on this site was being used as early as the 2nd century. 

The following varieties of manufacture or composition are 
represented :— | 


New Forest WARE. 
- Grey paste, umber or black coated, with simple decoration in white 
slip, or rouletted ; 4th century. 
Hard grey paste, with purple or brownish metallic glaze. 
Cream paste, with red slip; late 3rd or 4th century. 


CASTOR WARE. 

Cream, buff or red paste, coiour-washed slate, decorated “‘en 
barbotine.’’ One fragment with applied scale pattern relief in umber ; 
another with part of a running animal, possibly a piece of a “‘ hunt 
cup’’; A.D., 135—200. Some of this ware may, however, originate 
from the ine on the Rhine. 


PSEUDO-SAMIAN WARE. 

Similar to types from the New Forest kilns or from Sandford, near 
Oxford. Paste red throughout, or with grey core and red cortex, colour- 
washed red; sometimes burnished, and occasionally stamped with 
rosettes or rouletted. One small piece of this ware, from a bowl 
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ornamented with sections of rosettes on a raised moulding, is precisely 
similar to part of a bowl from a well at Mildenhall, near Marlborough ; 


4th century. 
Biscuit WARE. 


White or cream ‘‘biscuit’’ paste, with circular, zigzag, or cross 
designs, brush-painted in red, orange or sepia, attractive and striking. 
Similar ware has been found at Silchester,! and at the Roman fort at 
Huntcliff, Yorks,? the latter dated A.D., 370—395; the Silchester 
fragments appear to be about the same period, i.e., the second half of 
the 4th century. This type of coloured ornament has been found on 
jugs of the 4th century, and did not come into common use before the 
Constantine period. 
MISCELLANEOUS WARE. 

Large quantities of pottery, of varying quality, with grey core and 
red cortex; chiefly pieces of jars, cups, beakers, dishes, bowls with 
re-curved rims, and carinated bowls. 

Stamped ware; red paste, with rosettes stamped upon it, usually in 
rows; possibly from the New Forest kilns. 

Large quantities of pieces of all sorts of utensils, in black or grey 
paste of varying quality ; some of the better class burnished all over, 
or in zones of lattice work or chevrondesigns; this black ware is similar to 
what has been described as “‘ Belgic’”’ tevva nigva or ‘‘ Upchurch ”’. 

Coarse red ware; usually pieces of the larger kitchen utensils. 


SOME OF THE FORMS REPRESENTED. 

Imitation Samian ware of different forms, especially No. 18—31 
Dragendorff. 

Plain, straight-sided, rather shallow dishes and bowls, with plain or 
simply-thickened rims; grey or black. 

Coarse grey or black conical-flanged bowls, with flat bottoms. 

Jars and bowls of varying sizes, with re-curved rims of varying 
degree, sometimes thickened, moulded or undercut; in grey or black, 
occasionally burnished all over, or in trellis or chevron designs. Also 
some with neck-rims of different types; late 2nd—4th century. 

Flattish carinated bowls, conical below, with short upright sides, 
and a slight flange at the carination; grey paste, red cortex. One 
complete, though broken. 

Straight-sided carinated bowl, with beaded and moulded rim, and 
moulded base; grey paste, red cortex. Late 2nd—3srd century. 

Bowl of grey paste with frilled ornamental bead rim; possibly an 
incense bowl. Middle 2nd century.? 

- Part of neck of grey jug-like vessel, with primitive impressed linear 
decoration. A similar type found at Mildenhall, Marlborough.4 

3 ; MORTARIA. 

Fragments of many Mortaria were found on the site, particularly in 
the debris filling the stokehole of the corn-drying oven in Room 2. 
Examples of two types are given. 


- 1 May, T,, Silchester, p. 125 and 127, pl. 55, .~ * J. R.S., II, p. 226. 
_ 3 May, T., Colchester, p. 144, pl., 51. | 4 W.A.M., xli, 158. 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. CLXXII. F 
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1. Red colour-coated, approximate copy of Form 45 Dragendorff. 
Upright-sided collar, with faintly impressed roulette notches ; plain rim, 
without bead ; slight moulding at junction of collar with body. Clay 
well washed, light red cortex with grey core, coated with good scarlet 
slip. Late 3rd to 4th century. (May, T., Silchester, Pl. LIV, type 95. 
May, T., Colchester, Pl. XXXIX, p. 110. Collingwood, .R. G., 
Archeology of Roman Britain, Mortaria No. 16. Sumner, Heywood, 
Ashley Rails, Pl. Xa, No. 21.) 

2. White paste, flanged type, with short, up-standing, simply- 
moulded rim, and oval, slightly depresed short flange. Probably 3rd 
century. (May, Silchester, Pl]. LXV, type 135. Dated to A.D. 240.) 

Some of the fragments of the body parts of a few of the colour- 
washed mortaria are thin, and scarcely up to rough usage. It is 
probable that these particular utensils were not used after the manner 
of the modern pestle and mortar, but rather as porringers for eating 
out of. The grit in the surface of the basin may have served for mash- 
ing the contents with a spoon. 


FLAGONS 


Two complete flagons were found in the debris filling the hypocaust 
of Room 11, one whole and undamaged, the other broken; both the 
same size and type. Made of blackish-grey somewhat coarse paste, the 
neck and upper part of body ornamented with decoration of chevron 
pattern and lines, slightly impressed by comb. Simple rolled bead lip. 
Handle two-reeded, joined to lip and neck, and very slightly oblique ; 
surface of handle smooth, but not burnished. In one case the potter’s 
thumb marks are just visible at the junction of handle and neck. 
Height 6in., diameter of body 44in. Probably 4th century. These 
flagons closely resemble a specimen in Bristol Municipal Museum 
labelled ‘‘ Upchurch’, and a very similar type is illustrated in Heywood 
Sumner’s New Forest Kilns. 

A number of fragments of flagon necks and handles were unearthed, 
n black, grey or red ware. 

AMPHORAE. 

A number of fragments of bodies of amphorae in thick cream paste ; 
no portion of a neck or lip. Several pieces of handles, none stamped ; 
shape curved. Probably globular amphorae, dating from the 2nd 
century onwards. One handle fragment shows signs of use at both 
ends as a pestle or rubber. (May, T., Szlchestery, Pl. LX VII, B.) 


IRON OBJECTS. 

Literally hundreds of roofing nails, some in remarkably good condition, 
as already described. 

Many other nails of varying sizes up to six inches long. 

Portions of cramps, and other odd shaped pieces of iron. A few links 
of achain. Several knife blades of different sizes, most of them still 
retaining a tang. Several much rusted smpiowens that were probably 
chisels or similar tools. 
. One small iron spear- shaped ple 3h sin. by #in., with solid handle or 
tang in one piece, 53in. long. This may have been either a knife with 
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handle of bone or wood which has decayed away, or the head of a small 
spear or javelin. 

A small somewhat elaborate knife or dagger with turned ivory handle. 
The blade, now broken, originally measured about 3in. in length by 
1ldin. maximum width, and was attached to a tang, now 4in. long, which 
passed through the hollow ivory handle and possibly ended in an ivory 
knob or pommel, now missing. The turned handle, 4in. long, is 3 of an 
inch in diameter at the middle, expanding to ? of an inch at the 
blade end, and to 7 of an inch at the otherend. Itis ornamented with 
alternating turned rings, 3; and #4 of an inch in width. Altogether 
this knife must have been a work of art of some value. It was found 
in one of the flues in the hypocaust of Room 12, and near it was some 
coarse pottery, and a considerable collection of meat bones; in our 
experience it is not uncommon to find food remains and other rubbish 
in hypocausts, but however that may be, it is possible that this hole 
may have been used as a hiding place by some fugitive, at a late period. 
As the hypocaust of Room 12 was in our opinion, constructed in Period 
IV of the villa’s existence, it is reasonable to assign a relatively late 
date for the knife, possibly the middle or latter part of the 4th century. 

Mr. T. D. Kendrick of the British Museum, who kindly examined this 
knife, says :—‘‘ The shape of the blade is, I think, one that is fairly 
common throughout the Roman period, and the ivory handle does not 
seem to me to possess a distinctive period style. We have one or two 
Roman knife handles turned in the same way, and showing similar 
classical moulding of this kind ; but, unfortunately, they are all casual 
finds, and they do not help us to decide whether your specimen is likely 
to be early or late’. 

Mr. Ward, in his Roman Eva in Britain, illustrates a large knife with 
turned bone handle, apparently a casual find at Lydney, Gloucester- 
shire ; both blade and handle are very similar to the Atworth knife, 
except that there are, in addition, two chequered rings on the handle. 

An iron slide key, with two wards, 5in. long. 

BRONZE OBJECTS. 

Upper part of the bow of a hinged-pin brooch (fibula), with solid loop 
for the attachment ofa chain. 

Bronze boss (phalera) with stud at back, probably for attaching to 
leather ; the face of the boss has raised concentric rings, and the inter- 
vening spaces were probably filled with enamel. The face is ]3in. in 
diameter. (Avchgologia Cambrensis, Vol. lxxxvii, Part 1, Fig. 32.) 

Small slender spatula (ligula) probably used for ointment, or for 
cosmetic purposes; 3in. long. 

Spoon handle with pointed end, 8in. long, with simple rectangular 
bend where bow] was attached. Still retains some remains of silver 
plating. 

Slender bronze finger ring, small piece of a penannular brooch, and 
various small indeterminate fragments of bronze. 

MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS. 

Small silver-alloy crescent-shaped object, probably originally 
enamelled ; part of a larger ornament. Has been ascribed by Mr. T. D. 

2F 
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Kendrick and Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes to the 4th century. Plate XIII, 
greatly enlarged. (W.A.M., xlviii, 459.) 

Oval Cornelian intaglio, measuring 4 by % of an inch, evidently from 
a signet ring, engraved with the figure of a soldier holding his helmet 
in the right hand and his spear in the left, facing left and pointing to 
his shield on the ground with his spear. 

Small piece of polished green malachite, with bevelled edge ; probably 
from an ornamental box or casket. 

Ten bone pins, length varying from 8 to 5 inches, with globular or 
oval heads, occasionaily with one or more circular mouldings. 

A few fragments of glass, some thin and curved from vessels or 
bottles, others flat, both thick and thin, the remains of window glass 
or of rectangular bottles. 

A few amorphous pieces of lead. 

Several pieces of shale rings or bangles. 

A number of pottery and shale discs of various sizes, some with 
central holes. 

Fragments of whetstones, and pebble rubbers and polishers. 

Several pieces of circular quernstones or millstones, chiefly from the 
debris in the stokehole of Room 2; of disc type, and scored with the 
usual pattern of grooves in groups. Estimated diameter of one, 30 
inches; thickness, 14 inches. Made from a hard, reddish sandstone. 


THE COINS. 

Mr. Harold Mattingly of the British Museum, joint author of The 
Roman Impenal Coinage, most kindly undertook the examination of 
the coins, and it is in conjunction with him that the following coin list 
has been prepared. Certain of the more interesting pieces, twelve in 
all, were, at his suggestion, presented by Lt.-Col: Fuller to the British 
Museum ; Mr. Mattingly had intended to make some special remarks. 
on these twelve coins, but before he had an opportunity of doing so, 
they had to be removed to a place of safety, together with many other 
items of the National collection. Perhaps at some future date it may 
be possible to publish a special report on these coins. 

The provenance of the individual coins, where certain, is also noted 
in the general report. The reader’s attention is here called to the fact 
that twenty coins (CLAUDIUS II to MAGNENTIUS) were found in 
close proximity on the opus signinum floor of Room 4, which is assumed 
to have been a passage way ; the reason for their presence there is open 
to conjecture, but this fact is noted against their numbers in the list. 
Where no note is made of the situation of any coin, it is an indication 
that it was impossible to assign its position to any unmistakeable 
habitation level. ; 

In the list the actual mint is given where known. The references are :— 

RJI.C.. Mattingly, H., and Sydenham, E. A., The Roman 
Imperial Coinage. 

C. Cohen, H., Description historique des monnaies frappées sous 
empire romain. 

Other abbreviations are :— 

B.M. Presented to the British Museum H.M. Mr. Harold Mattingly. 
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HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 

The excavation of a Roman villa can no longer be considered as an 
end in itself. In the course of the last century our knowledge of the 
cultural nature and extent of Romanised life in Britain has advanced 
so greatly that further discoveries can only modify or add to it in detail. 
(The economic background, it must be admitted, still needs analysis 
and research.) Viewed, however, as a means to an historical end, the 
villas of Roman Britain have still a great deal of valuable information 
to impart—not so much as to the type of culture which they attained 
in their heyday, but rather as to the historical stages whereby these 
great country houses rose to prosperity and then declined. 

The Atworth villa, though it lacks perfect mosaics, elaborate sculpture, 
or finds of exceptional interest, offers in compensation some historical 
features of far greater importance. Though the Roman villas in the 
Bath district have long been known for their size and luxury, here at 
Atworth we see for the first time in this area the gradual increase and 
final decay of this culture. Whereas the structural alterations of 
Periods I—III represent the increase of rural prosperity in this part of 
Roman Britain, the vivid contrast between Periods III and IV gives a 
clue to the true nature of the breakdown of Romanisation. 

The historical interest of the four periods at Atworth would be greatly 
increased could they be tied down to an absolute chronology, but, un- 
fortunately, in this respect the site has been less informative, for in only 
two of the thirty rooms (28 and 17) was it possible to obtain a clear 
sequence of properly stratified layers, and in neither of these cases was 
datable material found in the significant layers. We are obliged there- 
fore to fall back on the less satisfactory: evidence provided by the 
‘‘casual”’ finds from the site as a whole, and must attempt to correlate 
it with the structural evidence. With regard to the latter, it may be 
worth noting that in Room 28 the Period I floor did not appear to have 
suffered a great deal of wear before its replacement by that of Period 
III, whilst on the other hand, the Period III floor was in a bad state of 
dilapidation at the time of the laying of the Period IV flagging. This 
seems to indicate a shorter length of time between Periods I—III than 
between ITI—IV. 

Looking at the finds, there seems to be no distinctly early material. 
The coin-list, though it includes some 71 items, contains none of the 
fairly abundant issues of Trajan, Hadrian or the Antonines which might 
reasonably be expected had occupation been effective on the site before 
the beginning of the third century. On the other hand, it would 
perhaps be too rash to argue that the absence of any coins earlier than 
Gallienus postulates a mid-third century date for the initial occupation ; 
for the issues of the first half of the third century are notoriously scarce 
on Romano-British sites, and all coin-lists show a weakening, or evena 
hiatus, between A.D. 200—-250. The coins alone, therefore, suggest 
that while occupation is not likely to have started before A.D. 200, it 
need not necessarily be placed as late as A.D. 250. 

At first sight the Samian ware seems to indicate a somewhat earlier 
date, since Dr. Felix Oswald attributes several fragments to the second 
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century ; but it must be noted that in the few cases where a more pre- 
cise date in this century can be given, it is Antonine rather than 
Trajanic, and such Antonine ware (even the earliest datable piece, the 
F. 38 of c. A.D. 140—150, from Room 29) may have been in use at the 
turn of thesecond century. Although the general dating of an extensive 
series of Samian pottery forms is reliable enough, allowance should be 
made, in the case of individual specimens, for the chances of survival. 
It can probably be safely asserted that the Samian fragments are not 
inconsistent with an initial date of A.D. 200, but whether they support 
the later margin of A.D. 250 is debatable. 

We would therefore suggest, provisionally, that Period I of the villa 
should be placed somewhere in the first half of the third century: 
further excavation at the west end of the dwelling-house may perhaps 
_énable this date to be verified or amended. At this point it should be 
mentioned that time and other circumstances did not permit the careful 
stripping of the soil throughout the area of the dwelling-house in the 
hope of finding the post-holes of a timber predecessor of the stone villa, 
such as Mr. Ralegh Radford found at Ditchley, Oxon.! But the 
absence of early pottery such as could be associated with such a timber 
villa, or of any pre-villa occupation layers or pits, leaves little doubt 
that Period I of the stone villa is in fact the first period of occupation 
on the site. 

As regards the dates of Periods II and III one can only guess, 
although the presence of coins of Tetricus on the Period II floor of 
Room 4 might suggest that it was laid down before the fourth century, 
yet the fact that the material embedded in the opus signinum of this 
floor included, in addition to two second century Samian fragments, 
part of a colour-washed mortarium of probably the 4th century 
weakens this argument. 

We are on rather safer ground when we consider the date of the 
Period IV alterations, for in two cases (Rooms 28 and 5) coins 
were found under the level of the flagging. In Room 5 the coins were 
of Claudius II and Maximian, whilst in 28 a single coin of Constantius 
II occurred in the “‘ black layer ’’ sealed by the flags. This seems to 
show that the flagging (and, by inference, the conversion of the 
caldarium (10) to an oven). belongs to the second half of the fourth 
century, in whichcase Period III, considerably anterior, may perhaps 
be pushed back to the neighbourhood of A.D. 300. But none of these 
dates are sufficiently certain to justify basing important conclusions on 
them. Se 
Finally, as we have already said in our discussion of the end of the 
villa, the Theodosian coin found in the flagging of Room 28 shows 
occupation of some sort—no doubt impoverished—carried on until the 
end of the fourth century, and perhaps into the first decade of the fifth, 
which fact suggests that the great ‘‘ fourfold invasion ”’ of A.D. 367 was 
not so fatal to villa life as has been sometimes inferred... It would be 
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extremely unwise to attribute this latest phase of occupation to 
‘“squatters ’’, since the Period IV residents, though they subordinated 
their bathing to their agriculture, still kept one of the old caldaria (11) 
in working order, which implies a Romanised standard of living, even 
if their domestic habits were untidy and their constructional ability 
doubtful. Further, though the standard of material comfort had 
diminished, the economic activity of the villa seems to have carried on 
undisturbed, for the two corn-drying ovens point to agricultural activity 
even at this latest phase. 

In short, the Atworth villa shows, with remarkable clarity, though 
without chronological precision, that at least in this part of Britain it 
was not cataclysmic political events which broke down the villa-system 
but rather invisible social and economic forces which are less easy to 
define. The difficulty of obtaining building materials shown by the 
Period IV masonry and the fact that the luxury features of the building 
were beginning to be subordinated to agricultural demands were both 
facts which would inevitably tend towards making the villas difficult 
and expensive to run. Only the slightest disturbance of the political 
equilibrium would be sufficient to cause the abandonment of these large 
establishments and to induce their occupiers to take refuge in simpler 
types of rural economy. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to discuss the extent to which the 
Atworth site compares and contrasts with the other known villas in the 
neighbourhood. No less than twelve villa-sites, apart from Atworth, 
are known within the radius of seven miles from Bath, but only five of 
these have been planned or adequately described.t Three—Wellow, 
Newton St. Loe and Box—have yielded traces of considerable luxury, 
especially in the shape of elaborate mosaics, and it is evident that the 
standard of villa life was especially high in the neighbourhood of Bath ; 
so high, in fact, that we are led to wonder whether some at least of 
these splendid buildings may have been the residences of retired officials 
wishing to live within easy access of the spa. 

A century ago it was commonly believed among English antiquaries 
that most if not all the Romano-British villas were primarily of a 
residential character and occupied by immigrant ‘‘Romans’”’; and 
Professor Haverfield had every justification for constantly emphasising 
the agricultural background of the villas and the British ancestry of 
their owners. Yet the truth of the generalisation should not lead us to 
ignore the exceptions, and it is in the vicinity of Bath that such excep- 
tions would most probably occur. 

This possibility is best illustrated by a comparison between the 
Atworth and Box villas, which—though representing the same general 
type of culture—differ considerably in several significant aspects. 
Whereas Atworth possessed few, if any, mosaics and no hypocausts at 
all within the excavated area of the dwelling-house, we find at Box ? 


1 Scarth, Aquae Sulis. 
2H. Brakspear, Roman Villa at Box, W.A.M., xxxiii, 236. 
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mosaics in all the principal living-rooms, and hypocausts underneath 
the majority of them. Further, apart from some minor alterations of 
an uncertain period, the dwelling-house of Box appears to be mainly 
of one build, little affected by later changes. We see no gradual develop- 
ment such as occurred in Periods I—III at Atworth, nor symptoms of 
gradual decline as in Period IV; (but too much weight must not be put 
on the latter fact, as the excavators at Box may have ignored the dis- 
mal traces of late Roman squalor in their desire to get down to the 
earlier levels). Though it would be unwise to exaggerate the significance 
of such differences, there does seem a strong prima facie case for argu- 
ing that the Box villa in its pleasant valley site was less intimately 
connected with agriculture than that at Atworth, situated on good 
arable soil and higher ground. 

Lastly, there is one further point that may be mentioned in this 
comparative study, namely, the great resemblance between the Period 
III baths at Atworth and those attached to the villa at Colerne, Wilts, 
only 44 miles away. The plan of the latter, although not as detailed 
as one would like!, shows a compact suite of rooms, including two 
apsed caldaria, forming an exact parallel, in spite of some small 
differences of arrangement, with those at Atworth. It would almost 
seem as though the same architect had designed both suites—a 
suggestion far from improbable in view of the proximity of the two 
sites. It may well be that small bath-suites of this type are a distinctly 
late feature, for a similarly designed building with two caldaria had 
been built into the original basilican outbuilding of the villa at Brading, 
1.0.W.? 

CONCLUSION. 

Finally, it remains to express the writers’ thanks and acknowledge- 
ments to the large number of friends and advisers, without whose help 
and interest this exploration could not have been conducted to a 
successful conclusion. 

First to Lt.-Col. W. F. Fuller, D.S.O., of Neston Park, and to Mr. S. 
Rawlings, of Poplar Farm, Atworth, for permission to dig on the site ; 
then to Mr. G. J. Kidston, C.M.G., of Hazelbury, for his generous help, 
both financial and practical; to a numerous company of volunteer 
excavators, especially to Mr. J. Brooke, J.P., and Mr. E. Vezey, of Box, 
a most indefatigable pair of diggers; to Mr. E. Ireland, of Bath, who 
took much interest in the work, and generously lent tools and tackle to 
further it; to Mr. Hobday, headmaster of Atworth School, a keen 
worker and custodian of the local museum at the school. 

Separate acknowledgements have already been made to several ex- 
perts, who have given ungrudgingly of their time and knowledge ; in 
addition, the thanks of the authors are due to Capt. and Mrs. B. H. 
Cunnington for a great deal of time and trouble spent in examining and 
reporting on many of the finds, especially the pottery; to Mr. S. E. 
Winbolt for valuable advice and assistance ; to Miss M. V. Taylor, of 


1 Arch, Journ., xii, p. 328, seq. 
2 Price, Roman Buildings at Brading (1881), Room XXVIII. 
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Oxford, secretary to the Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies ; 
to Canon Goddard, to Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, to Major A. Gorham, and 
to many others whose names exigencies of space prevent the authors 
from recording. 


APPENDIX I. 
ASHES FROM Rooms 3 AND Q. 


During the progress of the excavation a layer of blackish ash, in 
some places seven inches thick, was uncovered below the latest floor of 
Room 3; and in Room 9 a copious deposit of fine whitey-grey ash was 
unearthed near the partially burnt-out cheeks of the original hypocaust 
furnace. Specimens of these ashes were preserved, and samples sub- 
mitted to Dr. O. C. M. Davis of Bristol University for expert examin- 
ation. Dr. Davis most kindly spent much time and trouble on an 
analysis, and prepared the following report :— 

A shes sore | ftoom 3. Percentage. 


Moisture 15°18 
Calcium Carbonate 42°70 

Calcium Phosphate ee OO 
1 Insoluble in Hydrochloric acid: 31°40 
96°28 


Traces of Magnesium are present. Practically none of the ash 
dissolves in water alone, showing absence of alkaline salts. The amount 
of Carbonaceous matter is very deceptive, as on casual observation it 
would appear to be large; this demonstrates the fact that quantitative 
analysis alone is of real service. 

The small percentage unaccounted for is probably moisture, as heat- 
ing too strongly would decompose the Calcium Carbonate ; Moaenestain 
and Iron would also account for some. 

Ashes from Room 9. Percentage. 


Moisture 9°70 
Calcium Carbonate 3 65° 68 
Calcium Phosphate - 7:60 
Magnesium Carbonate Trace 
2 Insoluble in Hydrochloric acid 13°01 
95°99 


No appreciable amount of water-soluble matter is present in this ash. 
The asbes from Room 9 would conform with Calcium Carbonate 
derived from the hearth-stones, and bone ash from animal bones burnt 


1 On ignition reduced to 27.40 %, corresponding with 4:1 % Car- 
bonaceous matter in original ash. The residue is chiefly Silica, with 
traces of very resistant Iron Oxide. 

2 Contains a little organic matter, but is chiefly Silica with a little 
Tron Oxide. 
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in the fire. If Calcium Oxide (lime) were formed by the heat in the. 
first place, it would subsequently be reconverted to Calcium Carbonate. 
This is probably what has happened, as it seems likely that the fire was 
made with wood or charcoal, and that the alkaline ash from this has, 
been washed out by water. A considerable quantity of bone fragments, 
evidently the remains of meat bones, was found on the lowest floor 
level of this room near the furnace, from the combustion of which some, 
at least, of the phosphate present in the ash may be derived. Speci- 
mens of local limestone, similar to that used in the construction of this 
fireplace, have been chemically examined; they contain some Iron 
Oxide, traces of phosphate, and Magnesium. 

The black ash from Room 3 is less easy to explain. Microscopical 
examination shows nothing, and the small amount of Carbon present 
may come from the fuel, or from some substance which has been roasted ; 
in this case also, burnt bones may be the source of origin of the 
phosphate. 

Although the results of these examinations appear to be somewhat 
negative, they are perfectly compatible with the explanations of the 
origins of these ashes given by the authors; these are, in the case of 
Room 9, the ash from the wood or charcoal-burning furnace which once 
heated the hypocausts in Rooms 10 and 11, and in the case of Room 3 the 
ash from the corn-drying oven fire in Room 2, possibly mixed with soot. 
from its complicated system of flues, or with charred material from 
over-roasted grain. In both cases much of the ash appears to be 
derived from the lime-stone used in the construction of the fire-place. 


APPENDIX II. 
THE ‘‘ T-SHAPED ’’ CORN-DRYING OVENS aT ATWORTH, WITH A NOTE 
ON THE TYPE. 


By RicHARD GOODCHILD. 


The large ovens in Rooms 2 and 10 belong to a class which has been 
found on several previous occasions in Romano-British excavations, 
but has hardly yet received the attention it deserves; and after 
a description of the Atworth examples it may be useful to say a word 
or two about the parallels from other sites and their general significance. 
(Plates IV aud VII.) 

In the case of Room 10, the former caldarium of the Period III baths, 
stone-robbing had so mutilated the remains that at first sight the oven 
was hardly recognisable as such. All that had survived were the frag- 
mentary walls of a flue 9ft. long, and tapering from 2ft. wide at the 
stokehole end (the apse of the caldarium)-to 2ft. 6in. at the end wall, at 
which point two narrow lateral flues branched off, as though to form 
the cross-bar of a T. Had it not been for the discovery of a well- 
preserved oven of. identical type in Room 2, and the obvious. 
independence of the flue from the furnace system of the baths, the oven 
might have passed as a channelled hypocaust. ; 

~The Room 2 oven, though in a less interesting structural context, 
was in a good state of preservation, and throws welcome light on the 
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nature and position of the oven floor and superstructure in furnaces of 
this type. Here we have the usual T-shaped flue, 8ft. long to the end 
wall, and 2ft. wide, fired from a sunk stoking-pit on the west, and 
encased in a rectangular masonry structure, the walls of which survived 
for a foot above the floor-level of Room 2. What is most important is 
the fact that there is sufficient evidence in this case (as on no other 
site), to show that two floors had existed, the lower one immediately 
over the top of the flue, and the upper one a foot higher : both of these 
floors seem to have consisted of large flat slabs of local stone. The 
smoke and soot from the furnace, instead of finding its way out at the 
end of the main flue, rose up the two lateral flues and thus, flowing 
back again through the space between the two floors, emerged by a 
chimney in the south wall of the oven casing. 


The discovery, at Atworth, of this complicated arrangement explains 
the purpose of the curious T-shape adopted in these ovens which other- 
wise would be inexplicable, in-so-far as it does not appear to distribute 
the heat evenly under the oven floor. It is useful to compare this 
system with that adopted in the case of Roman tile-kilns, where only 
one oven floor existed and the lateral flues were multiple. Whereas 
in the latter case the materials in the oven (pottery and tiles) received 
an intensive and prolonged baking, the objects in the former ovens 
with their T-shaped flues were preserved both from contact with the 
flames and from pollution by smoke: Evidently the oven was intended 
to heat or bake highly perishable and inflammable commodities, a 
supposition which is confirmed by other evidence, as we shall see. 


Ovens of the T-shaped type, identical in size and construction, with 
those at Atworth, have been found on at least six other sites ; we meet 
them at Silchester and Caerwent, in the native village at Woodcuts 
Common in Cranbourne Chase, and in villas at King’s Worthy, Hants, 
Brading, I1.0.W., and Hambleden, Bucks. In all, over a dozen 
examples are known, and it is interesting to observe that in almost 
every case there is evidence of one kind or another pointing to a late 
date. At Caerwent and King’s Worthy Constantinian coins and late 
wares are associated with the ovens; at Silchester and Brading the 
furnaces have been cut through the original floors and walls of earlier 
buildings, in the latter case the main corridor of the villa having been 
thus utilised. 


As regards their purpose there is equally unanimous evidence. In 
no case have remains of metallurgical work been found in conjunction 
with the ovens, nor the wasters of pottery or tile-making. A perish- 
able material was apparently heated in the oven. Further, at King’s 
Worthy, Caerwent and Hambleden the carbonised remains of wheat 
have been found associated with the furnaces, and in the latter case 
Professor Gowland, in an Appendix to the Report, drew the obvious 
inference and stated that ‘“‘in my opinion they are flues of drying-floors 
which have been used for drying harvested grain’’. In some respects 
the words “‘ drying-floor’’ is more correct than that of ‘‘ oven ’’ adopted 
above, since there was probably no superstructure covering the wheat ; 
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but since by oven we understand both the floor itself and the flue 
beneath it, the word is perhaps more comprehensive. 

Thus the Atworth ovens both confirm the late date and the agricul- 
tural use of the characteristic T-ovens, and at the same time provide 
additional evidence as to the ingenuity of this method of drying corn, 
whereby the harvested grain could be dried without danger of scorch- 
ing or sooting, by means of the double-floor construction. The fact 
that ovens of this type seem to have been constructed with particular 
energy during the fourth century may have some significance in 
economic history which future research will bring to light. At the 
moment it would be rash to do more than state the facts. 


Space does not permit a full bibliographical list, which is reserved for 
a fuller paper on the subject. It should be noted however that the 
Woodcuts examples were interpreted by General Pitt-Rivers! as hypo- 
causts, which interpretation is followed by Professor Collingwood in his 
‘Archeology of Roman Britain’’ (p. 154). But the evidence from 
other sites leaves little doubt of the real purpose of these T-shaped 
flues: on a site like Woodcuts hypocausts would be something of an 
anomaly. 


1 Pitt-Rivers, Cranborne Chase, Vol. I (1881), Pl. VI. 

Cocks, A. H., A Romano-British Homestead in the Hambleden Valley, 
Bucks. Avrcheologia, \xxi, 1920—21. Appendix I. 

Sumner, Hevwood, Excavations on Rockbourne Down, Hants. 
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WILTS OBITUARY. 


Canon James Michael John Fletcher, F.R. Hist.8., 
died February 23rd, 1940, aged 85.. Born September 29th, 1852, son of 
the Rev. John Waltham Fletcher, Rector of Uppingham. Educated at 
Derby School and Univ. Coll., Oxford. B.A. 1876, M A. 1880; Deacon, 
1877 ; Priest, 1878 ; Curate, Holy Trinity, Shrewsbury, 1877—82 ; 
Stoke-on-Trent, 1882—85; Vicar of St Andrew’s, Wolverhampton, 
1885—1900 ; Tideswell, 1900—06 ; Wimborne Minster, 1906—19; Rural 
Dean, Wimborne, 1907—19 ; Surrogate, 1907 ; Canon non-residentiary 
of Salisbury, 1912, until his death. Fellow of Royal Historical Soc., 
1926. He resigned his living in 1919, and came to live at 59, The Close, 
Salisbury. Married, 1899, daughter of late R. Chandler, who survives 
him. 

He assisted the late Canon Chr. Wordsworth in the Cathedral Library 
from 1932 and at his death he became Librarian, and devoted much 
time and thought to the better display of its valuable contents and the 
more thorough cataloguing of the great mass of MSS., &c., that it 
possesses. He was one of the commission appointed by Bishop 
Ridgeway to draw up the Diocesan Book of Occasional Offices, and for 
14 years he was the Editor of the Sarum Diocesan Kalendar. He was 
also Editor of the Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club 
Proceedings (afterwards, Natural History and Archzological Society) 
from 1917 until his death. But it is through the long series of lectures 
that he delivered on the History of the Cathedral, and of the lives 
of the Bishops and others connected with it, that he will be chiefly 
remembered. Many of these excellent biographical papers have been 
pnblished in this Magazine. In recent years he suffered from almost 
total deafness. 

Obit. notices, Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, March, 1940, p. 54; Wiltshire 
Gazette, February 29th, 1940. 

He was the author of the following :— 

Mrs. Wightman of Shrewsbury. The Story ofa Pioneer in Temperance 
Work. 16 illustrations. Longmans, Green & Co., London, &c., 1906, 
pp. xi + 300: Index. 

The “ Man in the Wall” at Wimborne Minster. Pvoc. Dorset Nat. Hist. 
and Antiq. Field Club, xxxvii, pp. 26—39; 2 plans. 1916. 


Life of Eliasde Dereham. Sermon. Salisbury Journal, November 6th; 
Wiultshive Gazette, November 25th, 1920. 

The Tree of Jesse. A Sermon preached in Salisbury Cathedral on the 
morning of Sunday, July 20th, 1924. Being the Sunday after the 
“unveiling” of the Jesse Window. Reprinted from the “ Wiltshire 
Gazette”. Pamphlet, 43in. x 32in., pp. 8. 

The Boy Bishop. At Salisbury and elsewhere. A Lecture delivered in 
Salisbury Cathedral on Monday, February 7th, 1921. Messrs. 
Brown & Co., Salisbury. Pamphlet, cr. 8vo., pp. 23. Noticed Wilts 
Arch. Mag., xl, 309. 

The Black Death in Dorset (1348—1349). Dorset Nat. Hist. and 
Antiq. Field Club. 1922. Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 14. 
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A Guide to Tideswell and its Church. Compiled by the Rev. J. M. J. 
Fletcher. Tideswell: F. Chapman & Sons, Printers. 1922. 7th 
Edition. Paper covers, 7}in.--x’-5in., 24. illustrations, pp.°72, with 
Index. Price Is. [8th Edition 1931.] 

The Statues on the West. Front of Salisbury Cathedral with a Note on 
the Gargoyles. Issued by the authority of the Dean and Chapter. 
1927. Thin. x 43in., pp. 10. Photos of West Front and of three 
Statues and four pencil drawings of Gargoyles by Miss C. Malcombe. 
Price 3d. [2nd Edition 1938, pp. 16.] 

The Hertford or Somerset Monument in Salisbury Cathedral. A 
Lecture given in Salisbury Cathedral on Tuesday, October 25th, 1927, 
by Canon Fletcher, F.R. Hist. S., at the kind request of Chancellor 

- Wordsworth. George Simpson & Co., Devizes, 1927. Pamphlet, 
8vo., pp. 16. Reprinted by request from the Wulishive Gazette, 

- November 14th, December Ist and 8th, 1927. 


Bishops of Salisbury and The Crusades. Address by Canon J. M. J. 
Fletcher, Wilishive Gazette, November 22nd, 1928. Noticed, W.A.M., 
xliv, 388. 


Thomas Hardy, J.P.,0.M.,D.Litt.,LLD. Dorchester. F.G. Longman, 
The Friary Press. 1928. Pamphlet, 8vo. Reprint from Jvans. 
Dorset Nat. Hist. and Antiq. Field Club, pp. 5, with portrait. 


Tarrant Crawford, and the Founder of Salisbury Cathedral, Dorchester. 
F. G. Longman, The Friary Press. 1928. Pamphlet, 8vo. Reprint 
from Tvans. Dorset Nat. Hist. and Antiq. Field Club, pp. 24, 1 illust. 

A Little Guide for Visitors and Pilgrims to Wimborne Minster. By 
Canon J. M. J. Fletcher, F.R. Hist. S., sometime Vicar of the Minster. 
Price 3d. Pamphlet, 7}in. x 5in., pp. 1 + 16, plan and 7 illustrations. 

The Cathedral Church of the Blessed Mary of Salisbury. A Handbook 
for Pilgrims. 1926. [31d Edition revised 1928, pp. 16, Plan on 
cover and 3 illusts. Another Edition 1938.] Pamphlet, 7}in. x 5in., 
ppwl% and 7 illusts... Price 3d: 

Grey Friars and Black Friars. Franciscans and Dominicans in Salis- 
bury Diocese. [Lecture in Cathedral.] Salisbury Journal, October 

— 15th, 1926. 

“Mothering Sunday”. Article in Church of England Newspaper, March 

12th, 1926. 

Saint George for Merry England. England’s Patron Saint. Church 

of England Newspaper, April 23rd, 1926 

Incumbents of the Salisbury Churches during the period of the 
Commonwealth. Reprinted from “Salisbury Times”, September 
24th, October Ist, Sth, 15th, 22nd, 29th, 1926. Pamphlet, 8vo., 
pp, 9. Noticed: W.4.M., xlili, 564. 

George Herbert, A.D. 1593—1633. A Sermon preached at Bemerton, 
1929.. Pamphlet, 63in. x 4in., pp..8. .Text Ps. cxxxii, 9. 

A Century of Dorset Documents. 1926. 

A Trio of Dorchester Worthies. 1926. 

The 3.8. Collar in Dorset and Elsawhere. Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 20. 
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Friends of Salisbury Cathedral. A Sermon preached in Salisbury 
Cathedral, June 14th, 1931. Reprinted from the ‘“ Wiltshire 
Gazette”, June 25th, 1931. Pamphlet, 6fin, x 4in., pp. 7. 


The Story of Salisbury Cathedral : with a Foreword by the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Raphael Tuck & Sons, London. 1933. 73in. x 5d}in., 
pp. vili + 80, 16 illusts. Price 3s. 6d. 


Bishop Giles of Bridport (1257—1262) in the time of whose Episcopate, 
Salisbury Cathedral was consecrated. De Vaux College (said to be the 
“The earliest University College in England”) which the Bishop 
founded. TwolLectnres given in Salisbury Cathedral on March 13th 
and 20th, 1934. Reprinted from the “ Wiltshire Gazette ” of March 
22nd and 29th, 1934. Pamphlet, cr. 8vo., pp. 31. 

The Plague-stricken Derbyshire Village, or What to See in and around 
Eyam. Compiled by Rev. J. M. J. Fletcher, F.R. Hist. S., Canon of 
Salisbury (formerly Vicar of Tideswell). Tideswell. F. Chapman 
& Sons, Printers. Price One Shilling. Fifth Edition, 1930. 
Pamphlet, cr. 8vo., pp. 3+ 76, 15 illustrations. 


The Stained Glass in Salisbury Cathedral. A Lecture given in the 
Cathedral. W.A.M, xlv., pp. 235—253. 1930. 


The Gorges Monument in Salisbury Cathedral. .W.A.M., xlvi (1932), 
pp. 16—34, 106. 


The Tomb of Lord Walter Hungerford, K.G., in Salisbury Cathedral. 
W.A.M., xlvii, 447—456. 1936. 


The Monument of Robert Lord Hungerford in Salisbury Cathedral. 
W.A.M., xlvii, 457—465. 1936. 


The Old Belfry in the Close of the Canons of Salisbury. W.A.M., xlvii, 
608—616. 1937. 


Bishop Robert Bingham, 1229—1246. W.A.M., xlviii, pp. 59—67, 
1937. 


Bishop Richard Beauchamp, 1450—1481, pp. 161—173. 1938. 


Humphrey Henchman, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, 1660—1663. 
W.A M., xlvi, pp. 301—312. 1939. 


Major Joshua Reynolds Gascoigne Gwatkin, died 
September 12th, 1939, aged 84. Buried at Potterne. Born 1855, eldest 
son of John Reynolds Gwatkin of Nonsuch House, Bromham. Educated 
at Cambridge. M.A. Married, 1882, Augusta, d. of J. H. Penruddocke 
of Seend, who predeceased him. His only son died during the Great 
War. His daughter who survives him married Capt. Charles Copeland 
Griffiths of the 16th Lancers. They have ason andadaughter. J.P. 
for Wilts 1882. He was most regular on the Devizes Bench. He was 
Vice-Chairman of the Divisional Unionist Association. He served in 
the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry. He had lived for many years at the 
Manor House, Potterne, where he took an active part in parish matters. 
He had been since its foundation a member of the Church Advisory 
Committee for Salisbury Diocese, and was most regular at its bi-monthly 
meetings at Salisbury as well as in visits to the Churches of the Wilts 
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Archdeaconry. He had a wide knowledge of, and was keenly interested 
in, birds, and for many years he had employed his skill as a draughts- 
man in making a collection of extraordinarily delicate and accurate 
drawings of a large proportion of the English flora, 900 in number, 
all drawn from living plants. He was proud of his family connection 
with Sir Johua Reynolds, and possessed nine fine portraits by that 
artist, two of them being self portraits. 

He left the contents of the Manor House to his daughter, Mrs. 
Arundel T. Copeland Gritfiths, with the proviso that the Reynolds 
portraits, as well as pieces of furniture and other objects which had 
belonged to the great artist, should devolve as heirlooms in the family. 
The collection of plant drawings he left to the Linnean Society. He 
left £100 to Devizes Hospital, £50 to the Potterne Church Organist 
Fund, and £150 to Bethnal Green Parish Church. 

Obit. notice in Wilts Gazette, September 14th, 1939. 


Rear-Admiral Reginald Rundell Neeld, 4th son of 
Sir John Neeld, Ist Baronet, of Grittleton, died at Brighton August 4th, 
1939, aged 88. Buried at Leigh Delamere. Younger brother of Sir 
Audley Neeld. Born October 10th, 1850. Married, 1896, Hon, Beatrice 
Alice, d. of Admiral of the Fleet, Lord Fisher. She died 1930. Retired 
1906. He formerly lived at Twatley, Malmesbury. 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Herald, 11th August, 1939. 


Sir Cosmo Gordon Antrobus, 5th Baronet, of 
Amesbury Abbey, died suddenly June 29th, 1939, aged 79. Born 1859, 
3rd son of Sir Edmund Antrobus, 3rd Baronet. Educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Barrister 1882. J.P. for Wilts 1928. He 
took a keen and active interest in all local matters at Amesbury. He 
was a member of the Parish Council, Rural District Council, School 
Managers, Horticultural Society and Parochial Church Council. Hewas 
a member of the Council of the C.P.R.E., a Conservative and earnest 
Churchman. It was largely owing to his support and generosity that a 
Senior Church School was established at Amesbury. He never married 
and is succeeded by a cousin, Capt. Philip H. Antrobus. 

Obit. notice, Wiltshire Gazette, July 6th, 1939. 


Sir Frederick Hastings Goldney, Bart., died February 
21st, 1940, aged 94. Buried at Corsham. Born 1845 at Chippenham, 
son of Sir Gabriel Goldney, Bart., M.P. Educated at Harrow. Practised 
as Solicitor at Chippenham. Married 1875 Ethel Julia, d. of H. J. F. 
Swayne, Recorder of Wilton, who died 1890. He was High Sheriff of 
Wilts 1908, and twice Mayor of Chippenham. J.P. for Wilts. He sat 
regularly on the Chippenham and Corsham benches until he was over 
90. A prominent Freemason, he was the oldest member of the order in 
England. Hesucceeded his brother. Sir Prior Goldney, in the Baronetcy, 
and is succeeded by his son, Henry Hastings Goldney, of Derriads, 
Chippenham. 
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Obit. notices, Wiltshire Gazette, February 22nd and 29th, 1940; N. 
Wilts Herald with portrait, February 23rd; and Walishive Times, 
February 24th. 

He was the author of :— 

A History of Freemasonry in Wiltshire, including an Account of the 
Provincial Grand Lodge and its Subordinate Lodges, and also An 
Account of the Provincial Grand Royal Arch Chapter and its 
Dependent Chapters, and A Roll of The Grand Officers of the Province, 
and lists of the Principals of the Several Chapters. By Frederick 
Hastings Goldney, Past Grand Steward of England, Grand Treasurer 
and Senior Grand Warden of Wilts, etc., etc., etc., ‘audi, vide, tace”. 
For Presentation only, 1880. Sq. 8vo., pp. vi + 1 + 200. 

Records of Chippenham relating to the Borough, from its Incorporation 
by Queen Mary 1554, to its Reconstruction by Act of Parliament, 
1889. Comprising extracts from the Minute Books and Registers of 
Accounts of the Corporation, together with Copies and References 
from the Charters, Deeds and Documents in the Borough Chest. By 
Frederick Hastings Goldney, Aldermanand Mayor. For Presentation 
only, 1889. 4to., pp. iv + v—xxiv (containing Paper on History of 
Chippenham by Canon J. E. Jackson reprinted from Wilts Arch. Mag., 
ii, 19—46) + xxv—xxvill + 348. 

Masonic Calendar for the Province of Wiltshire in the Year 1890. 
Morris, Swindon, 24mo. 


Charles Millington Lansdown, died April 15th, 1940, 
aged 63. Son of James Lansdown and grandson of Ben. Lansdown 
who in 1854 founded The Trowbridge Advertiser, which later became The 
Wiltshive Times. Educated at Taunton School, he was apprenticed to 
the printing business carried on by his grandfather, his father and his 
uncle George Lansdown. He became a reporter on the Bath Herald. 
He then became Editor of a Guernsey paper, returned to Trowbridge 
and cn the death of his uncle in 1932 he became Editor of The Wiltshire 
Times and Chairman and Managing Director shortly afterwards, an 
office which he retained until his death. He was the writer of the lead- 
ing articles in the paper, and of many other contributions under the 
name “ Penwriter’’. He married (1) 1914, Amy Williams of Cheltenham, 
who died 1920; and (2) 1921, Elsie Gwendolin, d. of Capt. E. P. Ward 
of Teignmouth, who survives him. There are two sons and a daughter. 
He took a considerable part in the public life of Trowbridge especially 
in musical matters. He was the originator of the idea of the twelve 
bell scheme for the Parish Church. 

Obit. notice, Wilishive Times, April 20th, 1940. 


Octavius Goldney Radcliffe, died April, 1940, aged 79. 
Buried at Cherhill where he had lived for many years. Son of the Rev. 
A. W. Radcliffe, Rector of N. Newnton. Born October 20th, 1860. 
He devoted his early years to cricket. He was a great friend of W. G. 
Grace. In 1885 he played for Somerset, after that for Gloucestershire. 
For about ten years he played in first-class cricket, and after that for 
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some time he played for Wiltshire. His play is described in W. G. 
Grace’s book on ‘‘ Cricket ’’ as something quite unusual. 
Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, April 1940. 


John Lee Osborn, died January, 1940, buried at Liddington. 
He had of late years lived more or less the life of an invalid after a 
severe operation, at Somerford, Wootton Bassett, and Liddington. He 
was for some years president of the Swindon and Chippenham branch 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, in the work of 
‘which he took a great interest. In the excursions of the Swindon 
branch of the Workers’ Educational Association, he was one of the 
most valued co-operators with Mr. Reuben George, and often acted as 
guide. His knowledge of the Churches of N. Wilts was extensive as 
many of his writings show. It may indeed be said that English 
literature of the 19th century with ecclesiastical architecture, and 
liturgiology were the principal interests of his hfe, and his addresses, 
lectures and_articles, the latter largely published in the Wilts and 
Gloucestershive Standard, were numerous and always worth hearing or 
reading. He was a man of wide knowledge and interests and his death 
is a real loss to his many friends. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, February 8th, 1940. 

He was the author of the following :— 

Caleb’s Codversion, or When it rains on me. 

The English Prayer Book (The Lecture Library), London. Francis 
Griffiths, 1912. 

Second Chambers at home and abroad. A comparison and a contrast. 
London. Francis Griffiths. 6d. net. 

Cricklade. Cirencester, 1913. Pamphlet 7in. x 43in., pp. 15. Price 
2d. Reprint of article in Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard, 
illustrations. | 

Coate, The Birthplace of Richard Jefferies, and Chiseldon Church. 
H. T. Harding, The Abbey Press, De sbneshury, 1913. Pamphlet, 
 84in. Xx 5zin., pp. 8. es 

The Gospel Oak, Cricklade, St. Augustine’s Meeting Place with the 
- British Bishops. Cirencester; Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard 
Printing Works, 1913. Pamphlet, 7in. x 43in., pp. 8. New and 

enlarged edition, Cirencester, 1921. 

Brokenborough, Charlton and Garsdon. Wilts and Gloucestershire 
Standard, July 19th, 1913. | : 

Crudwell, Hankerton and Oaksey. Wilts and. Gloucestershive Standard, 
August 30th, 1913. 

Ashton Keynes and Somerford Keynes. Article i in Wilts and ee. 
shire Standard, July 18th, 1914. 

Brinkworth. Article in Wilts and. Guess Sida May 9th, 
1914. 

Chippenham. Article in Wilts and Gloucestershire Sadar March Lath, 
1914. 

Bremhill and Stanley Abbey, Maud Heath’s Causey. Article in Wilts 
and Gloucestershire Standard, April 11th, 1914. 
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How itis Done, a Patriotic Play. Heath Bros., Calne, 1919. Pamphlet, 
8vo, pp. 22. 

Malmesbury, with illustrations. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith Ltd. 1919. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 63. An enlargement of an article in Wilts and Gloucester- 
shire Standard, 1912. Noticed W.A.M., xl, 487. 

Cricklade. The Meeting Place of Augustine and the British Bishops. 
New and enlarged edition, Cirencester, 1921. Pamphlet, cr. 8vo., 
pp. 23. 

Worthing and its surroundings. Vol. 91in The Homeland Handbooks 
Series. The Homeland Association, 37, Maiden Lane, Covent 
Garden, 1921. Cr. 8vo., stiff cover ls. 6d. net, pp. xxxu + 90 + 
xxxill to li. Also in the same series “FaJmouth, Truro, and the 
River Fal”. ‘Dartmouth, Totnes and the River Dart.” 

Chippenham an ancient Saxon Town: Its Surroundings and 
Associations. 1921, pamphlet pp. 40. Four articles reprinted from 
The Wilts and Gloucestershive Standard, noticed W.A.M., xlu, 114. 

Some Villages of North Wilts. Illustrated. Printed and published by 
the Cirencester Newspaper Co., 1926. Cr. 8vo., pp. 4+ 83. Eight 
illustrations (articles reprinted from Wilts and Gloucestershire 
Standard). 

Various Occasions. London, Francis Griffiths, 1931. 7jin. x 5din., 
DPe lve 

Christmas Changes. Dated Liddington, Christmas, 1938, 6in. x 4in., 
pp. 6 (contrasting Christmas of 1938 with that of 1850). 


The Rev. Alfred Lovell Scott, died February 6th, 1940, 
aged 86. Educated Brasenose Coll., Oxon. B.A., 1879; M.A., 1882. 
Deacon, 1879; Priest (Linc.), 1880. Curate of St. Peter at Gowts, 
Lincoln, 1879—82 ; St. John, Mansfield, 1882—83 ; Worksop, 1883—86 ; 
Missioner of St. Andrew, Salisbury, 1886—89; Vicar of Derry Hill, 
1889—1925 ; Rural Dean of Avebury, 1913—25. He resigned the living 
of Derry Hill in 1925, and retired to St. Leonards where he died. He 
was for many years associated with the late Archdeacon Bodington in 
the government of St. Mary’s School, Calne. 


The Rev. John Leofric de Buckenhold Thorold, 
died January 29th, 1940, aged 75. Buried at Warkleigh (Dev.). Born 
13th July, 1864. Son of Rev. Will. Thorold, Rector of Warkleigh and 
Satterleigh, Devon. Educated Rugby and New Coll., Oxford. B.A., 
1887; M.A., 1890. Wells Theolog. Coll., 1887. Deacon, 1888; Priest, 
1889 (Rochester). Curate of Oxted (Surrey), 1888—90; Lambeth, 
1890—91; Rector of Warkleigh with Satterleigh (Devon), 1891—1907 ; 
Rural Dean of S. Moulton; Rector of Bromham, 1907—1931, when he 
retired (to live at Hele, Devon: ) Me married) 1895, jane erestom 
Karslake, who with five sons and a daughter, survives him. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, February Ist, 1940. An appreciation of 
his work and influence at Bromham is given by a former parishioner in 
Wilts Gazette, February 8th, 1940. 
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George Henry Eyre Eyre-Matcham, of Newhouse, 
Redlynch, died June 28th, 1939. Buried at Redlynch. Born at Landford, 
1862. Sonof William Eyre. Educated atCharterhouse. ServedasCaptain 
in 8rd (Militia) Battalion of Wilts Regt., 1915—1919. J.P. for Wilts, 


1885. Chairman of the Salisbury County Bench. 


Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, July 6th, 1939. 


Mrs. Margaret Helen Awdry, died June 1939, aged 87. 
Buried at Market Lavington. Fourteenth and last surviving child of 
the Rt. Rev. George Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. She married Charles 
Awdry and for many years lived at Lavington Manor. She had 
formerly taken an active part in the diocesan association for rescue 
work, as well as in the Nursing Association, and Devizes Boarding-out 
Committee. She had lived for about 12 years at Nursteed Lodge, 
Devizes. Her eldest son, Charles, was killed inthe war. Her surviving 
children are Col. R. W. Awdry, the Misses M. F. and H. Awdry and 
Mrs. Newsom. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, June 22nd, 1939. 


Rowland James Neate, died June 3rd, 1939, aged 64. Born 
at Pewsey. Son of Charles Edward Neate who set up in business as 
furniture and antique dealer in Maryport Street, Devizes. Educated at 
Weston-super-Mare, he was articled as engineer to Messrs. Stothert & 
Pitt, of Bath. After four years at Bradford he joined his father’s 
business in Devizes. He was a member of the Corporation for very 
many years. He became an Alderman, and was Chairman of the 
Water Committee, the Borough Property Committee, as well as other 
committees. He was Mayor for four consecutive years, the years of 
the war and the peace, 1915—1918. He was Chairman of St. Mary’s 
Church and Poor Land Trustees, J.P. for the Borough, and a member 
of the Hospital Management Committee. He was a prominent Free- 


‘mason, and President of the Devizes and District Angling Association. 


He will be greatly missed in Devizes. Few men of his generation have 
given more time than he did to the service of the public. 
Long obit. notice, Wilis Gazetie, June 8th, 1939. 


George Stratton, died December 3rd, 1939, aged 86. Buried 
at Melksham. Born May 17th, 1853,s. of JamesStratton. He married 
Miss Coulter, who died 1930. His two sons, Arthur D. and Harry, 
survive him. He was a member of the firm of Stratton Sons & Mead, 
Provision Merchants, Melksham. His brother, Alfred Stratton, who 
held many county offices, died 1921. He was a Congregationalist, and 
had been President of the Wilts and East Som. Congregational Union. 
In former years he took a very active part in the public life of Melksham. 
He was Chairman of the Board of Guardians, and J.P. from 1916, 
Throughout his life he was a prominent mover in the Nonconformist 
world of N. Wilts. Temperance and Sunday Schools had his unfailing 
support. He will, however, be chiefly remembered for his founding 
some 50 years ago the Melksham Convention, on the lines of that of 
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Keswick, which held a two days’ meeting annually in June at The 
Giffords, in Melksham, where Mr. Stratton then lived. Later on they 
were transferred to the Drill Hall. These meetings were widely known 
and largely attended. : 

Obit. notice, Wiltshive Gazette, December 7th; Wiltshire Times, with 
portrait, December 9th, 1939. 


Walter Rudman, A.R.I.B. A. died November 9th, 1939, 
aged 44. Only son of Robert E. D. Rudman, of the firm of Downing & 
‘Rudman, Builders and Contractors, of Chippenham, well-known for 
their work in the restoration of Churches, throughout and beyond 
‘the county. Educated at Chippenham Secondary School and Dean 
Close School, Cheltenham. In 1914 he joined the Public Schools 
Battalion of the Royal Fusiliers as a Private, received a Commission 
in the 2nd Wiltshire Regiment, and later became an Officer in the Royal 
Flying Corps. Forced down whilst flying, he became a prisoner of war 
for the last nine months of the war. He gained the Military Cross at the 
2nd Battle of Ypres. He became A.RI.B.A., and had considerable 
practice as an Architect. He married Margaret Gillfillan, of Glasgow, 
who survives him. The new hall and the dining hall at St. Mary’s 
School, Calne, are good examples of his work. 

.  Obit--netice,” Wialisinve Gazette. November 16th; Wiltshire Times, 
November 18th, 1939. 


- Lt.-General Sir John Sharman Fowler, EK.CB. 
‘K.C.M.G., D.S.O., died September, 1939: Buried at East Knoyle. 
“Born 1864, s. of R. eles D.L., J:P.,;-co.; Meath; Ireland. Educated 
“Cheltenham College. Served on Indian Frontier 1892—97; South 
‘Africa 1899—1902; Great War, General Headquaters, France 1914—18; 
Commanded British Troops, Malaya'-1921—22; China 1922-25; 
Married 1904 Mary, d. of J. Brooke. Leaves two daughters. He lived 
-at the Manor House, Wilton. : sis 


Lady Hilda Beatrice Currie, died September, 1939, aged 
67. Buried at Aldbourne. Daughter of Sir Thomas Hanbury, of La 
Mortola, Ventimiglia, Italy. Bornat La Mortola. Married, 1913,Sir James 
Currie, who died some years ago. Their only daughter also died some 
time ago. Lady Currie began her career of public service by starting 
and maintaining the first School for Hospital Nurses in Rome, which 
rendered great service during the Great War, and was subsequently 
taken over by the Italian Government as their model School. . For this 
she received the Papal Order of the Bene Merente and the personal order 
and thanks of the Dowager Queen of Italy. She organised a 
Convalescent Home at Bordighera for earthquake sufferers in 1910, and 
for this she was awarded the Italian Gold Medal., She served on the 
Executive and Finance Committees of the Serbian Relief Fund during 
the Great War. She served on the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s National Liberal Federation and she had been President of 
-the Swindon Women’s Liberal Association. She was on the Committee 
of the Voluntary Associations for Care of the. Blind and of Mentally 
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Defectives. She had been President of the Swindon Girls’ Club Union, 
and was a great supporter of the Girl Guide movement in the county. 
She stood unsuccessfully as Liberal candidate for the Devizes Division 
in 1923, Sir James Currie having contested the same division un- 
successfully in 1918. Her residence at Upper Upham in Aldbourne 
parish came about almost by accident. She happened to be sketching 
on the downs near Aldbourne close to the very picturesque old Manor 
House of the Goddards of Upham, which commanded a magnificent 
view over the Berkshire Downs. This house, ina dilapidated condition, 
was then used as a labourer’s cottage. Lady Currie bought it, had the 
whole front of it—it was quite a small house—taken down, each stone 
being carefully marked and laid out on the ground, and then re-erected 
stone by stone as the central feature of the large house which she built 
on the site, so that the old house still stands out distinctly in front of 
the large wings built on either side of it. Lady Currie was greatly and 
widely esteemed by all who knew her. 
Obit. notice, Wiltshive Gazette, September 21st, 1939. 


Canon Thomas John Woodall, died March, 1940. Sarum 
Theolog. Coll., 1880. Deacon 1882, Priest 1883, Sarum. Curate of 
Sixpenny Handley (Dors.), 1882—84; Wilton, 1884—85; St. Thomas, 
Salisbury, 1885—88 ; Chaplain Salisbury Infirmary, 1888—94 ; Missioner 
of St. Andrew, Salisbury, 1892—94; Chaplain Alderbury Union and 
Private Chaplain to Earl of Radnor, 1894—1900; Vicar of Britford, 
1894—1929; Rural Dean of Chalke, 1923—30; Chaplain of Salisbury 
Workhouse, 1895—1929; Canon non-residentiary of Salisbury, 1924, 
until his death. His principal work in the diocese since 1894 was the 
support of the Church Schools in every possible way, and the improve- 
ment of the religious teaching in them. As their representative he 
carried on all negotiations with the County Education Authorities, with 
whom he was always on friendly terms. 

Obit. notice, Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, March, 1940, pp. 52, 53. 


Ernest Clement Skurray, died March 11th, 1940, aged 74. 
Son of Francis Skurray of Swindon. He was born September 20th, 1865, 
was taken to Reading at an early age and was educated there. At the 
age of seventeen he was apprenticed to an engineering firm in Birming- 
ham, entered a flour milling business on the mechanical side, and after- 
wards began business for himself as a corn dealer with a capital of £33 
which he had saved. Five or six years later he started the Town Mill, 
Swindon, and for many years he was both miller and motor engineer. 
In 1899 he bought his first motor car and made a contract—the first 
officially stamped contract in England—to sell a certain number of cars 
within a year. Contrary to his friends’ prognostications, his business 
prospered. He bought the old Wesleyan Chapel in Prince’s Street, 
Swindon, became the sole representative of the Ford company in three 
counties, and built up a large business in Reading, which he sold to his 
manager there, whilst the V.W.H. Repository opposite the Square was 
largely rebuilt and remained his headquarters at Swindon. Motors were 
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the chief-interest in his life to the end, but as chairman of the Swindon 

Conservative Association, member of the Town Council, J.P. for the 

County, and a prominent original member of the Rotary Club he took 

a leading part in the life of Swindon, and his death is a great loss to 

the town. ; 
Obit. notice, Swindon Advertiser, March 15th, 1940. 


Charles George Dupuis, C.B.E., died April 13th, 1940, 
aged 54. He joined the Sudan Political Service in 1909, and was 
Governor of the Darfur Province of the Sudan 1927—1935. When he 
retired he came to live at The Old Rectory, Ogbourne St. George. 
He married, 1927, Pamela Mary Gordon Churchill. He and his wife 
interested themselves in all.matters connected with the village. He 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the Chiseldon branch of the British 
Legion, and was a keen fisherman. 7 

Obit. notice, N. Wilts Herald, April 19th, 1940. 
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Scheme for Recording the Folk-lore of Prehistoric 
Remains. It has been decided, by the council of the Folk-lore 
Society and with the support of the Prehistoric Society, to prepare and 
publish as complete a collection as possible of items relating to the folk- 
lore of prehistoric monuments and implements in England. The 
co-operation of members of the Wiltshire Archezological and Natural 
History Society is invited to help to make this collection as full and 
accurate as possible. 

The enquiry includes the folk-lore of megaliths, barrows, hill-forts, 
‘and other earthworks, and also includes the folk-lore of Celtic fields and 
strip-lynchets. It also covers stone axes, arrow-heads, holed stones, 
and other implements and ornaments. 

A more detailed outline of the scheme, with provisional classification 
and questionnaire and bibliography, appears in Fork-love for December, 
1939. I shall be happy to supply intending helpers with a copy of this 
memorandum and shall be glad to hear from anyone interested.—L. V. 
Grinsell, c/o The Folk-lore Society, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
wie sediord Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The Theft of Bronze Implements from Devizes 
Museum, February, 1934. On February 8th, 1934, Capt. 
B. H. Cunnington, Curator of the Society’s Museum at Devizes dis- 
covered that a number of bronze implements had been stolen from the 
cases in the Museum. The loss was advertised in the Museums Journal 
and elsewhere, but nothing was heard of the missing bronzes until 1939. 
One of these specimens was the socketed looped sickle found at 
Winterbourne Monkton and illustrated in W.A.M.xxxvu, 140, No. 117. 
This implement is of an extremely rare, if not a unique type. In 1939, 
Sir Cyril Fox, Curator of the National Museum of Wales, was working 
on bronze implements and heard of an example in Ipswich Museum 
which obviously was of the same type as the lost Devizes specimen. 
He reported this to Devizes and further enquiry proved that this sickle 
and at least sixteen other bronzes (if not twenty) were amongst a 
collection of 69 bronze objects bought by the Ipswich Museum on May 
Ist, 1934, from a collector, Dr. E. C. T. Clouston, of Tonbridge, Kent, 
for £105. Dr. Clouston had bought most, if not all, of these from George 
Pryke Gathercole, of Lakenham; Suffolk, an elderly dealer in antiques, 
who said that he bought the Devizes specimens from James Little with 
whom he had had similar dealings for more than thirty years. 

On April 7th, 1915, James Little, then living at Bath, had been con- 
victed at Devizes of stealing the cover of a carved New Zealand feather 
box from the Museum, and had been sentenced to six months hard 
labour. In 1932 he had been sentenced at Bath to three months 
imprisonment for stealing a block of jade from the Bath Literary 
Institution, and in March, 1934, he was charged at Devizes with stealing 
the bronzes, but the case was dismissed for want of evidence. 

-In 1939, for some time, Little could not be found but was at last 
2H 
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arrested at Torquay. As he had been acquitted of stealing the objects 
in 1934, he could not again be charged with this offence, and the charge 
was altered to that of ‘‘ receiving the objects, well knowing them to 
have been stolen’’. He said he had bought them at the Caledonian 
Market in London. At the Devizes Borough Quarter Sessions on May 
16th, 1939, he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

Of the twenty-one bronze implements bought by the Ipswich Museum 
seventeen were positively identified as belonging to Devizes, and these 
were ordered to be returned. The remainder which could not be 
identified with certainty were sent back to Ipswich. E.H.GopDarD. 


Frozen Rain. A very remarkable atmospheric condition, des- 
cribed in an article in The Times of February Ist, 1940, prevailed on 
January 28th over the whole of Wiltshire but did not extend north- 
wards into Oxfordshire beyond Chipping Norton. North of about this 
point there was heavy snow. The long continued frost, the severest 
certainly for a generation, had frozen the earth to the consistency of 
iron for the depth of a foot or 18 inches and there was only a slight 
scattering of snow on the ground. On January 27th there was heavy 
rain all day and through the night, and there were floods in places, as the 
water could not sink in or get away, but instead of a thaw setting in, as 
appeared likely, a most astonishing state of things was disclosed in the 
morning of January 28th. I cannot remember ever seeing the like, 
and I think it is safe to say that there has been nothing quite like it in 
Wiltshire during the last 80 years. Every blade of grass or pine needle 
standing up fairly straight was enclosed in an envelope of perfectly 
clear ice of the shape and size of a stout stick of asparagus, so that 
walking in a grass field or on the lawn was like walking on a bed of 
stalactites as I heard it described. In the case of shrubs or plants in 
the borders, the effect was different. Slender stems or twigs which did 
not grow straight up, but bowed over in a curve were covered for the 
whole length of the curve, perhaps two feet or more with a thin blade 
of clear ice, perhaps half-an-inch or more wide, the width varying with 
the size of the branch or twig, the upper side of which remained either 
clear of ice altogether, or with only a mere glazing. A long curved twig 
thus assumed the shape of a single edged scimitar. On low herbaceous 
plants with a tuft of small leaves at the end of low stems such as 
Helianthemum, the effect was that of small balls of ice at the end of 
stems, looking like a queer kind of fruit. There was no hoary frost on the 
trees in the ordinary way, but thesmaller twigs were all hung with ice 
casings, the weight of which can be guessed from the fact that a single 
laurel leaf standing out from the bush, though its upper side was per- 
fectly clear and clean, had attached to the whole of its underside a mass 
of ice following exactly the edge of the leaf, and weighing 74$0zs., whilst 
a small branch of birch, hung with ice like a glass candelabrum weighed 
20lbs. The effect of this on trees like elm or beech and ash was extra- 
ordinary, the topmost bushy branches of tall elms with each twig 
encased in a stout stalactite of clear ice broke off and fell crashing down 
on the lower side branches bringing down, even the largest branches, 
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with them. In places where there were lines of elms as at Quakers’ 
Walk, Devizes, the result was deplorable. The trees did not fall as in 
a great storm but they were stripped of their branches, some more and 
some less, as they stood. These conditions seem to have prevailed all 
over Wiltshire and in the southern counties. The Tzmes article of 
February Ist, says :— 


“All day long it continued to rain in the air and to freeze on 
everything, the ice getting thicker and thicker and movement more 
and more difficult. When one went out it froze on hair and 
mackintosh and walking stick, the grass crunched under foot and 
gave some foothold, but the roads and paths were like skating 
rinks. The article suggests that the cause of frozen rain is as 
follows :—‘ There are two layers of air—a cold one, at or below 
freezing point near the ground, and a warmer, rainy layer above. 
The rain does not freeze into hail as it comes down, because it 
it has too short a way to fall, but when it strikes the ground or 
plants or telegraph wires, it freezes on to them at once. This ice 
though beautiful to look at, especially on birch trees or wire 
netting is very heavy and very destructive to plants, more particu- 
larly evergreens, and if there is much wind branches will soon snap 
Ott ite 


In the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. lxv, p. 118, 
under the heading ‘‘ The Glazed Frost of January, 1940,” Sir A. D. Hall 
writing from N.E. Hants gives a good description of what he calls ‘‘ this 
rare phenomenon ’’, accompanied by three very good photographs taken 
at Stonehurst (Glos.), showing the effects on trees and on small twigs. In 
his neighbourhood he speaks of oaks as the principal sufferers, with 
limes, walnuts and birches coming next. Conifers, though their branches 
were weighed down to the ground and carried the heaviest weights of 
all, were not so much broken as the deciduous trees. He gives this 
explation of the phenomenon. 


‘“This ‘ glazed frost’ should not be confused with the more com- 
mon ‘silverthaw’. The latter is due toa warm moisture-laden air 
impinging upon frozen ground at atemperature well below freezing. 
But on this occasion there had been a thaw and the ground was 
above freezing point. The cold came with the rain itself; the fine 
drops were ‘supercooled’ to a very low temperature ; as long as 
they were suspended in the air they remained liquid, but they 
would flash into ice on contact with any solid body ”’. 


The effect on the telegraph poles was extraordinary. It is safe 
to say that nothing of the kind has happened since telegraph poles 
first became common along the roads. There have been great storms 
in which many poles have been blown down, but in this case there was 
no wind, and the poles were not blown down, but either pulled down 
out of the perpendicular by the weight of the ice on the wires, or even 
in the case of the stoutest posts, actually broken off short under the 
head. Such was the destruction that two months later, on the roads 
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round Devizes posts and wires were still lying prostrate. On the road 
between Marlborough and Chiseldon, where the posts carried an un- 
usually large number of wires, 90 heads broken short off were still lying 
beside the road early in May. E. H. GODDARD. 


The Jefferies-Williams Memorials. The Wilishive 
Gazette of January 4th, 1940, contains an account of the two memorials 
to the two Swindon writers, Richard Jefferies and Alfred Williams, 
recently set up on Liddington Hill and Barbury Down. Shorter notices 
are given by other Wiltshire papers. The scheme originated and was 
carried out entirely through the persevering efforts of Mr. J. B. Jones, 
of Swindon, with the assistance of a small number of subscriptions 
given in answer to his appeal. On November 18th, 1938, with the co- 
operation of the Director of the Ordnance Survey, an aluminium plaque 
was fixed to the triangulation pyramid at Liddington bearing this 
inscription :—‘‘ Liddington Hill. The Hill beloved of Richard Jefferies 
and Alfred Williams ’’. On December 14th, 1939, a rough sarsen stone 
weighing three tons, given by Messrs. Tattersall of the Manton Training 
Stables, was removed from Overton Hill to Barbury Down, and erected 
there by permission of Mrs. and Miss Calley of Burderop. Two bronze 
plates with incised lettering are let into the face of this block. One 
bears the inscription :— ‘‘ Richard Jefferies 1848—1887 ”’ with a quota- 
tion from ‘‘ The Story of My Heart’’, whilst the other has ‘‘ Alfred 
Williams 1877—1930”’ with a passage from one of his poems, ‘‘ On the 
Downs.) An article by J) B. jones appeared’ in the VWalsmand 
Gloucestershive Standard, January 13th, 1940. 

Mr. Jones writes later :—‘‘ The memorial stands in the extreme S.W. 
corner of Chiseldon parish, and Coate and South Marston are in the 
same straight line. The vertical frontal angle of the stone (which is 
approximately a square in horizontal section, though it does not look 
it) points along this staight line. Jefferies’ plate (the right hand one) 
looks down upon the two Bronze Age tumuli which are specifically 
mentioned in Chapter III of Wild Life in a Southern County It of 
course also looks over the countryside of Round about a Great Estate. 
Williams’ plate faces Liddington ”’. Ep. H. GoDDARD. 


The Hon. Lawrence Hyde. Gift to Mrs. Smith. 
The British Record Association have recently given our Society a 
quantity of old Wiltshire deeds, amongst them being the following. It 
gives an interesting side-light on the private life of a Wiltshire family 
that played an important part in the political history of the 17th 
century. Why The Honourable Lawrence Hyde should have been so 
generous to the wife of a regicide is notapparent. One curious circum- 
stance that comes to light through this deed is, that whereas the 
Dictionary of National Biography states that Mrs. Smith died of the 
plague in 1664, the deed is dated 1677. This can only be explained by 
the possibility that Henry Smith married a second time, though the 
D.N.B. does not state this. 
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The document, written on a sheet of parchment thirteen inches wide 
and nine inches deep, is as follows :— 


TO All people to whom these presents shall come I Mary Smith 
wife of Henry Smith send greeting WHEREAS the said Henry Smith 
my husband was unfortunatelie one of the persons guiltie of the death 
of his late Matie of blessed memorie for which treason his lands became 
ferfeited to his now Majestie and after happened to come unto the 
honorable Lawrence Hide Esquire though he has since parted with the 
same NOW know yee and witnesse These presents That I the said Mary 
Smith doe acknowledge that the said Lawrence Hide hath been very. 
charitable to me and hath contributed considerably to my support And 
that he hath now further at the sealing of these presents out of his further 
bounty and charity given and paid unto me the summe of five hundred 
and three score pounds of lawfull money of England which bountie and 
charity of the said Lawrence Hide I doe most thankfullie acknowledge 
he not being at all obliged thereunto In witnesse whereof I have here- 
unto set my hand and seale the Twelfth day of May in the nine and 
twentith yeare of the raigne of our Sovereigne Lord King Charles the 
second of England &c Annoqu: Dm 1677 

Mary Smyth 

On the outside is written ‘‘ Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Robt Clayton, John Morris, Jo: Clutterbookry, Tho: Leman ”’. 

Henry Smith, the regicide, was the only son of Henry Smith of 
Withcote in Leicestershire and was bornin 1620. He becamea ward of 
King James when his father died in 1623. In 1640 he was elected as 
representative of Leicestershire in Parliament, and was one of the 
Judges at the trial of King Charles Ist. He attended all the sittings 
from January 19th to January 29th, 1648/9, and signed the death 
warrant. At the Restoration he was excepted from the general Act of 
Oblivion but surrendered himself in pursuance of the King’s declaration 
June 6th and was put in charge of the Sergeant at Arms on June 19th. 
He was arraigned at the Old Baily Sessions in October, 1660, and 
pleaded ‘‘not guilty’. He put forward his youth, and ignorance, and 
that he had no recollection ot signing the death warrant. When con- 
fronted with his signature he was unable to say whether it was his 
writing or not, but confessed that it resembled it. He handed in a 
petition for his life, in which the part he had taken in the proceedings 
against the King was attributed to ‘‘ Ye threatenings of those that then 
ruled the army with noe less than loss of his life and estate’’. He was 
iucluded in the Act of Attainder of December, 1660, as one of the con- 
demned but under respite. In November, 1661, a bill for the execution 
of attainted persons was read in the House of Commons and Smith was 
called to the Bar. He pleaded for mercy. On February 7th, 1662, he 
was brought to the Bar of the House of Lords and again pleaded com- 
pelling circumstances. Smith was not executed, and it is stated that he 
died in the Tower of London before 1666 but his name is not in the list 
of prisoners confined there at the time. He appears to have been in the 
Old Castle, in Jersey, in 1667—8. His wife, a daughter of Cornelius 
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Holland, the regicide, died of the plague in: 1664. Smith is believed to 

have left an only daughter. es 

The Hon. Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, was the second son of 

Edward Hyde, the first Earl of Clarendon, and was born in 1641 and 

died in 1711. 
B. H. CUNNINGTON. 


A Holocene Deposit at Box, Wilts. A trench dug in 
the grounds of Box House, Box, in February, 1939, revealed four 
successive Holocene strata below the black surface soil. All of them 
were highly calcareous, and more or less stained with iron, while all 
contained shells, though in unequal quantities. In all, over 2,700 
Molluscan shells were collected from the samples of the strata taken, 
which, with the exception ot the amphibious Limnaea truncatula and a 
few Pisidium, are all land forms. 

Mr. A. S. Kennard, to whom they have been submitted, finds that 
they belong to 36 species, distributed as follows :— 

(1) Upper tufaceous marl; 18 inches thick. 

23 species; 15 shells per lb. 
(2) Hard ferruginous tufa, with dark iron ‘ pan’’ near the base; 
9 inches thick. 
14 species ; 7 shells per Ib. 
(3) Lower tufaceous marl; 12 inches thick. 
28 species ; 69 shells per Ib. 
(4) Grey clay; 12 inches thick. 
24 species ; 115 shells per Ib. 

The most interesting features of this collection are :— 

(1) That Lauria anglica (found in all four layers), Vertigo pusilla 
(the same), and Spermodea lamellata (third layer) are no longer 
found in North Wilts. 

(2) That, as in many other tufas, Cepaea hortensisis always banded, 
and Cepaea nemoralis unbanded. 

A double-ended flint flake scraper was unearthed from the tufaceous 
deposit in the trench, and though its provenance was not exactly 
observed at the time, it is almost certain that it was situated in or upon 
the hard ferruginous “‘ pan ”’ in the second layer, it being markedly iron- 
stamed. . Wihis; tint has) been 7 submitted to Dra) = Grae Claniestor 
examination, who reports as follows :—‘‘ The Box specimen is interest- 
ing because it is worked on a special form of flake, namely, one struck 
from a pyramidal core. It is not possible to be positive, but the core 
from which it was struck might well have been Mesolithic. Suchacore 
is quite what you would expect to find in a microlithic industry ”’. 

But the age of all such deposits as these is very uncertain, and the 
ferruginous layer may quite conceivably be much later than the 
Mesolithic. Possibly some further light may be thrown on the subject 
if Mr. Kennard publishes an account of the Molluscan fauna. 

H. Bury, F.G:S. 
A. SHAW MELLor. 
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Saxon “ Double Spoon”’ of Silver found at Seving- 
ton in Leigh Delamere. Two illustrations of details of a silver 
“ Double Spoon” in the British Museum, found at Sevington in Leigh 
Delamere with a hoard of coins c. A.D. 880—90, are given in Ant. 
Journal, xix, 314, Plate LXIII. 


Buttermere Manor, Wilts. William Curll, warden of 
Hatfield Park and auditor of the Court of Wardsand Liveries, was born 
in 1529. Hediedon April 16th, 1617, aged 78, as his epitaph was recorded 
in Hatfield Church, by Chauncy in his History of Herts, 1700. His 
tomb with his recumbent effigy (lying on his left side) made by the 
famous sculptor, Nicholas Stone, was then in the south chancel chapel, 
then known as the Busbourne but now as the Brocket Chapel. The 
effigy alone survives to-day and lies on the floor of the north chancel 
(Salisbury) chapel. 

From his will made on December 17th, 1586 (P.C.C. 44 Meade) it 
appears that he owned Buttermere Manor, Wilts. He leaves this and 
all his other lands and tenements in Wilts, Hants, and Herts to hisson 
Edward. The will was proved on May 2nd, 1618. 


Edward Curll survived his father only four years, and died in 1621, 
leaving his wife Mary, née Scroope, with four children, William, John, 
Edward and Margaret. From his will made on March 26th, 1621 
(P.C.C. 27 Dale), we gather that Buttermere Manor was at that time 
leased to John Fettes by right of his wife for twenty-one years. During 
this lease my executor is to take the issues of the Manor for the “‘ better 
breeding’ of my children and may make estates for three lives of the 
copyhold messuage or tenement part of the Manor. At the expiry of 
the lease the Manor is to come to my eldest son William If he dies 
before the end of the lease it is to go to my son John. 


Edward Curll’s brother was Walter, D.D., Bishop successively of 
Rochester, in 1628, Wells from 1629 to 1632, and finally of Winchester 
until his death in 1647. His will made on March 15th, 1646—7 (with 
codicils March 3lst and April 4th, (P.C.C. 221 Fines) leaves 20 marks to 
the poor of Hatfield ‘‘ where I was borne’’. His only property is 
Soberton Manor, Hants; and the only offspring mentioned in the will 
is his son Edward, who is appointed sole executor. The will was 
proved on November 10th, 1647. 


The Bishop (with wrong death date 1650) heads a pedigree dated 
March 14th, 1681—2, printed in Nicholl’s Leicestershire (II, 262). This 
pedigree gives him only one son, John, “‘of Buttermere’’, who died 
about 1661. Of John’s eleven children, the eldest, Walter, ‘‘now of 
Buttermere ”’, was about forty-six years old in 1681 and married to a 
daughter of —. Godard of Woodhey, Berks. This pedigree is open to 
suspicion. In the first place the Bishop’s death date is three years too 
late. In the second place his will mentions only a son, William, and 
not a second one, John. Moreover, there is no apparent reason for the 
ownership ot Buttermere by this John and his son Walter. It appears 
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likely, therefore, until further evidence is forthcoming, that John “ of 
Buttermere ’’ was the second son of Edward Curll and not of the 
Bishop. H. C. ANDREwS, F-.S.A. 


Saxon Skeleton found at Perham Down. (05., 6’. 
Lat. 51°. 30’ 0”. Long. W. 1°. 36’ 40’.) In response to a telephone 
message from Messrs. Chivers, who are working at Perham Down, I 
visited the site of a Saxon burial, and inspected the remains on 
November 15th, 1939. 

The burial was that of a Saxon warrior, the bulk of the skeleton was 
recovered, some of the bones being fractured. It was that of a man, of 
about middle age (40—45). The skull was in good condition, it is long 
(dolicho-cephalic) and the teeth in good condition, but much worn from 
eating coarse food. The perfect femur, and humerus showed him to be 
very muscular. 

He had been buried with his spear and shield. The head of the spear 
has survived but not the ferule at the butt. The spear was a universal 
Saxon weapon. In this case the socket was open, a usual form, follow- 
ing Roman tradition. It has all the appearance of the mass produced 
spear heads of the time. It is analogous tothose from Finsbury Circus, 
London, and Mitcham Cemetery. (Mortimer Wheeler, London and the 
Saxons’, pp. 162—63. Pl. IX, fig.4. Fig.38,i.) It isa pre-Christian 
form. ‘The iron boss or umbo of the shield, is of the ‘‘ mammiform ”’ or 
domed type, an early form. It corresponds to that in Baldwin Brown’s 
Arts in Early England (Vol. Ill, Pl. XXII, fig. 2 B), one of the most 
common forms; found very widely in this country. The technique of 
making these was always a good example of the Anglo-Saxon weapon 
smiths’ crafts. It is in one piece, and the forging of it must have been 
an affair of judgement and skill. 

The actual date is somewhat difficult to fix, but it would lie some- 
where in the VIth century. FRANK STEVENS. 


Royal Arms, Great Wishford Church.' Aouse, Stuart, 
1702-07. Szte, not yet determined. Material, wood, carved. Size, c. 
3ft. high by c. 3ft. 6in. wide. Shield, that of the House of Stuart in use 
from 1603 to 1702. It is therefore, Quarterly, France modern and 
England quarterly in the first and fourth grand quarters, Scotland, in 
the second quarter, and Ireland in the third grand quarter. In theem- 
blazon there are the following errors. Scotland is shown with a single 
tressure which is carved flory, not flory counter flory. Furthermore the 
tressure as well as the lilies are rendered gold instead of red. The harp- 
strings of Ireland are rendered gold instead of silver. The coats of France 
and. England arecorrect. Helmet, gold with four gold bars, the shoulder 
piece of the helmet has a face carved upon it. It is not usual to have 


' These arms were omitted from the account of the Royal Arms in 
Churches of Wilts printed in W.A.M., xlviii, 92—117. 
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this face actually carved in the writer’s experience, but a painted face 
is quite common on Stuart Achievements. Maniling, is gold doubled 
ermine. Crown, is of the State type and two-arched, the arches 
depressed in the centre and at the intersection of the arches bearing the 
mound surmounted by the cross pattée. Cvest, a golden lion crowned 
with two-arched crown and statant guardant. Supporters, the dexter 
lion is rampant guardant crowned with two-arched crown and is a very 
fine specimen ; the sinister unicorn is rampant and is silver (represented 
white) and is garnished gold, i.e., the mane, collar, and hooves are 
golden. Incidentally it may be mentioned that the collar is of the 
royal type bearing on it’s rim the crosses pattée alternating with the 
fleurs-de-lis. 

The writer mentions this point as the collar of the unicorn is variously 
represented in various Achievements. The horn of the unicorn is miss- 
ing from this Achievement but the socket is there. Mottoes, the Garter 
motto, ‘‘ Dieuet mon droit,’’ surrounds the shield and on the Scroll below 
the shield is the personal motto of Queen Anne, ‘‘ Sempereadem.”’ This 
motto was chosen by her and announced through the Earl Marshall on 
December 23rd, 1702. 

No other Stuart monarch used this motto so that it is an invaluable 
guide to the period. In this particular case the Arms borne are the 
same as those assigned to James the First and it is known that they 
remained unchanged until 1707 when the Act of Union was passed. 
This is sometimes spoken of as the ‘‘ Union of Parliaments” in contra- 
distinction to the ‘“‘ Union of Crowns”’ when James the First ascended 
the throne of England. Badges, both the Rose of England and the 
Thistle of Scotland are carved as part of this Achievement, the former 
below the lion supporter, the latter below the unicorn. In the respect 
of badges this carved achievement is unique so far as the writer’s ex- 
perience goes for the county of Wilts. 

Erratum. In the preamble to the writer’s detailed account of the 
Royal Achievements of Arms in Wiltshire Churches he stated on page 
94 of W.A.M., xlviii, paragraph 2, ‘‘ The union with Scotland in 1707 
altered the Stuart arms, the blazon then being quarterly 1 and 4 
England and Scotland impaling France (mod.)’”’. It should read 
“England impaling Scotland as stated on page 97, paragraph 5”’. 

This interesting specimen is also painted in full on the back and this 
rendering is correct in all details. From this it may be inferred that the 
faults in tincture alluded to are the outcome of the Achievement being 
repainted at some time. 

It is pleasing to know that this specimen is in good hands, and that 
its structural defects will be made good and that it will be placed so 
that it can be seen. E. Fawcett and T. G. Morres. 


Scratch Dials at Steeple Langford Church. Two 
scratch dials not hitherto recorded have been found on Steeple Langford 
Church. Both are rather faint, and one near the S.W.corner is dubious. 

R. G. V. Dymock. 
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The Pembroke Armour. The Times of February 28th, 
1940, has the following :—‘‘In the past few months two of the finest 
private collections of armour and arms in the country have been 
bequeathed to Scottish museums. The Kelvin Grove Museum in 
Glasgow has received the collection of the late Mr. R. L. Scott, of 
Greenock. . . . A striking piece is a pageant harness for horse and 
man from the Earl of Pembroke’s collection, work of the only great 
English school of armourers, founded at Greenwich in the time of 
Henry VIII”’. 


The Sinecure Rectory of Haselbury. The Wiltshire 
News, December 14th, 1939, has an interesting account with five good 
illustrations of the recent institution by the Bishop of Bristol of the 
Vicar of Box, the Rev. A. F. Maltin, to the Sinecure Rectory of Hazle- 
bury. When the Rev. William White resigned the Vicarage of Box in 
1920 he did not resign the Rectory of Hazlebury, and so no new Rector 
could be appointed until his death last year. In 1835 it was stated 
that it was customary for a new Rector to read prayers in Hazlebury 
Manor House and have a portion of mould given into his hand in a 
ground called the burying place. Itis practically certain that this burying 
ground was the churchyard of the old Church, the site of which is now 
- represented by a slight mound in a field described in old maps as “‘ The 
oulde Church Field’’, near the the Manor House. On this occasion the 
institution took place in the old chapel of Chapel Plaister, from which 
the Bishop and Rector and those present proceeded down the drive to 
the Manor House where in the absence of the patron, Mr. G. J. Kidston, 
through illness, Mrs. Kidston presented the new Rector with the pre- 
scribed sod of turf, as shown in one of the accompanying illustrations. 
The Church appears to have been destroyed about 1476, and it is 
doubtful whether there ever was a separate parish of Hazlebury. 


‘“‘ Astreites’”’ in the Holy Wellat Biddeston. Canon 
H. E. Ketchley, Rector of Biddeston, wrote on the 9th of April, 1940, 
enclosing three minute star-shaped objects which his daughters and 
three evacuee boys staying at the Rectory had found in the silt of the 
spring known as the Holy Well near Biddeston. Of this spring John 
Aubrey in his Natural History of Wilts, p. 45, writes: ‘‘ East of Bittes- 
ton, in the estate of Mr. Montjoy, is a spring. They call it a Holy 
Well—where five-pointed stones doe bubble up (astreites) which doe 
move in vinegar ’’. Canon Ketchley went on to say that following 
Aubrey’s example he put the objects in vinegar and “‘ they all danced 
about, to the delight of their finders ”’. The objects appeared to me to 
be joints of a very small fossil Encrinite, but tomake sure I sent them 
up to the Natural History Museum, S. Kensington, and received the 
following answer from Mr. Leslie Bairstow: ‘‘ Quite correct—the 
specimens are stem ossicles of the crinoid genus Jsocvinus. Consisting 
of calcite, they effervesce in dilute acid, and therefore doubtless they 
would ‘‘ move in vinegar’’. Evidently it was specimens such as these 
that were referred to by John Aubrey. Ee GoppaArpes 
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Roman brick stamped with maker’s name from 
Burderope Race Course Field. Mr. Owen Meyrick has pre- 
sented to the Museum a fragment of stamped Roman brick from 
Burderope Race Course Field. 

Professor R. G. Collingwood to whom Mr. Meyrick sent the brick 
says the stamp is that of a manufacturer. Bricks or tiles stamped 
IVC DIGNI were found on the site of the Roman building at Studley, 
Calne Without, in 1752; references to this may be found in ‘‘ Romano- 
British Wiltshire ’’, W.A.M., xlv, 180, site, 45. There is also, Professor 
Collingwood says, a MS. note to this effect in Gough’s copy of Horsley’s 
Brittannia Romana, in the Bodleian Library. 

On the brick found at Burderope the letters DIGN are plain, and there 
are traces of the ‘C’. The letters are some half-an-inch in height and 
in slight relief having been moulded with the brick ; the brick itself is 
only a fragment some 2ins. by 3, and 1} in thickness; it is very 
imperfectly baked. M. E. CUNNINGTON. 


Barrow No. 2, Wylye, Wilts. About one mile north of 
Deptford, S. Wilts, are the remains of a round barrow situated on the 
west side of a small valley which runs N. and S., and about two furlongs 
N. of Deptford Field Barn, just off the Amesbury-Wylye Road. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century this round barrow was a large 
green mound surrounded by plough. Soon after it was dug down from 
the top and joined the cultivated land. 

In 1908 it was about four feet high and a shapeless circular mound 
about 60 feet in diameter. At this date it was opened by Mr. M. L. 
Lush, of Deptford; he made a large circular hole in the centre and 
proceeded down to the old ground level. In the soil thrown out were 
several bits of bronze age pottery, including the decorated handle of a 
beaker, two bits of grooved ware, and part of the rim and side of a 
fine decorated Peterborough ware bowl, an extraordinary collection to 
find in one small hole. At four feet a large bed of grey wood ash lay 
on the floor of the barrow, eight feet in diameter and six inches thick; 
in this were large pieces of wood charcoal of the field maple (Acer 
Campestre L.) and small fragments of burnt bone. On the N. side of the 
ash bed was a small incense cup of unusual shape and decoration, which 
is well seen in the illustration. Near the base is a row often holes right 
through into the inside and above this under the overhanging rim is 
another row of fourteen, they have been made by inserting a pointed 
tool into the wet clay from both sides. 

The rim overhangs the inside of the cup, making the inside space 
greater in diameter by three-eighths of an inch than that of the inside 
rim, the broad flat top space formed by the rim is dished to the depth 
of half an inch. In section the cup is like a teacup with a saucer placed 
on the top and the flat inside of the latter cut away. The decoration, 
taking the inside of the flat rim first, consists of two bands, one filled 
with chevrons and the other with crosses continuing all the way round 
and confined by lines, the marks are inscribed with a sharp point, and 


have been filled in with a white paste. Outside, at the top, there is a 
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narrow band of chevrons running horizontally below another band of 
the same, standing upright, points up. Then a row of 14 holes followed 
by a band of oblique lines slanting to the left, a row of 10 holes, and a 
band of slanting strokes to right, all confined by seven continuous lines. 
Below, the base is roughly quartered, the angles filled in by two 
carelessly scored chevrons. A good part of this outside decoration is 
filled with white paste, probably the remains of what once gave a striking 
appearance of white lines against the darker body of the vessel. 

I am indebted to Mr. Lush for much trouble taken in furnishing the 
information from which the above notes are compiled. I have checked 
this by an examination of the relics and also by a visit to the barrow, 
the wood ash, charcoal and burnt bones have also been inspected. 

The history of this small valley is as follows :—about 2000 B.C. there 
came men using round bottom pottery vessels of Peterborough ware with 
highly ornamented rimsand shoulders, they were succeeded by Beaker men 
who used highly ornamented cups occasionally with handles, still later 
Bronze Age people buried their dead after cremation in round barrows 
and left as an offering to the dead the small cup above described. The 
abundance of holes in this specimen (24) proves that these cups were 
not made to carry liquids but some solid substance that had to do with 
a burntinterment. Again still later, Romans buried their dead here with 
uncommon pottery vases. 

The finding of pottery of such divergent ages in one excavation is 
easily explained by recognising that the older pottery was already lying 
in the ground before the barrow was constructed, and was scraped up 
with the earth, which became part of the mound. 

The cup is 34ins. in diameter, 1 3in. high, base diameter l#ins. Platel 
shows the side and base of the cup. Plate II shows (1) The fragment 
of the rim of Peterborough ware; (2) The handle of beaker ware; (3) 
The fragment of grooved ware; all found in Barrow No. 2, Wylye, with 
the small cup. 

Thanks are due to Mr. L. Chalk for kindly identifying the charcoal. 

A. D. PASSMORE. 


Flint Minesat Liddington. A half-mile N.E. of Liddington 
Castle and on high ground is a small clump of trees. Below these to the 
south are a series of pits extending around the E. flank of Liddington 
Hill. 

Each pit is a shallow bowl-like excavation with a large spoil heap to 
the south, or lowest side, while in the centre is a smaller shallow pit. 
After comparing these with other examples of flint mines in England I 
have no doubt that they are fine examples of that class, deep ‘shafts 
with galleries carried along the beds of fine flint. Only excavation can 
prove this, but any observer walking over the site will agree with the 


above opinion. 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. Passmore for the gift of the blocks 
illustrating this note. ; 


Plate I.—A— Side view of small cup from Barrow No, 2, Wylye; 


13 : : : 11 ; 
7 of actual size. B—Base of ditto; D of actual size. 


(1) Peterborough Ware; 


rooved ware. 


(2) Beaker ware handle; (3) G 


Plate II.—Fragments of pottery found with the small cup (Plate I) in Barrow No. 2, Wylye. 
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The pits may be seen from the Aldbourne-Swindon road, south of the 
cross roads at the top of Liddington Hill, and although not marked, 
-would lie in the’S.E. corner of Sheet 16° S.W. of the six-inch ordnance 
‘map. 

A. D. PassMorE. 
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WILTSHIRE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


Through the Wilderness. By H. J. Massingham. 
London. Cobden-Sanderson, 1935. 8vo., pp.8 + 316. 
15s. net. 

The first half of this book is taken up with a series of chapters or 
essays on country life, and the changes that the invasion of the districts 
of the Chilterns and the Cotswolds, in Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire, 
by the townsmen’s villas, and the County Council cottages, have 
wrought on the face of the land, with much that is interesting on the 
birds, the scenery, the characteristics of typical villages of the district 
dealt with, and the old labouring population now being so rapidly 
swamped by the crowd of town-dwellers rushing in from London. The 
last 140 pages are concerned with the Icknield Way, the Ridgeway, and 
the country it passes through in Berks and Wilts. The writer walked 
this green road from Dunstable to Salisbury Plain and he tells us what 
he saw and what he thought on that journey. Of the White Horse and 
Waylands Smithy he has much to say. Bishopstone Steeps he illus- 
trates twice and regards as the finest seriesof lynchetsin England. He 
follows the Ridge Way past Liddington and Barbury Castle to the 
Sanctuary on Overton Hill above Avebury, illustrating three of the 
barrows covered with beech clumps, on the way. 

Other Wiltshire illustrations are of the Avenue at Avebury, the 
Avebury Rampart and Fosse, and ‘‘ Mount Silbury’’. There is also a 
folding map of ‘‘ The Icknield and Ridge Ways’’. After crossing Pewsey 
Vale, the way must have crossed the Plain either via Warminster and 
the Dorset Downs to Axminster, or via Woodhenge, Stonehenge, and 
Old Sarum to the sea. In this book Mr. Massingham has definitely 
deserted the theory of the Egyptian origin of the Neolithic and Early 
Bronze civilisations in Britain, which he put forward so strenuously in 
his earlier volumes. With much more reason he now argues that the 
origin of the chambered Long Barrows, and of the whole Megalithic 
culture of the Early Bronze Age is to be found in the Minoan and 
Mycenean civilisation of Crete and the Greek Mainland, and its offshoots 
in Sardinia, Malta and Spain. The Phallic element which he sees in 
Whitesheaf Cross as well as in finds at Windmill Hill he regards also as 
distinctly of Minoan derivation. He is apt, as in previous writings, to 
lay down the law on points which cannot be said to be in any way 
proved. Thus of Whitesheaf Cross he writes :—‘‘ There is in fact no 
doubt whatever that it is a sacred memorial of Prechristian and Pre- 
roman origin ’’ when as a matter of fact there is no evidence at all as 
to its origin or its age. 
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The Sarum Diocesan Records. By C. R. Everett, 
F.S.G. Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, September 1939, Vol. LII, 213— 
218. This is a very useful paper describing the contents of the chamber 
over the N. porch of Salisbury Cathedral, where are preserved, until 
recently in an extremely dirty and dilapidated condition, the old records 
of the Consistory Court of Sarum, which until the Cathedral Act of 1840 
put an end to them, granted probate of wills, administered intestate 
estates and had other powers and functions outside the jurisdiction of 
the County Justices and Manorial Courts. The Sarum Courts were 
all held within the Cathedral and its precincts, that of the Bishop in 
the N.W. corner of the Cloisters adjoining the part identified as 
‘‘Paradise’’. Its fittings are supposed to have been destroyed during 
the Commonwealth, being replaced at the restoration, the fabric 
accounts for 1661 containing charges for wainscotting and benches for 
the Court. The table now in the Cathedral vestry is said to have been 
made up from the sounding board suspended over the judge’s head. 


In 1812 it was decided : ‘‘ That the room over the north porch of the 
Cathedral be appropriated for the safeguarding of the records 
belonging to the several jurisdictions of the Dean of Sarum, the 
Archdeacons of Sarum and Wilts, and other Peculiars of the Diocese 
for their greater preservation from fire’’. Later in the same year 

the Chapter further resolved: ‘‘ That the north porch of the Cathedral 
be new-leaded and put in a proper state to receive the Records of the 
Church to be deposited there ’’. 


Mr. Everett comments as follows :— 


‘“ These resolutions show that the Chapter’s intentions were that the 
Records in question should be properly housed and safeguarded ; it 
cannot be held responsible for its officials’ failure to carry out their 
instructions. Their negligence is painfully evident from the nature and 
inadequacy of the accommodation provided ; even that is not fully 
utilised.”’ Untilten years ago when the registrar, Mr. W. E. Bigg, had the 
Records to some extent examined they remained either still packed up in 
boxes, or covered with dust and exposed to the damp on open shelves. 


In addition to the Inventories of Cathedral plate and furniture, and the 
List of Wills printed in W.A.M., xliv, 407— 410, and xlv, 36 —67, a 
number of other interesting records are mentioned by Mr. Everett, (75 
vols. of Court Books, Act or Minute Books from 1531 and 1572, 
Deposition Books containing evidence given in causes before the Court ; 
Court Rolls of the Manors of Cheverell, Tilshead, Ogbourne St. George, 
and Warminster Skidimore ; Visitation Returns, &c., &c. It is good 
to read that through the generosity of the Bishop and a grant of £25 
from the Friends of the Cathedral, &c.,a good deal of work in repairs and 
binding has been recently accomplished. It is hardly betraying a secret 
to say, what Mr. Everett does not mention, that the credit for this im- 
proved state of things is almost wholly due to the efforts of Mr. 
Everett himself. 
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72nd Annual Report ofthe Salisbury, South Wilts 
and Blackmore Museum, 1938—1939. 8vo., pp. 29. 
This report, as usual, records a great amount of work undertaken by 
the director and the staff of the Museum in the way of lectures to 
schools and other educational work, as well the provision and 
arrangement of new cases and exhibits in the museum itself. As is 
generally known, the Salisbury Museum is in the happy position of 
enjoying both fine galleries built for their purpose and a considerable 
Endowment Fund, advantages which Mr. Stevens and his staff never 
fail to avail themselves of in the best possible way. The number of 
adult visitors during the past year has been 9,399, whilst 2,391 children 
accompanied by their parents or teachers have also used the museum. 
A long list of gifts is printed consisting of articles of costume, bygones, 
drawings, prints, pottery and porcelain, of which the museum makes 
somewhat of a speciality, prehistoric and Roman objects, among 
the latter, pottery and a spearhead from Thorny Down, Romano- 
British objects fuund at Cold Kitchen Hull, and a number of 
miscellaneous gifts. 


Annual Report of the Friends of Salisbury 
Cathedral, year 1939. 8vo., pp. 21. Three good photos 
of the Cathedral from the Palace grounds, the Cloisters and the 
Garth and Library. ‘Thereare now 1,500 members, whose contributions 
came to £528 13s. 8d. Mr. Forsyth, the cathedral architect, reports 
that the repairs to the upper roofs are now completed, and ‘‘ The filling 

in of the staircases and of the eight lancet windows of the 13th 
century stage of the tower is now finished. This work has added 
materially to the strength of that part of the building, and renders 
the angles more capable of accepting the great load of the super- 
structure. It also provides increased abutment for the numerous 
flying buttresses which have hitherto thrust their weight against 
hollow stone staircases. In these operations I have endeavoured 
to add as little weight as possible. I have recently had a scaffold 
erected at the base of the spire in order to start some of the 
strengthening of the fabric which I had outlined in my report of 
the 5th of April, 1938. This scaffold enabled me to make a much 
closer examination of the structure, from which I find a better state 
of stability than I had feared. Much less difficult work therefore 
becomes necessary, for I now find that the diagonal sides of the 
spire are, to a considerable extent, engaged with the great pinnacles, 
and the weight is largely transmitted by them to the square walls of 
the tower’’. The net result apparently is, that so faras the tower and 
spire are concerned, only about half the large sum originally mentioned 
has been found necessary. The Chapter House roof, however, still 
remains to be dealt with. Included in the report, and filling pp. 9 to 
16, is a very. interesting paper on the Cloister by Canon J. M. J; 
Fletcher, with two excellent photos of the Cloister and the Library. The 
Cloister was built between 1263 and 1284, rather later than the Cathedral. 
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The tracery lights in the heads of the arches were originally glazed. 
Canon Fletcher suggests that the number of game boards, etc., cut on 
the stone seats in the part of the east walk between the Chapter House 
and the door into the Palace garden suggests that that part was specially 
wseduby the boys of the choir. . In the 17th century, however, the 
Cloister seems to have been used partly asa rubbish dump and partly asa 
playground for children generally. and in 1666 it was ordered that boys 
and others playing on Sundays in service-time were to be brought before 
the justices. In 1653, three hundred Dutch prisoners taken in Blake’s 
victory over Van Tromp were confined in the Cloisters, and did much 
damage. More prisoners were there in 1685; it is suggested that they 
were taken in Monmouth’s rebellion, and were awaiting transportation. 
Bishop Seth Ward spent a considerable sum in repairs of the east walk, 
but in 1683 the Cloisters were in a ruinous condition, until, in 1837, 
Bishop Denison carried out a thorough restoration at his own expense, 
and planted one of the cedar trees with hisown hand. ‘‘ We often hear 
of the damage done by Bishop Barrington and James Wyatt during the 
‘Restoration’ of 1788—90.’’ ‘‘ But there is one thing which we can 
thank them for, and that is the alteration of the appearance of the 
Close. Before that time the cemetery was filled with Gravestones. 
It was decided that the Churchyard should be closed for 
burial, that the graves should be lowered, and that the head stones 
should be moved so as to form a pavement on the north side of the 
Cathedral. Henceforth the Cloister was to be the place of burial 
for those who would have been interred in the Churchyard.”’ Since 
then five bishops and six deans have been buried in the Cloisters. 


Works ofan old Calne Building Family, Messrs. 
J. H. Blackford & Son. An article with three portraits in 
Wilts Gazette, August 17th, 1939, describes the rise of the firm from its 
foundation by James Herbert Blackford, Senr., in 1884, to the present 
day, when the character of its work, more especially in the restoration 
of churches and houses, has earned for the firm a prominent place in 
Wiltshire and the neighbouring counties. 


Neolithic Ancient Britons: Racial types por- 
trayed from Skulls. Re-constructed Drawings and 
Descriptions by Miss Doris Emerson Chapman, 
F.R.A.I. Morven Institute of Archzological 
Research, Avebury. Jilustrvated London News, May 27th, 1939, 
pp. 930, 931. Sixteen drawings of skulls and facial restorations. 

Of the eight skulls here illustrated, four are from the Lanhill Long 
Barrow, one from West Kennett Long Barrow, one from a round 
barrow at Rushmore, and the other two from Wor Long Barrow (Dors.) 
and Middleton Moor, Derbys. Describing her drawings, Miss Chapman 
Writes :— 

‘These re-constructions represent the facial appearance of certain 
types of man inhabiting Britain during prehistoric times. It is in no 
way claimed that they are in any sense portraits of the individuals from 
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whose skulls they have been built up, since the tip of the nose, size of 
ear, line of hair growth, relative fatness or thinness, lines worn by 
habitual expression or experience, and so on, must for ever be left to 
the imagination. It can definitely be stated, however, that they do 
show the type and general character of the race to which these people 
belonged. Since we have no knowledge of the modes of wearing the 
hair or beard in such remote times, the heads have been depicted fairly 
closely cropped and clean shaven, the better to show their form. The 
drawings with the skulls, have been examined by an anatomist and a 
dentist and have been accepted as accurate representations’’. The 
unusually pronounced features and striking similarity of the skulls from 
the Lanhill Long Barrow have led to the belief that the chamber was a 
family burying place. It is, however, here pointed out that the facial 
characteristics may represent a North Wiltshire type or tribe since they 
bear a curious likeness to the skull found by Thurnam in the West 
Kennett Long Barrow, here illustrated. If these admirable drawings 
really do represent our Neolithic predecessors they were an extremely 
decent looking lot. 


White Horse Hill and the Surrounding Country. 
By L. V. Grinsell. London. St. Catherine Press, 
29, Great Queen’s Street, Kingsway. 1939. 
7zin. X 5in., pp. x11 + 65. Plan and 8illusts. 3s. 6d.-net. 

Everyone who is contemplating a visit to the White Horse, and 
indeed many who have already visited it, cannot do better than arm 
themselves with this really excellent little guide, which tells you in a 
short space nearly everything that you can want to know, except the 
architecture of the Churches of the district, which indeed is only very ~ 
inadequately touched upon. On the other hand as far as the 
archeology is concerned its information is full and thoroughly up-to- 
date, and where authorities differ, the rival theories are fairly stated. 
The contents are as follows :—Archeology of the White Horse. The 
Scounne of the, White’ Elerse> The Antiquarian, Debate tines 
Forts. Dragon Hill. Archeology of Weylands’ Smithy. Legend of 
Wayland the Smith. Snivelling Corner. The Lambourne Seven 
Barrows. Celtic Fields Strip Lynchets. Entrenchments. Mounds 
near Uffington Castle. The Ridgeway. Uhe Icknield Way. Whe 
Sarsens. The Blowing Stone. The Battleof Ashdown. The Compton 
Beauchamp Charter. Historical, Literary and other Associations, and 
lastly a most unusual feature in guide books, a seven page list of 
authorities old and new, who have written on the matters in hand, and 
may be consulted. 


Report of the Marlborough College Nat. Hist. 
Society for the Year 1838. 8vo., pp. 160) > Dhe 
diggings on the site of St..Margaret’s Priory are described, with an 
illustration of a green glazed crested ridge tile of the 14th century, and 
a plan showing the excavations. Three skeletons showing the position 
of the Cemetery were found, but not much else. Another digging near 
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the S.W. corner of the Leaf Class Rooms showed the position of the cur- 
tain wall of the Castle. In the Bird List, the most notable items are a 
Dunling at Elcot Mill, Goosanders and Lesser Redpole at Coate, Quail 
at Aldbourne, Marlborough and Alton, and Greenland Wheatear at 
Avebury. The Landrail was not recorded during the year. 


The Flower List contains 19 species or varieties new to the 
Marlborough locality, and Daphne Mezereon has been found again after 
many—years. But it is the Insect List, and the handlists to the 
Coleoptera and the Microlepidoptera that form the most important part 
of the Report for 1938. No handlist of Coleoptera has been published 
since 1935. The present one contains 919 species and fills 32 closely 
printed pages, whilst that of the Microlepidoptera fills 28 pages. The 
College Nat. Hist. Society thus well supports the position which it has 
held for so many years, of being practically the only body which has 
done any real work hitherto for the Entomology of the county. 


A good portrait of the late Edward Meyrick and an appreciation of 
his work at Marlborough to which the College Nat. Hist. Society owes 
so much, accompanies most appropriately these valuable handlists. 
The Saxon Bounds of Overton by H. C. Brentnall stresses the fact that 
there are two manors, East and West Overton, within the parish of 
“West Overton ’’ but that the Church itself lies in East Overton, and 
this was unknown to Dr. Grundy when he wrote The Saxon Land 
Charters of Wiltshire, in which he assumes that two charters which really 
deal with two separate land units, both referred to Overton in general, 
and that this led him astray in the identification of the boundaries. 
‘« The land which afterwards became the manor of East Overton was 
given by K. Athelstan in the year 939 to a Nun named Wulfswyth. 
This lady parted with her land or bequeathed it to the Bishop of 
Winchester, to whose successor it still belonged at the date of Domesday 
(1086). By the year 1270 East Overton and its neighbour Fyfield were 
in the possession of the Priory of St. Swithin at Winchester, as was also 
Alton Priors. Thus it came about that well into the present century 
the three Churches of Overton, Fyfield and Alton Priors were served 
by the same Vicar, a highly inconvenient arrangement.”’ 


““Fyfield though reckoned as a separate parish has from time 
immemorial been a part of the cure of Overton. There is no trace ofa 
separate living of Fyfield as far back as the end of the thirteenth 


century. . . . Shaw, while the Church (there) existed was served 
from Alton Barnes, and its area is now divided between that parish and 
Overton.’ A most useful and detailed criticism and completion of Dr. 


Grundy’s identifications. A very useful paper on ‘‘ Clay Tobacco Pipes 
found at Marlborough ’’, by A. H. Macdonald, illustrates 41 varieties 
of makers’ marks of the 17th century, chiefly those of the Gauntlett 
family of Amesbury, and the Hunt family (John, Flower, Jeffry, and 
Thomas) of Bristol. A note on rookeries within ten miles radius of 
Marlborough reckons 40 with 2,088 nests in 32 of them in 1938. 
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Kennet Country. By Fred S. Thacker, author of 
“The Stripling Thames”. Pictures by Thomas 


Derrick. Oxford. FEasil Blackwell, 1932. 8vo., 
Ppp. 387, 33 illusts. 


A large part of the contents of this book are, of course, concerned 
with Berkshire, and not with Wilts at all, but there are considerable. 
sections dealing with places on the upper reaches of the river in Wilts. 
Marlborough, for instance, fills 19 pages, in which the history of the town 
and the castle is very adequately dealt with, with entertaining notices 
and anecdotes of the principal characters who have been connected with it. 
Preshute and Ogbourne St. Andrew follow, the Church of the latter being 
quite well described. Overton Church is admired as a modern building. 
Clattord Bottom, the Valley of Stones and the Devil’s Den follow. 
At Avebury the features of the Church are well described, except that 
it is a pity that the figure on the 12th century font is described as 
“dressed apparently in the Druidical priestly garb”’; but the author 
seems still to believe in the ‘‘ Druidical’”’ origin of the circles. Indeed, 
he obviously knows little of archeology. Round barrows “‘ contain but 
one skeleton each, with every sign of fire’’. There are groups of “earth 
dwellings’’ on the downs. The book was apparently written before the 
beginning of Mr. Keiller’s excavations at Avebury, as no mention is 
made of them. A curious tithe dispute in 1700 in connection with 
Stanmer or Stanmore in Winterbourne Bassett parish is recalled. It 
appears that formerly burials from Stanmore took place at the Free 
Chapel of St. Vincent at Beckhampton instead of at either of the four 
churchyards passed on the way. 


Of Lockeridge it is recorded that in 1880 many of its grey wethers 
were used in building the bridges of the Midland Junction Railway. 
There is a very good chapter on Hungerford, its history and customs, 
including a description of the Hocktide ceremonies. Great Bedwyn, 
Chisbury, Little Bedwyn and Froxfield have notes on their Churches, 
etc.; Chilton Foliat, Ogbourne St. George, Yatesbury, Winterbourne 
Monkton and Berwick Bassett are shortly noticed. Considerable space 
is given to Aldbourne, its bell founders, Jacobean. pulpit, which came 
from Colerne Church in 1860, the “‘ Furze Common’”’, etc., are dwelt 
upon. Mildenhall Church and its fittings are described. At Littlecote, 
the legend, of course, is given at some length, but neither the house nor 
the garden are noticed. 


At Winterbourne Bassett the author tells the story of Capt. Budd and 
the machine rioters at Rabson’s, but he spoils the story in the telling. 
There was no ‘‘rifle’’ in the case. The gallant captain related the 
circumstances of his meeting with the mob thus: “ There stood I, 
totally unarmed, with a brace of pistols in my pocket’”’. The churches 
of Broad Hinton and Clyffe Pypard have each some space allotted to 
them. The Cobham effigy in the latter, however, is not made of chalk, 
as the two effigies above the screen are. The writer records that on 
Palm Sunday a few children still climb Silbury Hill, the only relic of 
the generally observed ‘‘ Fig Sunday’ of 100 years ago. There are two 
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useful chapters on the early history of the Kennet Navigation, and an 
account of a voyage by the writer from Reading to Newbury. 

This book provides pleasant reading, and will be especially useful to 
walkers in Berks and Wilts. The author has a fair knowledge of Church 
architecture from Norman downwards, but he seems out of his depth 
in Saxon work, and in prehistorics generally he has not got beyond the 
> Drurdical’ stage. 


A Year of my Life. By A. G. Street. Eyre & 
Spotteswoode, 1939. 8vo., pp. 240. 16 illustrations. 

Mr. Street’s last book deals with the same subjects as its predecessors. 
The ideals, the work, and the play of the farmer and the farm labourer 
in general and more particularly in South Wilts, as opposed to those of 
the townsman—-with the same excellent Wiltshire dialect and many 
first-rate stories and recollections. The iliustrations are all good and 
some, such as the group of three rustics discussing a weighty matter, 
quite excellent, and it is quite as it should be that the photograph of the 
village street described as ‘‘ The Real Heart of England ’”’ but otherwise 
unnamed, is actually that of Clyffe Pypard. Several of the chapters of 
this book have appeared as articles in various publications. 

An interesting chapter deals with the quite recent reclamation of the 
derelict district of Snap in Aldbourne. For many years Snap has 
occupied an almost legendary position as the unfailing example to be 
pointed to by everyone who has a quarrel with the existing land 
system of England. Sir W. Beach Thomas in his book ‘‘ How England 
becomes Prairie ’’ says, that Snap once consisted of two farm houses, 
fourteen cottages and a school Chapel with forty-four children. Farm 
houses, cottages and school fell or were pulled down and some 1,400 
acres ot land became absolutely derelict. Mr. Street describes what he 
Saw ona recent visit, thus. 

‘Now one Snap has died, and another has been born. We found 
five new cottages, heard of plans for more and probably a farm house, 
and saw men busy farming over some 1,400 acres which for years had 
been a thinly stocked prairie, covered with thorns and besprinkled with 
rabbits. Already there are five bail herds of dairy cows. We saw pig- 
houses in the course of construction ; miles it seemed of rabbit wire; 
water troughs with water laid on in every field; a manure distributor 
doing its job behind a tractor; and most welcome of ail, nearly twenty 


employees engaged in agriculture’. The cows were enclosed at milk- 
ing time within a single electrified wire on standards nearly fifteen yards 
apart. 


He has much to say in approval of the war measure of ploughing up 
good pasture to grow grain; and the possibility of haymaking, or 
rather perhaps of grass drying on aerodromes. He writes most enter- 
tainingly on the ‘‘real gardener’’ and the beekeeper and of course 
reports his conversations with his old Wiltshire friends, so that you 
read the real thing as it wasspoken. There are not half-a-dozen people 
in the county of Wilts who can do this. The book contains it is true a 
great deal that we have read in former books by Mr. Street such as, for 
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instance, his violent indictment of rabbits as the farmers’ worst enemy, 
but it contains a lot of good reading all the same Incidentally he 
draws particular attention to the good experimental work done for the 
last forty years by E.S. Beaven, L.L.D., in a small field at Warminster, 
where he has produced some of the best varieties, now known to barley 
growers in Wilts. 


Henry, Elizabeth and George (1734—80). Letters 
and Diaries of Henry, Tenth Earl of Pembroke, and 
his Circle. Edited by Lord Herbert. Jonathan Cape. 
London, 1939. 8vo. pp. 576, 12 portraits and views of Wilton. 
Folding pedigree and full index of personal names. Price 18s. 

Lord Herbert begins this stout volume with these words of preface : 
‘“‘T had always been led to believe that there existed at Wilton no 
manuscripts or records of any interest, other than the deeds of the 
Abbey, owing to a succession of fires in the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. In point of fact there is proof of only one 
fire having taken place, about 1647, and this destroyed most of the 
original house which had been built nearly one hundred years before. 
It must be assumed that all the personal papers belonging to Shake- 
peare’s ‘ Incomparable Pair of Brethren’ William, 3rd Lord Pembroke, 
and his brother Philip, as well as those belonging to their mother,’ 
Mary Sidney, perished in this fire, since none exist at Wilton. In 1883 
the Historical Manuscript Committee saw the Abbey records, the three 
vellum rolls of the great survey of all the lands belonging to William, 
Ist Earl of Pembroke, made in 1566 and 1567, and a few eighteenth 
century letters. Extracts from these were published in their report, 
and my grandfather, Sidney, 14th Earl of Pembroke, pnblished the 
survey for the Roxburghe Club.. But as there was no muniment room, 
even these documents had been lost sight of ”’. 

Lord Herbert was not satisfied that there was nothing more to be 
found, and in 1833 opened a trap door in the floor of the estate office 
and found a cellar without light or ventilation containing a great num- 
ber of tin and wooden boxes filled with masses of 17th, 18th, and 19th 
century letters and diaries, as well as hundreds of Royal grants and 
charters ’’ more of which were found in a hay-loft above the stable in 
1934. In this volume Ld. Herbert has dealt with the 18th century 
letters down to the return of George Lord Herbert from the grand tour 
in 1780, and he hopes to issue in 1942 a second volume covering the 14 
years to the death of Henry, Ld. Pembroke, in 1794. 

The letters begin in 1743 with those of Henry (afterwards the 10th 
Earl) to his father, Henry the 9th Earl, when he was a small boy 
nine years old at school at Wandsworth. Incidentally Ld. Herbert 
believes the tradition that the beautiful Palladian Bridge which was 
completed and paid for in 1737, was designed by Henry, 9th Earl, ‘‘ the 
Architect Earl’’ as he was called, with the help of Roger Morris, his 
foreman clerk of the works. 

There can be few, if any, published accounts of the ‘Grand Tour” 
which in those days was regarded as a necessary part of the education 
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of all young men who were destined to take a prominent part in society 
or public life, so detailed and complete as that which fills the whole of 
this volume. Lord Herbert’s own diary oi his doings from 1779 on- 
wards, as well as his letters to his father and mother and theirs to him 
are given here in full, and the whole is rounded up by two appendices, 
Ld. Herbert's account of all he spent between May, 1777, and June, 
1780, and an itinerary oi the tour from November, 1775, to August, 
1779, when the diary begins. 

On leaving Harrow he was appointed Ensign in the 12th Regiment 
of Foot in order that he might be able tosporta uniform in high society 
abroad—but the fact that he would not see his regiment for five j 
or so didn’t seem to matter in the least. Again, for most of the time, 
Britain was at war with the American colonies and with France and 
Spain, but this did not interfere with his journey through the south of 


France and Paris on his return to England. It is true that he did 
tefrain from wearing his uniform in France, as that would haidly have 


been in good taste. For all the earlier part of the tour he was accom- 
panied by two tutor companions—the Rev. William Coxe, who in 
1805 became Archdeacon of Wilts, and held the Rectory n 
and other benefices, and Capt. Jchn Floyd. Uniortunately, these two 
got on one another's nerves, and Coxe returned to England before the 
close of the tour. Both however remained on the best of terms with 
their pupil and his parents. Before this Coxe had been tutor to the 
sons of the Duke of Marlborough and Chaplain at Blenheim. A large 
number of his letters, both to Ld. Herbert and his parents are printed 
in this volume, as also are many from Mr. J. C. Hippi sley and Dr. 
Thomas Eyre. Lord Pembroke’s letters constantly urge upon his son in 
addition to languages, the serious practice of dancing, tennis ee music. 
The tour included the whole of western and northern Europe, except 
Spain and Portugal and the Balkans, with long stays at Ae eA 
Vienna, Rome, Turin, and Naples. Ld. Pembroke, in his letters, c 
stantly insisted on his seeing all the sights best worth amas and of 
course Ld. Herbert was everywhere furnished with the ee trodus . 
possible. Ld. Pembroke, himself the author of a notable book on 
Military Equitation, had imbued him with an eye fora a horse and 
a fine horseman, and these he invariably notices before anything else. 
Tn art and architecture his tastes are those of his age. othic archi- 
tecture and the 14th and 15th century painters and sculptors of Florence 
had not yet been discovered and they find no place in his notes. 
Classical sculpture on the other hand he enjoys and does not hesitate to 
express his opinion on, as for instance when he confesses that he 
doesn’t admire the Venus de Medici so much as perhaps he ought to. 
Of pictures, the Vandyke portraits at Genoa appeal to him perhaps 
More than any others. 


His days seem to have been spent with great reguiarity. He break- 
fasts at 8 o’clock or earlier, spends the morning in lessons with various 


masters, languages, music, drawing, &c., dines at one o’clock, drinks 
fea with a friend, dresses and goes to a reception or other entertainment 
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and sups with friends later in the evening. He doesn’t mind roughing 
it on his journeys and sleeps on a table with a sheet over it rather than 
in a bug-infested bed. Altogether an interesting picture of aristocratic 
life in the last quarter of the 18th century. 


Suffolk Punch. A Business Man’s Autobiography. 
By George Cross. Faber & Faber, London, 19389. 
8VOl, ppd 3am: 

The body of this book is taken up with a very interesting auto- 
biographical account of the successful building up from small beginnings 
of the business career of the author, a native of Suffolk. After the 
Great War and the death of Mr. Charles Penruddocke he bought 
Compton Park and the whole of the Penruddocke estate, and in 
chapter xx headed “‘ Wiltshire’’, pp. 407—421, he gives a short account 
of the house as it was when he bought it, with an illustration of the 
front from the lake. He mentions that he was only just in time to save 
the fine Queen Anne panelling and ‘’Grinling Gibbons’”’ carvings of 
the lbrary, which would otherwise have been removed to South 
Kensington Museum. He also tells us that he secured at the sale of the 
furniture some of the finest pieces for which the house was famous, and 
that the portraits of Col. John Penruddocke and his wife and children 
have since then come back to their old home at Compton. He has also 
an interesting note on the natural history of the property, the heronry, 
which it is good to hear that he proposes to protect most strictly, the 
great crested grebe nesting on the lake, and the dipper, which here, as 
also at Biddeston and on the Kennet, has made good its footing in 
Wiltshire of late years. He mentions, too, the roe deer, as still to be 
seen in the Compton Woods. 


The Place Names of Wiltshire. By J. E.B. Gover, 
Allen Mawr and F. M. Stenton. Cambridge, at the 
University Press, 1939. English Place Name 
Society, vol. xvi. 8vo., pp. xli + 547. Price £1 2s. 6d. 

The preface to this stout volume begins thus :-— 

‘The survey of the Place Names of Wiltshire is the heaviest task 
which the survey has undertaken since the completion of the volume 
on the Place Names of Essex by Dr. P. H. Reany. The task has, 
however, been rendered more than usually interesting by the large 
amount of help received from the County itself. From the days of 
Aubrey onwards Wiltshire has been fortunate in the number of 
Scholars, Antiquaries and Archzologists, who have interested 
themselves in her history, and the volume which we are now able 
to present to our subscribers and to the general public owes a very 
great debt to (various members of the W.A. Soc., etc.). -—. . Im 
this volume once again an attempt has been made to deal, not only 
with the names recorded in the Ordnance Survey Maps, but also 
with the field-names.”” It goes on to express indebtedness to some 

90 schools in the county, by whose scholars ‘‘Much excellent work 
was done. Lists were made of the field-names . . . tracings 
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were taken from the 6-inch Ordnance Survey Sheets, etc. 

To the teachers in the various Schools we stand indebted for their 
untiring labour in endeavouring to carry through a very dirficult 
task’’. 


There is an extremely interesting discussion on the evidence of the 
place-names as bearing on the date of the Saxon occupation of Wiltshire. 
It is maintained that the date of 552 given by the Saxon Chronicle of 
Cynric’s victory at Old Sarum and the consequent beginning of the 
Saxon Conquest in this county is strongly borne out by the evidence of 
the place-names. 


“They show very few of the ancient features which distinguish 
the local nomenclature of regions of primary settlement, such as 
Sussex, Kent and Essex. As a whole they clearly suggest the 
sixth century rather than the fifth . . . even without the 
evidence of the Chronicle the character of the place-names of 
Wiltshire would suggest that the settlement of the County did not 
begin until the sixth century was well advanced. The most 
interesting feature of this nomenclature is the Celtic strain by which 
it is diversified. Names of British origin are more prominent in 
Wiltshire than in any other district, except perhaps Devon, with 
which the Survey has so far dealt, and they occur in every part of 
the county. For many—perhaps for most—of them no certain 
explanation can be offered. Even so, the mere fact of their survival 
points clearly enough to a period of peaceful intercourse between 
the Britons, who had survived the first impact of the invasion, 
and the new lords of their country. In Wiltshire, as generally in 
England, the Britons seem to have transmitted few, if any, village 
names to their conquerors (Cherhill is a possible example). It was 
by handing on the names of hills, woods and rivers that they left 
their impress on the local nomenclature of the shire. Many of the 
best known place-names of Wiltshire, such as Calne, Deverill, 
Melchet, Savernake and Fonthill, prove, under examination, to be 
British names of streams or woods which had been adopted by Saxon 
settlers. . . . On the whole the number of undoubted British 
names which have survived is sufficiently large to support the view 
that the Saxon Occupation of Wiltshire did not begin until the 
first and most devastating phase of the English invasion was over.”’ 


Then, as to the origin of the county, with its capital at Wilton—“ There 
can be little doubt that the administrative unit which afterwards 
appears as Wiltshire, existed, with substantially its medizval boundaries, 
before the end of the eighth century’’. The Scandinavian and the 
Norman-French elements, are very slight, whilst the feudal element is 
strong. 

It is curious how closely these etymological conclusions agree with the 
purely archeological conclusions based on the extreme paucity of 
heathen Saxon remains over all central Wilts. In the body of the work 
the names of rivers and streamis, of forests, and of roads are followed 
by Salisbury street-names, and the names of the parishes arranged 
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under the hundreds in which they are situated, with, in very many cases 
the manor or farm or field-names that occurin them. For all these the 
earliest known mentions, of the name, in charters or deeds, with their 
dates, and the various spellings at different times are given. Then 
follow chapters on the elements found in Wiltshire place-names; first 
the elements apart from personal names, and then the personal name 
elements, feudal and manorial names, field and minor names, this last 
heading occupying pages 421—512, in which the parishes are again 
arranged according to the hundreds. There are folding maps of the 
hundreds and parishes, and four maps of the county showing the 
incidence of the terminations cote, thorpe, worth; ham and hamtun; 
tun and ingtun; leah and heg. Finally there is a full index of place- 
names in Wiltshire. 


Wiltshire, Cradle of our Civilisation. Edited by 
Arthur Mee with 269 Places and 217 Pictures. 
London. Hodder and Stoughton. 1939. Post 8vo., 
pp. xi + 404. 

This book is one of the ‘‘ King’s England Series ’’ which claims to be 
“The most complete picture of a country ever presented to its people ”’. 
Opinions differ as to what a ‘‘complete picture’’ implies, but if the 
average motorist touring England at 45—50 miles an hour were asked, 
he would propably agree that this Guide Book meets his wants more 
nearly than any other. He knows next to nothing of architecture but 
he likes to be told that a Church was built 500 years ago or.that a 
house was standing before the Spanish Armada sailed, and if there is a 
story connected with the house or the village so much the better. In 
this latter respect this book is certainly unlike other guide books. 
Accepted architectural terms are rather carefully eschewed, Churches 
are never ‘‘restored’’ or ‘“‘rebuilt’”’ but always ‘‘made new’, and 
‘“squints ” are always ‘‘ peepholes ”’. 

The style of description may be judged from this account of Codford 
St. Peter: ‘“‘ The tower of the Church was built 600 years ago and was 
given pinnacles, battlements, gargoyles, and good windows to make it 
fine’’. Or this of Bulford : ‘‘ The nave has frescoes fading on the walls. 
The chancel has ancient timbers in its roof. The chalice is older than 
the Spanish Armada and the four canopied niches in the splay of the 
east window are older still ’’. 

Again of Kington St. Michael: ‘‘ There‘is a pretty canopied piscina 
in the chancel, and the chancel has great beauty, its wide arch set on 
slender columns and adorned with lovely diamond shapes, having at 
one end a comical face ’’. 

‘“Faces ’’ or ‘‘heads’”’ have a special attraction for the writers, as — 
also, oddly, have scratch dials. But things that really interest them 
are tombs and mural tablets and the people they preserve the memory 
of, and herein lies the real strength of the book and its value. At 
Knoyle the pages on Sir Chr. Wren, and Edward Tennant and Percy 
Wyndham are among’ the best in the book. Easton Royal has nothing 
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to see, but there is a tablet to David Llewellyn who was the surgeon on 
the Alabama, which gives an opportunity for the story of that ship’s 
fight with the Kearsage to be told. 

Manningford Bruce Church is dismissed in a line or two but Mary 
Nicholas was buried here and she was the sister of Jane Lane who 
helped the escape of Ch. II after Worcester. At Littlecote hardly 
anything is said of the house or its interior, and nota single word of 
the garden, but of course the Darell story is well to the fore. At Marl- 
borough there are Ld. Chatham and Henry Sacheverell and the five 
heroes of the College in the war, these last filling one of the best 
chapters in the book. 

At Market Lavington, Tom Smith, ‘‘ the last of the dew pond makers ’’, 
is visited. At Fonthill, the story of Beckford and the uninvited guest 
who made his way into the park, is told at length, but of the modern 
Fonthill House, and of the rebuilding stone by stone of the old Manor 
House of Berwick St. Leonard, as its central feature, there is no mention. 
At Farley, Sir Stephen Fox and Ch. II are everything, At Huish there 
is John Reed, at Keevil Anne Beech and her love story, at Bishops 
Cannings William Bayley, astronomer, who sailed with Capt. Cook, at 
East Coulston ‘‘ The astounding story of Constance Kent ’’, at Great 
Bedwyn the Seymours, and Dr. Thos. Willis, and so throughout the 
county. 

As for the prehistoric side of Wiltshire, it is for the most part a case 
of the blind leading the blind. Of Avebury we read this: ‘ Beyond 

the circle (i.e., the Great Circle) ran a small avenue to a sanctuary 
formed by about 60 great stones on the site where the Church now 
stands’’. ‘‘ One of the ideas is that a small passage led out from 
the Great Circle to a fire temple where the Church now stands and 
that Silbury Hill was built as a greater fire temple at a little later 
day. 
“ Again, Nettleton has one of the oldest monuments in England. 
The monument is ina field on the Roman Fosseway, a long 
green mound with three rugged stones on the top. Thousands 
of years must have passed since these great stones were set up asa 
rude arch to mark the grave of many warriors. Now the arch has 
fallen and Nettleton tumulus is one of the ruins which, spreading 
over Wiltshire, are hke mysterious voices from the mists of time ”’. 

Surely we havea right to expect something better that this in a book 
which claims to be complete and up-to-date, especially as it says of the 
Devizes Museum: ‘‘ For those who love museums Devizes has one of 
the most remarkable in any town in England, which we should like to 
see set in a noble house ’’, and goes on to give some account of its origin 
and contents. The Sanctuary at East Kennet or Overton Hill is just 
mentioned and nothing is said of its connection with Avebury. The 
three Wiltshire Allingtons are most ingeniously confused thus: ‘A 
hamlet on the road from Old Roman Silchester to Old English Sarum, 
with the famous Wansdyke earthwork at the topof St. Ann’s Hill. We 
have little to tell of it except a story ’’ [The Story is of Nicholas Fuller, 
Rector of Allington (S. Wilts) ]. The next paragraph deals with 
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“* Allington ” also, without any indication that thisis the third Allington 
near Chippenham. ‘‘ We found here an old man who remembered 
opening one of those prehistoric mounds not far away, and finding in 
it huge stones set up as a cromlech, with a mass of bones inside which 
were taken out and arranged so that they made a figure of a giant, 
about seven feet high.”’ 

The snare of picturesque writing has caught the authors at Limpley 
Stoke where we read 4 (“Are Saxon archesiin) the) Church) as, timemas 
anything still left of these primitive builders of a thousand years ago ’”’? 
(as a matter of fact there is one small plain doorway), and at Clyffe 
Pypard, where Admiral Baynton’s flag, a full-sized naval flag, is 
described as a “ little streamer ’’ carried at Nelson’s funeral. 

The book indeed has its weak points as well as its strong ones. The 
authors appear to have visited almost every parish in the county 
(Overton and Norton seem to have escaped them). The introductory 
chapter on Wilts in general is good, the collection of interesting and 
unusual photographs is excellent, and if nobody will go to it for author- 
itative statements on either archeology, prehistory or architecture, its 
gossiping notes on all manner of Wiltshire worthies and villains of the 
past provide very good reading for those to whom churches and barrows 
and camps are, if they told the truth, rather boring than otherwise. 


Abstracts of Feet of Fines relating to Wiltshire 
for the Reigns of Edward I and Edward II. Edited 
by R. B. Pugh, an Assistant Keeper of the Public 
Record Office, Devizes, 1939. Cloth, 10in. x G6hin., 
pp. xix + 190. Printed by Butler & Tanner, Frome and London. 

This handsome volume is the first fruit of the recently established 
Record Branch of the Wilts Archeological Society, and is issued gratis 
to all subscribers to that branch. It is a continuation of the Calendar 
of the Feet of Fines from Richard I to Henry III compiled by 
Edward Alexander Fry and published by the Society in 1930. It 
appears, however, in a much more lordly form, and contains double the 
number of pages. To workers on Wiltshire genealogy and topography 
its publication is a matter of considerable importance, and the excellent 
index to all place-names and personal names mentioned in the text 
makes it easy to refer to any particular family or parish. The editor 
fills the first ten pages with a very full description of the purpose, the 
making, and the parts of a fine, but it is to be feared that for those who 
wisely and prudently have kept clear of the law, these things will 
remain still more or less of a mystery. 


Kilvert’s Diary. Selections from the Diary ofthe 
Rev. Francis Kilvert, 23rd August, 1871—13th 
May, 1874. Chosen, Edited and Introduced by 
William Plomer. Jonathan Cape, London, 1939. 
Cloth, 8in. x 54in., vol. 11, pp. 448. 

The first volume of this diary was published in 1938, and was noticed 
in W.A.M., xlviu, 427. The third and concluding volume is to be 
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published in the future. In the earlier part of this second volume Kilvert 
was still Curate of Clyro, but in 1872 he left this after seven and a half 
years, and became Curate to his father, the Rev. Robert Kilvert, at 
Langley Burrell, living with him in the Rectory there, and taking part 
in all the doings of the Chippenham neighbourhood, which are described 
in the diary. He left Clyro amid the lamentations of old and young 
alike, but the children more especially bewailed his departure, and with 
good reason, for as the diary constantly shows, it was the children, 
whether at school or after they had left, who were nearest to his heart. 
Of the existing Manor House, he says that it was built about the last 
quarter of the 18th century by Robert Ashe, then Rector and Squire. 
The Old Manor House then pulled down stood ‘‘On the Knoll beyond 
the Fishpond and below the terrace wall”. He records all sorts of odd 
bits of information about the people and the villages round Langley— 
Ashes, Awdrys (shoals of them), Goldneys, Colemans, etc., are constantly 
cropping up. Of Bullidge House he recalls that ‘‘ It was there that old 
crazy Sadler Gale persuaded himself that he could fly, and made him- 
self wings and flew from the top of the garden wall into a duckpond 
immediately below’”’. As with the first volume, so with this one, the 
reader comes to know the diarist very intimately, and, especially if he 
happens to live within reach of Clyro or Langley Burrell, he soon finds 


himself interested also in the doings of the country parsons, the local 


gentry, and the village folk of 70 or eighty years ago, in Herefordshire 
and in N. Wilts. Of Seagry, he mentions that it is there the custom to 
keep the Good Friday holy bread (or buns) for a year and then to grate 
it up and give it tosick people. It never grows mouldy. AtSeagry, too, 
the cottages built on the waste beside the roads are held by Key Hold. 
Whoever has the key owns the tenement. If anyone dies on Twelfth 
night, there are sure to be twelve deaths within the year, although the 
usual average of deaths is only two. At Langley Burrell the Bull Ring 
stood on the common, enclosed by a circular bank with a ditch outside. 
The stocks stood near under trees, until they were removed to the 
Pound. The Cockpit for cock fighting was in the bowling green. There 
is a Curious note on Langley Fitzurse Revel. This is held on the first 
Sunday after the 6thof July. Edward Awdry, the Vicar, said that he had 
once asked an old inhabitant if he had ever heard any account of 
the reason for holding it. He answered that the old people used to say 
that it was about one Thomas, a Becket, but who or what he was they 
didn’t know. Langley Fitzurse was the property and home of Reginald 
Fitzurse, the murderer of Thomas a Becket. 


Wiltshire Village. By Heather Tanner with Etch- 
ings and Pen Drawings by Robin Tanner, Collins, 
48, Pall Mall, London, 1939. 4to.,pp.179. Picture map, 
6 etchings and 56 pen drawings. Price 10s.6d. Noticed Wilts Gazette, 
February 8th, 1940. 

Of this finely produced book with its large print, wide margins and 
beautiful drawings, the advertisment claims : 
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‘Tt isa historic piece of England, this Wiltshire village, of which 
this book will be a worthy and permanent record.’’ This is the claim 
made for it, but it is not a record at all. It is an experiment. The 
author avowedly disclaims any attempt to give an actual description of 
any one village or locality, or of any particular building, person, or object 
of interest of any kind. He expressly saysin the Foreword: ‘‘ Kington 
Borel is not to be found on the map, for it is not any one village, but 
rather an epitome of some of the villages of north-west Wiltshire. The 
book is to be regarded as fiction, rather than as local history; but like 
all fiction, it is based on fact. No names therefore mentioned, fit any 
actual persons ’’. 


The typical village, its Saxon origin and medieval and manorial 
history, the farms and the cottages, with stone, tile or thatched 
roofs, the wells, and the houses and buildings including ‘‘ Frogwell’”’ 
and ‘‘Maidenwell”’ are beautifully illustrated, but whether they 
actually exist, or are composite types does not appear. One 
thing seems clear, readers will certainly want to go and see such 
charming buildings as ‘‘ Mrs. Keynes’ cottage and The Pound’ and 
‘““Thomas Westmead’s Almhouses’”’ and will write to the unfortunate 
secretary of the Wilts Archeological Society to enquire how they can 
find them. Seriously, is any good purpose served by this elaborate 
mystification ? The account of the imaginary village, its history, its 
revel and its farms and customs seems to be largely a conglomeration of 
the real parishes of Langley Burrell, Langley Fitzurse (or Kington 
Langley) and Kington St. Michael, with a dash of Sutton Benger and 
Chippenham (Bramelham) thrown in. 


The Londoner or other ‘‘foreigner’”’ who knows nothing of the 
county will be delighted with the really beautiful pen drawings such as 
that of the fascinating village street composed ofa slice of Castle Combe, 
a fragment of Biddestone, a portion of Corsham with a bit of Kington 
St. Michael, but he will hardly learn much about Wiltshire, whilst 
the Wiltshire man who knows the district and wants to know 
more of it, will be merely exasperated by the ‘“' fiction’’ here offered to 
him. This criticism, however, applies principally to the first 60 pages 
on “ The Village’. Ihe succeeding sections, on ‘‘ The Crafts of the 
Village ’’, ‘‘ The Village Year”’, and ‘‘ Village People’’, are on a different 
footing, the authors obviously write good Wiltshire. But haven’t the 
words ‘‘ Haysel”’ and ‘‘ Byre”’ crept in from northern or literary regions, 
and would you have heard either of them in the county 60 years ago? 
Again does the full page drawing of an old Wiltshire wagon which is 
definitely stated to represent a specimen still in existence, really repre- 
sent anything but the authors’ fancy. The inscription on it is con- 
fessedly a fake, as well as the date, surely many years too late for any 
such vehicle. If it really exists, it ought certainly to be preserved as 
a most remarkable example. The section on the birds and flowers of 
the district is one of the best, and the drawings ‘accompanying it are 
charming. Surely, however, it was a jay and not a sparrow that flew 
off with the thrush’s egg, and has the author any evidence that the 
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summer snowflake grows or ever grew in the meadows anywhere in 
Wiltshire, because if so the fact ought to be formally recorded. 


As shown in the section on the village people, the authors obviously 
know their neighbours wel), and here of course it would hardly have 
done to give the actual name of the actors, but when it comes to giving 
samples of passages and contents of the registers and parochial records 
and the descent of families, and properties, such as the Couzens family 
for instance who apparently never existed, and connecting them with 
the history of actual parishes whose names are only thinly disguised, 
the fictional method would seem to be neither more nor less than 
mischievous. On the other hand the descriptions of the Wiltshire 
labouring man as he actually is are excellent. Henry Bird, for instance, 
is so weatherwise that he can tell whether the grey sky foretells 
““casalty weather ’’ or merely “‘ blight ’’’, and to within an hour when 
the sun will bloom out. Also he can divine the weather by the cows. 
If they stand with their tails to the wind there will be rain. If they 
lie down in the morning it will rain at night ; but if they le down 
during rain it will not last long. Coffy, the jobbing gardener, too, is 
excellent, with his refusal to grow anything, especially anything that 
‘“wrastles’ which he doesn’t like, no matter whether his employer 
wantSe it 9 Or not. Ghes chapter, too, on country industries, 
thatching, hedging, basket making, especially the latter with the 
illustrations of the evolution of a bushel basket with the basket makers’ 
specialaterms, “slew, “‘ slaught”’; ‘‘strute ’’, and ‘“‘spout’’. - The exact 
directions are given for the making of lardy cake, of the old Wiltshire 
sunbonnet, and of the smock, both carefully illustrated. 

Among old agricultural implements, the breast plough is illustrated, 
and the use of it by two men, one pushing his breast against the trans- 
verse handle bar, the other pulling the iron “ plough share’’ with a 
rope. 

There is one curious word, ‘’ Reshit’’’ used in the story of a spirit or 
spook which inhabited a barn apparently at Langley. The wholestory 
of its doings is told in excellent Wiltshire, but the word itself is 
unknown to the editors of Wiltshire Words (1893), or to Halliwell’s 
Dictionary ; or to Wright’s great Dialect Dictionary. Can anyone con- 
firm the use of this word elsewhere in Wilts ? , 

A quite remarkable collection of children’s rhyming and counting 
games is given in full, containing several that do not seem to have been 
recorded elsewhere as in use in Wiltshire. 


Putting the Clock back. Reminiscences of Child 
hood in a Quaker Country Home during the later 
middle years of the last century. By Agnes Yates. 
Allenson & Co., London. [1939] Post 8vo., pp. 192. 31 
illustrations and portraits. Noticed, Wiltshire Gazette, February 8th, 
1940. 

This is a very charming book, charming just because of its simplicity, 
for it claims to be nothing but the account by the author, now aged 79, 
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of her childhood’s days as a member of a large family at Mere. Her 
memory of those days is singularly clear and retentive, and the picture 
that she gives of the everyday life of a large Quaker and Nonconformist 
circle in S. Wilts in the seventies and eighties of the last century would, 
no doubt, hold good of the life of similar circles elsewhere in England. 
The point of view is explained by the following account of the 
condition of things in Mere at the period dealt with by the book. 
“Our Parents were very hospitable, and besides relatives and 
personal friends, there was a constant succession of others, Non- 
conformist Parsons, Temperance Lecturers, Politicians, 
Educationalists, Social Reformers, Ministering Friends—all were 
made welcome. The Lecture Hall was in constant use. This had 
been built by my Father, and he lent it freely to any gathering, 
making only the one stipulation that a few verses of Scripture 
should be read at the beginning of every meeting held there. There 
was at that time a sharp dividing line in Mere between Church and 
Dissent, and between Tories and Liberals. Dissent was a strong 
factor in the life of the little town There were good leaders, anda 
vigorous rank and file. Mr. Charles Jupe was the pillar of Congre- 
gationalism, and had built a fine Chapel. He was the wealthy pro- 
prietor of the Silk Throwsting Mill. . . . Heand Father worked 
together, heartand soul, for Nonconformity, Temperance, Liberalism, 
and the upkeep and management of the British School. The 
Methodist Chapel was equally linked up with thesame. There were 
several outstanding characters in Mere at that time. A certain 
strong and sterling type had been evolved, and there were many men 
and women from very humble homes who served their native place 
well and took an honourableplacetherein. . . . Ismileto think 
how deeply at one time I had imbibed all the things I heard about 
the evils and corruption in the Anglican Church, and the Tory 
party, until I seriously began to wonder if they had any chance of 
ever getting to Heaven, but the very intensity of conviction and 
the enthusiasm evoked for betterment, did surely help, in its 
measure, to bring about some of the changes, and reforms, that 
were so terribly needed in the middle years of last century.’’ The 
whole atmosphere of the book is entirely nonconformist, but there is no 
bitterness. The author describes what she and her many brothers and 
sisters did in their youth, their relations with their mother and father, 
their attendance at the Quaker meetings, when they had to sit still for 
one and a half hours, but they never found it irksome, the way ‘“‘ First 
Day ”’ was spent, the books they read, the new year’s banquet on their 
father’s birthday, the picnics at Stourhead, Alfred’s Tower, and Duncliffe 
Hill, the Dame’s School at Mere kept by Mrs. Down “‘ For the children 
of the gentry’. Her father was John Farley Rutter, solicitor, of whom 
more than one portraitis given, together with those of other members of 
her large family. The last portrait of her father shows a most patriarchal 
figure. Dewes House, at Mere, with its large garden here illustrated 
and described, continued throughout to be the centre of the Rutter 
family life. 
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ASportsman’s Fireside Memories. By Thomas P. 
Beaven. With illustrations by Algerson Thompson. 
Heath Cranton, Ltd., 1940, 8iin. x 54in., pp. 135. 10 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

This second instalment of Mr Beaven’s recollections is like his first 
volume published some years ago, pleasant and entertaining reading, 
and the drawings which illustrate it are good. The book opens with a 
chapter in praise of Wiltshire, in which he stoutly maintains that from 
whatever point of view you regard it, whether you take scenery, history, 
archeology, sport or inhabitants, you will find no county in England 
to-beat it, even if you can find any to equal it. This, of course, 
becomes a Wiltshire author, and the opening of a book of reminiscences 
concerned largely with this county. Next to Wiltshire come Yorkshire 
and the Scottish Highlands in his affections as a sportsman, and of all 
of them he has many good stories of horses, dogs, guns and keepers to 
tell. In his earlier days he spent much time at Liddington Manor, of 
which an illustration is given, which his uncle had taken as a training 
establishment, and he gives many reminiscences of his time in the 
stables there. Of all the Wiltshire streams the Wylye is his favourite, 
and he has many happy and amusing stories to tell of fishing and duck 
shooting on its banks. Whatever he is writing of, whether it is of his 
earliest days when his nurse insisted on taking him to every funeral in 
the neighbourhood, or of shooting parties later on in life, and guests 
who shot everything except the game, or of the saving of a girl skater 
from imminent peril on the frozen Avon at Bradley Wood ; whatever 
the reminiscence is, the story is told well, and the sportsman’s side of 
life in Wiltshire is worthily illustrated. 


Life in the Bush (1840—1847). A Memoir of 
Henry Howard Meyrick. By ¥. J. Meyrick, with a 
Foreward by Sir William Campion, K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., Governor of Western Australia, 1924— 
1931. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1939. 8vo., pp. xvi + 
268. Seven illustrations and two maps. 

‘““My story is of a failure, a gallant failure, the failure of Henry Howard 
Meyrick, who, at the age of seventeen, left his Wiltshire home, and for 
seven years kept a stiff lip and a brave heart as he faced an increasing 
loneliness as death robbed him of friends; a growing anxiety, as prices 
fell, flocks failed. and health was undermined.” The first 78 pages are 
devoted to the Meyrick family of Ramsbury and Amesbury. The 
remainder of the volume deals with Australia. Meyrick ap Llewellyn 
was captain of the guard at the coronation of Henry VIII. His sons, 
Edmund and Rowland, became Dean and Bishop of Bangor. The 
great-great-great-grandson of this Edmund, the Rev. Edmund Meyrick, 
came from Carmarthenshire to carry on a school at Hungerford about 
1775. In 1785 he became vicar of Ramsbury, and transferred his school 
thither until he retired in 1811, when his son, Edmund Graves 
Meyrick, D.D., succeeded him as Vicar from 1811 to 1839. Sir Francis 
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Burdett, M.P. for Westminster, owner of the manor, lived abroad for 
most of this period. ‘‘ Though a Doctor of Divinity, Edmund Graves 
Meyrick was for six days of each week a magistrate, a sportsman, and 
a farmer. The School he left in the capable hands of his brother Arthur.” 
He left a diary, and from this a picture is drawn of the daily life and 
occupation of a well-to-do parson and magistrate of the time. 

He appears to have preached only once a month, and to this day 
‘the sermon bell”’ is still rung at Ramsbury once a month, and the 
sacrament was administered three times in the year. The only week- 
day service mentioned was on Wednesday, March 21st, 1832, when the 
diary records, ‘‘Fast day on account of the cholera; very large 
congregation’’: At least once a week he regularly attended the 
magistrates’ meetings. He travels abroad, goes out with the harriers, 
makes a point of attending all possible coursing meetings, and shoots 
in the season. When the Hungerford School was moved in 1785 to 
Ramsbury Vicarage, which was enlarged to receive it, it quickly over- 
flowed into two other large houses, Arthur Meyrick’s home, ‘‘ Bodorgan’’, 
called after the Meyrick home in Anglesea, and a house opposite to it, 
then called The Rookery, but now known as Parliament Piece, where 
Cromwell is supposed to have held a parliament of his generals. The 
churchyard was the recognised playground of the scholars. A 
description of the school life at the beginning of the 19th century is 
given. The progress of the school between 1830—40, when it numbered 
from 60 to 70 pupils, and had a record of scholarship, and included 
many who, in after life, became men of importance, is traced. After 
the foundation of Marlborough College in 1843, the Ramsbury School 
came to an end, but Edwin Meyrick afterwards took pupils at Chisledon 
and at Amesbury. A chapter deals with the life of Myra, wife of Dr. 
Meyrick, and mother ofa numerous family, and of that family’s daily life 
at Ramsbury. There seems to have been an unlimited supply of horses 
for all the family to ride between the Vicarage and the Manor, rented 
then by Mr. Smuth during the absence abroad of Sir F. Burdett. 
Mention is made of 40 horses at the Manor. The latter part of the 
book is. taken up with the struggles of Henry, Maurice and Alfred 
Meyrick to make good in Australia, and the almost incredible hard- 
ships undergone by Henry, who, starting out at the age of 17 in 1839, 
with a capital of £1,100, arrived in Australia, when Melbourne consisted 
only of two or three huts, and lived through the extraordinary boom 
in land values in 1840 and the corresponding violent slump in the 
following years, and was accidently drowned after six years of grinding 
labour without ever really making good at all. Maurice returned to 
England, was ordained, and became Vicar of Baydon. The book is 
valuable as the story of a family which took a prominent place in the 
history of the Ramsbury neighbourhood 100 years ago. 
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ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 


Presented by Capt. B. H. CUNNINGTON: Two Stirrup Pumps and Hose 
to be used in case of fire. 
Two Constables’ Staves from Marston and Shrewton. 


BILLy, BRIAN and Gerald, three evacuees, 1940: Silvered 
Coin of Faustina found in the garden of Biddestone 
Rectory. 


Canon H. E. KETCHLEY: Specimens of ossicles of fossil 
Isocrinus from Holy Well at Biddeston as mentioned 
in Aubrey’s ‘‘ Natural History of Wilts”’. 


Mr. W. H. Hattam: A Brass Token inscribed ‘‘ No. 3, 
Ashton Keynes Society 1769’’, and on the reverse, 
‘No. 3, Tuesday ’’. It appears to be an admission or 
pass token of a society at Ashton Keynes. It was 
bought many years ago at Swindon. 


e. » Mr. OwEN MEyRIcK: Roman Brick stamped with 
maker’s name from Burderope Race Course Field. 


Library. 


Presented by Mr. R. D. Watronp: Vol. II of ‘M.S. Notes on 
Walrond, of Wilts ’’. 


| Mr. O. MEyrRIcK: Six Wiltshire prints 
| » LHE Rev. E. C. GARDNER: Five deeds relating to Wilts. 


THE PUBLISHERS, MEssrs. WARD Lock: ‘‘Guide to the 
“Cotswolds ’’, 1940. | 
THE AUTHOR, LORD HERBERT: “ Henry, Elizabeth and 
George (1734— 80), Letters and Diaries of Henry, Teuth 
Earl of Pembroke and his Circle’’. 8vo., Vol. I, 1939. 

Canon E. H. Gopparp: ‘‘Abridgement of the History 
of the Manor and Ancient Barony of Castle Combe ’’, 
by G. Poulett Scrope, 1855. 8vo. 

‘Short Practical Treatise on Dew Ponds,”’ by H. P. 
Slade, 1877. 

“Celtic Earthworks of Salisbury Plain, Based on Air 
Photographs,’’ Folding Map, Old Sarum, Ordnance 
Survey. 

‘““The History of the Ist Volunteer Battalion 
Wiltshire Regiment, 1919.” 

‘‘Castle Combe and the Scrope Family,’’ No. 146 of 
‘Famous Buildings of Bath and District’’, The 
Beacon, July, 1910. 
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‘‘Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries—Their Age 
and Uses,’ by James Fergusson. 8vo., 1872. 
‘Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,’ by Siegfried 
Sassoon. 
‘‘ Hedge Clippings,” by A. G. Street, 1933. 
‘‘Farmer’s Glory,’’ by A. G. Street, 1934. 
“Aspects of England,’ by Wilfred Ewart, 1937. 
“Antiquity,” ‘“‘The N. Wilts Parish Magazine”’, 
‘‘ Salisbury Diocesan Gazette’’, complete for 1939. 
Presented by THE AUTHoR, MR. L. V. GRINSELL: ‘‘ The Archceological 
Contributions of Richard Jefferies’’, reprinted from 
“Transactions of the Newbury District Field Club”’, 
Vol. VIII, 1940. 


Ap ,» Mr. REGINALD BoucHER: A typewritten copy of the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s Marriage Bonds, 1682—1700, 
being a continuation of those printed in The Genealogist, 
N. Series, Vols. 24—338. 

Marriage Bonds of the Peculiar Court of the Dean 
and Chapter of Salisbury, 1739—1743. [The 
marriage bonds of this Court:to 1690 were printed 
by Canon Nevill in Wilis N. & Q.] An Index to 
pazties to be married, and another to witnesses 
and bondmen. All bound in 4to. vol. 

= » Mr. A. SHAw MELLoR: The Strip Map of Littlington, by 
O. G. S. Crawford, Ordnance Survey, 1937. 4to. 

ss » Miss M. K. Swayne Epwarps: A typed and bound 
volume of Notes on the Swayne family of Wilton, 
etc. 4to. 

ie » Mr. W. H. HAttam: A number of Pamphlets, Cuttings, 
etc., connected with the G.W.R. and Swindon. 

be » LHE AUTHOR, AGNES YATES: “ Putting the Clock Back’’. 
Reminiscences of Childhood in a Quaker Country Home 
during the later middle years of last century, 1939. 

Fe ,, LHE AuHoRS, Mr. and Mrs. ROBIN TANNER: ‘“ Wiltshire 
Village’, by Heather Tanner, with etchings and pen 
drawings by Robin Tanner. 4to., 1939. 

» LHE BRITISH RECORD ASSOCIATION: 28 Wilts deeds 
referring to Ld. Hertford’s property at Monkton. 

M.S. Memoir by Geo. Matcham, L.L.D., of New 
House, alias Tichbourne Park. 

a » LHE AuTHOoR, Lt.-Cot.° J. BENNETT STANFORD: 
‘‘Monmouth, the Rebel, His Flight’’. Pamphlet. 

Deposited on indefinite loan by Sir PHILL1p ANTROBUS, BarT.: A 


large number of Deeds, Court and Estate Books connected with the 
Amesbury Manor property. | 
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Presented by THE AUTHOR, Mr. THomAs P. BEAVEN: ‘‘A Sportsman’s 


Fireside Memories with Illustrations by Algernon 
Thompson ’’, 1940. 


THE AUTHOR, CANON F. J. MEyrRick: ‘ Life in the Bush 
(1840—1847). A Memoir of Henry Howard Meyrick, 
1839’. 


Cot. R. W. Awpry: Several Old Maps and Manorial 
Records of Cheverell, etc. 


Mr. A. D. PassMorE: Photographs of Roman Sarcophagus 
and Sculpture, N. Wraxall and Castle Combe. 


Mr. J. B. Jones: Photographs of the Memorial Sarsen 
Stone set up on Liddington Hill to Richard Jefferies 
and Alfred Williams. 

Miss GoOLDNEY: 100 Wiltshire Deeds, etc., connected 
with the Lay Rectory of Corsham, etc., which belonged 
to the late Sir Fredrick Goldney. 

Capt. B. H. CUNNINGTON : Sale Catalogue of the Library 
of Joshua Smith, of Stoke Park (Erlestoke), 1820 
(Priced. | 

A Series of Autograph Signatures of Wiltshire Justices 
of the 19th century mounted in Note Book. 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 

THE INDEX TO VOLS. XLVII and XLVIII oF tHE MAGAZINE 
printed in Nos. CLXVI, and CLXXI, can also be bought separately 
price Is. 6d. 

STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 

WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
plates. Price £1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 
8vo., pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
Price 13s. 

DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. III, ED.I,andED.II. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED.III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ano AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 

THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo., pp. 917, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND HISTORY, BY HH: BY-WALTERS, F.S.A. Published in III 
Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 

A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
19> LO 1272; BYE. A. FRY... 8vo., pp. 103: Price Gs. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE FEET OF . FINES RELATING .TO 
WiETSHIRE BOR THE REIGNS OF ED: I AND ED. II. 
BDIitED BY, RK. P. PUGH. DEVIZES, 1939, pp. 187: . Free to 
Members of the Record Branch, £1 ls. to others. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 

__ The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
not in the Society’s collection. 

| Apply to Carr. B. EY CuNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot.; Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


BOOKBINDING. _ Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 


We have several back numbers to make up sets. 
C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes, 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library 
at Devizes. 


All Members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep ot the Devizes Museum and 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, 
Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, Prints and Photographs connected with 
Wiltshire, and together they form one of the most important branches 
of the Society’s Work. The Library is the only institution of the 
kind in Wiltshire, so far as its collection of all kinds of material 
for the history of the County is concerned. 


Old Deeds, Maps, Plans, &c., connected with properties in 
Wilts are especially welcome. 

Old photographs of any Wiltshire Houses, Churches, Cottages, 
or other objects of interest, will be welcomed by the Librarian. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Wiltshire Plants. 


Miss B. Gullick, Crane Bridge Road, Salisbury, will be glad of 
notes of any fresh localities for plants already recorded in Preston’s 
« Flowering Plants of Wilts,” or any new or uncommon species 
found. In the case of plants difficult to identify specimens should 
be sent to her. 


Wiltshire Birds, Butterflies & Moths. 


Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, Malvern, Southampton Road, Clarendon, 
Salisbury, is collecting notices of Wiltshire Birds, with a view to 
Reports to be published in the Magazine. He would be greatly 
obliged if observers would send him notes of anything of interest 
interest at the above address. 


Also with a view to the: compilation of a list of Wiltshire 
Lepidoptera Mr. Pitman would be grateful for any notices of 
Butterflies or Moths within the County. 


WOODWARD, PRINTER, DEVIZES. 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


TAKE NOTICE that a copious Index for the preceding eight 
volumes of the Magazine will be found at the end of Vols. viii., 
Xvi., Xxlv., and xxxil. The subsequent Volumes are each fully 
indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is 15s. 6d., the entrance fee for new 
Membersis 10s. 6d. Life Membership £15 15s. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen. Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


Members who have not paid their Subscriptions to the Society for 
the current year, are requested to remit the same forthwith to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom also all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 


The Annual Subscription to the New Record Branch for Members 
of the Society is 10s. 6d.; for non-members £1 Is. 


~The Numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, to 
Members who are not in arrear of their Annual Subscriptions, 
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THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. One Volume, 
Atlas 4to., 248 pp., i7 large Maps, and 110 Woodcuts, Extra Cloth. One 
copy offered to each Member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies only. 

THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF WILTSHIRE. One Volume, 8vo., 
504 pp., with Map, Cloth. By the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A. Price to 
the Public 16s.; but one copy offered to every Member of the Society 
at half-price. 

CATALOGUE oF THE STOURHEAD COLLECTION oF AN- 
TIQUITIES in THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM, with 175 Illustrations. 
Part I. Price ls. 6d. , 

CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II. 2nd Edition, 1935. Illustrated, 2s.6d. By post 3s. 

CATALOGUE oF WILTSHIRE TRADE TOKENS In THE 
SOCIETY’S COLLECTION. Price 6d. 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE BASIDIOMYCETES FOUND 
IN SOUTH-WEST WILTSHIRE, ESPECIALLY ROUND 
DONHEAD ST. MARY. 


PART IIT.! 
By T. F. G. W. Dunston, B.A., and Captain A. E. A. DuUNSTON. 


Our third list of Wiltsbire fungi is smaller than the two previous 
ones, but it is to be expected that the records will be successively 
fewer in number, since most of the common species have already found 
a place in our lists. However, the year 1939 was a very bad one for 
fungi ; the worst in the memory of living mycologists. It was not for 
want ofrain. It just happened that moisture and the right temperature 
did not coincide; fungi are capricious organisms! During the 
months of September and October when the woods are usually teem- 
ing with toadstools—bright and dingy coloured—hardly one could be 
seen. It was only at the very end of the season that anything like a 
‘run ” of fungi occurred. We took the fullest advantage of this which 
our limited leisure allowed, so our finds are not entirely devoid of 
interest. As before, we have confined the list to Basidiomycetes which 
have now reached a total of 481. The species of other groups which 
we have collected have not reached proportions which would make 
their publication worth while. If the war allows we have hopes of 
getting down to this work later. 

Again we have been dependent on the generous help of Mr. A. A.. 
Pearson, F.L.S., who has kindly provided the notes to each species 
which give a greater value to our records. Miss E. M. Wakefield, M.A., 
F.L.S., has also been good enough to name a few polypores and 
resupinates, of which she has a specialised knowledge. 

Bovista plumbea. A small puff ball with a thin outside cover which 
peals off and leaves the tougher lead-coloured inner cover (endoperidium) 
showing. Common. In grass-land near Farnham Common Wood. 


1 For Parts I and II see W.A.M., vol. xlviii, pp. 321—347, and 
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148 Notes on some of the Basidiomycetes found in South-west Wiltshive. 


Cyathus striatus (Huds.), Pers. The prettiest of our ‘“‘ birds nest ”’ 
fungi with a reddish-brown exterior and the inside with a lead-coloured 
polished fluted surface. The ‘“‘eggs’’ or peridiola are nestling in the 
interior, each attached to the bell-shaped receptacle by a minute thread. 
Fairly common. On decaying wood or twigs. Burltons, Donhead St. 
Mary. | 


Pluteus nanus (Pers.), Fr. The sooty velvety surface of the cap, often 
with radiating wrinkles, is the distinguishing feature of this common 
species. The gills are white at first and turn pink wheu the spores 
mature. On the ground or rotten stumps. Donhead St. Andrew. 

Pluteolus aleurratus, Fr. This may be described as a Pluteus with 
ochraceous instead of the usual pink spores. The cap is usually grey 
with a lilac tinge It is found on old stumps of deciduous trees. Not 
uncommon. A rather more vividly-coloured variety (P. veticulatus) is 
rarer. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


Psalliota amethystina, Quél. This small mushroom with a pinkish 
amethystine cap is sometimes considered a variety of P. comtula but is 
very distinct from this species. Not common. Under beech tree, _ 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


Pholiota praecox (Pers.), Fr. A whitish or tan-coloured toadstool 
which grows in troops in the spring and summer months. It is not 
unlike Stvopharia semi-globata but has ochraceous spores and is not 
glutinous. In pasture land. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


P. marginata (Batsch.), Fr. The commonest of the small Pholiotas 
with a hemispherical cap, distinctly striate at the margin. In mixed 
woodland. Farnham Common Wood. 


Cortinarius (Tela.) paleaceus (Weinm.), Fr. Often overlooked, chiefly 
on account of the difficulty of naming small Telamonias. In the course 
of time we may hope to have these more clearly defined. This one has 
white squamules on the acutely conical cap; there is usually a trace of 
blue on the longish slender fibrillose stem and a character to look for 
(or smell for) is the odour of the common domestic geranium 
(pelargonium). In marshland. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

Inocybe geophylla (Sow.) Fr., var. fulva, Pat. The usual colours of 
this common Jnocybe are white or lilac. This tawny variety occasion- 
ally turns up. In pastureland, under mixed trees. Burltons, Donhead 
St. Mary. 


I. descissa, Fr., var. brunneo-atva, Heim. There are several colour 
forms of this common Jnocybe that have been clearly defined by Roger 
Heim in his monograph ‘‘ Le Genre Inocybe’”’. This one, as the name 
implies, is dark-coloured with adpressed radial fibrils which are closely 
packed in the centre of the cap so that the disc looks almost black. In 
mixed woodland. Farnham Common Wood. 


I. bvunnea, Quél. This is rather closely related to I. eutheles already 
recorded, but has a darker pileus and rather large elongated spores, but 
not of the shape we associate with I. laceva, which we listed in our 
first paper. In mixed woodland. Farnham Common Wood. 


| 
| 
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I. obscura (Pers.), Fr. A variable species both in size and colour. 
There is a violaceous tinge in all the varieties but in the commonest 
form, as recorded here, it is only apparent on the upper part of the stem 
and in the flesh. It is usually very small. In mixed woodland. 
Farnham Common Wood. 

I. cincinnata, Fr. <A near relative of the last species, also with a 
bluish apex to the stem. In its typical form the disc has small upright 
scales. The cystidia are often coloured ight brown. In mixed wood- 
land. Farnham Common. 

I. hivsuta (Lasch.), Fr. Both cap and stem are covered with sub- 
squarrose fibrils and the cells on the gill edge are thin-walled, no 
genuine cystidia being present. It is sometimes described as with a 
greenish base to the stem, but this is associated with the closely related 


species I. calamistvata. Inmixed woodland. Farnham Common Wood. 


I. fastigiata (Schaeff.), Fr. One of the commonest of our Inocybes. 
In its typical form it is robust, acutely umbonate, straw-coloured with 


darker radial streaks, easily recognised and named im situ. The 
crested thick-walled cystidia met with in most Inocybes are absent, the 


gill edge being lined with cylindrical or clavate thin-wall cells. But 
there are many smaller and less typical forms that can easily be con- 
fused with other species. In mixed woodland. Farnham Common 
Wood. 


A strosporina asterospora (Quél.), Rea. Can usually be named with 


certainty in the field, the strikingly rimose cap and stem with a 


marginate basic bulb clearly marking it off from other members of its 
tribe. It is, however, necessary to examine the spores which have 
nodules of equal length instead of an elongated profile, like most species 


of Asterosporina, many of which also have a bulbous stem. It is 


probable that the Inocybe rimosa of Fries was this species rather than 
the various species that have been recorded under this name, and which 
now have been identified with other species. In mixed woodland. 


-Burltons, Donhead St.-Mary. 


Tricholoma leucocephalum, Fr. More than one species have been 


associated with this name, which from its cartilaginous stem and very 


crowded gills is more like a Collybia. Fortunately, the coarsely warted 
spores came to our assistance and we knew we were in the presence of 
the above species. It is well described by Rea except that he says the 
spores are only minutely echinulate. AIl parts are pure white, and 
there is a striking resemblance to Collybia maculata. It is possible that 
Tr. leucocephalum may be a ringless form of Armillaria constricta, but 
Lange records them as separate species. Rare. Under holly stump. 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Clitocybe cerussata, Fr. The chief feature of this medium-sized white 
agaric is the varnished surface of the pileus looking as though it had 
been painted with white-lead. Under hollv stumps.  Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 

C. diatreta, Fr. Not uncommon, late in the season, and plentiful 
last year. It has a smooth delicately flesh-coloured cap which turns to 
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tan later and often there is a well-defined white margin. In mixed 
woodland. Farnham Common Wood. 

C. angustissima (Lasch.), Fr. Not unlike the last but more slender 
and with sub-globose spores. In mixed woodland. Farnham Common 
Wood. 

Flammula sapinea. One of the commonest agarics of our pine woods, 
with golden tawny cap and gills of the same colour which are often 
marked with rusty spots. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Psilocybe spadicea, Fr. Looks like a large Hypholoma hydrophilum, 
but unlike this very common species which grows in dense tufts, it is. 
more or less solitary. It isa near relative of P. sarcocephala and has. 
the same flask-shaped cystidia with crested apex. Usually on stumps. 
but sometimes on the ground near trees. Uncommon. Donhead St. 
Andrew. 

Mycena rubro-marginata, Fr. (=M. plicosa, (? Fr.), var. marginata, 
Lange., M. Lange, Maire.; M. capillaripes, Peck sensu Smith and 
Kitihner). In the British Tradition this name is applied to a Mycena 
that is common in coniferous woods, but many foreign mycologists. 
apply the name to a rare species that is hardly likely to be the fungus 
referred to by Fries, who in his ‘‘ Monographia ”’ described it as ‘‘ inter 
vulgatissimas Mycenas’’. The confusion has perhaps been brought 
about by his omission of an important feature, viz., that it has a 
distinct ammoniacal smell. It is often named in the field as M. 
ammontiaca but an examination with a pocket lens of the gills reveals. 
the coloured edge. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. sub-alpina, Von Hohnel. Fragmente xv in Sitz-der k. Akad. d. 
Wiss. Wien. Math.—Nat. KI., Bd. lxxii, p.21 (1913) and Le Genve Mycena, 
Ktihner, p. 543 (1938)=Collybia pseudo-radicata, Lange and Moller. 
Friesia, 15, p. 294 (1936), and Flora Agaricina Danica, Vol. II, p. 13, 
plate 43, fig. A (1936). 

Pileus, 14—3 cm., conical or flat, membranous, dull brownish-yellow 
or pale honey, mat, faintly striate or not at all, margin sometimes. 
slightly exceeding gills. Gzl/s sub-distant, white, rather broad, ventri- 
cose, adnexed-emarginate, edge rather shaggy, undulate. Stem, 4—6 cm. 
long, 24—3 mm. thick, somewhat cartilaginous, white, pruinose above, 
more or less striate, woody at base. No smell or taste. 

Basidia with 4 sterigmata. Spoves non-amyloid, white, cylindrical, 
slightly curved, 73—10 + 24—4 uw (mostly 8 + 34 in our specimens). 
Cystidia on gill edge and face, flask-shaped with obtuse apex, smooth, 
60—65 wp long, 15 p at base, 5—6} pw neck. 

Habitat, solitary on sticks or chips in deciduous woods, especially 
beech. In mixed wood. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, Wiltshire, 17th 
July, 1939. 

This is the first record for Britain. Mycena sub-alpina is doubtless. 
an uncommon agaric, but may have been passed over as a form of 
M. galericulata which it rather resembles. The microscopic characters. 
are, however, quite different and the spores of the latter turn blue in 
iodine. Ie Jak, 12% 
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M. aetites, Fr. This is a dark coloured Mycena closely akin to 
M. ammoniaca but without the characteristic odour. In mixed wood, 
Donhead St. Mary. a | 

M. filopes, (Bull.) Fr. (=M. vitilis sensu Ricken non Lange.). 
Conical cap, greyish brown long slender stem. It has a smell of 
iodiform especially noticeable after specimens have been in a tin box. 
The cystidia on the gill edge are club-shaped with minute warts on the 
apex. Differs from M. metata to which it is closely allied by colour and 
spore shape. In pastureland. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. chlovantha, Fr. May be only a greenish coloured form of the 
previous species. In mixed woodland. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. iris (Berk.), (= Mycena amicta, Fr.). Although this has sometimes 
a vivid blue colouring, in its more common form it is a dingy grey with 
a slightly viscid striate cap. Itis easily recognised by the pubescent 
filiform stem which often has a trace of blue at the base. In or near 
pine woods. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. speivea, Fr..(=Omphalia spetvea, Quél, Lange, &c.). Rather 
common though frequently overlooked. It isasmall brownish Mycena 
often growing among heaps of small sticks. It has decurrent gills and 
could equally well be placed in the genus ree On dead wood. 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary 

M. acicula (Schaeff.), Fr. Very small with a reddish-orange cap and 
bright yellow stem. Not uncommon but usually growing solitarily; a 
beautiful little agaric. On dead elm in hedgerow. Burltons, Donhead 
St. Mary. 

M. epipterygia (Scop.), Fr. Very varied in colour, cap whitish, grey, 
yellow or with a touch of green, stem yellowish, very glutinous. It is 
strange this was not in our previous lists for it is exceedingly common 
everywhere. Some years however are better than others. In mixed 
woodland. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. tenevrima (Berk.), A very small delicate white Mycena with 
pruinose cap and a small woolly disc at the base of the stem. A striking 
feature are the warted cells on both gills and pileus. Amongst leaves. 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. hiemalis (Osbech.), Fr.. White pileus with brown striae; and a 
short curved stem; very small. Not uncommon but must be looked 
for on the mossy trunk of living trees, sometimes quite high up. On 
tree trunk. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

M. capillaris (Schum.), Fr.. This minute delicate white agaric grows 
abundantly on dead leaves, especially beech. Pick over the dead leaves 
in a beech wood and you are bound to find it, especially late in the 
season. In marshland. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

Nolanea papillaita, Bres. Small Nolaneas with a clearly marked 
papilla at the disc are usually assigned to this species, but more 
specialised study will reveal that they are not all the same. Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 

N. icterina, Fr. Any doubt about this uncommon yellowish-green 
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Nolanea can easily be cleared up by crushing it in the fingers when it 
will be found to smell like wintergreen. The French say the odour is 
of ‘‘ bons-bons Anglais’’. In pastureland. Donhead St. Andrew. 

Galera mycenopsis (Fr.), Ricken. It is only in recent years that the 
numerous small species of Galeva have been clearly defined. They are 
all very much alike in colour and can only be determined by microscopic 
examination. The one here recorded is common and often found in 
large numbers in mossy ground. Farnham Common Wood. 

Psathyrella conopilea, Fr. It is doubtful whether there is any 
distinction between this and P. subatrata (Batsch), Fr. Both are 
unusually large for the Psathyra and Psathyvella which modern 
mycologists group under the same genns. They all look much alike 
with a dark brown cap when fresh and white stem, some with a visible 
but very fugacious veil. Their spores and cystidia are the chief 
differentiating features. P. conopilea is fairly common in troops by 
the wayside. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. : 

P. prona, Fr. The globose basidia with only two sterigmata and the 
cystidia, both sack and flask shaped together with the large opaque 
spores were the determining features. Much work has to be done on 
these small dark spored fragile agarics before we can name them with 
conviction. In pastureland. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


Psathyra frustulenta, Fr. A very fragile species, with small spores 
and a hyaline stem sprinkled with white flocci. Open pasture land. 
Donhead St. Andrew. 


Omphalia pyxidata (Bull.), Fr. Reddish-brown, somewhat funnel- 
shaped pileus with pale yellowish decurrent gills. Our measurements 
of the spores are larger than those given by Rea. Common. In grass- 
land. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Tubariaautochthona(B.and Br.),W.G.Smith. Thissmallbuff-coloured | 
Tubaria seems to be specially attached to Hawthorn and will often be 
found on the ground under hedges. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

T. crobulus, Fr. A small tawny-coloured agaric growing on twigs 
and chips. It has a very viscid cap and the remnants of a white veil 
are usually seen on the appendiculate margin. Burltons, Donhead St. 
Mary. 

T. inquilina (Fr.), W. G. Sm. Very close to the preceding species 
but the veil is more fugacious and the pileus more umbonate. In 
hedgerow. Semley Road, Donhead St. Mary. 

Lactarius chrysorheus, Fr. The pale cap has well-marked zones and 
the white milk quickly turns sulphur-yellow. Fairly frequent but 
sporadic. In hedgerow. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

L. glyciosmus, Fr. Usually rather small, grey with a vague lilac 
tinge. Easy to recognise by the smell of cocoa-nut candy. Common. 
In marshland. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

L. cimicarius (Batsch.), Cke. Not to be confused with sevifluus 
which it resembles, the milk being watery in both and when fresh 
having an unpleasant smell of bugs. But when dried sevz4uus emits a 
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fragrant smell the same as in camphoratus, while the present species has 
no smell when dry. The cap is a dark reddish brown and the margin 
wavy. Frequent. In pasture land. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


Coprinus ephemeroides (Bull.), Fr. One of the small very fragile 
Coprini growing on dung which when fresh has a minute ring on the 
stem, and a powdery surface to the cap. Said to be rather common. 
In pastureland. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


C. lagopus, Fr. Has a very woolly white stem. Often met with 
usually solitary in its typical form of medium stature. Buller considers 
that the minute Coprinus radiatus that occurs in myriads on dung, is 
only a dwarf form of this species. Under lime tree. Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 


Mavrasmius esculentus (Wulf.), Karst. (=Marasmius tenacellus (Fr. 
ex Pers.). Very variable in colour but the pruinose stem is a good field 
character. It grows on buried cones of conifers and is most common 
in the spring. Ina recent paper Favre has shown that there are three 
forms each with special microscopic features. It must not be confused 
with Marasmius conigenus (Pers.), Karst. (= Myosurus, Fr.), which also 
grows on cones, is dingy buff-coloured, has spores that turn blue with 
iodine, and is morecommonintheautumn. Under pinetree. Bnrltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 


Lentinus cochleatus (Pers.), Fr. Flesh or tan-coloured, gills with a 
serrated edge and growing in dense tufts on stumps. The pungent 
smell is of anise. Donhead St. Andrew. 


Boletus pinicola (Vitt.), Rea. One of the edulis group differing in the 
rich brown colour of the pileus with a pale margin. Under pine trees. 
Donhead St. Andrew. 


B. scabery (Bull.), Fr., var. niveus, Fr. (=B. holopus, Rostk.). The 
exact systematic position is not yet clear so we leave it asa white 
variety of scaber. In marshland. Gutch. Donhead St. Andrew. 


Polyporus cuticularis (Bull.), Fr. Belongs to the Xanthochrous group 
with smooth ochraceous spores. Some species, like the present, have 
brown spores on the hymenium. Notcommon. Inwoods. Chilmark 
Downs.. 


P. adiposus, B. and Br. Often entirely resupinate and looked for 
under Poria. When fresh it has a bluish-grey opalescent aspect. Un- 
common. Usually on ditch sides besides stumps. On _ ground. 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


P. kymatodes, Rostkovius, Die Pilze Deutschlands Heft 10 p. 51 (1830) 
(=Cortolus kymatodes (Rostk.) Bourdot and Galzin.). 


Not yet recorded for Britain though collected once before. 


_ Diagnosis : Pileus 3—8 cm., pale cream then purplish-brown or buff 
with faint grey or blackish zones, villose-strigose with a fugacious silky 
tomentum, shell-shaped, dimidiate, usually imbricate, fleshy coriaceous. 
then rigid. Yubes homogeneous with flesh of pileus. Poves unequal, 
angular, elongated, wavy, whitish sometimes with reddish spots when 
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handled, finally toothed. Flesh white turning more or less pinkish 
(slightly acrid sec. Rostkovius). 

Microscopic characters: Hyphe of the trama 3—4,y in dia., thick 
walled, occasional rare clamp connections; hyphe of the pileus hairs 
up to lbw dia., thin walled with clamp connections. Basidia, 10— 
24 xX 43—6u. Spores oblong or subcylindrical depressed laterally 
A Gey x 13—3u. 

Habitat: on stumps of deciduous and coniferous trees. 

Found on larch. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, November, 1939. 
Previously collected by Rev. J. H. Bloom at Mickleham, Surrey, 
November, 1927. 

P. caesius (Schrad.), Fr. One of our commonest polypores, usually 
small, pure white at first, soon tinged blue when the spores mature. A 
spore print shows their blue colour. On dead poplar. Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 

Poria viridans, (Berk.). A very thin Porta with rather angular pores 
usually white at first then pale greenish. Uncommon. 

Lvametes odorata, Fr. Only a thin form was collected. In its more 
typical form it is an attractive bracket fungus witha bay-brown velvety 
top, yellow pores and orange cinnamon flesh, with a strong fragrant 
odour. Uncommon in this country. Donhead St. Mary. 

I. rubescens (A. and S.), Fr. A shell-shaped polypore, with tough 
flesh turning reddish or rusty colour. Though it may appear on many 
trees, itis commonly on alder. On living alder in marshland. Gutch. 
Donhead St. Andrew. 

T. mollis (Sommerf.), Fr. Another fairly common species usually 
resupinate with a margin that turns up slightly showing the pubescent 
pileus beneath. The hymenium is of a greyish-brown colour. On 
apple stump. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Coniophora puteana (Schum.), Karst. The commonest of the resu- 
pinates with smooth coloured spores. The surface may be smooth or 
tubercular, and the colour varies from ochraceous to a dark olive. 
Donhead St. Mary. 

C. arida, Fr. A common resupinate, typically sulphur but sometimes 
less bright in colour. On May tree. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Hydnum auriscalpium (Linn:), Fr. This delightful ‘“‘ear pick’’ is 
sometimes quite common on the cones of pines and other conifers. On 
fir cones. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Radulum orbiculave, Fr. A resupinate with a rough surface of 
scattered tubercles, white at first, turning yellowish. Not uncommon. 
Donhead St. Mary. 

Grandinia farinacea (Bourd and Galz.), (Pers ). Snow white thencream ; 
the shallow spines are either pointed or granular, spores sub-globose 
minutely echinulate. Common. On dead wood Burltons, Donhead 
St. Mary. 

Stereum sanguinolentum (A. and S.), Fr. This is the bleeding Stereum 
of conifers. Donhead St. Andrew. 


| 
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Hymenochaete rubiginosa (Dicks.), Lev. The only common species of 
this genus. Sometimes entirely resupinate but often growing like a 
Stereum. The colour is a reddish rust. Donhead St. Andrew. 

Corticium laeve (Pers.), Quél. Normally pale cream but sometimes 
pinkish-lilac or brownish when old. Well developed fruit bodies may 
have the edge recurved like a Stereum. The spores are tear-shaped. 
Very common. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


C. vellereum, Ellis and Cragie. In small patches, silky, buff or pink ; 
spores globose. Uncommon. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


C. (Gloeo) porosum, B. and R. One of the very few resupinates the 
spores of which turn blue with iodine. The surface is white then 
yellowish. The gloeocystidia are only thin wall elongated wavy cells 
with a yellowish content. Common. Donhead St. Mary. 


C. Pearsonit, Bourd and Galz. We are glad to record this. It has 
taken possession of the prostrate trunk of an old cedar of Lebanon that 
came down three years ago. All there is to see is a thin white 
hymenium spread over the surface or in the fissures; the mycelium is 
inside the trunk doing its job of breaking down the tissue, doubtless in 
association with many other fungi. The spores of this species are 
Narrowly clavate, slightly curved, measuring 43—6u x 14—2p. 
‘On decaying Cedrus Libani, Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

C. confluens, Fr. Like patches of candlegrease. On dead wood. 
Burltons. Donhead St. Mary. 


C. confine, Bourd. and Galz. White with a granular appearance and 
often with delicate arachnoid threads creeping over the surface. The 
spores are very small, 3—4" x 2—3 mw. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

C. (Gloeocystidium) praetermissum (Karst.), Bres. Usually pure white. 
The Gloeocystidia are not prominent under the microscopic and easily 


overlooked. The commonest species .of this section. Burltons, 


Donhead St. Mary. 

Pentophora carneola, Bres. ‘‘ Fungi Polonici’’, p. 103 (1903). Fre- 
quently found in recent years but not yet described. Effused in small 
thin patches, white at first then turning pink, under a lens bristling 
with silky hairs. Hyphae septate-nodulose. Cystidia awl-shaped with 
a bulbous base, 70—1504 x 6—8 wp, the basic bulb 12—18m wide. 
Habitat : on very rotten wood of different trees. 

Collected previously by A. A. Pearson in Ashdown Forest. Sussex, 
March, 1939. Killarney, Ireland, September, 1937. Stoner Hill, 
Hampshire, July, 1939. 

It is not very clear whether this is really distinct from Peniophora 


argillacea, Bres., the main difference being that the latter does not turn 


pink. On poplars, 1939, at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


P. cremea, (Bres.). Surface white then cream, often cracking when 


dry. The fusiform incrusted cystidia are very prominent under the 


microscope. Fairly common. Donhead St. Mary. 
P. velutina (D-C), Cke. White turning reddish. The prominent 
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encrusted cystidia produce a velvety surface. Common. Burltons,. 
Donhead St. Mary. 

P. incarnata (Pers.), Cooke. Orange pink often cracking when old. 
The cystidia are at first thin walled with a yellowish oily content like 
gloeocystidia, and their walls thicken later. Not common. On dead. 
wood. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

P. lycw-(Pers.), H. and Litsch..(=P. caesia, Bres.). Surface of a 
bluish grey closely adnate and often cracking. On the dead wood of 
Lycium and Syringa. It may be only a form of Peniophora cinerea. 
Donhead St. Mary. 

P. cinerea (Fr.), Cooke. The most frequent of the group with 
purplish grey hymenium; thin and closely adnate to the wood. On 
dead wood. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

P. laevigata (Fr.), Massee. Very like the last but colour more: 
cinnamon and always attached to dead yew or juniper. On yew. 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Exidia nucleata (Schwein.), Burt. (=Tvemella gemmata, Lév.). Small. 
hyaline opalescent blobs turning reddish and sometimes with a white 
core of oxalate of lime. The basidia are the typical Tvemella type, 
septate vertically. Fairly common. On dead wood. Donhead St. 
Andrew. 

Calocera viscosa (Pers.), Fr. A common ornament of pine woods, 
usually on stumps. It looks like a branched golden-yellow Clavaria, 
but the consistency is gelatinous and tough. The basidia are like: 
hyphae with an apical bificuration. On dead pine trunk. Burltons,. 
Donhead St. Mary. 
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A GERMAN STONEWARE FIGURE DISCOVERED AT 
MERE. 


By-F. STEVENS, ©.B.E:, F.S.A2 

An interesting specimen of local interest has recently been presented 
to the Salisbury Museum by Mrs. J. Locke-Lovibond, a daughter of the 
late Mr. T. H. Baker, of Mere. It isa half-length pottery figure of a 
man in late 15th century costume with outspread arms which once 
evidently held a small dish; it rests upon asolid base. The hands and 
dish are missing, and the head has been broken at the neck and mended. 
The curious eared head covering suggests a jester, and it has been 
known in Mrs. Lovibond’s family for many years as “‘ The Jester”’. 
Mrs. Lovibond furnishes the following account of its history :— 

“The jester was dug up by an old man, William Gray, in a field 
_ or garden at the foot of Castle Hill, Mere. Gray sold it to an old 
lady, a Mrs. Mathews who ‘collected’. Upon her death, at her 
sale, it was purchased by Thomas Henry Baker, of Mere Down. 
This was in 1878. It was shown by him to many experts, but the 
only suggestions as to its origin were that it was part of a salt 
cellar, and possibly made of local clay. The breakages were done 
by the man digging it up’’. 

It is also said that the figure was found near the spot where the 
Mere Alabaster Tablet, now in Mere Church, was discovered.? 

The history of this figure is therefore fairly established as far as the 
past 62 years. Since it has been in the Salisbury Museum it has been 
carefully examined, and has been submitted to the best authorities. 
This was necessary, aS a preliminary examination of the figure revealed 
the fact that it was of stoneware, and therefore most unlikely to be of 
local clay or manufacture. 

Stoneware has been defined by Mr. R. L. Hobson,? as “a clay body 
which has been so highly fired as to become partially vitrified. The 
glaze, if any, is produced by the fumes of salt thrown into the kiln 
when the heat is highest, forming by chemical action with the silica in 
the body, a silicate of soda in the surface’’. The effect of this salt 
glaze was to give a pitted, or ‘‘ orange skin ’’ surface to the ware, which 
can easily be seen on the Mere figure. Having determined the nature 
of the ‘‘ body ”’, the question arises as to its place of origin. 

The original source of all stonewares was Germany, where they were 
known as Steinzeug. It is unlikely that any stoneware of the German 
kind was made in England till the second half of the seventeenth 
century. 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. Stevens for the cost of the block 
illustrating this paper. 

2 See W.A.M., xlvii, p. 541: ‘on or near the site of the Castle ’’. 

3 British Museum Catalogue of Pottery (1903), pp. 158—167. 

4 Rackham and Read, English Pottery, pp. 69—80. 
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The ware was made in many places in what were known as the Low 
Countries. The following are some of the early kilns for its production :— 

Siegburg. Near Bonn. (Middle Ages to the sack of the town by the 
Swedes in 1632). Cream coloured ware, no glaze. 

Cologne. 1550. Ware imported to this country in the 16th century. 
It is referred to in the Lansdowne MS., 1581, as ‘‘ the potts made at 
Cullein’’. The first importer was Garrett Tynes, of Aken (Aix-la- 
Chapelle). The ware was brownish and glazed with salt. There were 
two factories in the City, one in the Maximinenstrasse, and the other in 
the Komodienstrasse. Early pieces are dated 1574.1 

The best known products of this factory in the country are the stone- 
ware jugs known as Bellarmines or ‘‘ greybeards ’’.? 

Frechen. (Eight miles west of Cologne.) An offshoot of the Cologne 
factory of the 17th century, which also exported greybeards to England. 
These were glazed and brown in colour, often mottled or clotted, and 
known as “‘ Tiger ware ’’. 

Feaeven. 1560—1619. (Eight miles south of Aix-la-Chapelle.) 
Founded by Jan Emens. Colour brown, later changing to grey. 

Westerwald. Rhine Valley, opposite to Coblentz. There were several 
potteries of the early 17th century. The output of all was very similar. 
The wares were mostly blue. There was a strong family likeness about 
the output of these factories, but seldom are any two of them identical. 

The importation of stoneware and its superiority to the local English 
products had a marked effect in this country. It replaced ‘ crouch ”’ 
ware made from local clay and sand, and it defeated Delft, but it failed 
with the coming of Wedgwood.4 

The popularity of stoneware in this country at once produced many 
Englishmen all eager to obtain patents for its manufacture ; among 
them Simpson (temp. Queen Elizabeth), Rous and Cullen (1626) and 
Ramsay (1636), but these applications were in all probability a disguise 
to cover importation from the Rhineland. No stoneware was made in 
this country till the year 1671, which is the date of John Dwight’s first 
patent at Fulham for “ stoneware vulgarly called Cologne ware ’’.® 

Crude human heads seem to have been the first decoration of the early 
Cologne ware; they steadily improved in line and sharpness till they 
reached their finest period in the second half of the 16th century.® 

The weight of evidence therefore points to the Mere figure being 
German and not English on the score of its ‘‘body’’, its date some- 
where in the 17th century, when such ware was crowding into this 
country from the Rhineland, and that it belongs to one or other of the 


1 Jacquemart, History of Ceramic Art. 1873. 

2 F. Litchfield, Pottery and Porcelain, 1925, p. 128. 
3 bY Litchfield) op. cit, p. 128: 

] J. &. Blacker, 2.B°C. of Stoneware. 

> B. Rackham, Catalogue, Glaisher Collection. 
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Cologne group of potteries, by reason of its brownish colour and glaze. 
But the identification of the body leaves other questions to be answered. 
The Rhenish wares were thrown on the wheel, and the decoration and 
applied heads were moulded in wooden moulds. 

This figure has not been thrown, or cast in a mould, it has been 
modelled by hand, and with a tool, and is therefore not a ‘‘ mass 
production”’ object. It really falls into a group which includes the 
Tanagra figures of Greece, stoneware figures, and the biscuit figures of 
the porcelain factories, all being plastic and owing their final state of 
hardness to fire. 

What was the purpose of this figure. As already stated, its arms are 
broken at the wrists, but it was obviously holding in its hands a dish 
or saucer. In Germany figures of stoneware have been found, but 
apparently they are not plentiful. 

Jacquemart illustrates a lion supporting in its paws a cup made to 
receive sand, the companion figure holding an oval vase serving as an 
inkstand. Unluckily he does not mention where this pair of lions is to 
be found. There is, however, in the British Museum, a sand _ holder 
similar to Jacquemart’s illustration described by R. L. Hobson as 
‘““Westervald, 18th Century’’. These Lions are much more elaborate, 
and they represent most probably a development of the ‘‘ jester ’’ motif. 
It has indeed been suggested that this figure is a piece of peasant 
pottery. This may be so as regards the moulding, but the firing, the 
essential feature of that particular body, has been carried out at a 
factory which fully understood the requirements of stoneware.? 

Finally there is the question of the figure’s costume. Here again there 
has been a suggestion that the dress is archaistic. Such a thing is by 
no means improbable. The porcelain factories afford many examples 
of it. The general impression given by the costume is that of about 
1480, when the doublet was open, and the sleeves slashed to reveal the 
embroidered shirt at elbows or shoulders.? 

The doublet at this period was likewise edged with fur. 

Both these features appear in the dress of the figure it is true, but 
they do not necessarily imply that date for its manufacture. 


1 J. F. Blacker, op. cit. 

2 History of Ceramic Art, p. 344, fig. 95. 

3 Nevil Truman, Historic Costuming, p. 39, p. 136, fig. 8. 
4 Dion Clayton Calthrop, English Costume, vol. ii, p. 122. 
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THE EIGHTY-SEVENTH GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
WILTSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY HELD AT DEVIZES MUSEUM, JULY 18ru, 1940. 


As it was obviously impossible, on account of the war, to hold a 
meeting with the usual excursions, &c., it was decided that the General 
Meeting for business only should be held at the Museum on Thursday, 
July 18th, 1940. Five members of the Society, besides the Committee, 
were present, Col. Awdry, the President of the Society, being in the 
chair. The Annual Report for 1939—40 was read by the Hon. Secretary, 
and was accepted without alteration. One new member was elected. 

The President, Col. R. W. Awdry, was re-elected for the following 
year, and the officers of the Society were re-elected en bloc. A special 
resolution was passed unanimously confirming the recommendation in 
the Report that the two wooden panels painted with the arms of the 
Guilds of Devizes, then hanging from the roof of the Bird Room in the 
Museum, where they had been preserved since they were apparently 
taken out of St. John’s Church at the time of the restoration and 
additions to that building some 60 years ago, should be handed over to 
the custody of the Corporation of Devizes on condition that room could 
be found in the Town Hall, where they could be shown to greater 
advantage than was possible in the Museum. This concluded the 
business. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1939—40. 


Membership.—The number of members on the books at the present 
moment is 18 life members and 449 annual subscribers, 467 in all. 
There are in addition two hon. members. We exchange publications 
with 27 other societies, and the Magazine is sent gratis to the six 
National Libraries. So far, therefore, the condition of the Society’s 
membership is, considering all things, very satisfactory. The Society 
cannot hope to offer its members the attractions of the annual meetings 
and excursions during the continuance of the war, but it is hoped that 
the Magazine willcontinue to be issued regularly in June and December, 
and the expenses of the Museum and Library will have to be met as 
usual. The Committee therefore earnestly hopes that members will not 
withdraw their annual subscriptions. 

The Magazine. The two numbers 171 and 172 of the Magazine have 
been published during the year. No. 171, published in December, 1939, 
completed the 48th volume and contained a full index of 69 pages to 
that volume. The Editor has again to thank several of the authors of 
papers for contributing to the cost of the blocks illustrating their papers. 
In view of the small amount of work done by the Society on the Natural 
History side fora long time past it is satisfactory that a really important 
Botanical paper filled over 40 pages of volume 48. The members of the 
Society wish to take this opportunity of recording their gratitude and 
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thanks to the Editor for having maintained the high standard of the 
Magazine during this time of great difficulty. 

The Museum and Library.—The Museum received several small gifts 
during the past year, but nothing of outstanding interest. The Library, 
however, received many important gifts of deeds, etc., connected with 
Wiltshire properties. The late Mr. H. R. Pollock gave a number con- 
nected with Erchfont Manor, and others connected with the Cheverell 
neighbourhood were given by Col. R. W. Awdry, Miss Goldney gave 
a number concerned with the Rectory Manor of Corsham, and the 
-executors of the late Sir Cosmo Antrobus handed over on indefinite 
loan a valuable series of court books, etc., dealing with the Amesbury 
property. Mr. Philip Johnson has given a fine collection of some 300 
-deeds, and the British Record Association has sent a parcel of about 
60, all connected with the county of Wilts. The work of cataloguing 
and arranging the deeds was being proceeded with until it was inter- 
‘rupted, by the expert employed being called away to give her whole 
time to national service. The great mass of the deeds, however, has 
now been arranged and catalogued by the work of Mrs. Cunnington and 
Mr. Pugh, so that they are now accessible to enquirers. A certain 
amount of indexing of the contents of the long series of bound volumes 
-of Genealogical notes by the late Mr. John Sadler has also been done 
during the year. The serious structural repairs to the Museum build- 
ings have been completed and have been paid for by a special grant 
from the General Fund. 

On the outbreak of the war the question arose of the advisability of 
removing the most valuable items of the collections to a place of greater 
‘safety. The Committee discussed this matter at more than one special 
meeting and opinion was somewhat sharply divided on the question. 
Against the proposal it was argued that the chances of damage from 
bombs were remote, and that they did not warrant the risk of injury 
incurred in the packing and removal of the objects. Eventually it was 
decided by a narrow majority that none of the exhibits in the Museum 
collection should be moved. This, however, did not apply to the 
Library, and a certain number of the most valuable of the MS., together 
with the collections of drawings, etc., which could not be replaced if 
destroyed, have, by the kindness of the County Council, been removed 
to the basement of their new buildings at Trowbridge, where concrete 
floors and ceilings give protection which is not available at Devizes. 
‘They will remain there till the end of the war. 


FINANCE. 
The General Fund.—The year 1939 began with a balance of 
| £300 18s. 4d. The subscriptions and entrance fees during the year 
amounted to £342 5s. 8d., and the proportion of life members’ pay- 
ments came to £12 15s. 8d. The balance on the annual meeting came 
to £26 5s.; the balance on the Bradford Barn account, which came to 
the Society when the building was handed over to the Office of Works, 
was £20 3s. 1d., and the sale of books and magazines came to £9 10s., 
_ amaking a total of £413 15s. 6d. received during the year. The two 
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numbers of the Magazine cost £208 15s. ld. There were special grants 
to the Museum for repairs, and the cataloguing of deeds, coming to 
£90 lls. 6d., and £150 was added to the Museum Building Fund. This 
left a balance of £94 19s. to be carried to the present year. 

The Museum Maintenance Fund began the year with an adverse 
balance of £78 Os. 8d., and the bill for necessary extra repairs during 
the year came to £116 7s. 9d. The receipts from subscriptions were 
£38 3s. and from admissions to the Museum £10 Os. 8d. The account 
was only squared by the grants made from the General Fund of 
£190 17s. 6d., which left a balance of £19 16s. Id. at the end of the 
year. 

The Museum Purchases Fund, beginning the year with £43 17s. 7d., 
ended with a balance of £42 19s. 5d., only one purchase having been 
made during the year. 

The Museum Building Fund, at the beginning of the year, standing 
at £1,094 6s. 1ld., increased by the interest and the grant from the 
General Fund of £150 to £1,282 8s. 5d. 

The Life Membership Fund, beginning witha balance of £109 4s. 2d., 
ended with one of £115 Is. 9d., one new life member having joined 
during the year. 

The Records Branch.—For the present year (1940) the number of 
ordinary subscribers amounts to 95 and of institutional subscribers 
to 38, a total of 133. Subscriptions and donations for 1939 amounted 
to £102 2s. 6d. The annual publication for that year is now in the 
press, and will, it is hoped, be distributed shortly. It consists of the 
accounts kept by the receiver of the Parliamentary garrisons at Great 
Chalfield and Malmesbury during the Civil War. 

Progress has recently been made with the text of the roll of the 
justices in eyre in Wiltshire for the year 1249, and editorial work has 
been started upon the first Quarter Sessions Order Book for the county. 

In addition, the interesting collection of documents deposited in the 
Society’s library some months ago by Sir Philip Antrobus, Bt., has 
been examined by the Hon. Secretary, who looks forward to an oppor- 
tunity of making some part of it available in print. Since it seems 
likely that the future publications of the Branch may have to be 
suspended until the war is over, it is of interest to note how much 
material is in preparation. . 

The Annual Meeting for 1939.—was held at Wilton, 3lst July to 
2nd August. Although the number attending was not so large as that 
of the Marlborough meeting of the previous year, it was well up to the 
level of recent years, 148 meeting tickets having been taken and 40 
private cars and two motor coaches were present during the excursions. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the arrangements worked out 
precisely according to schedule. The outstanding attractions of the 
meeting were naturally the houses and gardens visited, Wilton and 
Fonthill, Stockton Manor and Long Hall. A useful balance of £26 5s. 
was carried to the General Fund. 

Arms of the Devizes Guild of Merchants.—At the committee meeting 
held on llth July, 1940, the question of handing over the Arms of the 
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Merchants’ Guild to the custody of the Devizes Corporation was. 
discussed, and the following resolution was carried :— 

‘‘With regard to the two wooden panels painted with Arms of the 
Guild of Merchants of Devizes which have been in the custody of the 
Society for over 60 years, the Committee feels that they cannot be 
shown to the best advantage in the Museum. The Committee, there- 
fore, is prepared to place them in the custody of the Devizes Corpora- 
tion for their safe keeping and better display, on the condition that a 
suitable place can be found for them in the Town Hall of the Borough ’”’. 
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AN URN FROM WEXCOMBE DOWN. 
By M. E. CunniInNGTON, Hon. F.S.A. Scot. 


It seems desirable for the sake of the record to illustrate a Bronze 
Age cinerary urn, of overhanging rim type, found in a round barrow on 
Wexcombe Down, Grafton, and now in the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, U.S.A. 

Excavations were made on the site in July and August, 1914, by Mr. 
©. G. S. Crawford, and Dr. (now Professor) E. A. Hooton, of Harvard, 
who took the objects found to America, and owing to the outbreak of 
the Great War no account was published of the work done. The few 
details available are taken from some rough notes kindly lent by Mr. 
Crawford, but unfortunately there is no reference to the discovery of 
the cinerary urn. Mr. H. O’Neill Hencken, Curator of European 
Archeology at the Peabody Museum, has supplied the following 
description :—‘‘ The urn is 10.9 inches high and 8.9 inches in diameter 
at the rim, and is made of the usual coarse brown Bronze Age pottery. 
The ornament on the collar consists of alternating panels of horizontal 
and vertical lines. One horizontal panel and two vertical ones (shown 
in the photograph) are made of cord impressions, but the others are 
made with a coarsely pointed tool. Another panel shown on the right 
of the photograph is filled with diagonal stroking instead of horizontal 
lines. The rim is internally bevelled and is ornamented inside with 
short vertical incisions ”’. 

The authorities of the Peabody Museum have intimated that they 
would be quite willing to exchange the urn with the Society for one 
unlocalised, but there is none such in the Museum. The same authori- 
ties have been good enough to send to the Museum at Devizes various 
fragments of pottery found on the same site, and two small Roman 
bronze coins, while they keep the urn, the two brooches described 
below, and some fragments of what is described as Peterborough 
pottery. | 

The two bronze brooches illustrated were found in the course of the 
same excavations but no details are available. The one that has lost 
its pin, is 3.6 inches in length, it has a spring pin and is of pre-Roman 
Iron Age type. The perfect brooch is also of a well known pattern said 
to be peculiarly British but also in use in the earlier centuries of the 
Roman period. It is distinguished by its “ trumpet-shaped’’ head. 
This specimen has collar moulding on the bow and appears to have had 
a spring pin (not a hinge) the spring being covered by the trumpet- 
shaped head; the catch is perforated, which seems to be a.rather 
unusual feature in this type, and suggests that it should be dated early 
in the series. 

Three or more round barrows were opened as well as the small long 
barrow on the same down. In one of the round barrows ‘‘a tiny 
deposit of burnt bones was found in a cist in the chalk. The material 
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of the barrow consisted of flints’’. In another also largely composed 
of flints-a “‘central interment of burnt bones was reached in a cist in 
the centre of the barrow’’. Another ‘big barrow in the bottom”’ was 
dug into but no interment seems to have been found. There were 
signs of disturbance and a Roman coin and some Romano-British 
pottery was found init. In the Long barrow the primary interment 
seems to have consisted of ‘‘ small fragments of three individuals ’’ and 
these have been taken to America, but ten sherds of pottery found on 
the old surface under the mound are now in the Museum at Devizes. 


(Catalogue, Part II, page 18). The photographs of the urn and brooches 
were kindly sent by the Peabody Museum. 


1 References to these excavations may be found in The Proc. Socty. 
Antiquaries, Feb., 1920, W.A.M., xli, 427, and xlii, 262, and in The 
Andover District by O. G. S. Crawford, Oxford Uni. Press, 1922, For 


description of the Long barrow see WA.M.,, xxxviili, 392. 
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NOTES ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RELI 
OF THE POOR OF LACOCK, 1583 TO 1834. 
By- Fs Ey Pan w2on: 

In a chest in Lacock Parish Church are preserved a number of over- 
seers’ account books and documents relating to the government of the 
parish from the end of the seventeenth century to the first part of the 
nineteenth. There is also at the Vicarage a book in use as the Minute 
Book of the “ Meetings of the Inhabitants’ or Open Véstry Meetings 
from 1583 to 1821 and containing also Constables’ and Waymen’s 
accounts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries together with many 
memoranda of interest. The Vicar, the Rev. L. L. Jeeves, his prede- 
cessor, the Rev. C. R. Gott, and successive Churchwardens have allowed 
me free access to these records. 

Having made a transcript of the 1583-1821 volume, I examined the 
overseers’ books ; my knowledge of the history of Poor Relief was 
negligible, but many of the items in the records roused my curiosity. 
Sir George Nicholls’ ‘‘ History of the Poor Laws ” threw light on many 
of the entries, but there was much that still puzzled me. Nicholls’ 
History, dealing largely with the conditions of the poor from time to 
time and the legislation made necessary by those conditions, refers 
but little to the adminstration and the methods of relief in the ten 
thousand and more parishes separately relieving their own paupers. 
A study of S. and B. Webb’s “‘ English Poor Law History ” provided 
that for which I was seeking. This History, in so far as local adminis- 
tration is concerned, is based on wide research among parish records in 
England and Wales. Inthe course of my account of the administration 
in Lacock I have, with due acknowledgments, quoted frequently from 
this book. 

Since the passing in 1834 of the Poor Law Amendment Act the 
central control of the administration of the relief of the poor has rested, 
at first, with the Poor Law Commissioners, later with the Local 
Government Board, and, more recently, with the Ministry of Health. 
For the administration in their respective areas, Boards of Guardians 
and, now, Public Assistance Committees have been responsible to the 
central authority. But from the reign of Charles I until 1834 there 
was no central control exercised. When, in Tudor times, the first Poor 
Laws were enacted, no new local bodies were formed to administer 
them; that duty was laid upon institutions already existing, the 
Justices in Quarter, Petty, and Private Sessions, the Constables and 
Churchwardens, and, more rarely, the Vestries. The unit area for 
purposes of poor relief was the parish or, in some cases, the township 
or the tything. Parishes varied not only in size and population but 
also in their traditions of parochial government, and it is not surprising 
that, with these differences and with the absence of control by a 
government department with a staff of inspectors, the administration 
and the methods of relief were by no means uniform throughout the 
country. In recent years research among parish records has added to 
the knowledge of parochial government of the past, but there are still 
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Many parishes the ae of which have been Feeeerved: but have not 
yet been fully examined. That the methods of administration and of 
reliefin any one parish differed more or less from those of another adds 
to the interest of such research. 

The study of the Lacock records and the making of hundreds of 
extracts on which my account is based have been for some years my 
pastime. Many of the local folk of the past have become almost ‘as 
familar to me as those I meet in the village street ; some of the old 
houses I as much associate with long-gone occupiers as with the present 
tenants ; and I am grateful to those Church officers who have given 
me the opportunity to derive so much pleasure from the contents of 
the Church Chest. 
CONTENTS. 

Administration of Poor Relief in Lacock Prior to 1700. 
_ The Lacock, Records. The relief of the poor in early times. The 
earliest poor laws. Lacock poor relief during the last twelve years of 
the 16th century. Periods of distress. The Statute of 1601 and its 
adminstration in Lacock during the 17th century. 

Lacock Poor Relief from 1701 to 1834 : Methods of Relief. 

The Monthly Pay Table. Extraordinary Allowances (‘‘ Extraordin- 
anlesmon<xtremes *’). Care of the sick poor. -Lreatment of insane 
paupers. Parish funerals. Payments of fees at the Bridewell. Reliefs 
by payments of rents. Allowances for bastardy. 

The Apprenticing of the Children of the Lacock Poor. 
_ The earliest recorded apprenticeships. The responsibility of indi- 
vidual ratepayers for apprenticing children. Preserved Articles of 
Indentures. The apprenticing of Lacock children to employers in 
other parishes. The occupations to which Lacock children were 
apprenticed. 
Setting the Lacock Poor on Work. 

The lack of a general scheme in Lacock for setting the poor on work. 
Relief given to the unemployed. Pauper labour on the roads and on 
farms. Rate in aid of wages. A modified Roundsman System. A 
Lacock parish farm. Rate-aided emigration. 

Indoor Relief. 

The Lacock Church House. The first of the Lacock workhouses 
_ (1758) for children of the poor. The second workhouse (1766), provid- 
_ ing “ Profitable Employment’’. The third workhouse (1833). 

The Law of Settlement and Removal. 
The Law of 1662. Settlement Certificates in the Lacock Church’ 
Chest. The acquiring of ‘‘ Settlement’ by hiring and by apprentice- 
\ ship. ‘‘ Settlement” acquired by marriage. Expenditure incurred in 
Lacock by the application of the Law of Settlement. Hardships: 
_ arising from the Law. An inexplicable item of expenditure. 
Vagrancy, 


Early legislation for the repression of vagrancy. Vagrancy laws in 
force during the 18th century. The treatment of vagrant visitors to 
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Lacock. The abuse of travellers’ ‘“‘ passes’’. The ‘‘ pressing.’’ of 
vagrants for H.M. Forces, 
Expenditure and Revenue. 

The steady increase in expenditure on the relief of the Lacock. poor 
during.the 18th and early 19th centuries. Overseers’ expenditure. on. 
other than poor relief. Some sources of revenue for relief in Lacock. 

The Lacock Administrators of Poor Relief. 

The local Justices; The Lacock ‘‘ Meetings:of the Inhabitants ’’, the 

Vestry, and the “‘ Close Vestry.’’.. Lacock-Overseers of the Poor. 
ADMINISTRATION OF PoOR RELIEF IN LACOCK PRIOR To 1700: 
Lacock Records. 

In a book ‘‘ boughte by: Rychard Powttnye and Harrye Rychards 
Churchwardens. 1583.”’ are found the minutes and memoranda of the 
Annual “‘ Meetings of the Inhabitants’’, or Vestry Meetings, from that 
date until 1821. The book also contains Churchwardens’ Accounts for 
many years and also some accounts and memoranda of the Constables, 
Waymen, and Overseers of the Poor of the late sixteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. The entries concerning the overseers are 
almost restricted to the periods 1589 to 1613 and 1666 to 1674. From 
these and from a few existing documents relating to apprenticeships 
and ‘‘settlements’’ we may learn something of the early administra- 
tion of poor relief in Lacock. The records of the overseers of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, to be discussed later, are 
much more complete and are to be found in books and documents 
which have been carefully preserved and are stored in a chest in the 
parish church, 

The Relief of the Poor in England in Early Times. 

Although there had been enacted from time to time during seven hundred 
years laws which, in order to preserve order in the realm,.prescribed 
severe punishments for vagabondage, vagrancy, and begging, there had 
been, until 1535, no legislation providing for the relief of the poor. 
Such relief had been regarded as a duty of the church and had 
depended on the almsgiving of the parishioners, the churchwardens 
being the administrators. 

Under the Feudal System rural workers had been fairly secure from 
destitution and starvation, for it was to the interest of their employers 
to sustain them. But serfdom had diminished, and, especially after 
the Black Death in 1349, more labourers had become free to sell their 
labour. Though the labourer could then get better pay as long as he 
was in health and employment, there was for him no system of relief 
when there came sickness or unemployment. It is true that many of. 
the monasteries gave alms to the indigent and sometimes hospitality 
and.nursing to the-sick; but this relief was not organised or uniform ; 
one religious house differed from another in its wealth and power to 
give and also in its space available for hospitality; while in some 
districts there were several monasteries within the area of a few square 
miles, there were other districts with few or none. This source of 
relief disappeared when the monasteries were dissolved. 
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The Earliest Poor Law: Lacock Poor Relief during, the last Twelve Years: 
of the: 16th: Century. 

An act passed. in.1535.may be considered. to have been the: first. Poor: 
Law in England, but this did not give-authority.for the levying of Poor 
Rates; the Churchwardens. and. Constables: were to administer: rehef 
from the alms given in.the church. 

In 1572 was passed another: act which for’ the first time gave parishes 
authority. to.levy Poor. Rates and to appoint ‘‘ Collectors:for the:Poor’”’, 
later called. Overseers. 

This was the-Act in forceat the time when the first Lacock Collectors. 
for the Poor. were appointed: While’the Spanish Armada was: sailing 
up the English Channel, ‘‘ thise xxi. of July 1588 were Jesper. Cooke 
and Thomas Steevens chosen'collectors for the poore’’. As theré is no 
reference to the presentation of an: income and expenditure‘account’ for 
the year then ending, we: may assume: that probably this was:the-date: 
when Lacock first conformed tothe Poor Law in the matter of levying: 
Poor Rates. 

Unfortunately the early Accounts of the Collectors forthe Poor give’ 
only the total sums of income and expenditure, the details. being shown 
in their ‘‘ bills of ‘“‘ particulars’ which have: not been preserved. The 
account for the year ending July, 1590, shows the. form. in which the 
accounts were presented each year until 1613:— 

‘©1590. The xixth daye of July George Cooke and William Cabbel 
brought in their accompt as followeth : 


There whole receapts were £viij xs-xd 
They had in stocke (i.e. in hand) viijs 
The whole charge being £vlij xviijs xd 
Hereof they had laid. oute‘as: by there 

pticulers appered £vilj xd. 
So that there remayned. in stocke xViljs”’ 


“And they being discharged. Christopher Nowell and John Harrisse 
were chosen Collectors’ for the poore whoe receaved in. charge 
the xviijs’’. 

From. 1590 to.1600 the average amount given annually in the relief 
of the Lacock poor was approximately £10; the sums varied between 
£8 and just over £12. In considering these’ amounts it must be 
remembered that the purchasing power of the £ was very different from’ 
that-of to-day ;.a labourer’s wage.was 7d. aday in summer and 6d. in 
winter, a fat ox cost £2 to £3 and a sheep a few shillings ; on the other 
hand bread during that decade was in some years at famine prices. 

There was a period of great distress among the working classes’ all 
over England during the latter part of the sixteenth century, especially 
its last decade, and the first few years of the seventeenth century. This 


‘distress was due to a variety of causes some of which were the’ substi- 


tution of sheep-farming for tillage, the disappearance of the manorial 
system under which the poor had been fairly secure from complete’ 
destitution, the flow of much of the rural population to the towns, and 
the occurrence of several disastrous harvests with consequent times of 
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dearth. The fluctuations in the prices of wheat per quarter help us to 
realise the dearth of some of those years :— 

1561, 8s. ; 1562, 17s.; 1565, 18s.; 1568, 13s. 4d.; 1573, 56s.; and so 
fluctuated until in 1587 the price was 80s., and culminated in 1596-7, 
in 104s., a price thirteen times that of 1561. | 

Yet the increase in the rate of wages was small and utterly out of 
proportion with the increase in the cost of living. In some parts of | 
the country people died in the streets from want. x 

A memorandum concerning the raising of money for church main- 
tenance in Lacock reflects the occurrences of years of scarcity :— 

“It is agreed upon by Thomas Forrest and the parrishioners 
assembled this xxvij. of December, 1586, for the better mayn-: 
tenance of the church if the dearnesse of the year suffer them! 
not to keepe Churche Ale in good and honest order ae 

In 1595, after the widespread distress had resulted in disturbances in ‘ 
London and elsewhere, the Government ordered the Justices in and 
round London “to raise money among themselves and other well-to-do 
people so that they might buy corn in bulk to be retailed without 
profit’. (English Poor Law History. Webb.) 

That Justices in other parts of the country followed this order is 
shown by a note on one page of the old Lacock book :— 

‘“‘A note of the names of those that doth lend money to buye corne | 
to the use of the poore 
Imprimis Mr Robert Baynard Esquire lent 40s. 


Ite. Mr. Rocke Vicar lent . 40s. 
Ite. Mr. Richard Hurd lent 40s. 
Ite. Richard Woodlands lent 40s. 
Ite. Henry Richards lent 40s”’. 


(Robert Baynard was a Justice residing at Lackham, a tything of 
Lacock; the last three on the list were of the yeoman class.) 

The note was scored through with the pen, probably when the loans 
had been repaid. There is no date to this entry, but the handwriting 
is the same as that of an entry of 1603 on the preceding page. 


The Statute of 1601 and its Administration in Lacock during the 
17th Century. 


The popular disturbances caused by the distress during those years 
at the end of the sixteenth century gave alarm to the country, and, to 
some extent, the conscience of the nation was awakened to a sense of : 
its duty to the poorer classes. Between 1597 and 1601, besides legis- 
lation bearing on tillage and on vagrancy, there were passed Acts 
dealing with the relief of the poor. It is not necessary here to deal 
with those Poor Laws as their provisions, with some amendments, were 
incorporated in the Poor Law Act passed in the last year of the reign | 
of Queen Elizabeth, 1601. This act was the foundation of all legisla- 
tion dealing with poor relief down to the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
of 1834 and ‘‘ is still’’ (1927) ogy in force as the basis of the 
‘“‘ existing legal duty to relieve’’. (English Poor Law History. Webb.) 

This important Act provided, ae alia: 
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1. That in every parish overseers should be. appointed, subject to the 
approval of the Justices, to relieve the poor ; 
2. That rates might be levied for the following purposes :— 

(a) To set to work destitute persons ablebodied but unemployed, 
and to provide for that purpose a stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, or other stuff ; 

(b) to relieve the lame, blind, aged, and other impotent folk ; 

(c) to set to work children whose parents were not able to maintain 
them. 

It is not possible to ascertain fully to what extent Lacock conformed 
to the 1601 Act during the seventeenth century, as only a few overseers’ 
accounts are found and these are in such condensed form. as to show 
little as to the methods of relief adopted. The accounts show, how- 
ever, that | 

(a) as in most parishes, there was no stock of material provided on 
which to set the poor on work; 

(b) poor rates were being levied (a resolution of a Meeting of the 
Inhabitants in 1651 authorised the overseers ‘‘ to collect by the 
antient rate that hath been time out of mind’’) ; 

(c) overseers were appointed sometimes bv the Justices and some- 
times by the Meeting of the inhabitants with the approval of 
the Justices ; 

(d) children were placed out to work and to apprenticeship. 


Lacock’s Annual Expenditure on Relief in the 17th Century. 

There are preserved no overseers’ accounts for the seventeenth. 
century later than 1613 except those for seven of the years between 
1666 and 1674; these last show. an average annual disbursement of 
£113 4s. When comparing this with the average of £10 for the 
years 1590 to 1600, it must be remembered that the purchasing power 
of the £ had greatly decreased. In 1685 the Justices of the Peace for: 
Wilts fixed the maximum wage for ordinary farm labourers at 10d. a 
day in summer without meat and drink and 8d. in winter, whereas 
seventy years earlier the day's wage had been 7d. in summer and 6d.) 
in winter. The increase in wages was not in -proportion ~ to “the 
increase in the cost of living. 


ADMINISTRATION OF RELIEF DURING THE 18TH AND 
BARLEY 19tm CENTURIES: 
Methods of Relief. The Monthly Pay Table. 

There are preserved the Lacock overseers’ accounts for nearly all the 
years between 1724 and 1834. The first of the ten books containing 
these was first used in 1701, but from that date until 1715 it was used. 
only for vestry minutes chiefly concerning poor relief, and it was not 
used again until 1724; probably another Vestry Book, now missing, 
was in use during the interval. In 1724 began the long series of over- 


| seers’ detailed accounts of revenue and expenditure through one 
_ hundred and twenty years. 


Before considering these accounts it is necessary to refer to an Act 
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passed in 1692. It had: been found that’ in many’ parishes: the over= 
seers, having given relief'for a period to’a persom in need, continued to 
do so after the’ necessity for that relief had ceased, and thus*there’- was 
a tendency for such persons to become* permanent’ pensioners of the 
parish. The preamble’to the 1692 Act states that’throughout England 
churchwardens and overseers “‘ had given relief upon frivolous pretence 
to what persons and number they’ thought fit’ and’ that such persons. 
being entered into the collection bill do become after that a great 
charge to the parish notwithstanding the occasion or pretence of their 
receiving collection oftentimes ceases ”’ 

The Act provided that. a book or books should be kept in every 
parish wherein the names of all persons who received relief were to be: 
registered with the date when they were first admitted to relief and 
“‘the occasion which brought him under that necessity . . . And 
yearly in Easter week or oftener if necessary the parishioners are to: 
meet inthe vestry . . . before whom the said book is to be produced 
and all persons receiving collection are to be examined and a new list. 
made and entered . . . and no other person is to be allowed to 
have or receive collection . . . but by authority under the hand. 
of one Justice of the Peace . . . except in the cases of pestiiential. 
disease and plague or smallpox é 

The overseers of the actetboustine oven of Chippenham began 
immediately after the passing of the Act to keep their accounts in the 
way prescribed, and. one of their first entries is, ‘‘ Paid for a:copy of the 
Act’’.. Lacock, however, does not appear to have conformed to the 
Act. until more than thirty years later, in 1724. In May of: that year 
the first ‘‘ Monthly List’’ was made, and at the beginning of every 
subsequent year’s accounts there was entered such a list. Persons: 
whose names were on that list would appear at the ‘“‘ Pay Table’ each 
month to receive the sums allotted to them by the Easter Vestry. 

The ‘‘Monthly List’ for 1724 contains the names of twenty-two: 
persons. With each name is given “ the occasion: which hath brought 


them under Necessity ’’. Of the ‘‘ occasions”’ given, eleven are “‘ Old, 
Infirm and Impotent’’; one ‘‘Old and Blind’’; two, ‘‘ Lame”’ or 
‘Old and Lame ”’; one ‘‘ A Natural’’; one, ‘‘ Bedridden’”’; two, size 


of family. Of the three children on the list, one was ‘“‘ fatherless and 
motherless ’’’, and the other two had ‘‘ the father lame’ 

The average allowance per month for each of the twenty-two persons. 
was 3s. 9d., or less than one shilling per week ; a widow with four small 
children received seven shillings a month, and a widow, ‘old, infirm 
and impotent ’’, two shillings. These monthly sums should be com- 
pared with the weekly wages of farm labourers of that time. Arthur 
Young visited the neighbourhood fifty-two years later, 1776, and found 
that even then the wages paid on the Bowood estate, near Lacock, 
were five to six shillings in winter and six to seven in summer, and it 
must be remembered that the Justices fixed the maximum rate of pay 
for the whole county. Thus the Lacock widow with four small children 
received each month as much as the best paid labourer at Bowood 
earned in a week. The purchasing power of seven shillings at that. 
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time may be estimated from contemporary prices of commodities; 
Arthur Young found the following: were prices in Calne? where Bowood 
wage earners did most of their shopping:—Bread, 73d: the 4Ib. loaf ; 
Cheese, 34d. per lb.; Bacon 8d. per lb. ; Beef, Mutton, ard Pork, 4d. 
per lb. ; Whey butter, 8d. ; Candles, 8d. ; and Soap 5d. per lb. ; Potatoes, 
8d. per peck. House rent was about 30s. a year and fuel perhaps cost 
nothing on the estate 

The numbers on the Monthly Lists increased greatly during the 
eighteenth century and especially during its latter half ; the number in 
1724 was twenty-two ; the average for the last two decades of the 
century, sixty-three’; and during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century the average number of Lacock persons in regular receipt of 
monthly pay was approximately one hundred and twenty-five. In 
1817, when there were on the list one hundred and sixty names, the 
monthly ‘’ pays’’ amounted to over £1,000 for the year, and in addition 
to this a large sum was disbursed in ‘‘ Extraordinary ”’ reliefs. 

It was expected that the compulsory revision by the Vestry would 
lessen the tendency to allow individuals to become parish pensioners. 
As a further deterrent to unwarranted applications for, and to indis- 
criminate granting of, relief, it was ordered by an Act of 1697 that “ all 
persons in receipt of relief shall wear together with his wife and child 
openly upon the shoulder of his right sleeve a badge or mark with a 
large Roman P and the first letter of the name of the parish 


cut thereon in red or blue cloth’’. Accordingly, one of the first items 
of expenditure of Lacock overseers in 1724 is 
‘badges ton the Boor: .. 7... 6d.” 


As such an item does not again appear, it is probable that, as in 
many other parishes, after a time the wearing of the badge was not 
enforced. In 1810 an Act of Parliament abolished badging; yet seven 
years later the Lacock ‘‘ paymasters.”’’ in vestry, either ignoring or 
ignorant of the Act, resolved ‘‘ That the Paupers that Receives Parochiel 
relief shall Wear the Roman letters L.P. on theier right sleef’’. 

As this: was in 1817, the year in which, as already stated, there were 
one hundred and sixty-one persons receiving parish relief regularly, to 
say nothing of the greater number receiving occasional ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ 
reliefs, the: ““I.P..’ badge: would have: been: very: frequently, seen: in 
Lacock streets; but it 1s probable that the paupers knew that the 
vestry was acting ultva vires, and there is no entry in the overseers’ 
accounts of that time showing the purchase of cloth for badges. 

In some parishes it was found that the publishing of a printed list of 
recipients resulted in a decrease of applicants for relief. There was no 
such list published in Lacock until after the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act in 1834, when the parish became part of the Chippen- 
ham Union. A copy of the printed list for 1835 has been preserved. 


Extraordinary Allowances (‘‘ Extraordinaries’’ or ‘* Extremes’’). 
As already stated, the Act of 1692 ordered that no person, except 
those whose names had been at Easter placed on the ‘‘ Monthly List’, 
should have relief but by the authority of a Justice of the Peace 
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Allowances given in exceptional circumstances were called ‘‘ Extraor- 
dinaries ”’ or ‘‘ Extremes ’’, and each month there is given a list of these. 
As no such grants might be made without reference to a Justice, it was 
no doubt expected that they would be comparatively few in number 
and small in aggregate value. At first this was so in Lacock. 


In the first month of 1724—5, when first the overseers kept their — 
accounts in the manner described, there were only. two items of 
“‘ Extremes ’’ and those ‘‘ by the Justices order ’’ ; in the second month 
there were six amounting in aggregate value to less than twenty-six 
shillings. Later in the century the items became very numerous—many. 
hundreds in the course of a year; and in some years the total amount 
so disbursed was nearly equal to that given in relief to paupers on the 
monthly list. In the year 1783—4 the ‘‘ Monthly Pays’”’ amounted to 
£199 7s. 6d. and the Extremes to £250 17s. In 1830 the amounts were, 
respectively £1,036 and £1,161, but, as included in the Extremes were, 
expenses of administration, the value of the relief so given was approx- 
imately £1,000. 


It is evident that after the lapse of a far years the consent of a Jus- 
tice for each and every special or extreme allowance was seldom 
obtained ; the number of such allowances, sometimes scores in a week,, 
render it unlikely that the Justices, usually the two residing at Lacock 
Abbey and Lackham House respectively, would be troubled to consider 
them all. 

Sometimes the nearest Justice and sometimes the Justices in Petty: 
Sessions intervened to order relief to be given in cases where poor per-. 
sons had applied in vain to the overseers; in the lists of Lacock 
Extremes some items are given as ‘‘by the Justice’s order ”’, e.g. : 


“Paid Jos. Paradise by Order of Justice......... 10s. 6d.”’ 
' raid Whosaoims wate by justice Ordere-npa 2s. 5d.” 
“Paid to Jas. King as allowed at Jusilce Meeting. s: 8s.”’ 


While persons on the “‘ monthly lists ”’ received relief in aOR, the 
‘“ Extremes ’’ were given in money or in kind—more often the latter: 
in the earlier years of the period under consideration. The commodities, 
articles, and benefits granted were of,the greatest variety :—bread, meat, . 
cheese, beer, shoes, clothing, tools, shrouds, medicine, medical treat-. 
ment, payments of rents, etc. In the course of a year there were hun- 
dreds of items of provisions supplied to individuals and to families,, 
such as 


‘‘ Paid for a anoles of Mutton for T——. 9d.”’ 
“to William H—-—. for Oatmeal and Soap......... 6d 
‘“2 Ships Heads and Henges for Edw. B—— and T—— 8d.” 


(A sheep’s head and henge=the head with lungs and liver attached.) 


In a vestry book is found :—‘‘ Oct. 17th 1701. Agreed y* the over- 
seers of y® poor do provide for y® two eldest children of Samiel Grist 
cloth for two Close Bodied Jerkins of such Cloth as is usually gotten 
for poor people as soon as conveniently y® overseers can get it ”’ 

As a rule such grants were made without special Vestry resolution :—, 

‘Pd. Robert Moore for a pair of shoes for S—— boy 2s. 4d. 


l 
I 
l 
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meat for Prins Child Stockings and Shoes......<.......... 2s. Od. 
sae Pe me Gown andecoat ce malkine.5. 0: ..... bse 7d. 
> two shifts’ a Cap & makings. :... 3s.” 
i oe, for ie Wid. Hiscock......... Is. Od. 


‘* Making a flannen Shift for Iddith Da 

(It is interesting to find that in the eighteenth century the early form, 
‘*flannen ”’ (flannel), was used in Lacock.) 

‘14 yards of serge for Drugg Hiscock ”’. 

be Nemoto Pothix for 7 tc. 

(Pothix =Pot hooks, used for suspending the pot over the fire.) 

““ Pd. Mr. Noyes for turves for George T-—-— 6d.”’ 

As time went on the overseers more and more frequently bought 

_ some of the provision and materials in bulk especially in times of dis- 
IELESS eHe ; 

IWaise barley for the poor. .<...5.... £1 Is: 0d.” 

Male Lo Daniel Robins for offal'meat............ a Sida" 

1742. ‘* Farmer Hunta Billfor Bread & Meat for the poor delivered 
by the order of Farmer Lanfear £3 3s. 2d.” 

And later : 

ae2epieces of Lincy at. 134d.' per yard......... £4 7s. Od.” 

mezorelisyot inen Cloth 11d: .per ell.” 

‘Pd. Mr. Harringe for Linninge (i.e. linen) 19s. 6d.”’ 

‘Pd. Mr. Cleaveland for 104 ells of Dowlas for y® poor...... Ssiids 

As we shall see, there were other forms in which relief was adminis- 
tered by the overseers, and other far more exacting duties to be carried 
out by them than the giving of doles of money, food, clothing, etc., but 
already we may realise that their office was burdensome. 7 

The Care of the Sick Poor. 

The Lacock accounts show that from 1724, the date when first the 
details of expenditure, and not merely the gross amounts for each year, 
were given, the provision for the sick poor was a matter of considerable 
expense. It was not until 1766 that there was a parish Institution in 
which the sick and infirm might receive nursing and care. They were 
nursed in their own homes by neighbours, who were paid for their ser- 
vices, or they were boarded out in the houses of neighbours :— 

Oe ees sis. .'s agreed: that o).1).s: on W. shall have one shilling paid 
her extraordinarily for her care of John D. and to ex- 
ceed an allowance as on view they (i.e. the overseers) 
shall have cause.” 

1749. ‘‘To Drugg Hiscock and wife setting up 3 nights with 
Edmund Duck & his wife Laving light Headed and 
INESCIESS ion: 5 a4 LSay 

Sometimes a pauper’s relative was paid for nursing him, e.g. : 

i724 -* Paid by Order to Mary E; for,attending Betty S: ..8s. 0d.”’ 

(Other entries show that Mary and Betty were sisters.) 
‘Paid Mary E. for laying out. her. sister and . making 
ey atiidavite.:..c5.. 15.0.7 
_ Sixteen years later Mary herself was being nursed by a daughter, for 
imitOy Raid Mary E> for tending hersmother......2:.....2.... 6d.”’ 
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During the first half of the eighteenth century there were frequent 
payments to apothecaries and doctors for treatment and medicines ; 
but medical attendance was performed by contract from 1751, when 
there appears the item :—‘‘ To Doctor Savage as by agreemént made 
dessins £10’. Ten pounds remained for many years the salary for the 
parish doctor. In 1827 Mr. Edward Spencer, of Chippenham, was 
appointed-parish surgeon at a salary-of thirty pounds, in- return for. 
which he was to give attendance, treatment, and medicines in cases of 
iliness or accident; midwifery was not included. 


Although there was thus provided a medical officer for the parish, 
the Vestry on several occasions arranged for other treatment, e.g., two 
of the items of May, 1772, are: 

“To Wm. Snozel going to the Water with y® children £1 Is. Od.” 
‘‘To John Hunt for going to the Salt water 16s. 6d.”’ 

The nature of the ailments is not given; but the Chippenham over- 
seers thirty-three years earlier had paid ten shillings to a father 
‘Carrying his child to the Salt water bit with a mad dog’’. Well 
into the 19th century the recognised cure for the bite of a mad dog was 
to go down to the nearest sea, in this case the Bristol Channel, and there 
be dipped. Water from neighbouring reputed spas, Broughton Giffard 
and Holt, was procured on several occasions for sick folk of Lacock. 
In 1741 George Naish received payment for three gallons of Holt 
water ‘‘ for Richard Streets child for the Kings Evil’’, and in 1761 Mr. 
Waddon was paid £1 5s. ‘‘ for Bett Sams Board & Lodge at Holt for 
the Benefit of the Waters for her eyes’’. In 1751 John C—— received 
five shillings ‘‘ to go to Glastonbury to see whether he could get any 
cure for his leg having several holes in it ’’. 

The following Vestry resolution shows a faith in charlatanry :—‘“ July 
7th, 1826. Harry Kick do agree with the Parish of Lacock to under- 
take to cure the Evil in Samuel Frys neck so that he shall be able to do 
his work for the sum of three pounds: 10s. to be paid at the time of 
agreement and the other £2 10s. to be paid when he has made a perfect 
cure of the decease (sic)’’. There were two similar contracts made 
with Kick in 1825, one a case of cancer, and the other an affection of 
the knee. The overseers’ accounts do not show that in any of the 
cases more than the initial instalment was paid. Kick was of Hedding- 
ton and signed himself ‘‘ hary kick’. 

The parish frequently assisted sick persons to obtain treatment in 
the hospital at Bath by paying for them the necessary ‘‘ Caution 
Money ’’, £3. These were not always in receipt of any other form of 
relief. In most instances the whole or part of the sum was repaid to 
the overseers by the hospital on the patient’s discharge. 

1755. ‘‘=xpenses to Bath Hospital with Robert D——8s. 6d. 
Caution Money for Robert D—— {3.”’ 

And at the end of that year among the receipts :— 

“Received of the Treasurer of Bath Hospital the remaining 
Caution Money for Robert D—— £2 6s. 6d.” 
In 1789 and subsequent years an annual subscription of two guineas 
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to the hospital was paid by the overseers, and Caution Money ceased 
‘to be paid : 
1798. ‘‘ Bath Hospital for 3 years £6 6s. Od.” 
1799. ‘‘Pd.a Years Salary to Bath Hospital £2 2s. Od.” 

Smallpox appears to have been endemic in Lacock until 1789; the 
‘items of expenditure for almost every year till that date include some 
in respect of-cases of this disease. From time to time epidemics of 
smallpox occurred, the severest of which were in 1736—7, 1753, 1757, 
1760, and 1755—6. There were for many years two pest houses rented 
by the parish; these were mere cottages, for the annual rents were 
£1 10s. and £2 10s. respectively. One of the cottages was on Bewley 
Common. In times of severe epidemics extra expense incurred was 
shown in separate smallpox accounts. While in the pest house the 
sufferers were treated generously as to diet ; beer was supplied in large 
quantities, and wine and biscakes (biscuits) are mentioned among the 
provisions. Some of the items in the smallpox account for January, 
1736, are :— 

‘‘Paid William Hiscock and his son for moving of the peoples 
Goods to make room for the Smallpox...... Is. Od.”’ 

‘““Paid Thomas Edmonds for moving of the peoples Goods and 
carring of the smallpox people......... 10s.”’ 

“ Paid John Dedicott for pulling down & Setting up their bedsteads 
for Thomas M— —s family......... s.6d2* 

Inoculation, which had long been practised in Turkey, had been 
introduced into England by Lady Wortley Montagu early in the 
eighteenth century. During the year ending March, 1776, there was a 
severe epidemic of smallpox in Lacock, and in April and May of that 
year Doctor Banks was paid 23s. for inoculating poor persons. After 
that time there is nothing to suggest the occurrence of an epidemic, ex- 
cept that in the year 1877— 8 ten shillings were paid for ‘‘ Nursing in 
the Smallpox ’’ and Mr. Combley, the parish surgeon, received an extra 
four guineas “ for his extraordinary attendance on the poor’”’. In 1803 
Mr. Combley agreed ‘‘ to inoculate one hundred poor of the Parish of 
Lacock for the sum of £10 10s. Od. with the Infection of the Smallpox ”’. 
It was also stipulated that, if the parish authorities desired a further 
number to be inoculated, the fee for each case should be two shillings 
and sixpence. That persons were anxious that their children should be 
inoculated is shown by the following resolution of 1830 :—'‘ At a Vestry 
Bas icisie we the undersigned do propose that all persons that are disposed 
to have their children Inoculated or vaccinated independent of Friend- 
less children are to be done at their own expense ’’. 

Ten years later Parliament passed two Acts which respectively for- 
bade inoculation and extended the practice of vaccination, entrusting 
the necessary organisation to the Local Poor Law Authorities. 

During the Cholera Plague which swept the country, the Lacock 
Vestry took action which is recorded in the somewhat incoherent 
minute :—‘’ Aug* 24th, 1832. Ata Meeting this day held pursuant to 
due notice given in consequence of the power granted by the Lords of 
His Majestys Most Honourable Privy Conncil confirming a local Board 
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of health, in the Parish of Lacock consisting of the following names, and 
that the sum of £50 be placed at their disposal for the purpose of put- 
ting in Execution necessary measures for preventing the spreading of 
the Colora and metigating the sufferings of the Afflicted ’’. 


The Treatment of Insane Paupers. ; 

S. and B. Webb in their English Poor Law History write with 
reference to the treatment of pauper lunatics during the eighteenth 
century: ‘‘ At first no special provision for the class was thought 
necessary. The insane were treated like any other paupers. Nothing 
gives a worse impression of the eighteenth century poorhouse or work- 
house than the presence in them, intermingled with the other inmates, 
of every variety of idiot and lunatic ”’ 

There is nothing in the Accounts to show that insane paupers were 
lodged in the Lacock workhouse, though probably the inmates included 
some mentally afflicted. Between 1750 and 1763 some lunatic paupers 
were placed under the charge of Jeremiah (or ‘‘ Doctor ’’) Beswick. An 
item of August, 1751, is ‘‘ Bringing William P.’s wife from Reading: a 
Cart and 3 Horses and a Horse to Ride by and Money to y® Overseer 
of Reading which he disbursed for her need £3 16s. 7d.’’. The ‘“‘ horse 
to ride by’’ was for the use of the Lacock overseer, as it was his duty 
to accompany a parishioner when being removed to or from the parish. 
Each month fora considerable time occurs, as in September of that 
year, ‘‘ To Jeremiah Beswick for keeping William P.’s wife being out 
of her mind £1 Is. Od.” That a lock and chain were bought for her 
at the expense of the parish suggests what “ keeping’”’ in Jeremiah’s 
establishment meant at a time when treatment of the insane was, 
owing to ignorance, everywhere cruel. In 1761 Beswick had in his 
charge two female paupers, one of whom was Rebecca X whose removal 
in .1763 is thus recorded :—‘ Paid for carrying Richard X’s wife to 
London £1 Is. Od. ”’, and “ Paid to Edward Montagu, Esq., for the 
Admission of Rebecca X to Bethlem £2 4s. Od.” 


Parish Funerals. 

On the death of a pauper not only were a coffin Ave shroud supplied 
but the parish paid for refreshments at the funeral and there frequently 
occur in the accounts such entries as: 

1726, *‘ Pd. Doro Potter for beer at the buryings 13s. 10d.” 
1744, ‘‘ Bread, Cheese, and Beer for C——s funeral 3s. Od.”’ 
1746, ‘‘ D——s daughter’s funeral in Beer and Eating 4s. Od.” 

The overseers’ accounts of Lacock, like those of Chippenham, show 
that among the funeral expenses, often. given in great detail, e.g., for 
“laying out.’’, coffin shroud, and the clerk's fee, there is no instance 
during the eighteenth century of any payment for the bearers except 
when death was due to smallpox. Probably the bearers, by way of 
recompense, partook of the bread, cheese, and beer. 

There is frequently included mong the funeral expenses a payment 
of sixpence ‘for an affidavit’. In the reign of Charles IT., with the 
view to stimulating woollen THEMTIDActANT, an Act was passed ordering 
that bodies should be buried in woollen. There had to be produced 
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evidence that this had been obeyed, and it was necessary that some 
person present at the time the body was placed in the coffin should 
make a statement on oath that the law had been observed. The parson 
was bound to receive a copy of the affidavit before allowing the burial. 
The Act remained on the Statute Book for one hundred and twenty 
years, though it was not always obeyed in Lacock or elsewhere towards 
the end of that period. 


Payments of Fees at the Bridewell. 

The Wiltshire Justices of the Peace in Quarter Sessions were respon- 
sible for the maintenance and administration of the county gaols. Until 
late in the eighteenth century, when John Howard and his disciples 
laboured for the reform of the prisons, the management and condition 
of the gaols, Bridewells, and Houses of Correction were disgraceful. 
Prisoners of different ages, sexes, and degrees of depravity were 
herded together in filthy and insanitary premises. The various county 
authorities entered into contracts with the Keepers by which, in return 
for given sums, the latter undertook to run the prisons no matter what 
numbers of offenders might be sent to them. Such “‘ farming out”’ of 
responsibilities was common in those days; workhouses, the repair of 
county roads and bridges, the conveyance of vagrants were similarly 
farmed out. The keeper of a prison, by underfeeding his charges and 
spending nothing.on matters of common decency or of health, made 
great profit. Further, until 1774, the keepers extracted fees from the 
prisoners. A person after having completed his term of imprisonment 
was frequently kept confined until the keeper’s fees had been paid. If 
the prisoner was destitute he might apply to the overseers of his parish 
for help. These facts will serve to explain the items :—175l1, ‘‘ To 
Rebecca Spundley for her boy in Bridewell 2s.”’, and two months later 
“To Fees for the Bridewell Keeper at the Devizes to the Widow 
Spundley Boy being sent there by his Master Isaac B.—almost starved, 
lls. 7d.’’ For minor offences the Justice might commit persons to the 
Bridewell instead of to the county gaol. A master, whose apprentice’s 
conduct was unsatisfactory might appeal to the Justice, and a term of 
confinement in the Bridewell or the House of Correction might be the 
punishment given. In 1759 the overseers paid ‘‘ Mary B.’s fees at y° 
Devizes Bridewell 10s. 6d.’’ An item of expenditure of 1748 is ‘‘ Wm: 
D. Expenses to come home from Prison £1 5s. Od.’’ These were not 
expenses incurred by William on his journey from prison to his Lacock 
home ; the overseers themselves spent far less on their official travel. 
The £1 5s. was the fee which the keeper of the gaol demanded to be 
paid before allowing William to leave, although he had served his time 
of imprisonment. 


Relief by Payments of Rents. 

In parishes all over the country one form of relief was that of paying 
the rents of houses occupied by poor persons. In the early years : 
of the eighteenth century the Lacock authorities made few such pay- 
ments and then only after careful consideration of each case. In 1702, 
“The parishioners (the overseers being present) agreed that £1 2s. 6d. 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. CLXXIII. N 
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should be paid to William Duck due to him from Wm. Church, cooper, 
for rent . . . and the Overseers are to pay no more rent for Wm. 
Church till further order from y* parish at a meeting’. Again, in 1709, 
‘‘the wife of John Hiscox complaining that her husband is not able to 
pay his house rent to Richard Hobbs their landlord who is now relieved 
by the parish. Its agreed that as long as Richard Hobbs is relieved by 
the parish that John Hiscox shall remain in his house rent free”’ ; thus 
landlord and tenant, both of them paupers, were relieved. 

By 1724 there was a greater number of payments of rents, eight 
instances in that year. 

In most parishes the Vestry, which appointed the overseers and 
which, subject to the supervision of the Justices, often exercised an 
extra-legal control of the relief, was largely composed of owners of 
house property ; and the payment of rent by the overseers was some- 
times as much relief for the landlord as for the poor person occupying 
the house. This frequently led to abuse. ‘‘ Owners of tumbledown 
cottages, for example, being also guardians, paid their own rents to 
themselves by way of out-relief to their miserable tenants”. (The 
Chartist Movement by Mark Hovell.) 

In nearly all parishes, the records of which have been examined, the 
payments of rents increased until in the early part of the nineteenth 
century the amount so expended all over England reached an enormous 
sum. In the Lacock accounts for 1821 the house rents paid for poor 
tenants amounted to £102. 

It cannot, however, be said of Lacock that this form of relief: was 
afforded without due care or consideration, or that such payments were 
made out of regard for the owners of house property. As will be 
shown when dealing with the Law of Settlement, relief was given by 
the Lacock overseers to paupers whose ‘‘ place of settlement ’’ was 
Lacock but who were living elsewhere, and sometimes rent was being 
paid for such. Of twelve rents paid by the overseers in April, 1818, 
two were in respect of houses one of which was near Bristol and the 
other near Bath ; it is unlikely that the Lacock overseers were moved 
by consideration for the owners of those properties. It is evident, too, 
that the overseers did not always feel free to exercise their own discre- 
tion in granting or in withholding such payments, for the records often 
show evidence that the Vestry had given the cases special consideration, 
e.g., in 1801 :—‘‘ Paid George Jones Rent to Lady Day by Order of the 
Vestry, {2 16s. Od.’ ‘Paid Geo. Dumers Rent by Order of the 
Vestry, £2 14s. Od.” 

As has already been said, the local Justices were ultimately respon- 
sible for the administration of relief, and when an applicant for relief 
did not succeed in his application to the overseers and to the Vestry, 
he had the right to appeal to the nearest Justice ; and we have further 
evidence that the Lacock overseers or the Vestry were not too ready 
to grant payments of rents in the fact that the entries frequently show 
a Justice’s interventicy ‘‘ Paid Wm. Snozels Rent by Order of the 
Justice, £1 lls. 9d.” 

Indeed it was difficult to avoid giving relief in this form, for a man 
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unable to pay his rent was liable to have a distraint made on his goods, 
in which case he became more in need of relief than before. There are 
Many instances in which the relief took the form of redeeming a 
pauper’s goods :—January, 1752, ‘‘ Bought the Goods that Farmer 
Perce Seazed for Rent belonging to William Heath and Lent y* Goods 
to Heath again, £3 ; the Rent due to the farmer £7 15s. Od.” 


Allowances for Bastardy. 

Among the methods of relief must be included the allowances made 
in cases of bastardy. To indemnify the overseers for such expenditure 
they were active in proceeding against putative fathers to secure from 
them the payments for the support of illegitimate children. From the 
time of Queen Elizabeth there had been provision for the punishment 
of the parents and for enforcing them to support such children. By an 
Act of 1773 it was enacted that if any single woman declare herself to 
be pregnant, and charge any person with being the father, it shall be 
lawful for any justice of the division, on the application of the over- 
seers, or of any substantial householder, to issue his warrant for the 
immediate apprehension of such person, and he is required to commit 
him to gaol, unless he shall give security to indemnify the parish. ‘It 
seems that proceedings under this statute may be altogether ex parte. 
No summons need issue to bring the person accused before the justice ; 
and it appears unnecessary that he should be present at the woman’s 
examination. When the reputed father is brought by warrant before 
the justice, the magistrate has no power to examine into the merits of 
the case, but is bound by the express terms of the statute to commit 
him to the common gaol or house of correction, unless he gives security, 


or enters into a recognizance with sufficient surety ’’. (Nolan’s Poor 


Laws.) ‘‘ The timely discovery of unmarried women with child ; the 
cajoling, persuading or intimidating them to “‘swear’”’ the expected 
child to some man, preferably one of substantial means ; the bargaining 
with this person, under threat of immediate apprehension, for a lump 
sum down, or an undertaking for a weekly contribution—all this 
noisome business formed part of the duties of the Overseer of the 
Poor’’. (English Poor Law History. Webb.) The woman’s statement 
on oath being made in the absence of the alleged father, and the parish, 
as represented by the overseer, being desirous of securing the issue of a 
Bastardy Order, it is not surprising that there were many cases of 
perjury as well as of extortion and even blackmail. 

It was sometimes of more advantage to the parish that the man 
should be persuaded, if not forced, into marriage with the woman ; 
payments under a Bastardy Order were not always continued, but if 
the marriage took place the parish was quit of its responsibility for 
giving an allowance to the mother. In Lacock, as shown by the 
accounts, there were many such instigated marriages. Were it not 
probable that some of these thriftless unions led to misery, the entries 
in the accounts with their incongruous juxtaposition of incarceration 
and nuptials, blind-house and church, would be amusing. The items 
of expenses incurred in one such marriage in 1755 are :—Expenses for 
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y° Marriage of Edward B. Taking him up and keeping him in Hold 
from fryday till Sunday before Marriage, 8s. Od. To paying y® Lycense 
to Mr. Holland £1 5s. 0d. To y® Clark, 4s. 6d. Expences for my Self 
and Horse going to Chipenham Twice in Taking him up, 3s. 0d.” 
Mr. Holland, the Vicar of Chippenham, was the Surrogate. The 


accounts show that for almost every marriage so arranged the overseers 


went to the expense of obtaining a special licence; no doubt they 
thought it prudent to do so and thus avoid delay lest the bridegroom 
should change his mind, Among the accounts for 1799 are the items: 
—‘‘ To part of y®° Expence of Betty S—’s Wedding, £2. For Victuals 
and Beer, £1 3s. 8d._ Fora Ring, 7s. Od.’’ In paying as much as 7s, 
the Lacock overseers Showed themselves more generous than those of 
Chippenham, who, in 1762, on a similar occasion, paid only a Pepny, for 
the ring. 

Dr. E. M. Hampson, in Lhe Treatment of Poverty in Canna 
1597—1834, says that such marriages between very youthful parties 
were frequently followed by the husband’s desertion, and that. ‘‘ The 


illegality of such parochial expenditure under this head was pointed ' 


out by the Cambs. Bench in 1831, when the overseers of Soham were ° 


prosecuted for irregularities ”’. : 
One witness informed the Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the administration of the Poor Laws, ‘‘ Several clergymen have told me 
that four fifths of the women are with child at the time of marriage, 
and that this want of chastity may be attributed in a great measure to 
the law of bastardy, which secures to the woman either.a husband or a 
weekly allowance for the child ” at ined a 
The Lacock overseers’ eons show that in the foekox ty ‘of cases 
the fathers paying weekly sums under Bastardy Orders sooner or later 


ceased making payments. This, however,, meant: no loss to the . » 


mother, as the overseers still continued the payments to her of the 
sum given under the Order. What was more reprehensible was the 
fact that an unmarried mother with. one illegitimate child. received as 
an allowance far more than an indigent parent received in relief-in 
respect of his legitimate child; thus, in 1818 Thomas Drew, a weaver, 
unemployed, with a family of seven children was in receipt of £1 per 
month as poor relief, while at the same time there were on the Bastardy 
List nineteen unmarried mothers each having on an average nearly ten 
shillings for tleir respective children, and one of these was receiving £1 
a month. From 1771, ‘when separate. Bastardy Accounts were first 
kept, to 1825 the average number of women receiving such allowances 
was twelve ; in 1771 the number was four, and in 1818 nineteen. 


The Apprenticing of Children of the Poor : One Method of Poor Relief. 


Se eet 


The Act of Parliament of 1597 for the first time gave parish officers _ 


the power to apprentice children, whose parents could not afford to 
maintain them, to domestic work or other occupations subject. to the 
approval of the Justices. Such children might be apprenticed ralueulie 
age of seven for a period ending in the case of a boy at the age of 24 


and in that of a girl at marriage or on attaining the age of 2!. hese 
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earliest Lacock apprenticeships are recorded in the three memoranda 
dated 20th December, 1598 :—“...... John Maggott have taken one 
Child called Amos Townsend for the space of one whole yeare to be 
kept at his proper Charges: the pish paying him ijs every quarter ; 
and they must let him have the Lofte over the shoppe during the sayd 
time the pish finding the Child some apparell for one yeare which is 
agreed to be viijs and the sayd Maggot is to deliver it in good apparel 
atauMerenc Of the yeare’.. —“*...... John Mayell and his wife hath taken 
one Sara Barret for one whole yeare...... and they are to have the 
upper roome where Cabbod dwelleth in the Church house rent free 
during the sayde yeare the pishe finding her some apparell now only 
at her placing with her master'and dame’’. ‘...... William Knight 
hath taken one Child called Mary Townsend for the space of xij yeares 
as his apprentice to be kept at his ppr Cost & Charge during the sayd 
xij yeares; the parish is to allow the sayd Knight ijs viijd for & duringe 
the space of ij yeares only to be paid every month during the sayde 
two yeares”’. 

Probably children of the Lacock poor were apprenticed in the years 
which followed, but there are no records of such before 1668. By that 
time Lacock had developed a system in which every ratepayer’s 
responsibility for apprenticing children was fixed in proportion to the 
amount of his assessment ; thus one ratepayer might be compelled to 
take two apprentices, another one; while others, assessed to small 
amounts, were compelled to share in the expense of apprenticing one 
child. Ifa parishioner was ordered to take an apprentice and had no 
work for him to do, he might pay another person a premium to accept 
him, while other children were apprenticed at the cost of the whole 
body of ratepayers; each of such arrangements is shown in a single 
memorandum, viz, :— 

‘1668. This year Robt. Norman & Robt. Thorner Churchwardens, 
John Edwards & Robt. Colborne y* Dyer ov'seers of the poor 
placed out by the consent of the Justices these poor children 
Und Named Viz. : 

To Sir John Talbot was bound Samuel Hudd till 24 years of his 
age according to the Statute, 

To William Fry for Sir John Talbots domains was bound Thomas 
Hiscox. 

Mr. Mountagu then took Georg Wastfield & Anne Shewring. 

Mr. Georg Johnson then took Richard Shewring. 

Tho. Smith for Wick Farm then took Fortune Hiscox, 

Nicolas Woodman & John Colborn took Edw. Payn & had him 
bound to Nicolas Wastfield tailor. 

Edward Fielding Robert Crew for Bonds Mill & his owne & John 
Cook took Robert Fisher & bound him apprentice with y° said 
Edward Fielding. 

John Carraway was at y°® whole pish Charge bound apprentice 
with Rich. Griste the younger ”’. 

From 1669 to 1673 eleven boys and four girls were apprenticed to 
ratepayers, who were compelled to receive them, or were bound 
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apprentice at the expense of certain ratepayers according to the 
amounts at which those ratepayers were assessed for the poor rate; 
thus in 1670 one boy was bound at the expense of twelve ratepayers, 
and another at the expense of four ratepayers who between them 
supplied £5, the parish adding £1 towards his apparel. The fact that 
in 1671, Henry Wisdom, of Corsham, paid the premium for the appren- 
ticing of a Lacock child shows that such expenditure was compellable 
on a ratepayer whether resident or not. 

Although this method, by which individual ratepayers were com- 
pelled to be responsible for the apprenticing of children, continued in 
some parishes down to 1834, it ceased in Lacock after 1673, and even 
as early as 1667 one child was bound at the cost of the parish as a whole. 

In the Lacock chest are preserved 194'indentures covering the period 
1667 to 1832. The earliest of these are in manuscript, but printed 
forms were used later. The following is a copy of the earliest of the 
preserved indentures for which a printed form was used :—‘“ This 
Indenture made the Twentysecond day of March in the Thirtyfourth 
Year of our Sovereign LorD Charles the Second...... , 1681, WITNESSETH 
that William Deane and Isaac Noble Churchwardens of the Parish of 
Laycock in the County of Wilts AND Thomas Colborne and Timothe 
ichards Overseers of the Poor of the said Parish by and with the 
consent of his Majesties of Peace of the said County whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, have put and placed, and by these presents do 
put and place Daniell Savidge a poor child of the said Parish to John 
Barton of the said Parish of Lacock Broadweaver with him to dwell and 
serve from the date of these presents until the said Apprentice shall 
accomplish his full age of Four and Twenty years according to the 
Statute in that case made and provided DURING all which time the said 
Apprentice his said Master faithfully shall serve in all lawful businesses 
according to his power, wit and ability; and honestly, orderly, and 
obediently in all things demean and behave him self towards his said 
Master and all his during the said term. AND the said John Barton 
doth covenant and grant for him self his Executors and Administrators 
to and with the said Churchwardens and Overseers, and every of them, 
their and every of their Successors for the time being by these presents. 
That he, the said John Barton, the said Apprentice in the art and Trade 
of Broadweaving shall and will from time to time (during the said terme) 
teach and instruct AND shall and will during all the term aforesaid, 
find, provide and allow unto the said Apprentice meet, competent, and 
sufficient Meat, Drinks, Apparel, Lodging, Washlng, and all things 
necessary and fit for an Apprentice, AND also shall and willso provide 
for the said Apprentice that he be not any way a charge to the said 
Parish or the Parishioners of the same; but of and from all charge shall 
and will save the said Parish and Parishioners harmless and _ in- 
dempnified during the said term AND at the end of the said term 
shall and will make, provide, allow, and deliver unto the said Appren- 
tice double Apparel of all sorts, good and new, that is to say, a good 
new suit for the Holy-days, and and another for the Working-days. IN 
WITNESS whereof the parties abovesaid to these present Indentures 
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interchangeably have put their Hands and Seals the Date and Year 
above written. Sealed and delivered in the presence of ......... 
We whose names are subscribed, Justices of the Peace 
of the County aforesaid do (as much as in us lie) consent 
to the putting forth aforesaid Daniel Savidge Apprentice 
according to the intent and meaning of the Indentures 
abovesaid. 
(Signed) J. Talbot 
Geo. Johnson”’. 
(The words, phrases, and names, in italics, are, of course, written.) 
Even as early as 1681 such printed indentures, based on common 
forms from law textbooks, were obtainable from Law Stationers. The 
consent given by J. Talbot and Geo. Johnson was in accordance with 
the 1601 Act which provided that children might be apprenticed by 
the overseers with the consent of two Justices. Such consent was too 
often given as a matter of routine without careful consideration as to 
the suitability of the trade or craft, or to the character of the employer, 
or the conditions under which the child would live and serve. It will 
be observed that the indentures stipulated that not only should instruc- 
tion in the craft be given, but that lodging, food, and clothing should 
be provided by the master and that the parish should not in any way 
be chargeable in respect of the child during the period of the appren- 
ticeship. As the parish could in this way rid itself of the responsibility 
for maintaining the child, overseers were encouraged to place children 
out more with the aim of saving the rates than that of securing for 
the children the most suitable means of obtaining their livelihood 
in later life. Although the terms of the indentures in no instances 
included references to premiums, there were, in most if not all cases, 
premiums paid, as is shown in the Overseers Accounts, and frequently the 
parish fitted out the apprentice withclothing at the time he was bound. 
Such items as the following occur :—August, 1736: 


‘* Paid for apprenticing y® Three Boys to Trowbridge......... £10 

» PevuinTee PallpotlnG@entures fOr them, (1.0... <a v0.60 4s. 
. PoNvE james fall for filling. them Wp. .....00..cccens 5s. 
» », At the parrish Meeting at the prenticing of the 

DOW IS a serser ret atstte wlels ghseiaminic.c ailenraiate tvswe slows ais cieieia'n oe saison Sais 6s 
» » Robert Crew for 3 pair of breeches for y° 3 boys 6s. 
re ,, Edward Self for three Coats & Three waistcoats 

& three Hats for the Three boys that was 

PEC MICO aiects clas sais cielo cts iciels oaie cine seta iarela clays « neaiete/ Pate sei aie £1 16s. 
, 5, For four shirts and making for two of the Boys 8s, 
LS ,, For three pairs of stockings for the three prentice 

IQXORYSI ob Sh oobobe Hono Jeamonnca boob odéscaunbeadoscse sash acuae 2s.”” 


The amount of premium per child was in this case £3 6s. 8d.; on 
only a few occasions did Lacock overseers pay a larger premium, and 
usually the amount was from {£1 10s. to £3. 

Until 1778 the greater number of the Lacock Indentures fixed the 
period of apprenticeship as ‘‘ until he shall attain the full age of twenty- 
four years’’ in the case of a boy and until twenty-one for a girl, In 
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1778 the law was amended and the limit for boys was reduced to 
twenty-one, and for girls the limit of twenty-one was qualified by the 
phase, ‘“‘or marriage’’. Nearly two years after this amendment had 
been made, however, Luke Shewring, of Lacock, was bound until 
twenty-four. When it is remembered that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries the minimum age at which ‘‘ parish apprentices * 
might be bound was seven and that the apprenticeships were often to 
trades which required little skill, it will be easily understood that 
apprenticeship was often a period of mere servitude. None of the 
Lacock indentures stipulates that the child should receive instruction 
in reading or writing nor any moral or religious teaching. In none of 
the memoranda preserved is there anything to suggest that, after the 
child had been apprenticed, the parish officers showed any interest in 
his treatment or progress. 

In 1816 there were passed into law regulations concerning the bind- 
‘ing of parish apprentices, among which were that the minimum age 
should be nine, that London children should not be sent further out 
than forty miles, and that before binding a child there should be con- 
‘sideration of the case not only by two Justices of the Division in which 
the child’s ‘‘home”’ parish lay but also by two of the Division in 
which was the parish of the proposed employer. Accordingly there is 
found with each Lacock Indenture, though not as early as 1816 but 
from 1825 onwards, a certificate signed by four Justices. In one such 
certificate. attached to an indenture of 1825, by which a Lacock boy, 
Harring, was apprenticed to Chas. Milsom, of Bradford, the magistrates 
of the ‘‘ home ” Division state that they had examined John Harring, 
the parent, ‘‘as to the distance of his residence from the ‘‘ place of 
business of the said Chas. Milsom and the means of Communication 
therewith ’’; while the Bradford Justices certify that ‘‘We have 
enquired into the circumstances of the said Chas. Milsom and we 
think it proper that such child should be bound apprentice ’’. 

In only five indentures was it stipulated that the apprentice should 
receive any wages ; in one of these the boy, fifteen years of age at the 
time of binding, was to receive 2s. per week for the first year and to 
have Is. per week added each year and ‘‘also what he may earn after 
the usual hours of work”’. 

Of the one hundred and ninety-four children apprenticed during 
the one hundred and sixty-five years forty-nine were girls; they 
were apprenticed to Broadweavers (17); seamstresses and housewives 
(9); burlers (8); spinners, drugget and rug makers (5); weavers (3); 
mantua makers (2); fullers and clothmakers (2); barber and peruke 
maker (1); breeches maker (1); and one unfortunate girl was bound to 
a fellmonger “ to be taught all lawful business”’. Twenty-one were 
apprenticed to employers in Lacock, ten in Bradford-on-Avon, and the 
rest to eleven other parishes of which Bath was the most distant—12 
miles, 

The one hundred and forty-five boys were placed to broadweaving 
(77); weaving, narrow weaving, and coverlet, and rugweaving (19) ; 
chairmaking (11); husbandry (11); spinning (5); glovemaking (2); 
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baking (2); chimney-sweeping (2) ; while the remaining 16 were bound 
to blacksmiths, pattenmakers, cordwainers, basket makers, tanners, 
barber and periwig maker, scriblers and burlers, miller, and one was 
bound toa gentleman of Bath presumably as a domestic. Precisely 
one half of the boys were apprenticed in the ‘‘home’’-parish; as will 
be shown later when dealing with the Law of Settlement, this is a 
proportion greater than in many parishes. Thirty-two were bound to 
employers in Bradford-on-Avon, where broadweaving flourished ; two 
in London; three in each of Minchinhampton (Glos.), Glastonbury, and 
Bristol; the remainder were distributed to employers in towns and 
villages within fourteen miles of Lacock. 

The Act of 1597 empowered the parish authorities: to apprentice not 
only orphans but aJso those children whose parents could not afford to 
maintain them. S. and B. Webb in their English Poor Law History 
write “ . . . whatever may have been the intention and early 
practice of the law, parochial administrators of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries certainly assumed that power to be limited to children 
actually chargeable to the parish funds’’. Without access to preserved 
indentures of a large number of parishes in different parts of the country 
this statement cannot be challenged, but a careful examination of the 
indentures and overseers’ accounts of Lacock and of the neighbouring 
parish of Chippenham shows that at least in those two parishes a con- 
siderable number of parents of children apprenticed were, at the time 
of binding, still living and were not in receipt of parish relief; indeed 
one child was apprenticed to her own father-in-law (=step-father) :— 
1752. ‘To prenticing Bennetts Girl, of Trowbridge, to her Father in 
law John Sprat of y® Parish of Sheppen mallet, £4”’. 

In 1802 it was enacted that overseers should keep a register to record 
the particulars of the apprenticing of each child, Each entry was to 
be approved and signed by a Justice, and the book was to be open for 
public inspection. Such a register is among the books and documents 
in the Lacock chest, but the overseers first used it in 1808, six years 
after the passing of.the Act, and it was in use down to 1836. It gives 
particulars of twenty-five apprenticeships between 1808 and 1836. 


Setting the Poor on Work. 

We have seen that in Lacock as elsewhere in England the overseers 
relieved the aged, sick, and impotent poor by granting monthly doles 
and ‘‘extraordinary’’ allowances. There remained the able-bodied 
unemployed. As already stated, the 1601 Act gave power to parish 
authorities ‘‘ to provide a stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and 
other stuff to set the poor to work on’’. The expression, ‘‘ setting the 
poor on work’’, implied finding employment for the benefit of the 
individual, and is not to be confused with “‘ The profitable employment 
of the Poor ”’, a term used a century and a half later. 

As far as the Lacock records show there was not at any time in the 
parish a stock of any kind of material such as that suggested by the Act. 
For a time there were at least two looms belonging to the parish which 
were lent to poor craftsmen ; these however had not been acquired by 
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purchase but as security on loans. At a parish meeting in 1709 it was: 
agreed that ‘‘forty shillings shall be lent to James Webb by the church- 
wardens and overseers. Provided that the said James Webb makes. 
over his two looms as a security ’’. On comparatively few occasions. 
tools and apparatus were supplied, e.g. :— 

1751. “To Wm. Hulbert old and to buy him some hardware to. 

travel with ’’. 

1779. ‘A grubber for John Dummer, 3s.’’ 

1787. ‘‘18 want (=mole) traps for James Dummer ’”’ 

1815. ‘’ Tackle for Richard Mathus loom £1 7s. 0d.” 

1815. ‘‘Paid Jas. Little for a loom for Richard Matthus’s use and 

the Loom to remain belonging to the parish, £3 15s. 0d.” 

But even during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
when unemployment had become rife, there was in Lacock no general 
scheme for setting the unemployed able-bodied poor on work. For 
lack of such a scheme men were placed on the ‘‘Monthly Lists”’ for 
relief and the moral effect was in every way disastrous ; the unemployed 
came to look upon relief as their right, and often ceased to seek for 
employment. This was the case in parishes all over England. The 
Commissioners, appointed to enquire into the administration of the 
Poor Laws, in their report (1834) state: 

ie in the greater part of the districts which we have been 

aibes to examine, the fund which the 43rd of Elizabeth directed to 
be employed in setting to work children and persons capable of 
labour, but using no daily trade, and in the necessary relief of the 
impotent, is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still 
more to the spirit, of that Law, and destructive to the morals 
of the most numerous class and to the welfare of all ”’. 

S. and B. Webb in their English Poor Law History write :— 

| The eighteenth ~ century. = =. thought, of the spoormanithe 
lump, and scarcely ever discriminated in thought or in the written 
records between such categories as the able-bodied, the sick and 
infirm, or the children. But it is clear that from the latter part 
of the seventeenth century onward, when. probably no parish 
provided any stock of hemp, flax, iron, or what not, on which to 
set the poor to work, there was in most parishes a great deal of 
Outdoor Relief of those able-bodied male adults who found them- 
selves, for longer or shorter periods, unable to live by their 
labours ’’. 

The Act, 43 Elizabeth cap. 2 (1601), which with comparatively 
minor modifications remained in force until 1834 and formed the basis. 
of Poor Law even after the Amendment Act of that year, laid on every 
parish the responsibility for the care of the helpless. But it was, 
strictly speaking, illegal to give from the parochial rates relief in money 
or in kind to the able-bodied. Yetin Lacock, as elsewhere, such relief was. 
being given; the tradesmen suffering from loss of goods by fire, the 
small farmer losing cattle through disease, the poor householder dis- 
trained for debt received assistance from the Poor Rates. Even early 
in the eighteenth century there is given as the reason for granting. 
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regular monthly relief to a man, ‘‘a hard family’; there is nothing to 
suggest that the man was not able-bodied. Opening at random the 
1818—1825 overseers’ account book, one finds that in December, 1821, 
the number of persons who received poor relief because of ‘‘ no Employ ”’ 
was no less than forty-six. Payments of rents for poor persons were 
frequently made, and in most cases the persons so assisted were not 
receiving relief in any other kind and were therefore not unemployed, 
and so numerous were the instances that it cannot be imagined that 
they were all unemployable. Though illegal or, at the least, extra- 
legal, relief of the able-bodied was almost universally allowed and, very 
frequently, ordered by the Justices of the Peace. Dr. E. M. Hampson 
in her The Treatment of Poverty in Cambridgeshire, 1597—1834, 
writes : ‘‘Occasionally the Bench issued an order to some negligent 
overseer to provide work for an unemployed man ‘or else to give him 
relief’ ’’. That the Justices in the neighbourhood of Lacock approved 
of such relief is shown by the fact that to many of the overseers’ 
entries recording payments to able-bodied persons is added ‘‘ By the 
Justices’ Order ’’. It is to be remembered that, though almost univers- 
ally the overseers still looked to the Vestry for sanction of their 
disbursements, yet in law it was the Justices alone who had control 
over their dealings and to whom they were responsible. If the overseers 
exercising their discretionary powers refused relief to a person, he had 
the right to appeal to the Justice. 

The Commissioners, however, in that part of their 1834 report 
dealing with the abuse of power by parish authorities in granting and 
by Justices in ‘‘ allowing” relief without labour, say, ‘‘ Whatever the 
difficulty of finding profitable work, it is difficult to suppose the 
existence of a parish in which it would not be possible to provide some 
work, were it merely to dig holes and fill them again ’’. 


Pauper Labour on the Roads and on Farms. 

In the early nineteenth century the Lacock parish authorities, 
presumably to avoid the granting of relief merely on the grounds of 
unemployment, adopted the plan of setting unemployed able-bodied 
men at work on the parish roads. The maintenance of the roads and 
bridges (except the ‘‘ great bridges’’ the cost of maintaining which fell 
on the county as a whole) was the duty of each parish, which annually 
appointed two or more parishioners to serve as ‘‘waymen”’ or 
‘‘supervisors’’ or surveyors. The necessary labour on the roads 
afforded opportunity for the overseers to ‘‘ set to work’’ applicants for 
relief. In 1813 a number of men were set to work on ‘‘snow labour ”’ 
clearing the roads, and the overseers received from the surveyors of 
the Lacock roads by way of reimbursement of the “ relief’’ so given 
the sum of £8 17s. 6d. At about the same period items such as “ Paid 
Thomas L. for work on the roads 8s.’’ were entered in the overseers’ 
books. In 1821 among the overseers’ receipts appears £16 5s. from the 
surveyors, that sum having been paid by the overseers to paupers for 
road labour. From November, 1816, to the following March there were 
recorded weekly payments to ‘‘ Families of men working on the 
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roads’; some sixty families at different times occur in this record, and 
the average weekly number of families receiving rélief in this way 
was thirty-five. The weekly amount for each family varied, according 
to the number of persons dependent on the pauper and to the number 
of hours of work, from 2s. to 9s. 6d. The total so disbursed during the 
four or five months was £167 16s. 10d. 

For at least three years, 1829 to 1831 inclusive, there was adopted 
another means of securing that, as far as possible, relief should not be 
granted to the able-bodied without labour being given in return. 
During those years the Lacock overseers made arrangements with the 
farmers whereby such applicants for relief were sent to work on the 
land, the overseers paying their wages but recovering from the farmers 
the sums thus disbursed, as shown by such items in the accounts as 

1829. ‘‘ Paid for digging in Mr. Bowsher’s field Hod. "Sq Mole 

“Received from Mr. Bowsher for labour £2 6s. 8d.” 

In the same year four other farmers repaid the overseers sums vary- 
ing from 8s. 8d. to £2 6s. 9d., and in 1830 £7 15s. 4d. was paid in respect 
of pauper labour. Thus, in finding for the unemployed able-bodied 
poor work on the roads and farms, the Lacock authorities were conforms 
ing to the principle of the Act of 1601 which had placed on all parishes 
the duty of ‘‘setting the poor on work ”’. 


Rate in Aid of Wages. 

Wages, especially in rural districts, were low. In 1818 farm labourers 
in Lacock earned as little as six or seven shillings per week, as is shown 
by a list of reliefs granted. Even as late as 1828 the Vestry ‘“‘ agreed 
that all able-bodied men should receive not less than eight shillings a 
week ’’, but this was only a “‘ pious wish”’ and could not be enforced. 

The Justices in many counties at their Quarter Sessions, especially 
during the last decade of the eighteenth century when there were many 
bad harvests, had urged that a minimum wage should be fixed by 
Parliament ; others favoured the fixing of a scale by which wages 
should be fixed by law in proportion to the current prices of bread. 
In some parts of Wiltshire, according to the Report (1834) of the Com- 
missioners, ‘‘ The parish gives the labourers what they call sometimes 


their ‘make up’ and sometimes their ‘bread money’. The bread 
money is calculated weekly at the price of two gallon loaves for the 
husband, one for the wife, one each for the children. . . and to 


whatever extent the earnings of the family fall short of that sum the 
difference is ‘made up’ in money from the Poor Rates ”’ 

It was more or less in accordance with this scheme that the Lacock 
overseers gave, during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
relief to wage earners. The 1818 list of people in regular receipt of 
parish relief shows that some were able-bodied andinemployment. In 
each case are given the nature of the employment, the name of the 
employer, the wage earned, and the number of dependants; thus 
William Hiscock, a labourer with one child, employed by Farmer 
Joyce and earning six shillings a week received one shilling a week as 
relief. Thomas Bryant, a weaver with six children and earning 10s. 
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received 4s. a week from the parish. Ephraim Dummer, a labourer 
with five children, earning 9s. received 5s. relief. (It is probable that 
the earnings of Bryant and Dummer, 10s. and 9s. respectively, included 
sums earned by children.) It is difficult to ascertain what scale was 
adopted in Lacock; apparently the allowances were such as would, 
with the wages, provide about five shillings, for the man and eighteen 
pence for the wife and for each child.. 

Throughout the country this use of ‘“‘rate in aid of wages’’ had 
disastrous effects ;. the employers were thereby encouraged to maintain 
wages at a low evel! knowing that they would be supplemented by the 
parish. Still more disastrous was the. pauperising effect on the 
labourers, ‘‘ the ‘ bread money ’ is hardly looked upon by labourers in 
the light of parish relief, They consider it as much their right as the 
wages they receive from their employers, and in their own minds make 
a wide distinction between ‘ taking their bread money ’ and ‘ going on 
the parish’’’. (Report of Commissioners of Inquiry.) 


A Modified Roundsmen System. 

In the early autumn of 1830 Lacock Vestry met ‘‘ to consider the 
best means of employing the poor during the ensuing winter’’. It was 
then agreed ‘‘ that the unemployed poor should be distributed among 
the ratepayers in proportion to the assessed annual value in the Poor 
Rate and that such Labourers shall receive Seven Shillings per Week. 


It is further agreed . . . that no person shall have a Man sent to 
them whose Annual Valuation on the Poor Rate does not amount to 
iive,Pounds’:.. . .° Whereit may not be convenient for a House- 


keeper without Land to take a Labourer when sent to her or him they 
may return him to Mr. Thomas Moore on Paying Seven Pence, being 
half a day’s work. It is further agreed that Labourers shall be changed 
every week ”’ 

Under ie Roundsmen system, as usually applied, the overseers 
assigned unemployed parishioners to different farmers in turn. The 
farmers gave the labourers maintenance together with a pittance which 
might depend on the farmer’s appreciation of the work done and upon 
his sense of fairness. In Lacock the wages payable by the employers 
were fixed by the Vestry. 

This method of relief was sometimes called the ‘“‘ Billet System ’’, and 
in 1832 there occurs the item of overseers’ expenditure ‘‘ 16 Weeks’ 
Billet money fill 2s. 14d.’’, that being the sum paid by the parish to 
supplement the wages paid by the farmers to the men ‘ billeted’’ on 
them. 

2 A Pansh Farm. 

Beside adopting the Roundsmen System in 1830, the Vestry entered 
into an agreement with Mr. W. H. Fox Valbot, of Lacock Abbey, where- 
by they became tenants of twenty-five acres of Jand at £2 5s. per acre 
“for the employment of the poor’’. In the first year £60 was spent 
on labour. The amounts received by the overseers for the standing 
crops were from Farmer Curnick for barley, £34 6s. 4d.; from Farmer 
Freeth for barley and beans, £70 6s.; and “ potato land”? brought in 
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£24 4s. 8id. For the next year the cost of labour is not given; there 
are a few items, “‘ for labour’’, but it is not possible to find which are in 
respect of pauper labour supplied to farmers and which of labour on 
the parish farm. But the income is again given, the total being nearly 
£100; wheat fetched £5 10s. an acre, barley £5 5s., peas £4 2s. 6d., and 
vetches £4 per acre. 

The accounts. from. 1832 until after the Chippenham’ Board of 
Guardians had been formed are not found, and therefore it is not 
possible to speak with certainty of the subsequent history of this 
parish farm. There is a piece of land in the south-west part of the 
parish still known to a few of the older inhabitants as ‘“‘ Institution 
Ground’’. If this is the same or part of the same land as that rented 
in 1830 for the employment of the poor, there must have been later 
some association of the workhouse (in the records often called the 
Institution) with the land. In 1859, when the Lacock workhouse was 
finally closed, the Chippenham Board of Guardians credited the parish 
with the value of the crops then standing on the Institution Ground. 

Rate-aided Emigration. A Means of Decreasing Unemployment. 

During the first three decades of the nineteenth century there had 
been in England a rapid increase in the population, and as a result 
there was a surplus of available labour over the demand. The Com- 
missioners of Inquiry expressed their opinion that if relief were no 
longer granted, except in return for actual labour and subject to the 
restraint of the workhouse, the excess of supply over demand would be 
lessened. To diminish the suffering of the labourer during the progress 
of the change they suggested that emigration might be facilitated by 
aid from the poor rate. 

There had already been instances of emigration at the expense of 
parishes, but it had been found that as a rule the persons willing to 
emigrate were not persons in regular receipt of relief but rather the in- 
dustrious and well-behaved. 

Before the date of the Commissioners’ report Lacock had assisted a 
few persons to emigrate, e.g., the Vestry had granted £10 for ‘“‘Wm. 
Banks to go to the Cape of Good Hope”’; and in December, 1831, the 
following resolutions were passed by the Vestry :— 

“ That it is expedient for the Parish to borrow the sum of £500 to 
defray the passage of such persons as may be disposed to emigrate to 
Canada. The above sum to be raised in the Parish and to be repaid 
out of the Poor Rates in the space of 3 years at furthest with 5 per cent 
per annum Interest ”’ 

‘* Resolved that UY ratepayer in the Parish be requested to sign 
his name to this resolution in order that the plan may be adopted by 
universal consent and that no person may be able hereafter to call it in 
question so that there may be ample security to the Lenders ” 

‘Evidently it was feared that some catopayess. might opel to the 
courts to override the resolution. 

Probably fewer persons than were expected availed themselves of 
this opportunity to emigrate, for in the following April a resolution to 
borrow only £240 at 44 per cent. was passed. Nineteen parishioners, 
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including W. H. Fox Talbot, signed the minute. Sixty pounds were 
lent by each of the following :—Geo. Bailey, John Fry, Wm. Brinkworth, 
and Isaac Fussel ; and on May 12th twenty emigrants left Lacock for 
Quebec. They sailed in the ship ‘‘ Wilson ”’ ; owner, Jno. Irving, mer- 
chant ; Captain Webb. 

The twenty emigrants were Abraham Humphries, aged 35, and his 
youngson ; Robert Church, aged 46, and his four children ; John Baker, 
aged 43, his wife and four children; John Tayler, aged 25, his wife and 
child; John Hudd, aged 20; Richard Hudd, Richard Matthews, and 
Elizabeth Thrush. 

Indoor Relief. 

The successive experiments made in providing ‘‘ Indoor Relief’’ for 
the poor of Lacock were in many ways similar to those of individual 
parishes all over the country. 

In 1583, the date of the earliest of the existing parish accounts, there 
was a house called the Church House. An eighteenth century map shows 
it as still standing near the churchyard on the west side. Such church 


houses served many purposes. ‘‘ Closely associated with the Church Ales 
‘was the Church House, one or more cottages which had been given or 
bequeathed to the parish, and........ used for all sorts of public purposes ’’, 


(English Poor Law History, Webb.) The Church Ales of Lacock con- 
continued to be ‘held until about 1628 and yielded a large‘part of the 
church revenue. Insome years there were also held Waywardens’ Ales 
to provide money for the upkeep of the parish roads. The Church House 
was used in connection with the Ales, and it was there that. there: were 
stored the necessary utensils such as those given in the list of articles in 
the Church House which were sold by the churchwardens in 1629 when 
Ales ceased to be held here, ‘‘ vizt. a brass Furnace, X XVtie dishes of 
pewter, a paire of Iron Racks, 2 Spitts, one old gridiron, a fire fork, a 
flesh hook, Three old tablecloths, a towell, and one old Coffer ’’. It 
‘was in a room of the same house that the Vestry met as is shown by 
the particulars of a bill for repairs to the building. 

In many parishes the Church House or part of it was let to a family 
or even more than one family on the condition that it should be avail- 
able for use at the time of the Ale. When placing out poor Lacock 
children in 1598 one child was placed in-the charge of ‘‘ John Mayell 
and his wife......... for one whole year to be kept at their proper Cost 
and Charge during the sayd yeare and they are to have the upper 
Roome where Cabbod dwelleth in the Churche house rent free during 
sayd yeare’’. Thus it appears that as early as 1598 the Church House 
was being used, at any rate in part, as what might be called a Poor 
House. Such use of it was still-being made as late as 1744 when among 
the items of relief appears: ‘ To John Hiscock of ye Church House, Is.”’, 
and five years later, ‘‘ Widow Hiscock of ye Church House laying ill, Is.’’. 
But only one ortwo. probably favowfed, individuals’ or ‘fatiilies were 
accommodated there at any one time; orphans, the sick, and the im- 
potent continued to be boarded out to householders, or, if in their own 
homes, were tended by persons who received small sums from the over- 

eers for such services. As far as it was placed to the use of the poor, 
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the Church House was more comparable with an'almshouse than with 
the workhouse ofa later date, and the accommodation there provided 
for a few was rather a form of relief in kind than of ‘‘ indoor relief ”’ 


The First Lacock Workhouse. 

Neither the Act of 1601 nor any legislation of the seventeenth eerienray 
authorised expenditure of public money on the building of parish 
institutions for the poor; ‘if the parish chose to pay for it out of the 
current rates, there was, we imagine, nothing to prevent the Vestry, 
acting through the Churchwardens and Overseers, from purchasing or 
building the necessary premises and starting what we should now term 
a General Mixed Workhouse’’. (English Poor Law History, Webb.) 
But during the last few years of the seventeenth century there had been 
propounded, in pamphlets and reports by reformers and philosophers, 
including John Locke, schemes for setting the poor on ‘“‘ Profitable Em- 
ployment ’’. This term differed from the ‘‘ Setting the Poor on Work ”’ 
of the 1601 Act which implied finding work for unemployed able-bodied. 
poor for the benefit of the individual... The reformers, regarding the 
wholesale unemployment as a cause of loss to the nation, urged that 
the unemployed poor should be brought together and maintained in 
workhouses and set to work of various kinds, the profit from which 
should relieve the poor rates, and, as one pamphleteer wrote, regular 
government and judicious employment of the poor would be the most 
probable means of raising and securing public credit. 

London, Bristol, Worcester and. a few other cities and large towns, 
in each of which were several parishes, had secured the passing of Local 
Acts empowering their parishes to combine to form one district for the 
administration of the Poor Law and to provide municipal. workhouses. 
In many of these there had been made experiments in the ‘‘ Profitable 
2 a\pho yunennts of the Poor’; but in nearly all cases the -{ Elouses (of 
Industry ’’ had sooner or later become mere Caney Workhouses for 
impotent poor. 


In 1723 (9: Geo. 1 cap. 1) legal power was given to individual | 


parishes to build and maintain workhouses. In establishing these the 
aims in view varied with the parishes ; ‘to quote again from English 
Poor Law History, ‘‘ Except for the common attributes of providing 
lodging and complete maintenance, under some kind of control 

the workhouses of the eighteenth. century differed in their conception 
and in their administration indefinitely one from another’. The writers 
proceed to give typical aims of those parishes which established work- 
houses :—The workhouse as a means of profitably employing the poor ; 
as a penal establishment jas a deterrent ; as an asylum for the impo- 
tent poor ; aS a Means’ of'applying the test of rep as, an institution 
for specialist treatment. - 

In 1758 the Lacock Vestas decided to convert their Poor House, now 
once more called the Church House, from a mere tenement for two or 
three, perhaps favoured, families, to what was in effect a workhouse 
for children. The purpose the Institutioa was intended to serve is 
clearly shown by the memorandum of the Resolution of July, 1758 :— 
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“At a Vestry . . . it was taken into consideration that the 
Expences of maintaining the Poor of this Parish may be reduced by 
employing the poor children and placing them under the Management 
of a Proper Person to instruct them in spinning and carding, and it 
being the Opinion of us whose names are hereunto subscribed that 
the Church House is a proper Place for the Purpose aforesaid It is 
resolved and ordered that Mr. Barrett do fit up and furnish the said 
House with Beds, Turns, and all other Necessarys for the Purposes 
aforesaid And that he be empowered to appoint John Escott and 
Mary his wife to attend and instruct such children . . . sent to 
them for Maintenance and Instruction and that they be allowed for 
their care and Trouble not more than one shilling per week for 
every child, for which allowance they are to provide Food and 
washing and tomend their clothes . . . That y* Persons who shall 
be appointed to the above Charge may engage in the same with 
Frugality and Advantage, it is ordered that Mr. Barrett do build 
a commodious Oven for baking of Bread ”’. 

(Mr. Barrett was one of the overseers.) 

The overseers’ Accounts for that year show many items of expenditure 
involved in conditioning and furnishing the premises for their new use, 
é.g., payments for work done by a carpenter and a mason; for boards 
and stones; for making a grist floor ; for beds, bedsteads, rugs; for 
spinning turns and wheels. The Vestry, as shown by the terms of the 
Resolution hoped, by establishing the institution, to lessen the cost of 
maintaining the poor, to instruct the children in the useful crafts and 
to employ them, and presumably to receive some profits from the work 
done. The overseers’ Accounts for the subsequent eight years, during 
which the institution existed, however show a continuation of the 
steady increase in the cost of the maintenance of the parish poor, and 
there is no record of any income arising from the work of the children. 

During the first year, 1759, eight children were accommodated there, 
and the numbers became even less, three in 1760, and during the next 
three years only two, as shown by such entries as ‘“‘ Paid Betty Bond ”’ 
(then the matron) ‘“‘ for 2 Parish children 8s.’’ As there is no entry in 
respect of outlay on raw material, e.g., wool for spinning, it may be 
assumed that there was little instruction or employment. After the 
early part of 1762 the institution ceased to exist. 

The Second of the Lacock Workhouses. 

In 1766 it was again decided to provide an Institution for the poor. 
The memorandum recording this decision is as follows :— 

‘“Lacock, June 20th, 1766. Ata Vestry this day held it was agreed 
as followeth that it will be of service . . . that a decent place be 
provided for the reception of Children who are too great a burthen to 
their parents, orphans and others by which means they may be brought 
up to labour and instructed in their Duty and be comfortably subsisted. 

‘That the house or houses opposite to the North side of the Church 
will be a proper place for the reception of the said poor. 

‘“‘That the Overseers of the poor, as soon as the said houses are 
vacant, fit up the same in a clean and decent manner for the immediate 
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reception of Twenty poor persons, and provide proper household 
utensils Bedsteds and Beding for the said poor, and Turns and other 
Tools for setting them to work, and that whatever poor are taken into 
the said House are to be clothed and dieted at the expence of the 
parish, and the Overseers to receive and account for the profits of their 
labour. 

“That in the meantime the overseers and other paymasters be 
requested to enquire out proper persons to be Governor and Matron in 
the said Houses to inspect and take care of the poor and keep them to 
work. 

‘That when the said houses are fitted up for the reception of the 
poor no poor person child or children be admitted into the same but by 
order of a Justice of the Peace nor any poor be relieved, except in the 
said Houses, unless their relief be ordered at a Vestry. 

‘That the Overseers do inquire out some person or persons who shall 
be owilling:to “employ, the. poor man they isaid @elouschamn eee sla 
memorandum is signed by John Talbot and Jas. Montagu (Church- 
wardens that year) and by Sam! Smith. 

-: The House (the term ~ Workhouse ~ does not occu im the—memio- 
randum though it was used in subsequent overseers’ accounts) was now 
to accommodate adults as well as children. The memorandum shows 

(a) the children to be received were not limited to orphans or to 
children of parents receiving relief, but they might be children 
whose parents could not afford to maintain them ; 

(b) the children were to be trained to labour and be ‘‘ instructed in 
telaeise ID win 8 ‘ 

(c) the adults were to be set on ‘‘ profitable employment ”’, and the 
overseers were to receive the profits arising ; 

(d) the Institution was intended to serve in some degree as a 
deterrent, as outdoor relief was to be refused except in special 
cases. 

Besides instructing the overseers to select a governor and matron, 
there was the further direction to find a person or persons ‘“‘ willing to 
employ the poor’’. The latter suggests that it was the intention to 
find a contractor to receive on terms the goods produced in the insti- 
tution. Subsequent overseers’ accounts, however, afford no evidence 
that goods were disposed of through contractors. 

A large-scale map of the demesne lands and manor of Lacock, of 
1764, shows that the only cottages then standing near the north side 
of the Church were those forming the still existing plows nearest to and 
north of the entrance to the churchyard. 

Among the documents in the church chest is a copy of the ‘“ Rules 
and Regulations for the Workhouse, Lacock ’’, in the handwriting of 
John Talbot, Esq., then churchwarden. ‘The rules laid great stress on 
cleanliness ; no person was to be placed in the wards until he or she 
had been carefully examined and washed ; the rooms were to be kept 
neat and clean, swept at least three times a week and washed as often 
as necessary ; the windows were to be opened every day except in wet 
weather; the children’s heads and hands and the clothes and beds were 
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to be kept clean, and clean linen was to be supplied weekly ; the beds 
were to be ‘‘ sheeted ’’ once a month ; no victuals were to be eaten out 
of the dining room. 

Some of the rules were such as might make paupers loth to enter the 
House; hours of work were from 6 a.m to 7 p.m. in summer and from 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in winter, with half an hour allowed for breakfast at 
9 a.m. and one hour for dinner at 1 p.m., supper being ‘‘ against they 
leave work ’’ ; bed time was 9 p.m. in summer and 8 in winter ; none to 
go out of the House except into the garden without leave; no tea or 
spirits were to be used in the house ; the pauper’s badge was to be worn, 
and smoking was forbidden except in the workrooms. But in spite of 
such rules and of the determination to grant no outdoor relief except 
by order of the Vestry, it is difficult to imagine that the workhouse 
could deter the poor from applying for relief, for the number on the 
monthly lists of regular recipients, to say nothing of the much larger 
number receiving relief less regularly, at that time had far exceeded the 
accommodation provided in the workhouse. The total expenditure by 
the overseers during the year before the establishing of the institution 
was £213 lls. 43d., while that for the year 1769—70 was nearly £425. 

It has not been possible to ascertain the nature of the work on which 
the inmates were ‘‘ profitably employed ”’ during the first twenty years 
of the workhouse. But the overseers’ accounts show receipts of money 
for work done there—in 1768, £64; 1769, £54; 1772, nearly £94; and 
meld 74, £47. In some’ years there: is given’ only the net cost of 
running the House after deducting the receipts. After 1774 there is no 
separate Workhouse Account, and it would appear that for some years 
the Master was paid per capita for the maintenance of the inmates, for 
such entries as ‘‘ Paid a Month’s Pay for five in the Workhouse ”’ often 
occurs. 

In 1787, though unfortunately no resolution of the Vestry is recorded 
concerning it, there was begun a further experiment in the employment 
Of the poor for profit to the parish. In: that year there. was an 
expenditure of no less than £452 15s. 6d. ‘‘ by the baking’. Probably 
part of the workhouse had been converted into a bakery. The receipts 
“by the baking’”’ that year were £453 6s. 6d. and there are in the 
Overseer’s accounts such entries as 

‘Paid-tor a) Book forthe Baking......:.: 25: 9d." 
(oeaid: fonimaking the Ovent: sc. s..0... Sa 
‘‘Paid William Tayler for 36 sacks...... EO. 

The next year the expenditure on the baking amounted to £442 13s. 7d. 
and the receipts to £460 Is. 3d. Such amounts indicate that the 
bakery was being run as a commercial business selling’ bread to the 
public. After those two years the accounts do not refer to baking, 
though later there were again receipts for work at the workhouse 
amounting in some years to about £70. Whatever that work may have 
been, it was not baking, for there was at that time money being paid 
for “ bread for the Poor ’’. 

About 1798 the workhouse ceased to be a place for ‘ profitable 
employment ”’ and, as in so many parishes where workhouses had been 
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established with definite aims, became merely a general mixed work- 
house for the impotent poor. From that time one finds such entries 
as, ‘‘ Paid for six in the Workhouse, £5’’. The yearly totals of such 
‘“ Workhouse Pays”’ varied from £46 to (in 1801) £182 ; and the weekly 
pay in respect of each inmate was about four shillings. 

In 1766, the year in which this second of the Lacock workhouses was 
established, the Churchwardens on behalf of the parish became tenants 
of a parcel of land called Chock Farm. The agreement between them 
and the owner, Richard Turner, of Lacock, a mason, is among the 
documents preserved. The purpose for which the land was taken is 
not recorded in any memorandum. It may be that the small holding, 
the annual rent for which was only £2 10s., was used to supply stuff for 
the workhouse, in which case itscultivation probably gave employment 
to some of the inmates. There are given at different times items of 
expenditure on the farm, ¢.g., ‘‘Load and half of Straw to Chock 
Farm ’’; ‘‘ 24 feet of Elm Board used at Chock Farm ”’’; but there is 
no item of income arising from it. 


The Third of the Lacock Workhouses. 

The vestry book shows that on June 3rd, 1833, the year before the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, it was decided to build a 
new workhouse. 

As, soon after the passing of that Act, Lacock was incorporated in 
the Chippenham Union of parishes and the administration of poor 
relief passed from the parish authorities to the Board of Guardians, the 
history of the new workhouse lies outside the scope of this treatise. 
The following may, however, be of local interest. 

The contractors for the building were John Gale and George Banks ; 
descendants of both still reside in the village. 

The contract price was £466 5s., but later the sums of £500 and £200 
were borrowed from Mr. Moore and Mr. Fussell respectively to meet 
the cost of building and furnishing the workhouse ; the rate of interest 
on the loan was 5 per cent. 

The Lacock Workhouse was used from 1836 to 1859 as one of two 
within the Chippenham Union of parishes, the other being in that part 
of Chippenham called The Butts. 

The building still stands, the most unsightly block in Lacock, some 
distance from the north side of the chancel of the church. 

The Chippenham Board of Guardians not only paid to the lord of 
the manor a quit rent of one shilling for the new workhouse, but also 
for several years continued to pay rent for the old one, which, therefore, 
may have been used as a sort of annexe to the new one. 


The Law of Settlement and Removal. 


Until 1662 a person wishing to change his place of abode was free to 
move from his parish to another. A man whose livelihood depended 
upon his labour was free to find the best market for that labour. 

ae . . since the Elizabethan statute definitely recognised the 
parish as responsible for the provision of the poor by acompulsory rate, 
it was certain that should difficulty be found in furnishing the necessary 
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funds, the instinct of self-preservation would raise the query: ‘ Who 
then are the poor of the parish?’’’ (The Tvreatment of Poverty in 
Cambridgeshire, 1597—1834.) 

What is usually called the Law of Settlement and Removal was 
passed in 1662, which provided that a person moving his place of abode 
to another parish might be sent back by the overseers of that parish to 
his former parish. Various amendments to this law were made within 
the next forty years. It is unnecessary here to deal separately with 
these ; the law as it stood from 1700 to 1834, a period which practically 
coincides with that covered by the Lacock overseers’ accounts, provided, 
inter alia, that any person coming to live in a parish might be returned 
to the parish from which he came unless 

(a) he, coming to parish X from parish Y, brought with him a 
document, signed by the churchwardens and overseers of Y and 
‘allowed ’’ and signed by two Justices, certifying that if the 
person or his dependants ever became in need of relief they 
would be received back by Y, or if the necessary relief was 
provided by X then Y would reimburse X ; 

or (b) he became the tenant of leasehold house or land of the yearly 
value of at least £10 or the owner of property in the parish of 
the value of not less than £30 ; 

(Bearing in mind that £10 was equal to about £60 according 
to the present value of money, it will be seen that few craftsmen 
or labourers could have availed themselves of this means of 
acquiring settlement.) 

or (c) he was hired for a whole year; 

(If, for instance, a farmer entered into a contract to employ a 
labourer. whose place of settlement was elsewhere, for at least a 
year, the labourer would on completing the year of service have 
acquired settlement in the parish. But however long he might 
work for a weekly wage, unless he had been engaged on a year’s 
contract, his former parish would be still his ‘‘ settlement ’’ 
to which the overseers might return him should he become 
‘“‘ chargeable ’’.) 

or (d) he was apprenticed to a parishioner ; 

(If a boy of parish X completed his apprenticeship under a 
parishioner of parish Y, for the remainder of his life Y would be 
his place of settlement wherever he might subsequently be 
living, unless he should at any time do anything which would 
obtain ‘‘settlement ’’ elsewhere.) 

or (e) he should be elected to serve a parish office. 

If a man and woman, whose places of settlement were respectively 
X and Y, married, the woman acquired the ‘“‘settlement’’ of her 
husband though neither of them before or after marriage lived in X or 
Y ; and, if after marriage they should have children, parish X would be 
responsible for their relief should they ever be in need of it. 

A child born of an unmarried woman had as his ‘‘ settlement” the 
place of his birth. 

Such certificates as are referred to under (a) were more frequently 
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issued after an Amendment of the Act in 1697. But in the Lacock 
chest is found one of 1671. While most of the certificates were issued 
without the stipulation of a time limit, this one was intended to be 
valid for not more than the year during which the churchwardens and 
overseers signing it remained in office :— 

“Wheras Melicent Bradley of our pish of Corsham for the more 
convenient getting her livelyhood desires to live in the pish of Lacock, 
wherefore if y° pishoners of Lacock shall pmitt her soe to doe we the 
minister, churchwardens and oseers of the poor of Corsham aff'sd doe 
hereby pmise that if at any time duering our being in office the said 
Melicent Bradley shall happen to become chargeable through sickness 
or age or lameness y® pishoners of Corsham promise to defray and pay 
all such charges or else upon request made by the ovseers of thé poor 
of Lacock aff'sd to receive back into our sd pish of Corsham she y° 
sd Melicent Bradley and doe hereby declare her to be an inhabitant of 
Corsham aff'sd ”’. 

In a certificate sent to Lacock in 1690 by the parish officers of 
Avening they promised to receive back the person ‘‘ upon any dislick 
or feare you have at any time that hee may become chargeable”’. 
Later certificates are in more formal terms, and, later still, printed 
forms supplied by Law Stationers were used. More than fifty certifi- 
cates are in the chest, the earliest of which are of 1671, 1674, 1690, and 
1694 respectively. It was important that overseers should retain the 
certificates received by them, as otherwise disputes between parish and 
parish might arise later when persons who had brought them might 
need relief. In one of the Lacock overseers’ books is a copy of a 
certificate of 1706 acknowledging that Thomas Jones, then moving from 
Lacock to Frome, had his settlement in Lacock. (The copy was, no 
doubt, entered to serve as a model when writing certificates in the 
future.) Among the items of expenditure of 1740 is tound :—‘“‘ To 
Thos. Jones, of Froom, by order to Redeem his Goods and help him in 
his sickness, £1 ls.””’ Had Lacock refused to relieve Jones, the Frome 
overseers could have produced the certificate sent thirty-four years 
before, or otherwise, as in so many cases, a law suit might have followed 
to obtain a decision as to which parish was chargeable. A certificate 
might be of service even a generation or two after its issue; in 1826 
William Dunkerton applied for relief to the Lacock overseers who 
claimed that his settlement was Warminster, but having received no 
certificate in respect of him, and as Warminster overseers disputed the 
claim, it was necessary that there should be an appeal to the Justices. 
In his examination Dunkerton stated that he was living in Lacock, 
that he was seventy years of age, that he was born in Frome, and that 
his parents’ place of settlement was Warminster. 

The Lacock Overseers began to use a register to record the names of 
persons coming to the parish with certificates, but this was in use only 
from 1706 to 1709 during which time twelve names were entered. One 
entry there is of special interest for it records the arrival of Dr. Edwards 
who brought with him a certificate from the parish of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, Middlesex ; to this entry was added later, ‘‘ Redelivered to him 
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upon being become a p’ishoner by being churchwarden.’’ By election 
to a parish office Dr. Edwards had gained his ‘settlement’ in Lacock 
It is probable that at various times certificates were “ redelivered’’ to 
other persons on obtaining settlement in one or other of the ways 
indicated under (b) to (e) above. 

For the labourer the means most easily available for acquiring settle- 
ment in a parish was by ‘“‘hiring’’. If a man were hired under an 
agreement which stipulated a year’s service, and if that period of 
service was duly completed, he thus acquired a settlement in the parish 
to which he had moved for that service. Sometimes the employer, who 
in the majority of cases would bea ratepayer, was anxious that “ settle- 
ment ”’ in the parish should not be acquired by his employés and thus 
increase the number of persons who might at some future time become 
chargeable to the parish. There are recorded many instances in 
different parishes of employers who, having entered into a contract for 
a year, had dismissed the employé a few days before the completion 
of the year to prevent the labourer from acquiring a settlement in the 
parish. The ruse was not always successful, especially when an appeal 
was made to the Quarter Sessions, as is suggested by the contents of a 
document which gives particulars of a case in dispute between Lacock 
and Melksham parishes as to the place of settlement of Mary Maslin. 
To avoid the expense of an appeal a statement of the facts was sub- 
mitted to Counsel, the two parishes agreeing to accept his decision. 
The document, endorsed ‘‘Case for Mr. Durnford’s Opinion ’’, gives the 
statement made on oath before two Justices by Mary to the effect that 
she was then, 1806, sixty years of age; that she was born in All 
Cannings; that at one time she hired herself to James Edwards, of 
Lacock, and continued there three years ; that subsequently she hired 
herself for a year at a wage of four guineas to James Gingell, yeoman, 
of Melksham ; that eighteen days before the expiration of the year her 
master discharged her, ‘‘ assigning as his reason for doing so that she 
should not gain a settlement in the parish of Melksham, and deducted 
three shillings for the said eighteen days, but told her when the eighteen 
days were expired she might return and live with him at the wages of 
fifteen pence a week which this examinant agreed to, and lived with 
her said master for eleven weeks . . . Is Mary Maslin’s place of 
settlement in the parish of Melksham or Lacock’’? Counsel’s reply 
was, ‘‘I am of opinion that Mary Maslin is settled in the parish of 
Melksham, by reason of her hiring and service there with J. Gingell. I 
consider the transaction relative to the supposed dissolution of the 
Contract between Gingell and the pauper as a gross fraud, practised for 
the purpose of imposing on the parish of Lacock ; and that the Justices 
at the Sessions on an appeal would have viewed it in the same light ”’. 

During the first years of the nineteenth century the overseers’ 
accounts include items concerning the fitting out of girls for domestic 
service outside the parish, e.g. :— 

1811. ‘‘ Lea H’s Daughter to go to London to Service, 6s. 0d.’’ 

‘‘ Paid Mary H— to go to Tinmouth to sarvice, 5s.”’ 
‘““Pd. Wm. P— Daughter to go to London to service, 10s. 0d.”’ 
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As the overseers were thus helping the girls to get work elsewhere, 
there can be little doubt that the employers were engaging them on a 
year’s contract, in which case at the completion of a full year’s service 
Lacock would no longer be the place of settlement of the girls. 

Settlement Acquived by Apprenticeship. 

From 1692 onwards an apprentice acquired a settlement in the parish 
in which he served the apprenticeship. Thus it becamea great tempta- 
tion to overseers to place children as apprentices to parishes other than 
their own, for in this way they would relieve their parish of future 
responsibility not only for the child but also for his future wife and 
children. Writers on Poor Law administration have stressed the fact 
that as a rule overseers endeavoured to bind apprentices to employers 
outside the ‘“‘ home ”’ parish, and thus rid the parish of responsibilities 
in respect of these young people. But it is due to Lacock to record 
that, roughly speaking, one half of the one hundred and ninety-four 
preserved indentures are in respect of children bound to Lacock 
employers. Moreover, more than half were apprenticed to broadweav- 
ing, an industry which continued to flourish in Bradford-on-Avon after 
it had considerably declined in Lacock, and this may be the reason why 
a fourth of the indentures are in respect of apprentices placed there. 
Again, while in each indenture the name of the child is followed by the 
words ‘‘ of this parish ’’, there is in many instances evidence that the 
child was not then living, and perhaps had never lived, in Lacock; @.g., 
a child living in Bradford or Trowbridge might derive his Lacock settle- 
ment from his parents or even grandparents, in which case he would be 
considered ‘‘ of Lacock parish’’, and the overseers might well consider 
the advisability of apprenticing him to an employer in the parish where 
he and probably his parents were already living. That the binding of 
apprentices to places outside Lacock was not always with the view of 
getting a new settlement for the child is suggested by the fact that 
between 1667 and 1691, 2.e., before apprenticeship affected settlement, 
of eight apprenticeships one was to Bristol and the other to Calne. 
Nevertheless, one purpose for preserving the indentures so carefully 
was that there should be no subsequent disputes as to settlement. 

There are among the indentures five of children apprenticed not by 
the overseers but by their parents, and these indentures were probably 
preserved for the same purpose of proving, if necessary, the acquiring 
of settlements. 

Acquivement of Settlement by Marriage. 

That by marriage a woman acquired the settlement of her husband 
often afforded opportunity for the overseers to rid their parish of 
chargeability in respect of a woman in receipt of relief, and the Lacock 
overseers often availed themselves of this opportunity. If a man, 
whose place of settlement was other than Lacock, could be persuaded 
to marry a Lacock woman in need of relief or considered likely to 
become in need of relief, his place of settlement became hers and 
Lacock would not in future be chargeable in respect of her. This would 
be the case even if the man, having his settlement elsewhere, was living 
in Lacock. 
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The overseers would be especially ready to promote such a marriage 
in the case of a single woman known to be an expectant mother, for, 
as has been already stated, an illegitimate child took its settlement 
from the place of its birth ; such items in the overseers’ accounts as one 
in 1754, ‘‘ Paid a man of Trowbridge to marry with Jane Hunt she 
being big with child, {1’’, are thus to be accounted for. Under the 
heading, ‘Allowances for Bastardy’”’, are given examples of ex- 
penditure in connection with such “‘ arranged’’ marriages, expenditure 
including not only that incurred by the marriage itself but also by the 
apprehension and temporary custody of the putative father. The 
largest amount so expended is shown in an entry of 1801, ‘“‘ Expenses 
Marrying Alice Shewring, £6 lds.’’ Without a knowledge of the way 
in which such marriages affected the ‘‘settlement ”’ of the woman one 
might be led to consider the expenditure, so tersely recorded, to have 
been merely a form of ‘‘charity’’ provided from parish funds to 
promote the happiness of the respective bridegrooms and brides. But 
in every instance in which the parish of the man is given it is found 
that he was not of Lacock; and as a rule there was obtained by the 
overseers a Special licence at a cost of 25s., showing that from their 
point of view it was desirable that there should be no delay. 

Parochial Expenditure Incurred by the Application of the Law of 
Settlement. 

The legal proceedings arising from disputes between parish and 
parish as to the places of settlement of persons were the cause of 
expenditure of enormous sums by parish authorities throughout the 
country. A report of the Poor Law Commissioners states that for the 
year ending March 25th, 1834, ‘‘ sums expended in England and Wales 
in suits of law, removal of paupers, etc.’’, amounted to more than a 
quarter of million pounds. It would be difficult to say how much was 
so spent by Lacock during the one hundred and thirty years covered by 
the overseers’ accounts, for items of such expenditure are scattered 
among hundreds of items of relief and expenses. Perhaps the most 
expensive law suit recorded was an appeal made in 1783 by Lacock 
against an order made to remove a man from Ulcomb, in Kent, to 
Lacock :— 

June. ‘‘ Pd. Isaac Hudd to going to Ulcomb to give Notice of Appeal 

against Jno. Young’s Order of Removal...... £3 1S. 6d."? 

July. ‘‘ To caish to Jno. Young to go to Ulcomb ...... £4 4s. Od.” 

‘*To Expenses to Maidstone Sessions ............ £22 17s. Od.” 

This appeal cost Lacock parish over £30; and there are scores of 
items recording expenses in obtaining removal orders, in travelling to 
obtain information concerning settlements of persons, in appeals to 
Justices in Sessions, in fees for Counsels’ opinion obtained for purposes 
of arbitration. In 1742 Lacock disputed with another parish, probably 
Bath, the settlement of widow Savin; the appeal came before the 
Justices at Calne. The total cost of the appeal was about /4, and 
included 10s. 6d. for counsel’s retaining fee, fees for two counsel £2 2s., 
and {1 7s. 8d. spent in obtaining evidence. Lacock must have lost 
the appeal for the widow Savin’s name subsequently occurs among 
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those of persons in receipt of relief from the parish. On two occasions 
the result of an appeal gave such satisfaction that details were entered 
in the vestry book. In 1826 the parish of Hinton Ampner made an 
appeal at Marlborough Sessions, which was adjourned to Devizes 
Sessions, concerning the place of settlement of a man. He had been 
placed at school till twelve years of age by Miss Barbara Davenport, of 
Lacock Abbey, and then she had placed him in the service of Mr. John 
Shakespeare, of Hinton Ampner. The Hinton overseers contended 
that he had been so placed ‘‘ out of charity ’’ and that no settlement 
was thereby gained. An order for his removal from Lacock to Hinton 
had been granted, and on the appeal the order was confirmed. The 
next year Corsham had removed a pauper to Lacock. At the Marl- 
borough Sessions Lacock appealed ; the vestry book records that ‘‘ the 
order was quash? not being one dissenting voice in the Court ”’ 

The accounts show that every year the overseers were giving relief 
to persons living more or less distant from Lacock but whose “ settle- 
ment ’’ was here. Sometimes such relief was sent direct to the pauper, 
but frequently the overseers of the distant parish gave the money and 
recovered it from the Lacock overseers in a lump sum at the end of the 
quarter or year, e.g., April, 1743, ‘‘ Pd. overseers of Kington on Peter 
Woodman’s account, £6 6s. Od.’”’ When a pauper Jiving away from his 
place of settlement was in urgent need, the payments advanced by the 
overseers of the parish in which he was living were often on a more 
liberal scale than those made otherwise. Especially was this so in 
cases of illness. The parish surgeon was usually paid under a contract 
for attendance on paupers, but, when he attended a pauper living in 
the parish but having settlement elsewhere, his fee was often high for 
he would know that the overseers of the ‘‘ settlement’”’ parish might 
not think it worth while to contest the case. Items dated February, 
March and April, 1762, are :— 

‘‘ Expenses for fetching John White from Lydeway, 
witha Jorokem legs... Ss. 5... tert cee ne ees 5s. Od.’” 

(White was living at Lydeway, Urchfont, but Lacock was his place 
of settlement.) 

‘« Pd. John White’s Expenses at Lydeway, with broken 


Teh oaS poe ea ee aR et are hn MeCN EAN esp oh osoaans: £2°12s. Od. 
Paid Doctor Clear for Setting and attending John 
MAVJoneSs iiauelay HERON JEXONNS coocaoscdsdcooaaocauedaoconacc £5° 9s. Od.7 


The fee of £5 5s. charged by Dr. Clear, of Urchfont, was rather more 
than half a year’s salary paid to the Lacock parish surgeon for attend- 
ance on all the poor including cases of accident. 

The remittance of money to Lacock paupers living elsewhere was 
sometimes difficult in days long before present postal facilities existed. 
As late as 1824 a memorandum was entered in the vestry book, ‘ that 
the overseers had sent an order to the Landlord of the Three Cups Inn, 
Bath, to pay Widow Ford and family, residing at Stoke, 6s. per week, 
Widows Hancock and Self 2s. each, and Shewrings two boys Is. each, 
making 12s. per week’’. In 1758 the overseers of Shepton Mallet had 
disbursed £3 9s. in respect of widow Grist, whose place of settlement 
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was Lacock, and the money was conveyed there by the Lacock overseer 
himself, his expenses amounting to 10s. 

Even at his death the pauper living away from his place of settle- 
ment caused extra expense for the overseers; such items as, ‘‘ Mr. 
Taylor for breaking y® Ground for a Trowbridge Child, 3s. 4d.’’, and 
“To the Parson of Corsham for Breaking y® Ground for y*° widow Webb, 
6s. 8d.’”’, are to be accounted for by the fact that, in addition to tlie 
usual burial fees, there was an additional fee of 6s. 8d. (or 3s. 4d. in the 
case of a child) to be paid to the incumbent when a non-parishioner 
was buried. Thus widow Webb, who had lived and died in Corsham, 
Lacock yet being her place of settlement, was a non-parishioner of 
Corsham and the extra fee for ‘‘ breaking the ground ”’ had to be paid 
by Lacock parish. 

Hardships Arising from the Law of Settlement. 

What has so far been said of the Law of Settlement and of its 
administration in Lacock shows to some extent the waste of public 
money incurred as well as the burden of duties imposed on overseers. 
These annually elected officers had to arrange for sums to be remitted 
regularly to Lacock paupers living at distances ; to keep careful records 
of Lacock persons acquiring settlement elsewhere ;-in some cases to 
arrange marriages, when parochial advantage could be thus obtained ; 
to place children out as apprentices to persons, often living in distant 
parishes; frequently to obtain removal orders from the Justices ; to 
attend Justices’ sessions when appeals concerning settlements were to 
bemmade or. opposed: ,In addition to such duties it was, down to 
1814, compulsory that the overseer should personally accompany the 
individuals or families taken under removal orders to parishes however 
distant. But there were other evils arising from the Law of Settlement 
besides the waste of money and the burdens borne by parish officers. 
Among them were the immobility of labour and the restriction of the 
liberty of citizens however good their character. 

It is when we view the Law as it affected the paupers themselves 
that we realise how tragic its results were in so many cases. Among 
bundles of documents in the Lacock chest are some one hundred and 
sixty removal orders dating from 1730 to 1834, a few of them ordering 
removal to Lacock but most of them concerning paupers to be removed 
from Lacock to other parishes. It would be impossible to ascertain 
from the cverseers’ accounts how many people were removed to or 
from Lacock. That there were far more than one hundred and sixty 
is shown by the fact that in the accounts are items of expenditure on 
removals from Lacock in respect of which the orders are not preserved ; 
and again, with a very few exceptions, the orders for removal to Lacock 
are not found. Probably an estimate of three hundred and fifty 
removals during a hundred years would be well within the mark. Ifa 
person in Lacock, whose settlement was elsewhere, was likely to become 
chargeable through age, sickness, or other calamity to himself or a 
member of his family the Overseers could obtain from two local Justices 
an order to remove him and his family. Having obtained this, without 
giving the pauper an opportunity to appeal and without ascertaining 
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whether the parish to which the pauper was to be sent would make an 
appeal, the overseer forthwith conducted him and his family, if any, to 
the destination. Should there later be a successful appeal made the 
overseer would have to fetch him back again to Lacock. Reference has 
already been made to the case of John Young, living at Ulcomb, in 
Kent, who had been removed to Lacockon an Order. Lacock appealed 
to the Maidstone Sessions and Young was ultimately returned to 
Ulcomb. It must be remembered, too, that in many cases the pauper, 
removed from Lacock to his place of settlement because infirmity or 
illness had rendered him chargeable to the rates, had lived most, if not 
all, of his life in Lacock, and after removal would be among perfect 
strangers. Until 1795 a pauper might be removed even whileill. 1755 
Ann Andrews, living in Lacock, but whose settlement was Overton, 
near Marlborough, was ill and in need of relief from the rates. The 
overseers obtained an order for her removal in spite of her illness, but 
were considerate enough to arrange that she should not only be 
conveyed by the overseer in person but that she should be attended by 
a woman :—‘‘ To Expenses of carrying Anne Andrews to Overton with 
an Order and a woman to attend her, Horse and Self, ]3s.”’ 

There are a few other instances in which provision was made for a 
female to attend a sick woman under removal. Items of expenditure 
on removal of paupers are scattered through the accounts, e.g. :—1761. 
““To Expenses Bringing William P— and wife from Reading, and a 
Horse to Ride by and money paid to y° Overseers of Reading what they 
had Disbursed for her need, £3 16s. 7d.”’ 

It was not until 1795, when the Law of Settlement had been in 
operation more than one hundred and thirty years, that it was so far 
ameliorated as to forbid the removal of paupers until they had actually 
become in need of relief and to order that in cases of infirmity or 
illness the order of removal should be suspended until the sick person 
should be fit to be removed. 


An Inexplicable item of Expenditure, 

One item of the overseers’ expenditure in 1816, apparently bearing 
on “‘settlement’’, seems inexplicable :—‘‘ George Bailey on account to 
make himself Parishioner, £1’’. Land in Lacock, called Ashleys, was 
held by Baileys, and the name occurs in the assessment lists for 1793 
and for many subsequent years. A George Bailey of that family was 
in 1824 one of the paymasters who signed the overseers’ account for 
that year. He died in 1842 leaving £100 for the benefit of the poor of 
Lacock, a charity still administered. If he was the George Bailey 
referred to in the 1816 item he would already have been a parishioner. 
If, on the other hand, he was not of that family, but a man of small 
means, it is difficult to understand the reason for the overseers’ 
expenditure of £1, for overseers were anxious to keep down the number 
of possible claimants for relief. The item has been submitted to two 
authorities on the history of the administration of the Poor Laws, Dr. 
E. M. Hampson and Dr. Peyton, both of whom regard the item as 
inexplicable. 
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Legislation for the Repression of Vagrancy. 

Until Tudor times the care and maintenance of the poor of each 
parish was regarded as the duty of the congregation of the parish 
church, The minister and churchwardens were the administrators of 
the relief provided more or less voluntarily by the parishioners. 

Although 1535 is the date of what may be considered to have been 
the first Poor Law, there had been from the days of the Saxon Kings 
laws of varying degrees of severity against vagabondage and mendicancy. 
This repressive legislation, however, had not been accompanied by 
measures designed to remove the causes of vagrancy. One purpose in 
view in framing the various vagrancy laws during the late-fourteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries was to keep the labourer bound to the land 
as he had formerly been under the feudal system. 

These laws were frequently amended, but as the preserved Lacock 
records refer chiefly to the eighteenth century, it is necessary here to 
give only some idea of the law as it stood during most of that time. 
In 1718 the then existing Vagrancy Laws were, with some amendments, 
reduced to one Act. Again, in 1744, after further repressive legislation, 
the Vagrancy Laws were codified and offenders were divided into three 
classes :— 

I.—Disorderly. 

(a) Those threatening to run away from their wives and 

children ; 

(b) Persons who, having been taken under a Removal Order 

from a parish, unlawfully returned to it ; 

(c) Persons without means living idly and refusing to work ; 

(d) Those begging from door to door. 

II.—Rogues and Vagabonds. | 

(a) Men leaving wives and children chargeable to the parish ; 

(b) Persons collecting money under false pretences, minstrels, 
jugglers, actors, gipsies, fortune tellers, and numerous 
other wandering folk. 

IIlI.—Incorrigible Rogues. 

These included all persons who, after having been punished as 
rogues and vagabonds, committed any of the offences 
under the law. 

The parish constable might apprehend any offenders of the first two 
classes and a single Justice could order such, both men and women, to 
be stripped to the waist and publicly whipped ‘‘ until the body be 
bloody ” and order their removal to their respective places of settle- 
ment, or he might commit them to the Bridewell or House of Correction 
to await trial at the next Quarter Sessions. Ifa vagrant was adjudged 
to be of the third class, an Incorrigible Rogue, the Justices in Quarter 
Sessions might cause him to be whipped publicly on three successive 
market days. Ona further offence he might as a felon suffer death or 
be transported to the plantations. 

The severity of the penalties made Justices disinclined to inflict them. 
Though the Lacock records show that the parish officers had frequently 
to deal with vagrants, there is no evidence to show that the village 
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whipping-post was used ina single instance. A few items record ex- 
penditure incurred in taking persons to the Bridewell or House of 
Correction at Devizes, e:¢°; + Vo William Street and) Jonny Spencer 
Constables for carrying people to Bridewellas by Bill appears...14s. 0d.’’, 
but it cannot be assumed that in all such cases vagrants were concerned 
as there were offences other than vagrancy for which persons were com- 
mitted to the Bridewell. 

A careful study of the hundreds of items referring to people on the 
roads leads to the conclusion that the Lacock authorities were more 
anxious to get such persons to move on to another parish than to secure 
their punishment, and the overseers often gave them small doles to 
help them on their way. Whena vagrant appealing for help was ill, 
he frequently not only received money but was conveyed to the next 
parish on his route. If he stayed his illness might involve the parish 
in expense as 1s shown by such entries as: 

1726. ‘‘ Paid toa sick Travelling woman and two children for Eight 

Days Maintenance and a nurse to attend her 10s. 6d.” 
1736. ‘‘Pd. Jobn Nowell fer a coffin for a strange Woman...7s. Od.” 
“Pd. for Wine & other things fora Travelling Woman ls, 6d.”’ 
GG Pls store Ine Slovo wGl Ce saneVay% Ose IMEI ggscccc0s000s0000006 3s. 6d.” 
“Pd: tor bread: cc1@heeselcq Brann tor her pila eee Is. 4d.”’ 

That the overseers were anxious to avoid the risk of incurring such 
expenditure and were ready to help, and sometimes even to bribe, sick 
travellers to move on is shown by many such entries as :— 


IMWA405 > 32 Roya! travelling woman, with three children, to go out of 
the parish, 6d.” 
1755. ‘‘To a sailor on y*® road, w” a wife and child, by y® order of 


Minialloouya(EWem|ustice)) lsmocd 

1779. ‘Traveller upon the road with a sick child, Is.” 

That consideration of the parish exchequer exceeded consideration 
of the condition of the sick person and that of the welfare of other 
parish communities is shown by an entry of 1743 :— 

‘Gave to two people with Small Pox, Is. 6d.” 

‘““To Thomas Moore Seeing them out of y® Parish, Is.” 

Lacock was by no means unique in thus ridding itself of unwanted 
visitors; in 1744 a neighbouring parish had foisted a vagrant cripple 
on the parish by “dropping ”’ and leaving him “at Benj. Brinkworth’s ”’ 
(probably at the “‘ Axe’”’ Inn). Lacock in turn spent 4s. 6d. in convey- 
ing him out of the parish. 

But the appearance in the parish of a vagrant woman suspected of 
being pregnant gave alarm to the overseers. Should she be delivered 
of a child while in the parish, not only would there be the expenses of 
her board, lodging, and nursing to be met, but, far more serious from 
the overseers’ point of view, should she be unmarried, Lacock would be 
the place of settlement, perhaps for life, of herillegitimate child. There 
are several items referring to suchcases. (In transcribing the following 
items some of the coarser expressions have been paraphrased) :— 

1724. ‘Paid for Carrying a poor Woman with child and gave 

to her 2s. 4d.”’ 
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1744, ‘‘ A Strange Woman pretending herself in travil, 6s.” 

1742. ‘‘A Travelling woman ready to lye in to get her out of the 

parish,-Is: 6d.’ 

In at least two instances the attempts to remove the women were 
too late :— 

1740. ‘‘ Pd. for a travelling woman in Labour and pd. Geo. Frank- 
ling having her out of the parish, 2s. Pd. her to go out of the parish, 
2s. Firing, houseroom, and lodging. Two women to sit up, ls. For 
beer, ls. 6d. Paid the midwife Is. Pd. for necessaries for child, Is. 6d.”’ 

1755. ‘‘To a Sailor and his wife pregnant as they said and three 
children on the road, 3s; 2d.”, and. a few days later ‘‘ To y® Sailor’s 
Wife in Labour, 4s.’’ 


The Abuse of Travellers’ Passes. 

In spite of, and perhaps as a result of, the severity of the laws against 
it, vagrancy steadily increased during the eighteenth century. The 
trouble and expense to which parishes and counties were put by the 
apprehension and custody of vagrants, their conveyance to Quarter 
Sessions for their trial, their maintenance in gaol if convicted, and 
their subsequent transport out of the county led Justices and other 
authorities not only to provide doles to vagrants but also to adopt 
another extra-legal course. Bv the Act of 1597 a maimed or discharged 
soldier or a shipwrecked mariner travelling to his destination, if carry- 
ing a certificate or ‘“‘ pass ’’ from his officer or a Justice, might demand 
relief from the overseers of parishes through which he passed. In the 
eighteenth century, though no legislation had provided for the extension 
of the use of passes to others than such soldiers and mariners, 
passes were being carried by people on the roads including many 
vagrants, for whom they were in effect licences to apply to overseers 
for assistance. ‘‘ It seems to have beencommon, throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth century, for a Justice of the Peace, and apparently 
any other person of authority or position, to give a sort of written pass- 
wor or certiicate-of character. to. poor persons setting out .on “a 
journey’. (English Poor Law History. Webb.) The Lacock accounts 
give hundreds of items of assistance given to persons with passes, 
especially from the fifth decade of the century onwards, e.g. : 

1742. ‘Two Women with a pass, 6d.”’ 

1743. <‘‘ Soldier with a pass, ls,” 

1750. ‘‘ To nine Sailors with a pass, 2s.”’ 

1751. ‘‘Gave six men with a pass by order of Mr. Crew (a 

stice), Is.’ 

1760. ‘‘To aman witha pass, Is.’ 

Yet, except in the cases of maimed or discharged soldiers or sailors or 
ship-wrecked mariners, the issue of passes was, strictly speaking, illegal, 
and some parishes, comparatively few, refused to assist the bearers. 


, 


The‘ Pressing’ of Vagrants for His Majesty’s Forces. 
An Act of 1744 provided that a male over twelve years of age might, 
after punishment for vagrancy, besent to serve in the sea or land forces. 
It may be that the following entry refers to vagrants so pressed :— 
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1746. ‘Paid John Oliver, late Constable for the Suppressing and 
taking of Three Men for the King’s Service and Carrying of Daniel 
Barrier to Prison, £3 Ils.”’ 


The Steady Increase in Expenditure on Poor Relief in Lacock During the 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Centuries. 

The expenditure on Lacock poor relief steadily increased during the 
period covered by the accounts of the overseers. Such an increase was 
shown all over the country. ‘The Board of Trade in 1696sendeavoured 
to obtain information from all parishes in the kingdom as to the amount 
annually expended on poor relief, but returns were received from 
considerably less than half the parishes. On the basis of those returns 
it was computed that the amount was £400,000. By 1818 the nation 
was annually spending eight million pounds on the maintenance of its 
poor. 

While the expenditure of the country as a whole during that period 
was increased twentyfold, that of Lacock increased in almost the same 
proportion. Taking the year of highest expenditure in each decade the 
almost steady growth may be shown thus :—1724, £119 ; 1735 (the only 
year in the decade of which there is a record), £170; 1741, £500; 1757, 
£487; 1767, £631 (but of this £212 was expended in fitting up a work- 
house) ; 1773, £775; 1787, £971; 1799, £971 (not including “‘ militia 
pays ’’) ; 1807, £1,350 ; 1817, £1,900 ; 1829, £1,350; 1831, £1,706. 

Probably owing to the rapidly rising poor rates all over the country, 
overseers were called upon in 1751 to make a return showing their 
expenditure during the years 1748—1750, and in the Lacock accounts 
for 1751: appears :—‘‘ To expenses going to the Constable of the 
Hundred with an account of what Money the Poor have had since (sic) 
1747 to the year 1750 ”’. 

In considering the yearly expenditure of the overseers it must be 
remembered that a not inconsiderable part of it was in respect of other | 
than poor relief. Not only the cost of administration but bastardy 
payments, almost invariably more than the overseers recovered from 
the putative fathers ; lawyers’ fees and other expenses incurred by 
«Removal ’’ appeals and by the traversing of indictments of the parish 
in respect of the roads and bridges ; coroners’ fees, the parish quotas for 
the upkeep of the county gaols and bridges ; all these with others were 
included among the disbursements. Among the papers in the Lacock 
Church chest is a copy of a Return for the years 1801 to 1817 showing 
for each year the Poor Rate collected, the amount paid in relieving the 
poor, and the expenditure on other than relief. Thus for 1807 the 
Return shows :—Poor Rate collected, £1,171 10s.; law expenses, nil ; 
levies for county gaols and bridges, £39 12s. 8d.; widows and families 
of Militiamen, £33 12s. 6d.; travellers with passes, 6s.; fees for over- 
seers, {2 12s. 5d.; other expenses, £6 10s.; nett amount paid in relief 
of the poor, £1,133 Ils. 

The county paid for the upkeep of its gaols and for the transport of 
vagrants from the county to places outside it; it also paid its quota for 
the maintenance of poor prisoners in the Marshalsea and King’s Bench 
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prison. To meet these expenses the county fixed a quota for each 
parish to be paid annually, sometimes ‘‘ Gaol and Marshalsea Money ”’, 
sometimes ‘‘ Vagrancy Money ’’, and sometimes both. A memorandum 
of 1699 shows that the Lacock quota was fixed by the Quarter Sessions 
at lls. lld., equivalent to a rate. of one-eighth of a penny in the f. 
Even after 1739, when county rates were consolidated, and until 1814 
the Lacock County Rate continued to be multiples of thatsum. ‘‘ Gaol 
and Marshalsea money ”’ appears in the accounts spelt in many ways 
but never correctly ; the overseer of 1755 evidently thought that the 
levy bore some relation toa village some ten miles away, for his render- 
ing is ‘‘ The Goal of Marshfield ”’. 

“Between 1774 and 1815 the different County Executives had been 
slowly but continuously building or rebuilding the gaols and Houses of 
Correction ; during the same half-century they had been steadily 
increasing the county expenditure on bridges; and, in the early part of 
the nineteenth century, some Courts of Quarter Sessions began to erect 
costly lunatic asylums. The cost of all these services had to be levied 
on the ratepayers. Parishes accustomed to pay out to the High Con- 
stable a few shillings now and again, for some occasional and scarcely 
heeded county levy, now found themselves compelled regularly to con- 
tribute each quarter an ever-rising County Rate of almost as many 
pounds as they had once paid shillings......... (The Parish and the 
County. Webb.) The growth of the Lacock County Rates is in 
accordance with these statements. From 1725 to 1777 the yearly sums 
were never more than £4 15s. 4d.; from 1777 to 1810 the average 
amount was £11 10s., and in the year 1831 £130 13s. 8d. was paid to 
the county. 

Not so extra-parochial, but yet also not of the nature of poor relief, 
were the payments of expenses incurred by the parish constables in 
apprehending persons and holding them in custody, by the repairing of 
the parish stocks, and by coroners’ inquests. There are many items 
like the following :— 

1828. ‘‘ Paid the tythingmen of Corsham for taking Isaac H. to 

POTISOM se s5. cc 8s.”’ 

1752. ‘‘ Pd. Thos. Coles for mending y® Iron of y® Stocks...Is. 4d.” 

1829. ‘‘ Coroners Inquest for Sarah B. with bailiffs Fees £2 10s. 4d.’ 
(The bailiff served in some matters as assistant to the Constable of the 
Hundred.) 

If a murderer was allowed to escape through the neglect of the con- 
stables or the failure of the inhabitants to join in the ‘‘ Hue and Cry ”’, 
the whole Hundred might be fined, and in cases of robbery or arson the 
Hundred might have to make good the loss. In 1768 Lacock parish 
through the overseers ‘‘ Paid for a Robery......... £11 Os. 54d.” 

The upkeep of its roads was, like the care of its poor, a responsibility 
of the parish, which annually elected its surveyors of the road and, 
when necessary, Jevied on the inhabitants a rate to meet their expend- 
iture. Although the overseers’ accounts and those of the surveyors 
were distinct, the vestry on one occasion used a balance in the hands 
of the surveyors to clothe and apprentice a poor child. In 1755 the 
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overseers from the Poor Rate ‘‘ paid to the Highways £15 15s. 53d”, 
and shortly afterwards ‘“‘ paid Mr. Montagu in part of a Bill due to 
Highways £2 2s. Od.’’; it is probable that the parish had been “‘ pre- 
sented ’’ in respect of the condition of one of its bridges and that the 
Justices in Quarter Sessions had ordered its repair under the super- 
vision of the local Justice, Mr. Montagu. 


Some Sources of the Revenue for the Purpose of the Relief of the Poor 
im Lacock. 


From 1583 until 1588, when the first ‘‘ collectors for the poor’’ were 
appointed in Lacock, the cost of the relief of the poor continued to be 
met by the more or less voluntary contributions received by the church- 
wardens from the parishioners ; thenceforward a poor rate was levied 
annually. There are not preserved overseers’ accounts of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries except for the years 1590 to 1613 and 1666 
to 1774, and these afford no clue to the rateable value of the parish, 
but a Waymen’s account of 1642 shows that a rate of 4d. in the £ 
yielded £19 13s.4d. The rateable value must therefore have been about 
£1,179. The assessment lists of the eighteenth century show that until 
1790 the assessed value of rated property was still between £1,100 and 
£1,200, and also that no rates were paid on houses but only on 
‘“uncovered’’ land. The steady increase in the cost of poor relief 
during that century was probably the reason for having in 1790 a 
re-valuation and for drawing up an assessment lst which should 
include properties hitherto unassessed. Each property was now valued 
at a much higher amount than had appeared in former lists. The 
following are typical of the changes then made. 


Before 1790 Assessment. 1780 Assessment 
Notton Farm £63 10s. Od. £309 
Wick Farm £70 £275 
‘Cuckoo Bush Farm £46 10s. £175 
Bewley and Stroud £22 10s. £80 


Included for the first time were assessments of houses and stock in 
trade, e.g., ‘‘ Timothy Phelps fcr his house, £4 ; for his stock in trade, 
5s.’ The total assessment was £4,276 5s., nearly four times the former 
amount. 


The minutes of a vestry meeting, held in 1821, show that there was 
dissatisfaction, and in 1825 it was resolved that ‘“‘ A Survey and Valua- 
tion of all houses and lands be made’’. After some delay this valua- 
tion was made, at a cost of £150, and the 1827 rate book shows the 
rateable value of the parish to have been assessed at £5,333 3s. 4d. on 
lands and £70 17s. 6d. on houses (presumably not including houses and 
cottages attached to the assessed lands). No farmers or other occupiers 
of land are assessed on their stock but only tradesmen, as baker, grocer, 
carpenter, victualler, clothier, etc. 

The front page of the 1827 rate book bears the title, ‘‘ An Assessment 
made upon the Inhabitants and Occupiers of the Parish of Lacock for 
the Relief of the Poor and for such other purposes as is allowed by Act 
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of Parliament . . . froma late Valuation made by Thomas Little, 
of Biddestone ’’. 

Though the poor rate formed the bulk of the overseers’ revenue, in 
their annual statements they often debited themselves with sums from 
other sources. Nearly every year money was received under bastardy 
orders from putative fathers, but these sums were never equal to those 
paid by the overseers to the mothers of illegitimate children; in 1817 
the bastardy money amounted to £90, but the overseers received only 
£35. There were during the Napoleonic wars considerable sums received 
from the treasurer of the county to reimburse the overseers for moneys 
distributed to militiamen and their families. Fines imposed by the 
Justices for certain offences, such as selling beer without a licence, 
poaching, stealing wood, and trading on the Sabbath, were ordered by 
Parliament to be devoted to the relief of the poor of the parish in which 
the offences were committed. Only on a very few occasions apparently 
did the Lacock overseers receive any such fines; the following are 
almost the only instances recorded :— 

1752. ‘‘ Received from Mr. Montagu being money forfeited by some 
men for fishing, 10s.”’ 

1753. ‘‘ Rec’ by Fine laid on Benjamin B. for selling of Beer, £1’. 

(Benjamin was the landlord of the ‘‘ Axe”’’, and his offence may have 
been that of selling on the Sabbath.) 

‘Rec? from Thos. G. for stealing Wood, 5s.” 

“ Rec? of Wm. S. for selling Goods on y® Sabbath, 5s.’’ 

‘“ Rec? of Sarah W. for selling Beer without a Lycence, 16s.” 

During 1787 and 1788, when a bakery for the supply of the public 
was being run at the Workhouse, the sales amounted to £910 in all; 
but as expenditure on fitting up the ovens and on wheat, flour, etc., 
amounted to at least £896, the overseers received little from the 
venture. 

For the crops of the Parish Farm, from 1830 to 1835, there were 
received considerable sums. By how much these exceeded the cost of 
labour and cropping cannot be ascertained. Smaller sums were 
received, during comparatively short periods, for spinning and perhaps 
basket-making at the Workhouse. 

One of the items of receipt of 1752 is, ‘‘ To a coat belonging to Jarvis, 
7s.’ One may reasonably assume that Jarvis had been buried “ by 
the parish ”’, for the value of the coat was approximately equal to the 
cost of a parish burial at that time. 


The Justices. 

During the whole period covered by those Lacock records under 
consideration there was no Government Department such as the late 
Local Government Board or the present Ministry of Health to supervise 
and direct the administration of the laws. This is the chief cause of 
the differences between parish and parish in their methods of parochial 
government. A Law, concerning county or parochial affairs such as 
the maintenance of the roads and bridges, or the relief of the poor, or 
the repression of vagrancy, having been enacted by the Legislature, it 
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was left to the County Justices in Quarter Sessions to impose the 
duty of its administration upon the proper officials. 

On a ‘Single Justice ’—a Talbot of Lacock Abbey, or a Montagu 
of Lackham, or, later, an Awdry of Notton—rested the duty of 
supervision over the Lacock overseers. The local Justice might direct 
relief to be given to an individual who had met with refusal from the 
overseer, or he might, though less often, order its discontinuance in 
another case. 

The overseers’ annual account was submitted and passed by two or 
more Justices of the Division sitting at Chippenham in Petty or Special 
Sessions. Among the signatures of Justices passing the Lacock 
accounts at different times are those of Robert Long, G. Hungerford, 
Baynton, Petty, and of William Lisle Bowles the Clerical Justice and 
Poet. At the same time there were submitted the names of four or 
more persons nominated by the Vestry for the office of Overseer for the 
ensuing year, and from these the Justices chose two. Although the 
sanction of the Justices of the Division was by law required for the 
levying of a poor rate, careful search of the Lacock records has not 
discovered any evidence that such sanction was ever obtained. In 
1828, however, the overseers had to repay to the inhabitants £581 9s. 8d. 
levied ‘‘ by a Poor Rate Granted ”’ (presumably by the Vestry) ‘‘ Septem- 
ber 14th, 1827, which was Quash® by order of the Quarter Sessions ”’. 

When, by the Act of 1692, it was ordered that there should be made 
a list of the poor of the parish to receive relief during the year and 
that no other person should be relieved except by order of a local 
Justice, an excessive burden was placed on him. The list of ‘ extra- 
ordinaries’’ given in a single month sometimes contains hundreds of 
items—doles of sixpences and shillings, two yards of serge for Drugg 
Hiscock, a coat for John Pudding’s grandson, etc. The local Justice 
could not be expected to devote his time to such detail, and early in 
the eighteenth century began to give very few orders for relief, except 
in cases where appeal had been made to him by paupers, but left much 
to the discretion of the Lacock Overseers. 


The Lacock Vestries. 


Whether open parish vestries had any legal power under the Poor 
Law is doubtful. The power and responsibility, under the Justices, 
was by the 1601 Act vested in the overseers, and, although in 1692 
another Act directed that the parishioners should meet yearly in vestry 
in order to draw up a list of the poor to receive relief, it is doubtful 
whether it had any legal authority to take part in the administration 
of poor relief. The Commissioners’ report of 1834 stated, “ .. . it is 
very difficult to say what is the legal authority as to matters of relief 
of an open vestry, or whether such a body has now in fact, on such 
matters, any legal authority at all. It appears however, . . . that 
almost everywhere the practical influence of the vestry is very great, 
that it forms the ruling authority of the parish, a sort of council of 
government, of which the overseers are members . . . but voting 
among the others and submitting to be controlled by the majority ”’. 
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The Lacock annual vestry meeting, usually held during Easter week, 
was open to all ratepayers. The minutes and memoranda from 1583 
to 1821 are preserved, and these show that, at the open annual vestry, 
only church affairs were discussed and churchwardens appointed. In 
none of the Lacock records earlier than 1759 is the name “ vestry ”’ 
found, the assembly being called either.a ‘‘ Parish Meeting’’ or “A 
Meeting of the Inhabitants ’’. 

Authority to control the secular affairs of Lacock had at some time 
been given to, or, more probably, assumed by, a ‘“‘close’”’ body, the 
minutes and memoranda of which for the years 1701 to 1715 and for 
1817 to 1843 are preserved. These are not in the same book as that 
which contains the minutes of the annual open vestry meetings. In 
none of the meetings of the ‘‘ close’ body were church affairs discussed, 
although the minutes of its meetings after about 1800 usually begin 
with the words, ‘‘ At a Vestry ’’; before that date its members had 
assumed the name of “ Paymasters’, ¢e.g., ‘Ata Vestry we. the 
paymasters ...’’. The signatures to some of the resolutions show the 
paymasters to have been the churchwardens, the overseers, and a few 
of the more substantial ratepayers. 

This close vestry met at irregular intervals and sometimes three or 
four times a year. It dealt with matters of poor relief and less 
frequently with matters concerning the roads; in 1823 it passed a 
resolution strongly protesting against the proposed establishment of a 
penny postal service between Lacock and Chippenham ; and in 1832 it 
formed itself into a ‘‘ Local Board of Health for the purpose of putting 
in execution all necessary measures for preventing the spreading of the 
colera and mitigating the sufferings of the afilicted ’’. 

The Lacock close vestry annually nominated persons, usually four, 
from whom the Justices selected two to serve as overseers ; at the end 
of each year it received the overseers’ accounts which were subsequently 
‘passed ”’ by the Justices ; it authorised the levying of the necessary 
poor and other parochial rates; it arranged for the re-valuation of 
property for rating purposes. It occasionally gave instructions to the 
overseers with regard to doles to individual paupers, but probably only 
when the overseers had referred to the vestry for instructions, eé.g., it 
might order Is. to be added to A. B.’s monthly pay, or a few shillings 
to be paid to Sarah G. for a sick pauper’s lodging and nursing ; or, 
with utter disregard of distinction between the overseers’ accounts and 
those of the surveyors, that ‘“‘money in the hands of the surveyors of 
the highways . . . shall be paid unto the overseers of the poor . . . in 
order to cloathe and place out as an Apprentice Elias the sone of 
Richard H. deceased ”’. 

By 1817 it is probable that the monthly payments at the ‘‘ pay 
table’? were being made by some permanent official of the parish, 
perhaps the parish clerk, for in that year and again in 1825 and 1826 
the vestry resolved that the paymasters, or six of them, should attend 
on the monthly pay days. 

The undemocratic character of the close vestry is demonstrated by a 
resolution of 1821, that after Mr. Phelps should have received ‘“‘ the 
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measure of the lands’”’ sent in to him by the occupiers, he was “ to 
compare them with the book and if found correct it is then to be sealed 
up and deposited with Mr. Paley ”’ (the Vicar) “‘ and it is firmly agreed 
by us . . . that no persons but Mr. Paley shall be permitted to inspect 
the book’’. But perhaps the best proof that Lacock was being 
governed by an oligarchy is to be found in the overseers’ accounts from 
1809 to 1836. These give the expenditure on vestry suppers each year ; 
the following are typical of the entries :— 

1809. May. “Pd. Mr. Bailey for a Leg of Veal and Mutton for 

Vestry; 17s. 
1811. “‘A gammon of Bacon, Ils. 3d.” 
‘““Pd. James Blackham Bill for Vestrys, £7 4s. 94d.”’ 
(Blackham was the host at the “‘ Angel ’’, Lacock.) 
1812. ‘* James Blackham’s Bill, £8 7s. 10d.”’ 
1813. ‘‘ Pd. Jas. Blackham for Vestries, £1 Is. 6d.” 
And in the month of May of the same year— 
““ Pd. Mr. Bailey for Meat for Vestry, 17s. 8d.” 
“Pd. Jas. Blackham’s Bill for Vestry, £1 8s. 6d.” 
“Pd. Samuel Help’s Bill for Bacon. for 3. Vestrys. -Dhos- 
Bailey’s do., £2 6s. 24d.” 

The overseer of 1815 in his account had several such items; he may 
have desired to draw as little attention as possible to them, for he 
includes one with other items of a very different kind :— 

Robt..W., iss; Hannah S., ls.; Steph. Hl, 2s., Vesta sieiiiss Odea 
The details of some of the bills snow that he vestries thought mehly 
of gammon of bacon. 

And so the vestry suppers continued to be held until 1836, two years 
after the passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, when for the first 
time the accounts of the overseers were sent in to the Chippenham 
Board of Guardians and audited. To the simple item, ‘‘ Mr. Black- 
ham’s Account’’, the official auditor, less sympathetic and easy-going 
than the Chippenham Justices had been, added the equally simple but 
kill-joy remark, ‘‘ Not allowed ”’ 

When matters of such importance as the establishing of a workhouse 
or the re-assessment of the parish were to be considered the close 
vestry sometimes arranged for a meeting of the ratepayers to be held ; 
there was announced in the Parish Church by the parish clerk on May 
27th, 1827 :— 

‘The Parish Officers give notice that a Vestry will be held at the 
Church on Friday next, at two o’clock in the afternoon, to take into 
consideration what proportion the houses and stock-in-trade shall bear 
to the new Poor Rate ” 

The Sturges Bourne Act of 1819 provided that parishes might 
appoint Select Vestries to deal with poor relief affairs. Such Select 
Vestries differed from the Close Vestries in that the members were 
elected annually. In April, 1834, notice was given in Lacock Church 
that ‘‘ The churchwardens and the Overseers desire the Inhabitants to 
meet in Vestry . . . to nominate persons to be a.Select Vestry for the 
said parish under the Act 59 Geo. 3. c. 12”’. The minutes of that 
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meeting leave us in doubt as to whether the Select Vestry was formed, 
and no later entries in the Vestry Book show that a Select Vestry ever 
functioned. Within the year was passed the Poor Law Amendment 
Act and much of the work of the Lacock Vestry was transferred to the 
Chippenham Board of Guardians. 


Lacock Overseers of the Poor. 

The officers concerned in the government of a parish were the 
churchwardens, the constable, the overseers of the poor, and the 
surveyors of the roads. All of these were elected annually. A 
parishioner elected to serve any office was bound to serve; a certain 
few were exempt from this obligation, e.g., peers, justices, clergymen, 
lawyers, and qualified medical men. Comparatively rarely were women 
elected to any office, and only twice did women serve in Lacock, where, 
in 1755, Mrs. Bushell was one of the overseers, and, in 1759, widow 
Tayler served the same office. 


How burdensome the office of overseer must have been may be seen 
by a cursory examination of the Lacock books of accounts. Besides 
attending regularly at the ‘‘ pay table’ to hand the ‘“‘ pays’’ to paupers 
whose names were on the ‘‘ monthly list’, he was constantly being 
approached by applicants for ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ reliefs—a shirt for a 
boy, a new shift fora woman, a foul-weather coat for a man, money 
and malt for a woman at her confinement, the repair of a wooden leg, 
payment of rent for a poor person, and sixpences or shillings for others 
in special need. Sometimes in a single month such items were numer- 
ous. During his year of office there must have been a number of 
applicants at the overseer’s door. He knew that if, exercising his 
discretion, he refused relief to an individual his decision might be 
overruled by the Justice or Vestry; if on the other hand he gave 
indiscriminately, the Vestry might reprimand him. But, in addition 
to attending to such matters, other and still more onerous duties were 
imposed upon him; he had to attend at the Petty Sessions when 
Orders of Removal were required ; in cases of appeals against such 
orders he was bound to attend Quarter Sessions, sometimes those of 
distant counties ; when a family was removed under an Order it was 
his legal duty to travel with it however long the journey ; frequently 
he had to order the arrest of putative fathers of illegitimate children, 
and, if the pareits were single and he could persuade them to marry, 
he obtained the special licence and usually felt it prudent to attend at the 
wedding ; if a marriage could not be arranged, it was usually necessary 
that he should attend at the Sessions to secure a Bastardy Order ; he 
was responsible for putting out as apprentices the children of the poor. 
During the wars of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centuries there was added to his duties that of distributing 
the allowances to the wives and children of Lacock men serving in the 
militia. 

The office of overseer, involving these duties together with many 
others, was, in Lacock, an unpaid one until 1747 when a salary of ten 
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guineas was first paid; this was raised to £25 in 1807, to £30 in 1817, 
and to £40 in 1830. 

Though the responsibility for all the duties lay equally on both over- 
seers, the work appears to have been left to one who received the salary. 
In the accounts the first person singular often occurs as “‘ To mine own 
expenses ...”’. In 1807, however, the two overseers for that year, 
Isaac Fussell, of the Abbey Home Farm, and Thos. Rumming, of 
Notton Farm, shared the work, Fussell serving for the first six months 
for which he rendered his own statement of accounts for that period, 
and Rumming acting similarly for the rest of the year. It might be 
added that the usual salary of £25 was not received by them, and we 
may wonder whether this omission was due to their generosity or to 
oversight. 

The overseers probably kept a rough account of their receipts and 
expenditure, and this was entered more formally into the official 
account book, for in 1742 occurs, ‘‘To James Grist, clerk, for Drawing 
the last Overseers’ Account in this book, 10s.’’, and year after year there 
is found a similar entry. 

Overseers, usually farmers and sometimes tradesmen, must have 
welcomed the end of their year of office. It is, however, worthy of 
notice that, in spite of the responsibilities and multifarious duties, the 
office was held several times during the eighteenth century by large 
landowners in the parish, by Talbots and Montagus, who were at the 
same time Justices of the Peace and who therefore were exempt from 
obligations to serve in any parochial office. They were frequently 
churchwardens, and at that time a churchwarden’s duties were not so 
limited to purely ecclesiastical affairs as to-day. Between 1723 and 
1797 there were only twelve years when neither a Montagu or a Talbot 
was not churchwarden ; in 1756, when perhaps the Lacock roads had 
become in special need of repair, James Montagu was appointed 
Surveyor for the year. Though, no doubt, they left the more trouble- 
some duties of the offices to their respective colleagues, Lacock was 
fortunate in having men of education and wider experience willing 
when necessary to take active part in its government. 
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A FRAGMENT OF ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERY OF 
RARE TYPE FOUND AT HEDDINGTON|.! 
By Mrs. M. E. Cunnineton, Hon. F.5S.A., Scot. 


In 1939, in digging drains behind the Old Bear Inn (Bear Farm), 
Heddington, a quantity of Romano-British pottery was turned up, and 
ultimately came to the Museum. 

The site had already yielded on the surface many relics of the period, 
and is close to, if not actually connected with, the site at Wans House, 
regarded by Hoare as that of ‘‘ Verlucio”’. (See W.A.M., vol. xlv, 
191.) Besides the considerable quantity of sherds of pottery the only 
objects brought to the Museum were two small bronze coins too worn 
to be deciphered. 

With the exception described below the pottery does not need any 
particular description, it being all fragmentary and of well-known 
types. It is, however, of some interest to note that it includes a num- 
ber of sherds of wheel-turned bead-rim bowls, showing that the site 
must have been first inhabitated early in the period, probably not later 
than the Ist, or early 2nd, century. 

But among these sherds of usual types there is one of considerable 
interest and rarity. It is that of a bowl in imitation of Gaulish Samian 
ware, with moulded decoration, apparently of local, i.e., British, manu- 
facture. The ware is of good quality, fine and thin, well-baked from 
buff to light red in colour, but with no trace of glaze such as Gaulish 
Samian always has. 

It will be seen from the illustration that a kind of branched stem 
pattern capped with rounded pellets is freely used. There are in the 
Stourhead Collection, in the Museum, some fragments of very similar 
ware and moulded decoration, also a piece of a mould in which these 
fragments might have been made, but, unfortunately, the locality 
whence these came is not recorded, though it was probably somewhere 
in Wiltshire. This is made the more probable from the fact that a 
sherd that might have been made in the same mould was picked up by 
the writer on the site of the Roman villa at Mother Antony’s Well, 
under Oliver’s Camp, near Devizes. 

The only other find of a similar ware, so far traced, was oddly enough 
found in the Roman fort known as The Gaer, near Brecon, in South 
Wales. It is illustrated and described by Dr. Mortimer Wheeler in his 
account of the excavation of that site. See Y Cymmrodor, vol. xxxvii, 
231, Fig. 102, 1926.) 

This fragment of a bowl resembling Samian Form 30, showsa similar 
branched stem ornament to that on the sherds now in the Museum at 
Devizes. Dr. Wheeler illustrates seven of the sherds in the Stourhead 
Collection (Fig. 103) as being the only pieces comparable to the Brecon 
find known to him. Ina letter dated June, 1939, Dr. Wheeler wrote 


1 The Society is indebted to Mrs. Cunnington for the cost of the block 
illustrating this paper. 
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that he knew of no further find to match the fragment from the Gaer, 
and suggested that in view of the close dependency of that site upon 
Caerleon, possibly the latter site might have yielded some analogous 
pleces, but on application to Mr. Nash Williams at the National Museum 
of Wales at Cardiff, he replied that he knew of nothing comparable 
either from Caerleon or elsewhere in Wales. Similar enquiries at 
Colchester and other museums also proved negative. 

Our fragment from Heddington is particularly interesting as in 
addition to the branched stem and pellet ornament, it shows figures 
quite in the manner of Gaulish Samian bowls, though more crudely 
drawn. To the left (see illustration) is the figure of a man with a 
weapon ? in his hand. There is another human figure on the extreme 
right of the fragment, but, unfortunately, this is imperfect; separated 
from these by upright branched stem ornaments are two figures of 
animals, one above the other with a horizontal ornament between 
them. They are very angular and crudely drawn, the head of the upper 
one is missing, and that of the lower one is turned sharply backwards. 
Of the same ware and colour there is another sherd, also shown in the 
illustration, probably a part of the same bowl, but near the rim, dis- 
playing the ‘‘egg moulding ” or ‘‘ multiple arch’’ pattern so commonly 
found on Gaulish Samian ware. It is hardly possible to be certain of 
the form of the bowl, but like that from Brecon it may have been the 
Samian Form 30. This form of bowl is said to have been in use in 
Gaul from about A.D. 50 to well into the 2nd century. 

The only two sherds of Gaulish Samian from the Heddington site 
have moulded scroll patterns, and one at least may have been part of 
a bow] of Form 37, said to be only slightly later in date than Form 30. 
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SOME TOPOGRAPHICAL NAMES IN WILTSHIRE. 
By Wael: -ARKEEL, MaAc D.Sc: 


The publication of the Place-Name Society’s Wiltshire volume offers 
a wealth of material on the meanings and origins of the familiar names 
which make up the map of our county. Its 500 pages provide both a 
standard work of reference and many hours of fascinating reading. 
Hundreds of early forms are made available, labouriously disinterred 
from early charters and documents dating back to before the Norman 
conquest. Even field and minor names find their place in the work. 
It is a tour de force for which Wiltshiremen and Place-Name students 
in general will always be grateful. 

As in most counties, a high proportion of the place-names have a 
topographical basis. This is so noticeably true that, where the 
philologists have been able to suggest only tentative or unsatisfactory 
etymologies, it is justifiable to seek a clue in some topographical 
peculiarity of the place, perhaps discernible only on _ intimate 
acquaintance. 

It is in this belief that,as a Wiltshireman and a geologist, I venture 
to offer the following comments and suggestions on some of the names 
dealt with in the recent volume. They will be taken in the order in 
which they appear in the volume, which will be referred to by the 
abbreviation WPN. References will be found at the end. 


LUSHILL (p. 24). Lusteshulle (1166—1428), Lustreshulle (1281— 
1415), Lostreshulle (1278), Losteshulle (1275, 1279).. WPN states, ‘‘ The 


first element may be OE. Jus-thorn, ‘spindle tree’, as suggested by 
Bawa . . >The spindle-tree is especially common in North 
Wiltshire. The alternative would bea lost OE. personal name Lusthere. 
Cf. Lustwine, which is on record ’’. 

The most noticeable feature of this hill is its isolated position, north 
of the main range of the Corallian hills. Can it be ‘lost hill’’ in the 
sense of “‘ strayed ’’, “‘separated’’, ‘‘isolated ’’’, from OE. Jostan, to be 
lost, stray ? Parallels may be Louse Hill, near Sherborne, Dorset, and 
the extinct Loosebarrow, also in Dorset (see Fagersten, 1933, p. 73). 
There‘seems no reason for associating these hills with lhce any more 
than the Wiltshire example with spindle trees ; whereas Jowse is dialect 
for “‘ loose’, ‘‘ free’’, ‘‘ disengaged ’’, in counties as near as Worcester, 
Hereford and Lincoln to this day (see Wright). 


mRESDEN (pp. 26—7). The preference shown. by WPN for fersc, 
memes, rather than. fyysen, ‘‘furze-covered ’, is justified -by the 
geology. The locality consists of Coral Rag and clayey Calcareous 
Grit, which produce soils quite unsuitable for gorse. 


_ REDLANDS (p. 28). Redlands Court took its name from the ham- 
let of Redlands, situated in the valley at the foot of Red Down. The 
soil at Redlands and Red Down is brilliant red owing to an outcrop of 
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Upper Calcareous Grit ironsands, but Redlands Court (built 1904) stands 
off this outcrop, on Coral Rag. ‘Therefore in WPN, p. 28, “Court” 
should be deleted, and ‘‘ Probably self-explanatory . . . golden- 
brown soil’ should read “ self-explanatory . . . bright red soil’’. 


RAG FARM (pp. 28, 453). This is a bare place surrounded by 
arable land, which is scarred, however, with ancient quarries in the rock 
which William Smith called the Coral Rag about 1800. Rag or rag- 
stone, meaning a rubbly limestone used for roads and rough walls, in 
this and perhaps other cases seems preferable to ‘‘ woodland ’’, which is 
the only meaning given in WPN. 


LYDIARD (p. 35). <A 6-inch geological survey of the district com- 
pleted in 1940 by the writer has shown that the hills around both the 
Lydiards are peculiar in consisting of outliers of Kimeridge Clay rising 
from a dry limestone plateau of Coral Rag. The hills are therefore the 
wettest and muddiest spots in the district : on top of the outlying hill 
1,200 yards S.W. of Lydiard Tregoze there is a withy bed. If the 
second element is the equivalent of the Welsh garth, ‘‘hill”’, as Ekwall 
suggests, then the first element is likely to be a Celtic word meaning 
“mud” or ‘‘ muddy ”’. Ekwall in another place (1928, p. 258) suggests 


that a British word, luta, “mud ’’, may be at the base of the river- 
name Lodon, and the same word would well explain the Dorset 
Lodmoor, near Weymouth. The Dorset Lodden and Lidden would 
provide a link with Lydiard, but these Ekwall (1928, p. 242) explains 
by British litano—, ‘“‘broad”’. If, however, the original Celtic form of 
Lydiard was Lutagarth, meaning “‘ muddy hill’’, there is a close parallel 
in Liggers, Cornwall, which was Lodegard in 1280 and Lutegard in 1327 
(WPN, p. 35). Affinity with the several Ludgershalls may also be 
suspected. 


GRITTLETON (p. 79). Ekwall’s suggestion grect-hlinc, “ gravel 
hill’”’, which WPN says ‘‘is possible in relation to the soil’’, is on 
geological grounds improbable. The country is part of the Great Oolite 
plateau. 

May there not be significance in the parallelism between the early as 
well as the present names of the three neighbouring places Grittleton, 
Littleton, and Nettleton? Thus we have Grutlyngton (1327), Luilyngton 
(1352), Netelington, and many variants. Can they be corruptions of 
Great-, Little-, and Nether- “‘ington”’ or “ hlinc-tun”’ ? 


SPIRTHILL (p.88). The hill consists of a capping of sand on a layer 
of impervious clay, which overlies another layer of sand, which in turn 
rests on the Oxford Clay. At the junctions of sand and clay copious 
springs and seepages are given off, and in early days a large part of 
the hill would have been marshy. Instead of spit, “a jet of liquid’’, 
it would be more appropriate if the word were the same as the dialect 
word ‘‘spart, spert, spirt’’, ‘‘the coarse rush-like grass which grows 
on wet, boggy land’’, whence ‘‘sparty’’, ‘‘abounding in rushes ’”’ 
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(Wright). The meaning would then be the same as for Sedgehill 
OVEN, p. 191). 


BATHAMPTON (p. 227), BECKHAMPTON (p. 294), BEECHING- 
STOKE (p. 318). The etymologies given in WPN are: for Bathampton, 
‘‘farm by the bathing place’’; for Beckhampton, “‘ difficult’’; daece, 
“stream ”’, favoured ; for Beechingstoke, ‘‘ looks hike OE. bicca, ‘‘ bitch ”’ 
(gen. pl. biccena), perhaps a nickname of reproach’’. In Domesday 
Book, however, the first two names were the same, Bachentune, after 
which came forms with e, Bethampton (1222) for the first and Bech- 
ampton (1249) for the second. Beechingstoke was Bichenstock in 
Domesday Book and had become Bechynstoke by 1513. 


The first element in these names occurs so commonly, ringing the 
changes on bach-, bech-, and bich-, that there is at least a suspicion that 
many of the places containing it have some topographical feature in 
common. Beechingstoke is close to a low ridge ‘‘ on the south-eastern 
edge of the great Cannings Marsh ’’ (WPN, p. 319), which recalls the 
position of Beckley, Oxfordshire, on the Corallian ridge overlooking and 
bounding Ot Moor. In Domesday Book Beckley was Bechelie. The 
same element occurs again in Purbeck in Dorset, of which the early 
forms have 1:—Porbiche in Domesday Book. Purbeck consists essenti- 
ally of the long chalk ridge rising above the marshes of Poole Harbour 
and the Frome. In Beckley the element has been explained as a 
personal name Becca (Alexander, 1912, p. 50) or Beocca (Ekwall, 1936, 
p. 32),.in Purbeck as an otherwise unknown word related to becca, 


‘“‘pick-axe’’. But neither personal names, pick-axes, bitches, baths, 
nor streams provide such a satisfactory solution of these names as 
would some common variable word denoting ‘‘ridge’’. It may be 


suggested that all are derived from variants or corruptions of the OE. 
baec, meaning ‘‘ridge’’, which gave rise to the Somerset dialect word 
“batch ”’ a ridge rising above marshes or near a river, and the modern 
word ‘“‘ back ”’ (cf. ‘‘ hog’s back ’’). Oris there some connection with OE 
béacn, ‘“‘beacon’”’, which gave a S. Pembroke dialect word ‘ bickning’’, 
meaning ‘‘ beacon’”’, ‘‘summit of a hill’ (Wright) ? 


-SIDBURY HILL (p. 343). (Pronounced Shedbury). Shidbury, 
Chydebur’ (1325). ‘‘ The reference is perhaps to sheds which at one 
time stood on the site of the camp”’ (WPN). The outlier of Reading 
Beds which caps this hill would always have caused the summit to be, 
as at present, wetter and more wooded than the surrounding chalk 
plain. The fourteenth century form Chyde- is identical with contem- 
porary versions of the first element of Chideock, Dorset, which Ekwall 
derives from a Celtic word cognate with Welsh coed, ‘“‘wood”’ (see 
Fagersten, 1933, pp. 285—6). 


If the suggestion as to Ludgershall made above is correct (p. 222), 
Sidbury Hill would be the “ luta gavth”’ referred to. The 12thand 13th 
century forms Lutegarshal and its variants are suggestive (WPN, p. 367 it 
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SEP REVEREND DR. RICHARD BUNDY. A TRUSTEE 
FOR GEORGIA. 
By Eh Ba ranr 


This Georgia Trustee came from relative obscurity to play a fairly 
prominent part in the ecclesiastical circles of London. Not an original 
scholar he nevertheless became widely known as the translator of 
Catrou and Rouillé’s Roman History. 

Richard Bundy was born about 1694! at Devizes in middle Wiltshire. 
The place lay on the London-Bath highroad eighty-nine miles almost 
due west from London and nineteen miles east from Bath.? 

Scattered evidences show that the name of Bundy was not unknown 
in Wiltshire from the end of the fifteenth century.? Yet the ancestors 
of the translator and rector were probably for the most part plain men, 
for the Bundys do not appear to have been influencial in the history of 
the county. The grocer, Richard Bundy-Francklin, who was in 1707 
chosen mayor of Devizes by a minority in opposition to Sir John Eyles 
the orthodox mayor,‘ could have been the father or a close relative of 
the future Trustee, because the latter on at least one occasion styled 
himself by the same hyphenated surname.® 

Whatever influences were brought to bear upon the youth of Devizes, 
he was able to be matriculated at Christ Church College, Oxford, 22nd 
March, 1709—10. He was then sixteen. By 13th October, 1713, he 
was ready to receive the B.A. degree; and in 1716 he was awarded 
tire MM. A.é 

In the interval of time between these degrees, the Hanoverian Succes- 
sion became a reality in England. It was Bundy’s fortune to be 
thrown into early contact with members of the new royal family. He 
clearly states that the first public exercise of his profession as a minister 
of religion brought with it the honour of serving Princess Caroline, 
wife of the future George II.? The Earl of Egmont leaves the impres- 
sion that the young Reverend Mr. Bundy acted as Chaplain to her 
husband when he was Prince of Wales. 

By 1720 Bundy had been appointed a Reader of Prayers at St. 
Anne’s Church, Soho, Westminster.? In this large brick edifice prayers 
were read four times a day, ‘‘ at Six in the Suinmer and Seven in the 
Winter, and Eleven; and at Four and Six in the Evening thro’ the 
Bieat., 1° 

In 1722 the Reverend Mr. Bundy was designated as Clerk of the 
Parish of St. Anne’s. A minute of the Vestry for 9th November, 1726, 
ordered ‘‘ that £30 per annum be allowed Mr. Bunday for his extra- 
ordinary care and diligence in his office as Clerk in Orders, to be paid 
quarterly out of the Communion Money.’’!4 

The next step in his connection with St. Anne’s, Soho, came in 1729 
when he became joint Lecturer along with Dr. John Thomas. The 
Reverend Mr. Bundy retained this employment until his resignation in 
1732.12 The latter year was the year that he was named among the 
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incorporated Georgia Trustees. He was living at the time at Dean 
Street, Scho,!2 where he continued his residence until his death 
in 1739.14 

Before he was thirty he tried his hand at translating. He published 
in 1723 a translation of Bernard Lamy’s Apparatus Biblicus,1® to which 
Bundy gave thesub-title of ‘‘ An Introduction to the Holy Scriptures’’.1® 
It was not the type of thing that would be read or that would have 
value to-day, but the work was acceptable in the religious circles of 
contemporary England. The translation was dedicated to Caroline 
Princess of Wales,!” who “‘ most graciously ’’ accepted the compliment.!8 
The initial work was a single volume, but a two-volume edition came 
out five years later.19 : 

During the years from 1725 to 1737 the French Jesuit fathers, 
Fran¢ois Catrou and Pierre Julien Rouillé, published at Paris twenty 
volums of their Histoive Romaine, Depuis la Fondation de Rome.2® The 
Reverend Mr. Bundy set himself to the task of turning this pretentious 
work into English, after skirmishing with one John Ozell who was 
apparently ready to undertake the same task.?! Dedicated to Frederick 
Prince of Wales, Bundy’s first folio volume of the Roman History 
appeared in 1728 and included corrections made by the original 
authors.22 Thereafter the second and third volumes came out in 1729; 
the fourth, in 1730; the fifth, in 1736; and the sixth containing an 
extensive general index, in 1737. The impressive set of volumes, 
averaging six hundred or more folio pages in length, was subscribed 
for at £6 6s. in sheets.22 Whether Bundy had any assistance in the 
labour of translating is problematical ; but he took full responsibility, 
saying, ‘‘ I have endeavoured to make the Authors speak it as plainly 
and intelligibly as I could; and claim little more Merit in the Work, 
than that of a Faithful Translator.’’?4 

Bundy was engaged on the Roman History at the time he became 
interested in the founding of Georgia. His translation tends to glorify 
imperialism, and there is an obvious attempt to compare contemporary 
Britain with expanding Rome. George II, who professed an interest 
in things historical, was so pleased with the first volume that he soon 
marked out the translator for special favour. 

The story of Bundy’s preferment is told in a loose paper in the first 
Earl of Egmont’s handwriting, found in one of the volumes of the 
Earl’s manuscript diary.2° Though Bundy had served as chaplain to 
George when Prince of Wales, the ministry made no provision for him 
at the accession of the Prince to the throne. But Bundy was poor and 
really in need of preferment. 

On coming to realize that the translator of the Roman History was 
not one of the royal chaplains, George II. learned through Mrs. Tich- 
burn, the Queen’s dresser, of Bundy’s status. The King immediately 
declared that he would make Bundy a chaplain and take him on a 
projected visit to Hanover.?6 

In order to qualify the Reverend Mr. Bundy to attend the King as 
Chaplain,?” the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by special 
arrangement, 30th May, 1732.28 The return from Hanover followed in 
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the autumn, but Dr. Bundy remained one of the forty-eight Chaplains 
in Ordinary. They were assigned four to each month in the year. 
During the latter years of Dr. Bundy’s rather brief life it was his 
privilege to wait upon the King during the busy month of November.?9 


Theoretically a Chaplain in Ordinary served without a salary, but 
Dr. Bundy was soon provided with several sources of income. The 
date of his presentation to the rich living of East Barnet, in Hertford- 
shire, ten miles from London, is sometimes given as 1733 ;3° but in the 
summer of the previous year the metropolitan periodicals were already 
referring to Dr. Bundy as the Rector of East Barnet.*! Gilbert Burnet, 
son of Bishop Burnet, had been rector there as recently as from 1719 
to 1726 ;32 and there in later years was buried Sir Alexander Cuming 
of Cherokee embassy fame.?3 

The King in addition made Dr. Bundy one of the twelve Prebendaries 
or Canons of Westminster.24 Appointed 30th August, 1732,35 Dr. 
Bundy was installed the following 2nd October,?® replacing the late Dr. 
Edward Aspinwall as the recipient of the prebendal income of £300 
per annum.?? 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster, in turn, presented Dr. Bundy 
to the Rectory of the London Church of St. Bride’s. The former in- 
cumbent, a Dr. Evans, was dead.?8 The Church, properly ealled St. 
Bridget’s, was located on the south side of Fleet Street between Bride’s 
Lane and Salisbury Court, in the ward of Farringdon Without. After 
the Great Fire of 1666 it had been rebuilt according to a plan of Sir 
Christopher Wren.4® As Rector of St. Bride’s Dr. Bundy probably 
received an additional income of about £120 annually.* 

Thus in 1732, the date of the Georgia Charter, Dr. Bundy’s star had 
reached its zenith. He not only received his D.D. degree this year and 
accompanied the King to Hanover as a royal Chaplain, but he was 
made Rector of East Barnett, Prebendary of Westminster, and Rector 
of St. Bride’s. 

Prior to this time Dr. Bundy had been for several years a member of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.42 In 
July, 1730, he was one of the individuals interested in the conversion 
of colonial negroes through the merging of the D’Allone and King 
Charities.48 He was, to be sure, an Associate of the late Dr. Bray.44 
It is pretty certain that he became one of the petitioners for the Georgia 
Charter primarily because of his religious and missionary outlook. 

On his return from the Hanoverian trip with the King, when Dr. 
Bundy attended a meeting of the Georgia Trust 23rd November, 1732, 
he was ready to suggest the name of a wealthy clergyman who was in- 
clined to go as a missionary to the new colony.*® 

Soon after he was sworn a Common Councilman in March, 1733, to 
replace the resigned Belitha,4® Bundy warned the Trustees that all the 
Salzburgers would be engaged by the Protestant princes of Germany 
unless the Trustees acted quickly. Reporting that English contributions 
for the relief of the Salzburgers would carry fifty of their families to 
Georgia, Dr. Bundy proposed a temporary annual subscription from the 
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Trustees themselves totaling £30 a year, besides glebe lands, to main- 
tain a minister of religion for them.4” 

These instances are but a few of the indications of Dr. Bundy’s pre- 
occupation with religious affairs. The following October, after an 
evening meeting of the Trustees, Dr. Bundy conversed an hour with 
the Reverend Mr. Smith and the Earl of Egmont about general con- 
ditions in England. Dr. Bundy was alarmed at the increase of 
Catholicism and blamed the government for indifference. He believed, 
for example, that the Spanish ambassador alone had eighty priests for 
his chaplains.*8 

In December, 1734, Oglethorpe, Hucks, and Bundy were appointed 
to investigate the cost of erecting ‘‘ a handsome Church for the people 
of Georgia’’.49 The Dean and Chapter of Westminster gave Dr. Bundy 
a sum of money to be applied through the Trust towards building such 
a Church,®® but the progress in this direction was slow. 

Dr. Bundy was present at the meeting of the Trustees in February, 
1738, when John Wesley delivered a narrative ot his controversy with 
Mrs. Williamson in Georgia.®! It was Bundy’s opinion that Wesley 
had merely carried out the prescribed regulations of the Established 
Chureh,54 

A week later Dr. Bundy threatened to disconnect himself entirely 
from the Georgia enterprise. Up to this point, in his five-year associa- 
tion with the Trust, he had attended 142 Georgia meetings.®? His 
attitude is sufficiently stated in a letter that he wrote to Verelst, the 
accountant: 

As I can see no probability of my being able to do the poor 
people in Georgia any considerable service ; And as I apprehend I 
shall not be at leisure to give that Attendance at the Board the 
next Summer which might be expected; I beg the favour of You 
to offer my request to the Gentlemen present, that they would fill 
up my place in the Common Council and Trust at the ensuing 
Annual Meeting. By Which I don’t mean to save the remainder 
of what I have subscrib’d: As soon as I know that any Church or 
Churches are built or building in the Colony, I shall be ready to 
answer my Subscription. ‘Till that time, the remaining Sum, tho’ 
a very small One, may I think as well continue in my hands as in 
the Bank.>4 

With the letter, he sent in his resignation from the Common Council, 
dated Ist March, 1738. The records show that he never formally 
severed his connection with the Trust,®> but he never again took an 
active part in Georgia affairs. 

Within a year his death occurred at his home in Dean Street, Soho, 
27th January, 1739." His burial followed at Devizes, the place of his 
birth, in Wiltshire.°* His widow and a daughter, who was married 
9th May, 1751, to John Thurman of Devizes,°® survived him. 

His former parishioners of St. Anne’s, Soho,®® were active in sub- 
scribing for two volumes of Dr. Bundy’s sermons which were published 
in 1740, the year after his death.*! A third volume was advertised in 
1750, when a new edition of the sermons appeared.§* According to 
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one of Dr. Bundy’s successors at St. Anne’s, the printed sermons 
deserved their popularity.®4 Dr. Bundy left the reputation of having 
been ‘‘a good Divine and excellent preacher ’’.®® 
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DEVIZES GUILD OF MERCHANTS|! 
By B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., Scot. 


A Guild of Merchants flourished in Devizes from the time of King 
Edward 3rd, who by his Charter dated at Westminster 27th day of May, 
1371, grants the Borough this privilege in the following words :—“‘ We 
have granted also to Our Burgesses of Devizes their own Guild 
Merchants ’’, and this benefit was confirmed by the succeeding Kings 
and Queens of England by their respective charters. 

Whereas in its early days this Guild of Merchants controlled the trade 
of the town, yet by the end of the 18th century its uses had become 
almost obsolete and the meetings of the members appear to have con- 
sisted mainly of convivial gatherings. In the charter granted by King 
James Ist dated 1605, it is stated that the Guild of Merchants of the 
town was famous for its artificers who made woollen cloth whereby the 
poorer inhabitants were able to get themselves an honest livelihood, 
but are now reduced to poverty because .certain foreigners, not 
inhabitants of the borough, brought to the weekly market, wares and 
merchandise and sold them by retail to the prejudice of the resident 
dealers. To prevent this injustice the charter prohibits all such 
strangers from exhibiting their wares except in gross, or at the fairs. 
On one occasion, an itinerant hosier and linen draper came into the 
town and distributed his handbills, when the people assailed him with 
cleavers and marrow bones, and continued their attack until he quitted 
the borough as heavily ladened as when he entered it. 

In the Heralds Visitation of the County, made in 1565, is a memor- 
andum accompanying a drawing of the Arms borne by the Guild, 
‘‘ These be the Armes appertaining and belonging to the Fellowship and 
Corporation of the Burgesses and the Merchant Adventurers, Clothiers, 
Weavers, Drapers, Taylors, and others useing any Art or Facultie within 
the Towne and Borough of Devizes, Which Armes, I, Clarenceux King 
of Armes have ratified and confirmed to all those of the said Corporacon 
before mentioned, and to their successors for ever ’’ 

In 1614 the Guild was remodelled and divided into three separate 
fraternities, companies or fellowships, viz., The Mercers, Drapers, and 
Leathersellers. Their meetings were held in the Hall of the Mayorand 
Burgesses called ‘‘ The Weavers Hall” until 1769. After that date the 
meetings were held in the Sessions Hall. But this arrangement, 
apparently, did not last very long, for in the records of the Mercers 
Guild is the following entry: ‘‘ Note, 1770 Jan: 9th, The Members of 
the Mercers Guild handed over to the Mayor and Corporation all the 
rights, title and claim that they had to the use of the Weavers Hall for 
the sum of £12/3/6 and were granted the use of the Sessions Hall in 
which to hold their meetings ”’. 

On July 3rd, in the same year, their property had apparently been 
sold or disposed of, for on that date 24 members were each paid the 


1 The Society is indebted to Capt. Cunnington for the cost of the 
blocks illustrating this paper. 
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Weaver’s Arms. Taylor’s Arms. Composite Arms of the Guilds. 
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sum of £1 15s. 6d. The silver plate, that weighed 15 ounces 10 penny- 
weight, realised £4 Os. 6d., and this amount was distributed to the 
members at the rate of 3s. 6d. each on July 27th following. There is, 
however, no mention as to the disposal of the Coats of Arms of the 
Guild, but they were hung on the walls of the north and south arches 
beneath the tower of St. John’s Church.! At some later date—probably 
when the Church was restored in 1862—these arms were taken down 
and placed in the Society’s Museum and about 1884—5 were hung from 
the roof in the Natural History room. At the annual meeting of the 
Society held on July 18th, 1940, it was agreed that the two boards 
bearing the Coats of Arms of the Guilds should be handed over to the 
custody of Devizes Corporation provided a suitable place for them be 
found in the Town Hall. Ata meeting of the Town Council held on 
July 5th, 1940, it was agreed to accept the offer of the Society and the 
two boards of Arms were handed over to the custody of the Borough 
Chamberlains. Each board has Arms painted on both sides as shown 
in the accompanying plates. 

The four illustrations show the two sides of both boards as follows :— 

1. Left, Mercer’s Arms. 

Right, Haberdashers Arms. 
2. Reverse of board showing 1 and 2. 
Devizes Borough Arms. 

The Rev. St. John J. B. Battersby, to whom we are indebted 
for the identification of several of the Arms, remarks that these 
Borough Arms are incorrectly drawn according to the official 
blazon. The Castle should form a hexigon and the “‘ estoiles ”’ 
should appear over the ‘‘ domes ”’ 

3. Left, a crowned leopard’s head with shuttle in mouth. 
The Weaver’s or Webster’s Arms. 
Right, Arms of the Taylor’s Company. 
Reverse of No. 3. 
4. Composite Arms of the various Devizes Guilds. 
In W.A.M., vol. iv, 160, is a paper by Edward Kite on *‘ The Guild 
of Merchants; or Three Trading Companies, formerly existing in 
Devizes’’. He illustrates these composite Arms of the Devizes Guilds, 
and states that they were ‘‘ confirmed by William Harvey, Clarenceux, 
and registered in his Visitation of Wiltshire, A.D. 1565 ’’. 
In vol. i, 231, there is a reference to the Royal Arms, and to the fact 
that these boards were ‘‘ fastened to the north and south arches beneath 
the tower’’ in St. John’s Church, Devizes. There is another reference 
to the boards in vol. xxili, 204, note. 
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PYGMY CUP FROM WINTERBOURNE DAUNTSEY. 
IBY fo 185 So SHON, ID, 120Gb, 


The pygmy cup here illustrated came into my possession in October, 
1939. It had been thrown out from a trench that was being cut by 
means of a mechanical excavator in September of that year during the 
course of construction of the new Militia Camp at Winterbourne 
Dauntsey. Unfortunately no record exists of its associations, and all 
that can be said is that it was found about 1,000 yards north-west of 
Figsbury Rings at approximately Long. 1° 44’ 25” W., Lat. 51° 6’ 35”. 
Aerial photographs of the site taken before the construction of the camp 
do not indicate the presence of a barrow, and it is not inconceivable 
therefore that this little vessel had accompanied a cremation in much 
the same way as the small food vessel from Ford, Laverstock, nearby 

(W.A.M., 1936, xlvii, 410). 

It is acrudely-made little vessel lacking ornament, and does not stand 
squarely upon its flat base; the result probably of sagging during firing. 
The paste is coarse, and a fairly high proportion of flint grit has been 
used in its construction. The surface bears the imprint of clumsy hand- 
work, little effort having been expended to obtain a smooth finish. Its 
dimensions are: maximum height 5°5 cms., diameter of rim 5°5 cms., 
diameter of: base 2°3 cms. The thickness of the wall varies but is 
approximately 6 mms. | 

In a recent paper (W.A.M., 1938, xlviii, 353) Mrs. Stuart Piggott 
described three minute Late Bronze Age accessory vessels from Swindon. 
This was followed by a description by Mr. H. de S. Shortt of two some- 
what similar crudely-made little cups from Boscombe Down. West (2b7d., 
462). These latter apparently accompanied an urn which collapsed 
and was subsequently lost. In his paper Mr. Shortt cites a number 
of similar undecorated cups mostly from the north. | 

The Winterbourne Dauntsey specimen appears to resemble the Late 
Bronze Age pygmy cup from Hutchin’s Bell Barrow at Winterslow, 
(1bid., 178). It is certainly a debased specimen, and, since its texture 
resembles closely that of Late Bronze Age vessels rather than those of 
the Middle Bronze Age, it may be assigned without much hesitation to 
that period. This would accord well with Abercromby’s suggestion 
that undecorated pygmy cups represent small food vessels in an 
atrophied form (B.A.P., I, 147). 

The vessel has been deposited in the Salisbury Museum. 
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Pygmy Cup from Winterbourne Dauntsey. 
Actual Size. 


NOTES. 


Natterer’s Bat found at Marlborough. A dead 
specimen of Natterer’s Bat (Myotis Natteveri, Kuhl), was found in 
Marlborough High Street on the occasion of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ 
Field Club’s visit to-Marlbsrough in June, 1940, by Mr. R. P. Wild. 
The fringe of stiff short hairs on the posterior interfemoral membrane 
was shown to the members of the Club. The specimen is now in my 
collection. Barrett Hamilton, in his History of British Mammals, 1911, 
p. 178, states that Wiltshire is one of the counties absolutely without 
record of this Bat. OLIVER H. WILD. 


Derivation of ‘‘Sarsen’’. “ The derivation of ‘Sarsen’ 
from ‘‘ Saracen” is undoubtedly correct and the other two might well 
be ignored. Saracens were known in medieval times, and it is surely 
illogical to deny this derivation on the ground that the stones must 
have had a name before the Saracens were heard of in this country ”’ 
So says Mr. O. G. S. Crawford in his review of Mr. L. V. Grinsell’s ex- 
cellent book on ‘‘ White Horse Hill and Surrounding Country ”’ in 
Antiquity, September, 1940, p. 336. Mr. Crawford’s opinion carries so 
much weight that probably in future this will be accepted as the 
authoritative derivation, but it may be doubted whether the medieval 
folk of Berks and North Wilts knew much about “ Saracens’’. If they 
did they certainly didn’t hand on that knowledge to their descendants 
of the present day. 


The Summer Snowflake in Wilts. Mr. R. Tanner, 
author of Wiltshive Village informs me that the Summer Snowflake, 
illustrated in that book among characteristic flowers of Wiltshire, was 
drawn by him from a specimen picked in a meadow at Inglesham. 
This is interesting as the plant does not appear to have been previously 
recorded from this county. It is not mentioned in Preston’s Flora. 
Bentham mentions it as occurring ‘‘in several of the south-eastern 


counties of England’’. The nearest point perhaps to Wiltshire 
hitherto recorded is Long Wittenham, in Berks, where it grows 
abundantly in the meadows. E. Hy GopDARD: 


An old Wiltshire Wagon. Mr. Tanner also tells me that 
the remarkable old Wiltshire wagon which is fully illustrated in Wiltshire 
Village did really exist at Lacock, and that the illustration is from a 
measured drawing by himself, which except for the name plate which 
is Imaginary, represents the actual vehicle, and that the date 1851 is 
tnemrucdate: ‘dle also writes that the word: ‘“ Reshit’’, for spook ‘or 
spirit which seems not to be recorded in any of the Dialect Dictionaries, 
is in common use at Bratton. } 


Langley Burrell Manor Houses. “The old Manor House 
of Langley Burrell used to stand on the Knoll just beyond the fishpond 
below the terrace walk, where an oak stands now. The new Manor 
House was built about 100 years ago by Robert Ashe, Rector of the 
parish and Lord of the Manor, my great great grandfather ’’. Extract 
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from Vol. II of Kilvert’s Diary for 1871—74, quoted in Wilts Gazette, 
August 10th, 1930. The old Rectory House which stood between the 
present Manor House and the Church was pulled down and an old 
house about three-quarters of a mile from the Church was bought by 
the last Robert Ashe to serve as the Rectory in its place. This house 
has a modern front built on to it, but the interior contains good panel- 
ling and a remarkable staircase. 


A Wiltshireman’s War Medals. Through the kindness 
of the Executors of the late Mrs. F. A. Wilson, of Clyffe Pypard Manor, 
the Museum has received two War Medals of special interest as they 
were won by a Wiltshireman who took part in the Napoleonic Wars of 
_ the last century. 

The first medal commemorates the battle of Leipsic fought in October, 
1813, where Napoleon suffered defeat and was compelled to retire, and 
the second is the more familiar Waterloo Medal awarded to those who 
took part in the famous battle of June 18th, 1815. 

The recipient of these medals was John Guy, who at the battle of 
Leipsic was serving in the Rocket Troop of the Royal Horse Artillery, 
the only English troops present at that engagement. With the medal 
is the official certificate in Swedish of which the following is a translation : 

“To His Majesty’s General Adjutant of the Army Expedition. 
For Signal Bravery and Good Conduct in the Campaign of 1813 
and 1814. His Majesty has been graciously pleased to award to 
John Guy, Bombardier in the English Service, the Silver Medal for 
Bravery in Battle ’’. 

Stockholm Palace, 21st June, 1820 
By Gracious Command 
M Bjornstjerna 
Chief of His Royal Majesty’s General Staff 
Gust Peyron, Chief of Expedition. 
‘“‘ Medal letter to John Guy, Bombardier in the English Forces ”’. 

Accompanying the above is the following certificate : 

“TI certify that John Guy served in the Rocket Troop Rl Horse 
Artillery under my command asan acting Bombardier for the space 
of seven years and upwards, and that he behaved himself as a good 
soldier. . He was much employed as a clerk to the troop and is well 
qualified for any situation where writing a good hand is required. 

(signed) Wm Granville Eliot, Captain Rl Horse Artillery ; 
and Major, Woolwich 2nd May 1822’. 

Another certificate dated Woolwich, 29th April, 1822, states : 

‘‘ This is to certify that I have known Bombardier John Guy of 
the Royal Horse Artillery for the last eleven years and he has 
always conducted himself as a very trustworthy soldier. 

(signed) Tho: Hy Strangeways 
Lieut Royal Horse Artillery ’’. 

Note.—General Strangeways commanded the Artillery force before 
Sebastopol and was killed by cannon shot at the battle of Inkerman on 
the 5th November, 1854. 
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The Waterloo medal has inscribed round its edge: ‘‘ John Guy, 
Gunner, Royal Horse Artillery ”’. 

With the foregoing papers is Guy’s pension certificate stating that 
he was discharged from the Artillery on April 30th, 1822, having served 
twenty-seven years. He was awarded a pension of one shilling and 
sixpence a day, and he was about 43 years of age, 5 feet 104 inches 
high, brown hair, grey eyes, a labourer, born at Thornhill (in Clyffe 
Pypard parish), in Wiltshire, and was to reside at Marlborough. 

From this pension certificate it appears that he drew the pension at 
Marlborough up to, and including, the quarter commencing October 
Ist 1826. 

With reference to the foregoing, Canon E. H. Goddard writes: 

“Nannie Archard whom I remember as a boy, was the family nurse 
of the previous generation at the Manor and lived unmarried in a 
cottage at Clyffe Pypard. She received the medals from John Guy 
who was attached to her though they were never married. She gave 
them to my uncle, H. N. Goddard, of Clyffe Manor, and they are now 
given to the Museum by the Exors. of his only surviving daughter, Mrs. 
F. A. Wilson. There is a tombstone in Clyffe Pypard Churchyard, near 
the south door to the memory of Jacob Guy who ‘was a King’s 
Messenger ’ ’’. B.-~H. CUNNINGTON. 


A Stone Axe found at Kennet and given to the Museum 
by Mr. Pullen is illustrated as No. 7 on p. 11 of the Catalogue of 
Antiquities in the Museum, Devizes. Part II. 1934. Mr. A. D. 
Passmore writes that in the Handbuch dev Urgeschichte Deutschlands, 
by Sprockhoff, an almost exactly similar axe is figured which was found 
in N. Germany in connection with a megalithic monument. The 
similarity of the Kennet axe to a common type of American axe, had 
led to some scepticism as to whether it really was not of American 
origin. 


The Polecat in Wiltshire. With reference to the existence 
of the Polecat in Wiltshire and of its supposed identity with the Ferret, 
the late Reverend D. P. Harrison, of Lydiard Millicent, wrote in July, 
1936, as follows :—‘‘I think most naturalists would agree that the 

Ferret is not a tame Polecat at all, and is not descended from the 
northern form as described by Linneus, which, though probably 
now extinct in England, stills turns up occasionally in Wales and 
Scotland, and is a larger and fiercer animal than the Ferret. This 
latter is descended from a North African species, a smaller and 
weaker animal. The Ferret may have been, and probably was, 
introduced into this country by the Romans, who got it from 
Morocco, and used it as we do for bolting rabbits, &c. The so- 
called tame Polecat-ferret is not a cross with the wild Polecat 
but is simply a coloured form of the usual white or Albino variety. 
One of the last wild Polecats killed in Wiltshire may be seen in the 
Swindon Museum, having been killed at Bassett Down in the time 
of Mr. Nevill Maskelyne ”’. 
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The Course of the Roman Road at Donhead. On 
the 25th August, 1936, Mr. Frank Stevens wrote to me :—‘‘ I have had 
brought to me from Donhead a certain amount of medieval pottery 
occurring in the garden of Mr. Buchanan’s house, which he thought 
was Roman. The site ison O.S 6in. sheet, Wilts, 69 S.W., between 
the Methodist Chapel and the Deer Park, and falls on what should be 
the line of the Roman Road ’’. On August 29th Major H. L. G. Hill, 
of Donhead Cottage, wrote :—‘‘ Buchanan came round to tell me of the 
stones and pottery he had found when digging for the garden of hisnew 
cottage. JI went down there. It is obviously the Roman Rd. that runs 
from Badbury Rings and joins somewhere the Old Sarum to the West 
road to thenorth. Thisroad (see Codrington’s Roman Roads in Britain, 
253, passes through Ashmore and Donhead Hollow in part quite trace- 
able in the meadows, but lost above Buchanan’s house and Donhead 


St. Mary's:‘Church: . . . | he stones, rough cubes varying hick 
ness, were found about 2—3 feet below the surface and as far as I could 
trace measured something like I17ft.to 18ft.across. . . . Therewas 


no sign of side ditches here or in the meadow above ”’. 
1330), Jnl, (GODIDARED: 


A Disc Barrow containing Curious Flints near 
Stonehenge. Many years ago when digging sections on the con- 
tinuation of the Stonehenge Avenue, three ploughed-out disc barrows 
were noticed about 390 yards slightly west of north from the milestone 
on the Stonehenge Road one mile from Amesbury. These barrows 
were in a line east and west, the centre one showing a pit at the centre. 
With the help of Col. Hawley, this barrow was dug out, but it produced 
no relic, except at the top a small bit of Bronze Age pottery. Lower 
down, however, there was an extraordinary collection of natural flints 
of all sorts of odd shapes, each chosen apparently for its curious pro- 
jecting knobs and legs. Such a collection must have taken years to 
bring together. It suggested a witch doctor’s outfit. At the time no 
importance was attached to this find, but in case anything of the kind 
should occur elsewhere, the whole collection was buried again as they 
were found and it seems desirable that this should be recorded. The 
barrow was 96ft. in diameter with a ditch 3ft. deep. The pit at the 
centre was 4ft. in diameter and 3ft. 6in. deep. A. D. PASSMORE. 


The Smooth Snake (Covonella levis) in Wilts. Mr. R. 
Pitman, writing from Salisbury on November 25th, 1935, describes his 
capture on May 17th of that year, at Redlynch, on the borders of the 
New Forest, of a specimen of the Smooth Snake, Covonella levis, not 
hitherto recorded as occurring in Wilts. This snake, whose headquarters 
are supposed to be in the New Forest, is, even there, extremely rare, 
and appears to be getting rarer, owing, Mr. Pitman suggests, to the 
frequent extensive heath fires. About six months after its capture Mr. 
Pitman writes :—‘‘ The snake is still alive and healthy and may be seen 

at the Salisbury Museum where I have had it on exhibition since 
its capture. It feeds exclusively on Common Lizards at the rate 
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of about one a week but has now gone off its feed. It has cast its 
skin three times since I have had it. As you know this is the 
rarest British reptile. I have now caught all the British reptiles 
in Wiltshire except the Natterjack Toad’. 


Earthwork at Ogbourne St. George. Slightly north of 
west from the church in this village and 520 yards distant on the sloping 
down falling gently to the road from Draycott to Ogbourne is a ploughed 
field, on which, when the corn is young, an observer standing above 
can see a large circle of dark green outlined against the lighter mass of 
the crop. This has been known to local land workers for many years, 
it was re-discovered by Major G. W. T. Allen, who published an air 
photograph several years ago. 

The circle is 154 feet in diameter and consists-of a deep U-shaped 
ditch, five to six feet deep, twelve feet wide at the top, and decreasing 
gradually to a round bottom, dug through clean white chalk. It was 
filled with sandy loam with no chalk except a small layer on the outside 
at the bottom. It is certain that the whole of the material obtained 
from this large work was carried away and deposited in the central area 
where it now remains as a low ploughed-down mound about four feet 
high, almost filling the circle. It was formed from about one thousand 
yards of excavated chalk and must have been of large size before being 
lowered by agricultural operations. 

As there was very little silting in the bottom of the trench it must 
have been turfed immediately after completion and gradually filled by 
rain-washed and wind-blown soil. This collected to a depth of three 
feet by Roman times as at that level there were many small fragments 
of pottery of that age, but too small for close dating. Two trenches 
were cut through the ditch, one to the east and the other on the south 
side, which proved that after Roman times the ditch was completely 
filled, probably by the plough, and one walking over the site to-day 
would see nothing whatever except a low spreading mound about four 
feet high. A large excavation was made in the centre through clean 
chalk which produced no relic of any kind. 

We have here a curious earthwork consisting of a huge ditch surround- 
ing a large mound which stood inside and well away from its confines. 
This is contrary to the methods used in barrow-building where ditches 
are usually close to the mound ; there were no traces in the centre of 
any of the usual signs of barrow construction, no worked flints, bones 
or other relics. It must be of prehistoric origin as the ditch had filled 
to a depth of three feet by natural causes, before Roman times, but for 
what purpose it was made there is no evidence. After careful excava- 
tion and study, I am satisfied that it is not a barrow. 

Thanks are due to Major Coleman and Mr. Nicols for kind permission 
to dig. Since the above was written a large trench has been cut right 
through the whole work with no result. A. D. PASSMORE. 


Barrow 19 Aldbourne (Goddard). Exactly one mile 
slightly east of south from Liddington Castle is a small low mutilated 
round barrow, still about two feet high, with a shallow ditch. In late 
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Bronze Age times a burnt interment was made in the centre of this, in 
a grave about six feet long, three feet wide, and just under three feet 
deep. The bones were gathered into a small collared urn placed in the 
grave, and over this was erected a small cairn of sarsen stones, most of 
them about two feet long and weighing from two to three hundred- 
weight. Atsome later time (possibly in Roman days) the mound was 
opened by a trench running in from the N.W. side; this reached the 
grave and tie urn and bones were taken out broken up and scattered 
over a large area. Then the barrow was trenched in all directions, 
small cuttings being carried right across at small intervals. There was 
no trace of anything else having been discovered. In 1934, by the 
kindness of Messrs. Warry Stone & Brinkworth, I re-opened the bar- 
row and following the trench of the previous digging, gathered up the 
scattered pottery and bones, but found nothing more. On top of 
the mound was a bit of first century Roman pottery and a curious piece 
of decorated Bronze Age ware, probably Beaker. On the back of this 
when the clay was wet, a flower had been pressed in, leaving a fine im- 
pression. The diameter of the barrow is 43 feet. 

There is a tradition that a former Vicar of Chiseldon (Meyrick) opened 
barrows round here many years ago. A. D. PASSMORE. 


Barrow 4 Wroughton (Goddard). Just below and N.W. 
of Barbury Castle is what has been thought to bea disc barrow. Some 
years ago I watched a flint digger turn over nearly all the central area. 
There was no sign of an interment or relic of any kind. Probably it is 
not a barrow but may be a ring trench round a clump of trees which 
may have been planted in former times. — A. D. PASSMORE. 


Scheme for Recording the Folklore of Prehistoric 
Remains. The Folklore Society and the Prehistoric Society propose 
to prepare and publish as complete a collection as possible of items 
relating to the folklore of prehistoric monuments and implements in 
England. They ask, therefore, for notes of any traditions or folklore 
of any kind connected with megaliths, barrows, hill forts, entrench- 
ments and other earthworks, hill figures, cultivation terraces, caves, 
stone axes, arrowheads, holed stones, and other implements and orna- 
ments. The secretary of the Wilts Archeological Society (Canon E. H. 
Goddard, Red Gables, Devizes) will be glad to receive and forward any 
notes on this subject connected with the county of Wilts. 


Buttermere Manor. A correction. Jn the note on Butter- 
mere Manor, W.A.M., xlix (June, 1940), p. 113, lines 7 and 10, the 
following errors should be corrected :— 

For Busborne Chapel vead Punsburne. 

For December 17th, 1586, vead October 3lst, 1616. 

The date December 17th, 1586, was when William Curll received a 
grant of arms, Vert, a Chevron engrailed Or, and crest, an Eagle, wings 
expanded proper, beaked and legged, Or. 
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Donkey-wheel Well at New Farm, Combe Bissett. 
Col. J. Benett-Stanford, of Pythouse, writes in September, 1938 :— 
‘*T think it would be interesting to record that at a place called New 
Farm, tour miles on the Blandford side of Combe Bissett, in which 
parish it lies, on the Blandford—Sarum road, there is a well-wheel 
travelled by a donkey inside the wheel in much the same way as at 
Carisbroke Castle. 

This road is also said to be haunted because of a highwayman who 
shot a driver of a coach who would not pull up on command, close by ’’. 


Hoard of Silver Plantagenet Coins found at 
Boyton Manor. The Wiltshire Times of August 2nd and 17th, 
1935, contained an account of the finding of a hoard of silver coins, by 
a labourer, Charles King, whilst digging excavations at the back of the 
Manor House at Boyton, during considerable alterations at that date, 
when the house was sold to Capt. Sidney Herbert, M.P. for Westminste1. 
by Major H. N. Fane, the late owner. The coins, numbering 4,109, 
were found in an earthenware jar which was broken by the pick. The 
police were informed, an inquest was held by the Coroner—the first, he 
said, in an experience of 30 years—the jury gave a verdict of Treasure 
Trove and the coins were handed over to the Treasury. It was under- 
stood that the finder would receive a percentage of their value, which, 
however, as the coins were of common type, would not be a large 
amount. As the British Museum had been communicated with, Mr. 
John Shirley Fox, of Bath, a well-known Numismatist, was present and 
gave a very interesting account of the coins, which is printed in the 
Wiltshive Times of August 17th, from which the following notes are ex- 
tracted. The earliest coin was of Ed. I, of 1279.. The majority were 
silver pennies of that reign, minted in London. ‘There were, however, 
many coins struck at Canterbury, Durham, and Bristol, and a consider- 
able number of Scotch contemporary coins of Alex. III, also a number 
of Irish pennies struck about 1283. There were coins of Anthony 
Beck, Bishop of Durham, 1283—1314, and of his successor, Bp. Keller. 
There were also coins minted at Durham by the King’s Receiver when 
the King took the temporalities of Durham into his hands. The latest 
coin in the hoard is the last issue of Durham, struck by Bishop Keller, 
who died in 1316, so that the hoard was probably deposited about 1315 
or 1316. . 


The “Long Stone”? near Yatton Keynell. This 
stone, now beside the road from Chippenham to Yatton Keynell, was 
apparently never anything more than a milestone or direction post 
bearing the inscription now barely decipherable : ‘‘ LONDON POST ROAD 
BRISTOL THROUGH MARSHFIELD ”’. It stands now some 20 yards from 
the Chippenham—Bristol road down the turning to Yatton Keynell. 
Clearly, however, the Bristol road formerly curved past this spot, and 
has been straightened out. EE ICeTCHLey: 
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A Witch Glove from Wootton Bassett? Dr. Margaret 
A. Murray illustrates in Man for July, 1938, under the above heading, 
and with a full plate photograph, a strange contrivance now in the 
possession of Mr. C. L. de Beaumont, which purports to have been used 
at Wootton Bassett ‘‘ about the year 1800”’ for marking a W on the 
right hand of witches. The extended hand was held by a bar across 
the wrist, in a hollow shaped to hold it, and the under side of the cover 
hinged on to the frame, was set with small sharp spikes forming the W 
and was forced down so that they penetrated the flesh and left the 
mark on the hand. 

The attention of the authorities of the Devizes Museum was called 
to this object some time ago by Mr. Stevens, of Salisbury, and enquiries 
about it were made at Wootton Bassett, but nobody there had ever 
heard of such a thing, and it was regarded as undoubtedly a fake, a 
conclusion encouraged by the fact that faked deeds and papers in con- 
nection with that place had been offered to collectors there some years 
ago. Dr. Murray, however, well known as an authority on all matters 
connected with witchcraft, says of it: ‘“An object which I believe to 

be unique and to be a survival of ancient beliefs and customs has 
recently been brought to my notice. = . ihe © slover isisaid 
to have been used to punish witches after the criminal laws against 
them were repealed. But such a punishment was entirely illegal 
at the date (civca 1800) of the glove. I regard it as a survival of 
the ancient custom of tattooing which was kept up by the 
‘witches’ to a late date and was called the ‘ devil’s mark” by 
their enemies ”’. 

It has, however, to be remembered that in comparison with many 
other parts of England the traditions of witchcraft are singularly few 
in N. Wilts and that such a contrivance should have been in use in 
Wootton Bassett almost within living memory seems incredible. 

ED. H. GODDARD. 


Great Chalfield Church. Sill of the N. Window. 
The flat stone forming the sill of the north window has on its edge 
certain carvings which at first sight suggest that they are portions of 
early fret or key pattern carving. Miss Gullick, in 1936, then of 
Salisbury Museum, very kindly went to Great Chalfield and carefully 
examined these stones and wrote as follows: ‘‘ The stone is really four 
fragments, three of which do not appear to belong to contiguous portions 
of the original, whatever it was. One piece seems to be a wing, with 
key or fret pattern at the base, but in my opinion this and the other 
key or fret has been re-cut, probably when very worn, so that it does 
not now form a continuous line of any sort that I could trace. The 
incision is a very fine line. At the present time it is impossible to see 
it as an interlace, so we are not adding it to the exhibit of pre-Norman 
work ”’. 

Miss Gullick’s drawing which shows what she speaks of as ‘a wing ’, 
and may be a portion of a Palmetto pattern is preserved in the Society’s 
Library in a small album of original drawings. Ep. H. GODDARD. 
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Canon William Jacob, died September, 1940. Educated 
Keble Coll., Oxon, B.A. 1885, M.A. 1888. Deacon, 1885. Priest, 1886, 
Bath and Wells. Curate of Leigh on Mendip, 1885—88; Branksome, 
1888—94; Rector of N. Newnton, Wilts, 1894—98. Vicar of Lyme 
Regis, 1898—1925 ; Rural Dean of Heytesbury, 1919—1922,; Vicar of 
Warminster, 1915 --1926; Canon of Sarum, 1914, until his death; 
Warden of the Community of St. Denis, Warminster, 1918, until his 
death ; Perpetual Curate of Monkton Wyld, 1926, until his death ; 
Rural Dean of Lyme Regis, 1926, until his death. 

Obit. notice, Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, October, 1940. 


Canon Arthur Gordon Robertson, died September, 1940. 
Educated St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. B.A., Durham, 1895; M.A., 
1898. Deacon, 1896; Priest, Peterborough, 1897. Curate of St. 
Matthew, Northampton, 1896—98. Minor Canon of Peterborough, 
1898—1900. Head Master of Sarum Choir School and Vicar Choral of 
Cathedral, 1900—1930. Canon and Succentor of Salisbury, 1931. 

Obit. notice, Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, October, 1940. 


Hamilton Rivers Pollock, died June 11th, 1940, aged 55. 
Born December 24th, 1884. Son of Archibald Gordon Pollock, of the 
Old House, Mickleham, Dorking. Educated at Haileybury and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge. Barrister of the Middle Temple, Served in the 
Great War, 1914—18 as Captain in the King’s Liverpool Regiment, and 
was later attached to the Royal Air Force. Married, 1912, Eveline 
Morton, youngest daughter of Thomas Bell, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
leaves one son, Martin Rivers Pollock, aged 26, and two daughters. 
J.P. for Wilts, 1929, and was afterwards Chairman of the Devizes 
County Bench on which he sat regularly, and in 1934 he was elected 
Chairman of the Second Court of the Wilts Quarter Sessions. About 
12 years ago he bought the fine old Manor House at Erchfont and came 
to live there. It was chiefly through his efforts that the Village Hall 
at Erchfont was built in 1929. His death was a terrible tragedy. In 
a fit of depression brought on or aggravated by insomnia, he shot first 
his wife and then himself. To the Wilts Archeological Society it came 
as a very real loss for he was one of the most active working members 
of the Committee. He was especially instrumental in procuring for the 
Society many of the obsolete farming implements, &c., which are now 
preserved in the Bradford Barn. He was also a first-rate photographer, 
especially of old houses and cottages within the county, and the Society 
is indebted to him for a large number of very excellent photographs. He 
was interested, too, in the work of the C.P.R.E. in Wiltshire, and was 
regular in his attendance at its Council Meetings. Mrs. Pollock was 
widely known for her enthusiastic support of the work of the Women’s 
Institutes in the county. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazetie, June 13th, 1940. 

He was the author of Notes on Erchfont Manor House, W.A.M.., 
xlvi, 35—49. 

VOL. XLIX.—NO. CLXXIII. R 
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Frederick Roberts Alexander Lewin, of the Irish 
Guards, born 1915, was killed in action. He was the only child of 
Brigadier-General H. F. E. Lewin and his wife, Lady Edwina, 2nd 
daughter of the late Lord Roberts, of Salthrop House. He was the 
heir to the Peerage, after his aunt, the present Countess, and his 
mother, to whom the title descends after her. ‘’ Thus the third gener- 
ation meets a soldier’s death, and the hope of perpetuating a glorious 
title is extinguished ”’’. 

Obit. notice and appreciation, Times, May 22nd and 25th, 1940. 


Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge, died at Normanton August 22nd, 
1940, aged 89. Buriedat Wilsford. Born June 12th, 1852, at Penkhull, 
near Stoke-on-Trent, eldest son of Oliver Lodge, of Wolstanton, and 
brother of Sir Richard Lodge, the historian. Educated at Newport 
Grammar School, but at 14 he had to join his father in business. He 
afterwards graduated at the University of London and became Doctor 
of Science in 1887, and was appointed Assistant Professor at University 
College. In 1881 he became the first Professor of Physics at Liverpool. 
In 1887 he became a Fellow of the Royal Society and in 1900 Principal 
of the New University of Birmingham. This post he held till 1919, 
when he retired to a country house at Normanton, in Wilsford parish, 
near Amesbury, where he had since lived. He was Knighted in 1902, 
was a Romanes lecturer at Oxford in 1903, President of the Physical 
Society, 1899—1900, and the Society for Psychical Research, 1901— 
1904. He was President of the British Association in 1913 and in 1932 
he was awarded the Faraday Medal by the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

The Times, in a long appreciation with portrait (August 23rd, 1940), 
says ofhim: ‘‘ Lodge’s admitted claim to a very high place in the history 

of science rests chiefly on his researches on radiation and the 
relations between ‘ matter ’ and ‘aether’, the brilliancy of which 
was due to a combination of mathematical acumen, resource in 
devising experiments, almost uncanny power of interpreting results 
and a most patient and sympathetic cognizance of the work of 
other physicists. In 1899, when he was still young among men of 
science, he was awarded the Rumford Medal which is given 
biennially by the Royal Society without restriction of nationality 
to the author of the most important discovery or useful improve- 
ment on heat or light made known in the previous two years. The 
President of the Royal Society, in giving the formal reasons for 
the award, referred to Lodge’s experiments on lightning conductors, 
which as Hertz himself had freely admitted, almost reached the 
Hertzian discovery of electro-magnetic radiation. . . . Using 
his ‘coherer’ as a detector he was the first to accomplish wireless 
telegraphy before Marconi had taken it up. He was a pioneer in 
the theory of electrolysis and in study of the movements of ions. 
He invented the electrical method of dispersing fog, improved 
sparking plugs, and made many detailed contributions to physical 
knowledge. Lodge’s gifts as an expounder were of a high order, 
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and few scientific men have been able to set forth abstruse facts 
and theories in a more lucid and engaging form. Such books as 
his ‘Elementary Mathematics ’, ‘ Pioneers of Science’, ‘ Electrons ’, 
and ‘Atoms and Rays’, are models of vivid and impartial state- 
ment, and may owe some of their high utility to Lodge’s pre- 
university days, when he was struggling to enter on a scientific 
career, with books, not teachers, as his guide. Those who heard 
MiMmsOnm a great Occasion”... |, <. were charmed by: his alluring 
personality as well as impressed by the orderly development of his 
thesis. . . . AsPrincipalof the New University of Birmingham, 
Lodge displayed great power of organisation and a wide sympathy 
with all branches of teaching. He succeeded in making the 
university a vital part of the city, partly from his pre-eminence as 
a man of science and partly from his readiness to take a leading 
and helpful place among the local notabilities in local problems ”’. 
In his later life he was one of the most prominent supporters of 
Spiritualism, on which he lectured both in this country and in the 
United States. His published volume, ‘‘ Raymond’’, contains an 
account of what he believed to be communications from his son of that 
name who was killed in the Great War. He married, 1877, Mary, 
daughter of Alexander Marshall, who died in-1929. He had six sons 
and six daughters. 


Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks, EK.C., died July 9th, 1940, 
aged 60. Son of Sir William Mitchell Banks, of Liverpool. Educated 
at Oxford, called to the Bar, 1930. Enlisted as private in Surrey Regt., 
1914. He wascommissioned in the Indian Army and served in India and 
Mesopotamia. He was knighted in 1928. He was Conservative M.P. 
for Swindon, 1922—1929, and 1931—1934. He was for six years 
Recorder of Wigan, and from 1934 to his death County Court Judge for 
Hull and district. He leaves one son and two daughters by his first 
wife who died in 1924, and one son by his second marriage in 1926. 

Obit. notice and portrait, N. Wilts Herald, July 12th, 1940. 


Lt.-Col. Reginald Holden Steward, O.B.E., died Sep- 
tember 22nd, 1940, aged 74. Buried at Bishops Cannings. Born February 
12th, 1866, son of the Rev. Charles Steward, of Tewkesbury, Educated 
at Haileybury. He began his military career in the Worcestershire 
Militia, and joined the Wiltshire Regiment in November, 1887. He 
served in the South African War. Afterwards he was posted, in 1902, to 
the Depot of the Wiltshire Regiment at Devizes and served with the 2nd 
Battalion. He commanded at the Depot until he retired in 1907, when 
he went to live at Freshford. On the outbreak of the Great War he 
Tejoined the Regiment from the Reserve of Officers and commanded 
the Depot until he retired in 1919. He lived for some years in Devizes 
after this, and later at Easterton. He was devoted to the interests of 
the Wiltshire Regiment, and up to the time of his death he and Mrs. 
Steward largely ran the business of the Old Comrades’ Association ; 


and both of them were held in the highest regard in the Devizes neigh- 
2R 
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bourhood. It was, however, not only for the good of the Regiment, 
but also in any good work for the public benefit, that they were ready 
to give their most efficient help. Mrs. Steward, who survives her hus- 
band, was Miss Alexa Ryrie Rome. Their son, Lieut.-Col. R. H. R. 
Steward, O.B.E., M.C., is now serving as Officer Commanding the Royal 
Corps of Signals in the Middle East, and their daughter is Mrs. Henry 
Anderdon, of Taunton. 
Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, September 26th, 1940. 


Rev. William Henry Cook, died November 20th, 1937. 
Buried at Stratford-sub-Castle. Educated S.S.Coll.,Camb. B.A. 1888. 
M.A. 1894. Deacon 1898 (Truro), Priest 1899 (Crediton). Curate of 
St. Ives (Corn.), 1898—1903; Dinton and Teffont Magna, 1903—1918 ; 
Vicar of Stratford-sub-Castle, 1913, until his death. 
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[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


Avebury. Summary of Excavations, 1937 and 
1938, by Alex. Keiller. North-west Sector. 
Antiquity, June, 1939, pp. 2283—233. Map; Air Photo of Avebury 
and Kennet Avenue; Stonehole; Stone No. 1, N.W. Sector; S.W. 
Sector after Excavation ; S.W. Sector; Retaining Chalk Wall of Bank ; 
and Section of Bank behind Chalk Wall. [A notice of this was printed 
in Wilts Gazette, July 13th, 1939.] 

Mr. Keiller gives his reasons for beginning his work on this sector 
and incidentally mentions that the work as a whole is ‘‘ Scheduled to 
last at least a decade’’. He explains that the system of numbering the 
stones and stone-holes is to allot No.1 to the Great Stone immediately 
to the west of the Swindon road and to go round the whole outer circle 
in an anticlock-wise direction. 

At the beginning of Mr. Keiller’s work in this N.W. sector, four 
stones (1, 3, 14, 15) were standing and four more stones or portions of 
fallen stones were discernible. In Stukeley’s time ten stones were 
standing and seven were fallen. In one case only, the excavations of 
1937 proved conclusively that no stone had ever stood where Stukeley 
marked a stone. In 1937 six stones were recovered from under a rough 
boundary wall which marked a cart track from the Swindon Road 
towards the village street along the line of the outer circle. All these 
stones were re-erected in their original stone-holes. Two (16 and 17) 
were found buried in pits about 8ft. deep. One of these was within a 
cow skilling which had to be demolished to allow of its re-erection. 
The stone-holes of 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, were identified and each showed signs 
of the stones having been destroyed by fire since Stukeley’s days. 
Many packing stones and quantities of clay used as packing were found 
in these stone-holes. The stone-hole of Stone 6 showed that it had 
originally been dug too deep, and had been filled up with sarsen stones. 

‘“The position of Stone 14, standing obliquely to the arc of the 
circle, has in the past given rise to considerable conjecture. 
On examination, however, the explanation was found to be quite 
simple. Owing to the breaking of a horizontal supporting stake, 
six inches in diameter, the stone had imbedded itself up against 
the N.W. corner of the stone-hole, at the same time sliding on the 
sloping base of the stone towards the north. That this accident 
had taken place during the original erection was further shown by 
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the fact that the part of the stone-hole in front of the stone, and 
at the N.E. corner, had been filled in with packing stones ”’. 

“Holes which had held small stakes to minimize the friction 
which could otherwise have been occasioned by the pressure of the 
base of the stone upon the side of the stone-hole opposite to that 
from which it had been erected were found in the majority of un- 
damaged stone-holes ” 


Perhaps the most important discovery was that of the original cause- 
way and entrance to the circle which lies partly under the present 
Swindon road. This had hitherto been regarded as a medieval or 
modern break in the circle. A stone-hole found so close to the Great 
Stone I, that no stone could have stood in it whilst Stone I existed, and 
out of the line of the outer circle stones, was a puzzle until two more 
stone-holes, which could never have belonged to either of the existing 
circles, came to light. Mr. Keiller concludes that these are the sockets 
of three stones of a circle which existed before the present ditch was 
dug or the outer circle erected, that is to say, that they are the remains 
of a smaller circle which, with the two smaller circles inside the great 
outer circle, formed an earlier monument existing before the ditch and 
the outer circle were planned. This third circle, judging from the 
position of the stone-holes, would have been of about the same size as 
the inner circles of which remains still exist. Mr. Keiller concludes, 
therefore, that ‘‘ Avebury I”’ consisted of three circles of stones in a line 
without either bank or ditch. It is suggested that ‘‘ Avebury I ”’ and 
“Avebury II’”’ were erected during the early and later phases of the 
Beaker period at the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 


The south-west sector was excavated in 1938. In the pit dug to bury 
Stone 16 a skeleton of a man was found between the stone and the only 
unfinished part of the burial pit. ‘‘It is evident that the remains were 

those of an individual who had been accidentally killed while en- 
gaged in completing the pit for the burial of the stone which had 
apparently slipped or fallen owing toa support giving way, fractur- 
ing the victim’s pelvis and also breaking his neck ”’. 


Near his left hip on a discoloured patch of soil, representing no doubt 
a leather purse, lay two silver pennies of Ed. I (1307) and a coin of the 
City of Toul. Beside the left thigh was a pair of iron scissors of modern 
shape (not shears), apparently the earliest English examples known. 
They suggest that their owner was a barber. The standing stone, 17, 
was proved to have slipped during erection, which, as in the case of 
Stone 14 in the N.W. sector, accounts for its position, oblique to the 
arc of the circle. At the point where the village street cuts the circle, 
a causeway of undisturbed chalk was found lying partly under the street 
itself, proving that here also was an original entrance unknown before 
and suggesting the possibility that Stukeley’s ‘‘ Beckhampton Avenue ”’ 
was not after alla figment of his imagination. A section of the bank, 10ft. 
wide, made down to the original turf line, showed a line of dry walling 
of chalk blocks, 3ft. high, behind which the main body of the bank was 
thrown up in a series of irregular heaps. ‘‘ The uneven appearance of 
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the top of the bank so familiar to visitors to Avebury may thus in great 
part be explained as representing an original feature ’’. Mr. Keiller notes 
that the number of visitors to the Avebury Museum, opened on June 
Ist, 1938, during the following five months was over six thousand. 


St, Clair Donaldson, K.C.M.G.,D.D.,D.C.L. Arch- 
bishop of Brisbane 1904—1921, Bishop of Salisbury 
1921—1935. By C. T. Dimont, D.D., Chancellor 
and Canon Residentiary of Salisbury Cathedral, 
and F. de Witt Batty, M.A., Bishop of Newcastle, 
New South Wales, with a Foreword by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Faber & Faber, London, 1940. 
8vo., pp. xix +271, 4 portraits. Price 12s. 6d. 

St. Clair George Alfred Donaldson was the son of Stuart Alexander 
Donaldson, who in his early hfe had spent an adventurous time in 
Mexico and afterwards in Australia, where he became President of the 
Legislative Council of New. South Wales in 1854. He returned to 
England and was Knighted in 1860, and was remembered in Australia 
for the good work he had done for the Colony. Of his four sons the 
eldest became Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, the second was 
Sir Frederick Hay Donaldson, K.C.B., President of the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers, the fourth was drowned at Eton. The only 
daughter, May Ethel, married the Rev. the Hon. Algernon Lawley, 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, who afterwards became the 5th 
Baron Wenlock. He died in 1931, and until her death in 1934, the 
Bishop remained as he had always been, her devoted brother. The 
Bishop was born in Princes Gardens, London, S.W., on February 11th, 
1863. At Eton he was a notable oarsman, and edited the Eton College 
Chronicle. Of his time there, Sir J. J. Withers, M.P., who was his fag, 
writes :—‘‘ Donaldson was pretty good at work but nothing striking. 

He went up the school in the ordinary way to the sixth form but 
he was very good at games. He was principally remarkable for 
being a man of very high character and setting a high tone in 
morals. Hie was a great iriend of the Studds, the cricketers, 
some of whom became missionaries, and he used to have prayer 
meetings in hisroom. . . . ‘This of course was a very unusual 
thing for an Etonian to have at Eton ”’ 

At Cambridge he took a first class in both the Classical and Theologica] 
iinoes, At Wells Theological College, the influence of Dr. E. C. S. 
Gibson, the then Principal, who had been Vicar of Leeds, made a great 
impression on him. In 1885 he was ordained to the Curacy of St. 
Andrew’s, Bethnal Green, where the Vicarage was next door to Oxford 
House. He here came in contact with many men in the ecclesiastical 
world. He had, however, not been there long before Archbishop Benson 
selected him as one of his domestic Chaplains and he spent the next three 
years at Lambeth. In 1891 he became Vicar of St. Mary’s, Hackney Wick, 
the Church of the Eton Mission, in one of the poorer districts in London, 
where his great powers of organisation and leadership were of the 
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greatest value to the Mission. In 1901 the Bishop of London asked 
him to resign and become Rector of Hornsey, a parish which had been 
run on extreme Low Church lines. He also became Rural Dean of 
Hornsey, 1902—1904. But the call of the Church overseas was already 
strong upon him and when he was asked to become Bishop of Brisbane 
in 1904, largely on the advice of the Bishop of London, he accepted the 
call and went to Australia. ‘‘ It was evidence of the appeal made by 
his personality to those most closely associated with him that, directly 
the decision was made known, three out of his staff of four assistant 
Curates expressed a desire to continue to serve under Donaldson on the 
other side of the world ’’. 

During his episcopate Brisbane became the Metropolitan See of 
Queensland and his title became Archbishop. In Australia he quickly 
became a power. ‘‘ He spent his time and fortune without stint on 

educational work. He founded St. Francis College partly with 
money left by Bishop Webber. He was largely instrumental in 
the founding of Queensland’s University. Under his leadership St. 
John’s Cathedral was built. . . . His own donation was £1,000. 
With the able assistance of Bishop Le Fanu he built St. Martin’s 
Hospital. That ran into about £100,000. He founded St. John’s 
College. There was no limit to his liberality. In 1918 he gave 
£3,000 towards the establishment of a saw mill at Yarrabah (the 
native reservation)’’. The Bush Brotherhood was one of the 
schemes that owe most of their success to him. Two great causes for 
which he fought were the admission of religious teaching in the secular 
state schools and the setting apart of great reserves for the native black 
tribes of the north, whom he refused to regard as a dying people for 
whom nothing could be done. In the matter of religious teaching in 
state schools he was chiefly instrumental in the success of the referendum 
which first made this possible. In the matter of the supply of Clergy 
he urged that Australia must learn to supply her own men, and could 
no longer look to England to supply them. An Australian wrote of 
him: ‘ He is like Saul of old, head and shoulders above every other 
man out here. He is a thoroughly sound churchman, a really great 
statesman, a perfect English gentleman ”’ 

He had the wide instinct of the statesman, and he felt that the work 
of the Church was worldwide, and that neither the cause of missions 
abroad or religious education at home, could be neglected without loss 
to the Church as a whole, and so whilst he pressed earnestly on the 
diocese the necessity of providing as many Central Church Schools as 
possible, he, almost naturally, became the first Chairman of the 
Missionary Council which was constituted by the National Assembly in 
1921 to deal with the whole work of the Church abroad. He felt that 
the greatest need of the present day is to awaken the Church asa whole 
to its duty to the world at large. People sometimes were critical 
because he was often in London when they thought he should have been 
in Salisbury and so was ‘not available to open a new vestry or unveil a 
window when they wished. But in his view he was not a merely 
diocesan official. He was a natural leader of men, and he knew that 
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he was so—and he felt, and rightly felt, that though he was Bishop of 
Salisbury, he was at the same time one of the leaders of the world-wide 
Anglican communion. His wise and statesmanlike outlook on the 
work and needs of the Church at large, and on the burning questions of 
the day, such as divorce and birth control, and religious education, are 
admirably dealt with in this book, which forms a worthy record of 
the hfe and work of one whose name stands out amongst the most dis- 
tinguished in the long list of the Bishops of Sarum. 

Fortunately, the photographs of the Bishop which illustrate this 
book give a truer impression of what he really was, than the unhappy 
official portrait in the Palace, which suggests a hard and stern old man 
devoid of the kindliness and humour, which as a matter of fact were his 
leading characteristics. 


Excavations at Little Woodbury, Wiltshire. Part 
I. The Settlement as revealed by Excavation. By 
Dr. Gerhard Bersu, Hon. F.S.A., Scot. Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society for 1940 (January— July), New Series, Vol. VI, 
Part I; pp. 30—1]], 38 plates, figures and plans. 

“The aim of the Prehistoric Society in undertaking excavations was 
to uncover systematically a complete settlement and to discover as 
much as possible about it, as a social and economic organism’’. The 
80 pp. of this the ‘‘ Ist Part’’ only, show the minute care with which 
the work was done and the results recorded. The site then under corn 
was discovered by a Chance air-photo taken by Pilot-Officer Jones, of 
the R.A.F. Test excavations were carried out in March, 1938, by C. W. 
Phillips, F.S.A., and the first year’s regular excavations from June to 
September of that year took place under his superintendence, and a pre- 
liminary report appeared in The Proceedings of the Prehistoric Soc., 
IV, 1938, pp. 308—13. The second year’s work took place in June and 
July, 1939. ‘‘ The excavation is by no means concluded, and many 
problems which only the complete exposure of the surface of the settle- 
ment can solve remain open. Moreover, in consequence of war con- 
ditions, the examination of the finds and specimens of soil is not yet 
finished ’’. The site is in the parish of Britford, 14 miles SS.W. of 
Salisbury Cathedral to the E. of the Salisbury-Odstock road. The 
name of Little Woodbury has been given to this settlement site to dis- 
tinguish it from ‘‘ Woodbury ”’, the name given by Mr. Crawford to the 
newly-discovered camp site about 800 yards to the west of it. A good 
plan shows the position of the two sites and the arable land round 
them. The fields in which Little Woodbury stands are Rudge Field 
Furlong and Heather Dean Furlong. There were no signs of settle- 
ment on the surface except ‘‘ hundreds of pot-boilers’”’. In the two 
years’ work more than one-third of the whole settlement was uncovered. 
All the traces of prehistoric occupation belonged to Iron Age A2—A.B. 

The ditch surrounding the settlement, of which eight sections are 
illustrated, was V-shaped, about 12ft. wide at the top, and 6ft. deep, 
with a narrow level bottom. It appeared not to have silted up grad- 
ually, but to have been intentionally partly and irregularly filled with 
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used burnt flints and other rubbish. The varying form of the ditch 
itself is taken to prove that the work of excavation had not been com- 
pleted all round before the ditch was again filled up with the material 
which had been dug out of it. Inside the main ditch 190 pits, up to 
the present, have been opened, some of which have been filled and re- 
cut into one another at different times. Nearly all of these have been 
completely cleared out. The authors state that the hardness of the 
chalk in which the pits are dug precludes the use of deerhorn picks and 
they must have been dug with metal tools with a chisel edge two—three 
centimetres wide. 

Some ‘‘ so-called loom weights ’”’ occur in the pits, but many of these 
are so crude and formless that they could not have been used in the 
loom, and ‘‘ have obviously served as weights to secure roofs’’. None 
of the pits remained open long, and all were intentionally filled in. 
There was no sign that a fire had ever burnt in any of them, or that 
any of them had ever been used as dwellings. The conclusion is that 
the pits were for storage, most likely of grain, which must have been 
contained in sacks of skin, or more probably in basketwork containers, 
possibly woven within the pit itself. Many fragments of chalk and 
daub, or cob are found, none of them from house walls, but all from 
large dome-shaped structures, or ovens. Also there are burnt clay 
fragments which formed part of oven cupolas, used for drying corn. 

The enormous quantities of burnt flints, sucb as are generally called 
“ pot boilers ’’, and of ashes, cannot be explained merely as the debris 
of cooking fires, especially as there was only one house in the settle- 
ment. ‘‘ Cooking hearths could never have yielded all the material that 
we find in the pits at the same period and at one time’’. The large 
pits are regarded as granaries in which the corn previously roasted in 
the large ‘‘cob’’ ovens was stored. This roasting, it 1s suggested, was 
done over fireplaces confined by large flints, and it is to the splintering 
and burning of these flints that the enormous quantity of so-called 
“pot boilers ’’ is due. Each pit would be short-lived and numbers 
would be required at the time of harvest. Hence the constant digging 
of new pits and the filling up of those which had got into bad condition 
by the crumbling of their sides, etc. The shallow pits which were not 
granaries, Dr. Bersu suggests, may have held casks, tubs, baskets, &c., 
in an upright position. Supposing that each of the 120 deeper pits ex- 
cavated, lasted only five years in use, and that the settlement existed 
for 300 years, this would mean that only two pits were opened at the 
same time. Taking the whole area of the settlement as shown in the 
air-photo into consideration there would, on this reckoning, be about 
360 deep pits in all, which would give six pits open at the same time. 
He calculates that each pit would hold about six bushels. 

A very large number of hollows of roughly-rectangular plan, chiefly 
within the limits of what appeared as a black patch on the air photo, 
were uncovered. These were never more than 3ft. deep, many less than 
this. They were not dwelling sites, for they contained no dark soil or 
hearths. Many of them had a kind of bench or seat dug out at the 
edge. They are explained in the light of the fact that in upper Egypt 
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at harvest time the women sit in just such hollows and husk the maize 
and carry on other work for the preservation of the crops. Similar 
hollows also occur in the Neolithic Danubian cultures. 

In the centre of the settlement are two dwelling houses. No. 1, the 
larger, was circular, the outer double row of post holes having a 
diameter of about 15 metres. From the shape of the holes it appears 
that these posts were squared and the walls must have been of wooden 
planks for there was no sign of mud walls, or wattle and daub, or 
chalk blocks. Inside this was a second concentric circle of circular 
posts. The house had thus an outer and an inner wall, and in the 
centre a square of four large posts to support a roof or superstructure. 
Many of the post holes showed signs of the renewal of the posts, and it 
is calculated that the house probably stood for at least 200 years. 
Three possible reconstructions of the building are illustrated. There is 
nothing to show whether the outer wall and the inner wall were origin- 
ally both closed (with boards or wattle work), or which of them was 
open and which closed. It is, however, probable that the outer circle 
was a Closed wall of planks. 


As to the roof, the idea of an earth roof is rejected, and it is concluded 
that the roof was thatched with straw or ‘‘rushes’’, apparently mean- 
ing reed, of which a supply would have been found close at hand. 
There must have been an opening for smoke in the centre, provided by 
the middle square rising higher than the rest of the roof. Three 
possible reconstructions are illustrated, and are discussed at great 
length. To the ordinary reader the first of these (A) commends itself 
as obviously the most probable, but this seems to have been rejected 
in favour of (C) which /ooks most unlikely, aud the arguments in its 
favour do not seem convincing. 


House No. 2 stands near No. 1. The remains of it consist of a post- 
ring of 23 holes, ten metres in diameter, apparently without any central 
support. This house is later than House 1. A number of pairs of post 
holes, six to eight feet apart, are interpreted as having been drying 
racks with cross bars such as are used still in Switzerland and elsewhere 
for drying corn or hay. Amongst the maze of post holes found on the 
site, there are several sets of four, obviously forming a square with un- 
usually stout posts. It is suggested that these were the supports of 
granaries raised so as to be inaccessible to rats and mice. 


In summing up the evidence as far as the excavation has gone at 
present, the authors conclude that the settlement extended from the 
beginning of the 3rd into the ist century B.C. It was an individual 
farm with the necessary buildings only, and it was what we should now 
call acorn and not a dairy or cattle farm. ‘‘ Probably the end of the 
settlement is connected with the troubled times of Czesar’s campaigns ’’. 


It is claimed that the excavation of Woodbury throws a flood of 
light upon previous excavations elsewhere, at Highfield in 1866—69, 
All Cannings Cross, Fyfield Bavant and Swallowcliffe Down, where 
enormous quantities of ‘‘ pot boilers ’’ were noticed. In all these cases 
it is argued the conditions found were the same as those at Woodbury. 
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In the light of the pits at Woodbury there is no evidence of habitation 
in any of the pits elsewhere. 

In all probability if the sites were examined with the same complete- 
ness, post holes of the houses in which the inhabitants lived would be 
found on the other sites as they were at Woodbury. The hollows for 
working places have been found at Meon Hill, Hants, and elsewhere, as 
also huge masses of ashes and burnt flints. Interesting calculations as 
to the amount of corn grown on the farm suggest that the farm 
extended over round about 20 acres. The All Cannings excavation is 
referred to at some length and the entire absence of flint pot boilers 
there is regarded as a proof that the explanation of the burnt flints at 
Woodbury as having belonged to the stone surrounds of the oven fires 
is correct, for at All Cannings sarsen fragments were abundant, a much 
better material for the purpose than flint. As to the bearing of the 
discoveries at Woodbury on the purposes of the great camps, “It is 

evident that we have in the occupied hill-forts far too few pits for 
them to have been inhabited by many people engaged in agriculture 
for a long period. This leads us to conclude that such hill-forts 
were neither constantly inhabited oppida, nor, in the true sense of 
the word, concerned with urban civilisation and industry, but were 
only built and inhabited for a comparatively short time during 
periods of unrest. The absence of ponds and wells and the fact 
that—as far as I can see—there is no evidence for the replacement 
of rotted posts, either in the dwelling structures of these hill-forts 
or in the posts of the ramparts and gates, confirm this view. On 
the other hand both the boundary ditches that travel over the land, 
and the hill-forts, lead us to pre-suppose a substantial agricultural 
population living outside the camps in open settlements on low 
ground and on slopes, close to water. In such settlements lived 
the greater part of the agricultural Iron Age 2—A.B. population. 
Only when we know more about their buildings shall we beable to 
define more closely the social structure of this civilisation. 

The main features of this civilisation with its highly-developed ind 
intensively pursued agricultural system corroborate the accounts 
of ancient authors ”’ 

Woodbury, the larger enclosure as opposed to Little Woodbury, was 
examined by a single narrow section only. The ditch, which does not 
show at all on the surface, was found to be surprisingly deep (more than 
10ft.) with a V-shaped bottom, and about 19ft. wide. It appears to 
have had a rampart on the inner side which has silted or been thrown 
into the ditch. ‘‘ We can safely say that Woodbury was inhabited 
from Iron Age A2 into the 4th century A.D.” 


Timber Circles: a Re-Examination. By Stuart 
Piggott. Royal Archeological Journal, XCVI (1940), 193—222, 15 
plans and illustrations. 

Mr. Stuart Piggott’s experience in the excavation of a large circular 
wooden house on the farmstead site of Woodbury, near Salisbury, dur- 
ing the last two years has induced him, he tells us, to re-open the 
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question of the possible wooden roofing of Early Bronze Age sites such 
as Woodhenge and the Sanctuary on Overton Hill. This had already 
been discussed, by Mrs. Cunnington in her description of both these 
sites, but the suggestion was rejected, chiefly because the number and 
close proximity of the timber circles made the idea of a roof resting on 
them appear out of the question This also was the conclusion of Dr. 
Clark who excavated the analogous site at Arminghall, near Norwich, 
and it appeared to be decided that at all these sites the wooden posts 
“ were not the uprights of a house but the pillars, as it were, of an 
open-air temple’’. So things remained until M. Vaison de Pradenne 
suggested that Stonehenge itself ‘‘ was nothing other than the structural 
framework of a roofed building analogous to the ‘ Earth Lodges ’ of 
the Omaha Indians’’. On this, Mr. Piggott comments thus: ‘‘ The 
real difficulty of interpreting the post holes as a continuous roofed 
building was that both the excavator and Col. Cunnington assumed 
all the holes to be of one and the same period, although there was no 
reason derived from the excavation to make this necessary, nor was it 

in itself probable from the plan alone ’’. 
‘« Two factors, I feel, must be borne in mind at the outset, in 
considering the interpretation of the plan of such a site—that a 
a timber structure by reason of the perishable nature of its material, 
needs renewal from time to time, and further, that a ‘sanctuary ’ 
or sacred building is liable to changes and additions to its plan, 
normally taking the form of enlargements. To interpret the 
Sanctuary as a one-period plan may in fact be analogous to con- 
sidering a parish Church of to-day, embodying the alterations and 
enlargements of successive generations of the pious, as representing 
an Original Norman structure on the site’’. He takes the central 
post and its eight surrounding posts as representing the original tent- 
like plan of the sacred spot, ‘‘a simple small circular hut having a 
Conical roof and a diameter of about 15 feet. ...... One has to 
look no further than Glastonbury to recall the veneration with 
which an original wattle hut upon a venerated site was regarded 
throughout the middle ages’. Of the circles D. and E. consisting 
of double post holes, he says : ‘‘ It is my belief that they formed a circular 
roofed building which was, however, open at the centre (within Circle 
IX. that is to say) and that in the centre surrounded and enshrined 
stood the original hut’’. The double post holes, he suggests, arise from 
the replacement of the posts as they decayed, the three single holes in 
these two circles being those of posts which were never replaced. In 
Circle C. of the stones and posts Mrs. Cunnington suggests two phases, 
the first of wood, and the later phase of stone. Mr. Piggott says how- 
ever: ‘‘ It seems more likely that the sequence was the reverse’’ i.e., 
that the stones were there before the posts. ‘Ifthe stones and posts 
are considered as existing contemporaraneously, the obvious and con- 
venient sequence of construction would be to erect the cumbersome 
stones first, the more easily handled posts after they were in position ’’. 
‘The actual wall of this building I take to have been formed between 
the small posts of Circle B.”’. At great length and with elaborate ex- 
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planations and argument Mr. Piggott passes in review the ground plans 
of a large number of timber circles on the Continent, as well as of the 
few known in England with reference always to Woodhenge, and the 
Sanctuary, and incidentally to Stonehenge itself, and he sums up his 
arguments thus: | 
‘“Whatever may be the opposition from various . . I 
think I can claim that by interpreting Woodhenge and ‘ane 
Sanctuary as roofed structures I have produced something rather 
more convincing than the forests of naked posts in which we have 
all so long and so dismally wandered. In the middle ofan avowed 
habitation-site such post hole complexes would unhesitatingly have 
been referred to roofed buildings, but we have been led astray 
partly by trying toexplain all the timber circles by a single formula 
which would explain every instance on stone-circle analogies 
and partly by a certain shyness in claiming large Early 
Bronze Age buildings which could only be called temples. : 
While the fanatical inheritors of the Megalithic cult, still felt con- 
strained to endure the rigours of an English climate in the exposed 
surroundings of a stone circle, the newcomers (the Bronze Age folk) 
brought the elements of what has become a natural tradition in 
our religion— the possibility of comfortable worship in surroundings 
as far removed from the inclemencies of nature as the architect of 
the age could contrive ”’ 
He even goes so far in following Mr. Kendrick, as to suggest that after 
all, Stukeley may not have been so far wrong in believing that the Druids 
were responsible for very much in Britain. 


The Ancient Highways of Dorset, Somerset and 
South-west England. By Dr. G. B. Grundy. 

Part I of this article was printed in The Archeological Journal, Vol. 
XCIV (1937), pp. 257—290, and Part II has appeared in Vol. XCV 
(1939), pp. 174—222. It deals with the course of the ancient Migh- 
ways, Ridgeways, and Roman Roads in the counties mentioned and 
therefore with the continuation westwards of the similar roads of Wilt- 
shire which Dr. Grundy had already dealt with in Vol. LXXV of the 
Journal. In some cases, therefore, the course of the roads on the 
western edge of Wiltshire before they leave the county is dealt with in 
the more recent paper. For instance the course of the reputed Roman 
Road from Badbury (Dorset) to Donhead (Wilts) is fully discussed and 
described : ‘‘ Then N.N.W. along a track to the County Boundary which 

passes through Wiltshire Copse, then to a tumulus beside the road, 
then to a point 3 furlongs E.N.E. of the cross roads in Ashmore 
village. Here the straight piece of road ends. The total length of 
the piece is 4 miles. From here to Donhead, which is almost exactly 
4 miles, there is indeed a minor road ; but its very course shows that 
it is not on the line of a Roman road. It cannot be stated 
positively that this is a Roman road. On the other hand if it is 
assumed thatit is not so, then the 42? miles of straight modern road 
or track is unaccountable. Long straight stretches of road in 
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England are either surviving lines of Roman road, or are roads 
made in quite modern times— at earliest in the eighteenth century. 
This piece of road is certainly not due to any modern road-making. 
Therefore it is all but a certain assumption that it goes back to 
Roman times. A Roman road aiong this line would certainly not 
be of first-rate importance, and cannot conceivably have been of 
much use in post-Roman days ”’. 


It is a little difficult here to see what Dr. Grundy’s real opinion as to 
this road is. 


The Archeological Contributions of Richard 
Jefferies. By L. V. Grinsell. Transactions of the Newbury 
District Field Club, Vol. VIII, 1940, p. 216—226, 3 illustrations. 

This is a careful and complete study of the whole of Jefferies’ writings 
as to the main interests which affected his work throughout his career. 
Mr. Grinsell divides this into three periods. In Phase I, when he was 
aged 18 to 26, from 1866 to 1874, local topography and archeology 
were his dominant interests, as seen in articles on the Country round 
Swindon, the History of the Goddards of N. Wilts, and Swindon and its 
History published later. In Phase II, when he was aged 26 to 33, 
1874—81, natural history took the place of topography, whilst in Phase 
ITI, 1881, when he becamea sick man until his death in 1887, philosophy 
ousted his former interests. 

During Phase I ‘“‘ He was living and had always lived at Coate. 
Whilst he was living there his writings on that part of the country were 
very factual and showed little of the deep sentiment which is revealed 


in his later works’’. About 1877 he moved to London. ‘‘ From this 
time his writings became less factual and more contemplative and 
reminiscent, while his literary powers were maturing ’’. Mr. Grinsell 


does not suggest that Jefferies was ever much of an archeologist, or 
topographer, but that his descriptions of the Wilts and Berks border: 
land, of the Whlte Horse and of Liddington, do reflect the character of 
the country as few other writings do. 


Recollections of the Wilton Armoury. By James 
G. Mann, F.S.A. (Master of the Armouries, Tower 
of London). Zhe Connoisseur, July, 1939, pp. 1O—16, 10 illustra- 
tions and portrait of Philip, 4th Earl of Pembroke. This is a valuable 
and authoritative paper. 

‘In the decade following the war many English collections of arms 
came under the hammer. Some may have covered a greater range and 
others have boasted rarer specimens but none had the same integral 
importance as the Earl of Pembroke’s; for this was the last surviving 
instance in the country of a great nobleman’s personal armoury of the 
sixteenth century. Collections of comparatively recent date may 
represent the taste and opportunities of their purchasers. But the 
Wilton Armoury was nota collection in the stricter sense. It was a 
family arsenal, formed when armour was still in use, and it embraced 
not only the armour of the leaders but the rougher harnesses of the 
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men-at-arms’’. The first Pembroke sale was that of the contents of 
7, Carleton House Terrace, at Christies in 1851. Mr. Mann thinks that 
the armour sold on this occasion did not come from Wilton. On July 
10th, 1917, two historic suits from Wilton, said to have been those of 
the Connétable de Montmorency and the Duc de Montpensier, were 
offered for sale at Sotherbys but were withdrawn as doubts had been 
thrown on their attribution. The correspondence on this was published 
by Messrs. Sotherby under the title of The Wilton Suits, a Controversy. 

The first portion of the armoury was put up for auction at Sotherbys 
on June 23rd, 1921. It included three suits, many helmets, armpieces, 
and other parts, and two swords. On March 38rd, 1922, a further sale 
was held, of 57 lots of detached pieces, many of which had been bought 
in at the previous sale. The last sale of 90 lots, including several suits, 
and many helmets and portions of suits, took place on June 14th, 1923. 
The russet Greenwich suit of c. 1550, probably worn by the Ist Earl of 
Pembroke or his son, the 2nd Earl, has recently been purchased from 
the collection of Mr. W. R. Hearst for the Tower Armouries, and is 
described and illustrated here. Mr. Mann is inclined to think that both 
the two fine disputed suits and the rougher suits for men-at-arms were 
actually loot gained by the Ist Earl, at the battle of St. Quintin, as 
Aubrey states was the tradition in the mid-17th century. 


The Naughty Seymours: Companions in Folly 
and Caprice. By Eernard Falk. With a special 
note on Sir Richard Wallace, who inherited the 
Fortune of Richard Seymour-Conway, 4th Marquis 
of Hertford. Hutchinson & Co. 1940. 8vo., pp. 278, 
41 illustrations. 

_ Many of the portraits illustrating this volume are from the Knoyle 
Gallery. Among ‘‘ The principal Personages in the narrative’’ aie 
Francis Seymour, M.P., Squire of Knoyle and Sherborne Hall, Dorset, 
who died 1761; Henry Seymour, M.P. (1728—1807), son of Francis; 
and Henry Seymour the Second (1776—1849), son of the first Henry. 
Alfred Seymour, M.P., 1824— 1888, spent large sums in the alteration 
and enlargement of Knoyle House, including the Central Hall and 
Picture Gallery. He was also largely instrumental in raising a large 
sum to fight the notorious Tichborne case, which is dealt with in this 
volume. Lady Tichborne was half-sister of Alfred Seymour. There is 
very little that concerns Wiltshire directly in these pages, the book 
being largely concerned with the members and connections of the 
Herbert family who in the late 18th and early 19th centuries held a 
foremost place in Parisian and French society. 


Guide to the Cotswolds. With Special Sections of 
Natural Life and Antiquities by H. J. Massingham, 
and Architecture by Clough Williams Ellis, 
F.R.IL.B.A. Five Maps and Plans. Fifty Illustra- 
tions. London, Ward, Locke & Co., 1940. Stiff Covers, 
pp. 176 Price 2s. 
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This is a new addition to the well-known Red Guide Books of Ward 
Lock, and anyone visiting the Cotswolds will find in it as much as most 
people want in the way of a guide to the architecture and the scenery. 
It only crosses the Wiltshire border to devote four pages to the 
description and history of Malmesbury Abbey, a couple more to sing 
the praises of Castle Combe, and a short but informative note .explain- 
ing the tenets and practice of the ‘‘ Cotswold Bruderhof’”’ on their 
farms at Ashton Keynes and Oaksey. 


The Bruderhof Community at Oaksey. Wilts Gazette, 
August 10th, 1939. This isa quotation, a full column, from The Plough 
for September, 1939. It describes the objects and the principles which 
govern the life of the Community. It seems that experience proves 
that the settlements of the Brotherhood should number not less than 
150 adults and children, nor more than 200, because the members are 
supposed to know each other intimately. Each branch settlement is 
supposed to be self-supporting, but there is an obvious advantage in 
having two settlements so near together that they can be served by a 
single school, and a single bakery, &c. By the end of 1938 the original 
settlement at Ashton Keynes, ‘‘ The Cotswold Bruderhof’’, had about 
230 members, and as that number was likely to be increased, when 
Oaksey Park Manor House, the farm of 320 acres, and the Farmhouse 
came into the market, it was clear that an effort should be made to 
secure it. 

The Brotherhood’s resources were quite unequal to this, but the money 
was in some way secured, it is not stated where it came from, and the 
property was bought. The Manor House will not be vacated until the 
autumn, but the farm has already changed hands, and the Brotherhood 
expect to establish a herd of about 60 milking cows on it forthwith. 
At present only 31 people are actually living on the spot, but when the 
Manor House is vacated they expect to be able to house from 60 to 70 
in the Manor and farmhouses, and more members will migrate from 
Ashton Keynes, when they hope to build a children’s house, and other 
necessary buildings. 


The Close Gates of Sarum. Published by the 
Friends of the Cathedral of Salisbury. Price Sixpence, 
1939. 8vo., 8pp., 4 good illustrations of the three gates. [Written by, 
Sir Bruce Richmond. | 

There is no record of the building of the gates, but it is supposed that 
they were built, when Ed. III gave his license for the construction of 
the Close walls from the ruins of Old Sarum, in 1327. They were | 
opened and shut at regular hours according to the orders of the Dean 
and Chapter. In 1404 they were ordered to be shut at 7 o’clock at the 
time of the striking of the curfew. In 1672 they were shut at 1 a.m. 
and opened at 4a.m. in the summer, and at five in the winter. The 
North gate suffered probably in the Civil War fighting, of which 
Ludlow’s account is given here. The arms on the N. side are those 
of Charles II. The niche on the S. side traditionally held a statue of 
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Hen. III, but at a later time a statue described as of Ch. II took 
its place. This fell in 1901. The head, which was later than the 
body, is now in the Museum, and may be either James I or Ch. I. 
The condition of the N. face of the gate has become very bad, and the 
work of careful repair is now being undertaken by the Friends of the 
Cathedral. 

The present building of St. Anne’s Gate dates mainly from Ed. III, 
The Chapel over, dedicated to the B.V.M., has for centuries been leased 
with the house on the north side, for secular purposes. It was once 
occupied by James Harris, the author of ‘‘ Hermes ’’, and the father of 
the first Lord. Malmesbury. 

The Harnham Gate has recently been cleared of ivy and repaired. 

This account of the gates gives all the information that any visitor 
could want, and does its author, and the ‘‘ Friends’”’ as its publishers, 
much credit. 


Domesday Water Mills. By Margaret T. Hodgen. 
Antiquity, September, 1939, Vol. XIII, pp. 261 —279. 

This is a valuable article setting forth the number of water mills in 
the several counties of England in 1086. ‘‘ Owing to the right of 
multure by which peasants were theoretically compelled to bring their 
corn to be ground at the lord’s mill, the Saxon water mills were regarded 
by the Conqueror as an important source of revenue, and his com- 
missioners were instructed to adopt a common formula for investigation 
which involved a statement of their location, ownership and value ”’. 
A mill is a sure sign of a Manor, but a certain number of mills (23 in 
Wiltshire) were in the joint ownership of more than one Manor, and the 
sites of six per cent. of the Wiltshire Domesday Mills are unidentified. 
Some Manors possessed several mills. Thus on the Wiltshire (Salisbury) 
Avon and its tributaries the mills of Donhead St. Andrew numbered 
eight, Downton, Pewsey and Warminster each had seven, Westbury 
and Potterne had six each, The number of mills compared with the 
population varied greatly in different counties. Assuming that the 
population of Wilts consisted of 10,150 households, there were 390 
mills or one to every 26 families. In Norfolk, on the other hand, with 
27,078 households there were only 537 mills. Wiltshire in fact comes 
4th (192 mills) in the number of its mills among the counties of England 
—whilst Devon has 87 and Cornwall only five. In these latter counties 
therefore it is obvious that at the date of Domesday the use of the 
quern, or the saddle stone, for grinding corn must have been practically 
universal. All arguments agree in pointing to the Salisbury Plain 
region as one in which the water-driven mill had been employed long 


_ enough to lead to marked indications of capitalist enterprise and 
inherited ownership. 


Surrender of Devizes Castle in 1645. In Wilis 
Gazette, August Ist, 1940, Capt. B. H. Cunnington had an article 
describing the surrender of the Castle by Sir Charles Lloyd after a day 
and a night’s bombardment by Cromwell’s artillery in the Market Place 
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on September 24th, 1645. On May 4th, 1646, the Committee of the 
West ordered that the Castle should be levelled, a work which was 
carried out two years later. After this the Castle ruins were used asa 


quarry for building stone until the present house was built on the site 
in 1838. 


Aspects of England. By Wilfred Blunt. Richards, 
London, 1937. Cr. 8vo., pp. 286, 8 illustrations. 

Most of the contents of this book consists of a series of articles re- 
printed from various papers in which they first appeared. Under the 
heading, ‘‘ The Wiltshire Downs’’, pp. 199—274, is a number of short 
sketches, ‘‘ Over Marlboro’ to Avebury ’’, ‘‘ The Downland Race’”’, ‘‘A 
Downland Village ’’, ‘‘ Evening Service ’’, ‘‘ The Stream’, ‘‘ The Dew- 
pond ’’, ‘‘Grey Wethers’’, ‘‘The Lonely Wood ’’, “‘ A Downland Byway ”’, 
the Lure of the Plain’’, ‘“‘Tan Hill’, ‘‘ Market Day-in Devizes ’’, 
“ Broadleas ’’, a ‘‘ Downland Woman ’’. There is an index to Place 
Names mentioned but in most of these sketches no names are mentioned 
and there is nothing beyond their titles that specially marks them as 
belonging to Wiltshire. They are pleasantly written but for the most 
part they might be concerned with any part of southern England. 


Lucy and Amades. By Esther Meynell. Chapman 
& Hall, London, 1938. 8 ~ 5, pp. 332. 

The scene of this novel is placed at Withers St. Mary. Hall, a great 
house and park, with a Palladian front of the 18th century built on 
to the earlier house of various dates. This house is apparently situated 
somewhere in the Wylye Valley, south of Warminster, but it does not 
seem possible to identify it with any actually existing house. 


Southshire Pilgrimage. An Unconventional Tour 
from Kent to Cornwall. By Richard Wild. George 
G. Harrap & Co. 1939. 8vo., pp. 364. 

This book contains ten chapters dealing with as many counties, and 
at the end of each, three or four pages give a‘‘ minor roads route ”’ (not 
that followed by the author) which will enable the visitor to see the 
most notable features of each county. The Wiltshire section fills pages 
189 to 211, and describes the journey from Ludgershall by Pewsey to 
Marlborough and Savernake, Amesbury and Stonehenge to Salisbury, 
Old Sarum and Wishford. The writer had the good fortune to find 
himself quite by chance at the latter place at dawn on Oak Apple Day, 
28th May, and by far the most interesting thing he has to say about 
Wiltshire is his account of the procession to Groveley, which he 
describes as ‘‘one of the strangest ceremonies, half pagan and _ half 
Christian, as it seemed, that I have ever seenin England’”’. He goes on to 
devote three pages to the Bonham legend of the seven children at a 
birth who were brought to Church to be christened, in a sieve, in 1440. 
In addition to the famous modern Dionne quintuplets, he gives a very 
interesting series of examples of legends of multiple births. The Leeds 
Intelligencer sf October 9th, 1781, records that one Ann Birch, formerly 
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of Derby, was delivered of ten children, nine dead and one living. At 
Chulmleigh, in Devon, there is a tradition of a wife who presented her 
husband with seven children after he had bcen absent for seven years. 
At Ilminster Church, Somerset, the effigy of Matilda de Multon has 
seven babies sculptured round her tomb, all born, says the legend, at 
the same time after her husband had been absent seven years at the 
crusades. Lastly, he mentions a tomb at Upton Scudamore, in Wilts, 
as recording the birth of septuplets, but he gives no details of this. 


The Great Snowstorm and Sudden Thaw of 1871. 
How it affected Shrewton, Maddington, Tilshead, 
and other Villages. Wilts Gazette, February 8th, 1940, with 
three good photographs of Shrewton and Orcheston streets, and the 
Shrewton Memorial Tablet. This is an excellent account of the great 
catastrophe which overwhelmed the villages of the Plain. It is com- 
piled by Captain B. H. Cunnington from various sources but chiefly 
from the files of the Devizes Gazette. Everything combined to cause 
the sudden and unprecedented destruction. The two days (14th— 
16th January) of continuous heavy snow, the sudden thaw, above all 
probably the fact, though this is not mentioned in the reports, that all 
the cottages were, with the exception of their chimneys, built of mud, 
as the older cottages in the Plain villages are to this day, and so could 
not stand against the torrent that poured down upon them. Shrewton 
lost 28 houses, Winterbourne Stoke 16, the two Orchestons 12, Tilshead 
9, and Maddington 7; 74 cottages in all. To repair the damage a fund 
of nearly £5,000 was raised. A very useful paper. . 


The Barbury Stone. By J. B. Jones. An article in the 
Swindon Advertiser, 1940, describes the site of the sarsen stone erected 
to the memory of Richard Jefferies and Alfred Williams on Burderop 
Down in the S.W. corner of Chiseldon parish in 1940, with musings on 
the events of the past that it might have looked down on. 


Devizes Farthings of the 17th Century. A useful 
article in the Wilishive Gazette, September 5th, 1940, by Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington, gives some account of the coining of Tradesmen’s Tokens 
in England, and a list of those coined in Devizes, 15 in number, of 
which there are examples in the Society’s Museum. 


Farming in Wiltshire in 1845. The Prize Report by 
Edward Little, of Lower Sheldon Farm, Chippenham, on Farming in 
Wiitshire in 1845, was published in Vol. V of the Journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England in 1845. It has been recently (1940) 
reprinted as a pamphlet, by the Wiltshire War Agricultural Committee, 
and has also appeared as a series of articles in the Wiltshive Times, 
March and April, 1940. 


Farming at Bromham House, Wilishive Gazette, February 
22nd, 1940. An article dealing primarily with a herd of Saddleback 
Pigs bred by the present tenant, Mr. Alfred Butler, contains an interest- 
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ing notice of Old Bromham House which stood on the site of the present 
red brick building. The Butler family have been tenants of the farm 
for at least three generations, David Butler having tenanted the farm 
at a rent of £386 from John Edward Andrew Starky, the last owner of 
Spye Park of that name. The old house, built in the reign of Henry 
VIII, is said to have cost £15,000 and was the recognised stopping place 
for Royalty and other distinguished guests on the road from London to 
Bath waters. The existence of the subterranean tunnel or conduit from 
near Netherstreet across Bromham House Farm is mentioned, and it is 
suggested that the finding of Roman coins and the existence of Roman 
villas, &c.,in the neighbourhood, goes to prove that it is of Roman date. 
There is, however, no reason to suppose that this conduit, which un- 
doubtedly does exist, has any Roman connexion. During the Civil 
War the old house was burnt by Col. Lloyd, Governor of Devizes, to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Royalists and the owner, Sir 
Edward Bayntun, son of the founder, deserted the site and built a new 
house at Spye Park. 


Notes on Devizes, by B. H. Cunnington, in the Wilt- 
shive Gazette, August 29th, 1940, include the following :—Gen. Wolfe at 
Devizes, 1756. Philip Stevens of Devizes. The Volunteer Corps of 1803, 
and the Barracks. Balloon Ascents. Highway Robbery, 1680. Opening 
of the Railway to Trowbridge and Chippenham, 1857. Three Days’ 
Riot in Potterne in 1642. Capt. Cunnington has also a note on Simnel 
Cakes, which are still (1940) made in Devizes for Mid-Lent Sunday. 
Devizes shares the reputation for this particular dainty with several 
other towns in England. 


Salisbury, S. Wilts and Blackmore Museum. 
Annual Report for 1939—40. 8vo, pp. 19. This Report 
on account of war conditions 1s much shorter than usual. It records, 
however, continued advance, and one extremely notable feature, which 
shows what enthusiasm in a good cause may effect. 

‘‘In the course of the last Museum year, our Life member, Mrs. 
Frank D’Orsay, has very generously volunteered to make an appeal 
among her friends on behalf of the Museum and its work with 
evacuated children, and the Forces stationed on Salisbury Plain. 

To launch anappeal at such a time was a bold venture 
but it has more than justified itself. She has added 26 new Life 
Members to our list and has thus doubled their number. She has 
also secured 172 donations ’’, i.e., a grand total of £300. ‘In the 
course of this appeal Mrs. D’Orsay has written several hundred 
individual letters, to which must be attributed her success ’’. 


The Family of Noad at Semington. Millers for 
150 Years. Article in Wilts Gazette, August 17th, 1939, with a 
view of the house occupied by four generations, and a group of six 
members of the family. Of the buildings at Semington, the writer says 
that they ‘“‘ House the modern plant and head office of Messrs. J. & J, 
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Noad, practically the last surviving of the many privately-owned com- 
bined flour and provender milling businesses which, not so very long 
ago, were to be found on rivers and streams 1n all parts of agricultural 
Wiltshire’. At the end of the [8th century Freelove Noad, engaged in 
the cloth trade, occupied the mill. About 1840 the mill apparently 
finally changed over from cloth to flour. The fortunes of the family 
and of the mill are followed from this date down to the present. day, 
when successive purchases of Seend Head Mill and Baldham Mill, both 
on the Semington stream, have added to the property of the Noad 
family. This is a useful article. 


Ogbourne St. Andrew Church. The N. Wilts Herald of 
August 19th, 1938, has an account of the architecture of the Church, 
with two rather poor photographs of the exterior and interior. It 
mentions that the barrow in the churchyard is avoided by children on 
account of a ‘‘ well authenticated ’’ (?) legend that it is the abode of 
‘‘ venomous vipers ”’. 


“Jarge’’. Being Twenty Reprints of Stories by 
‘‘ Jarge of the Wiltshire Times’’. Printed and 
Published by B. Lansdown & Sons, Ltd., Trowbridge 
(1939). 1s. Pamphlet, 8vo., pp. 52, with portrait. 

This booklet contains a reprint of 20 of the stories which have 
appeared for some time in the Wilishive Times. They are entertaining 
to read, and the language in which they are written is good standard 
Wiltshire. 


An Ancient House at Heddington [‘ Bear ’’]. 
Formerly an old Coaching Inn. Some of its inter- 
esting Features. Article with good illustration in Wilts Gazette, 
January 12th, 1939. 

‘Bear ’’ was a well-known Coaching Inn on the old London to Bath 
Road, before the alteration of its course, at which travellers by coach 
were entertained, whilst the servants were accommodated at The Bell; 
close by, now a farm house, ‘‘ Bear” is now occupied by Mr. J. H. 
Sims-Hilditch. ~The brick front and sides with mullioned windows are 
of Q. Ann date. During the recent restoration a number of fine old 
Tudor fireplaces have been uncovered. 


A Village Right Exercised. Oak Apple Day at 


Wishford. Every Man his Bough. A short article in The 
Times of May, 30th, 1939, describes the celebration of Oak Apple Day 
at Wishford, coinciding with Whit-Monday Bank Holiday this year. 


Devizes, St. John’s Church. Its History from 


1844 t0 1934. By J. J. Slade. Wiltshire Gazette, February 
22nd, March Ist and 15th, 1934. : ; 
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Salisbury, South Wilts and Blackmore Museum. 
School Classes for Evacuated and other Children. 
September 12th, to October 3ist, 19389. Compiled 
by F. Stevens. 8vo., pamphlet, pp. 13. 

This useful pamphlet contains an account of the Museum, its contents, 
governing body, staff, finance and income, number of visitors, and 
organisation of classes for secondary and elementary school attendance. 


Devizes Market Place andits Market. Interesting 
Reminiscences [by Capt. B. H. Cunnington]. Wiltshire 
Gazette, April 4th, 1940. This is a chatty article on the earliest recol- 
lections of the writer as a small boy, with the menageries, the cheap 
jacks, the wart curers, and the sixpenny dentists who then frequented 
Devizes Market. 


Some Quaint Wiltshire Inn Signs, by Capt. B. 
Howard Cunnington. In Wilts Gazette, March 7th, 1940, is an 
article giving twenty-two curious signs from Wiltshire Inns with 
explanations or suggestions as to their origin. The Bleeding Horse at 
Ramsbury derives no doubt from the fact that the landlord was a 
farrier. The Hit or Miss at Kington Langley, the Hook and Glove at 
Farley, and The Old Ham Tree at Trowbridge, seem to have no obvious 
explanation. As to Peter’s Finger to this day the name of a hamlet 
just outside Salisbury on the Clarendon Road, it is noted that the Inn 
at Lytchial Minster, in Dorset, bears this name, and the sign is a figure 
of St. Peter in ecclesiastical vestments giving the blessing with one 
finger raised. This would seem to show that ‘‘St. Peter’s Finger’’ is 
really a correct description of the sign. On the other hand it has been 
suggested that the name or sign of “‘ Peter’s Finger’’ is only a popular 
cormuption of the words ‘‘St. Peterad Vincula’’, St: Peter in chains, 
which is known as a Church dedication, in which case it would have 
nothing to do with his finger. The true derivation may be either of 
the two suggested but it can’t be both. 


Friends of Salisbury Cathedral. Report for the 
Year 1939. The receipts during the year were £1,178 10s. 3d. 
The work of strengthening the tower to ensure the stability of the spire 
proved to be considerably less costly than had been anticipated. The 
four spiral staircases at the corners of the tower, however, were built 
up solid and this necessitated a new oak spiral staircase within the 
tower itself to give access from the level of the roof to the upper storeys 
of the tower and of the spire. A good photograph of this new staircase 
is given, aS well as one of the new portions of the central king post of 
the original scaffolding to the apex of the spire, which was rendered 
necessary by the bad condition of a part of the woodwork. 


The Battle of Roundway Down, July 13th, 1648. 
Wilts Gazette, July 11th, 1940. This is a useful article by Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington describing the battle and giving this note from the Rowde 
Register :-— 
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“1643, July 13, being Thursday was the great fight on Roundway 
Hill, in which William Bartlett was shot in the forehead and was 
buried in martial wise at Rowde. He was the Chief Quartermaster 
to the Noble Colonel Sands and was baptised 26 March 1615. A 
cloud like a lion rampant azure was on the army fighting ”’ 

‘The site of the battle was between the clump of trees a the fp 
of the hill, known as the Leipzic Plantation and the Rifle Butts ” 


The Care of Churches. Their Upkeep and Pro- 
tection. Eighth Report (of the Central Committee), 1940. 
Quarto, pp. 93, with many good illustrations. This isan admirable and 
most useful report on the work done by the Central and the Diocesan 
Committees during the past year. There is a full and excellent report - 
(pp. 44—49) on the work in the Salisbury Diocese, by the retiring 
secretary, Major H. L. G. Hill, O.B.E., who has worked indefatigably 
to make the system a success since it was first set up in the diocese. 
Last year 143 cases were dealt with at the bi-monthly meetings of the 
Advisory Committee. There are good illustrations of the restored and 
refitted chancel of the old Parish Church at Wilton and of the interior 
of Sherrington Church, where a very curious and interesting series of 
ornamental texts of the 17th century have recently been uncovered. 


Correction. 


In the obituary notice of the late Canon Fletcher in the June num- 
ber of the W.A. Mag. (vol. xlix, p. 96) it is stated that he was the 
Editor of the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and Archeological 
Society from 1917 until his death. This is an error and the statement 
should be deleted.—ED. 


ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 
Museum. 


Presented by THE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. H. R. PoLtocx: A large 
number of obsolete Agricultural Implements and 
Bygones. Wooden Pestle and Mortar. Leather Bottel, 
Harvester’s Wooden Keg, Breast Plough, Draining 
Tools, Wooden Fork, Shepherd’s Crook, Constable’s 
Staff, Horse Brasses, Women’s Pattens, a fine full set 
of Wagon Bells, and many other items. Most of these 
will be preserved in the Bradford Barn. A very fine 
Bell Metal Measure of the date of Ch. II, made at Selby, 
in Yorkshire, was passed on to the York Museum, 
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resented by THe ExEcuTOoRS oF Mrs. EF. A.; WILSON,’ oF: CLYFFE 
PyPpARD Manor: The Medals for the Battles of 
Waterloo and Leipsic presented to John Guy, a 
Bombardier in the Rocket Troop of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, the only English troops who took part in the 
Battle of Leipsic. 
ih , CAPT. B. H. CUNNINGTON: Electric Bell to Museum 
door. 


Library. 
Presented by THE LaTE H. W. DARTNELL: A Set of the Wilts Arch. 
Mag., complete from 1854, No. I, to 1907. 

ss » Mrs. Law: ‘The Token Money of the Bank of England, 

1794 to 1816’’, by Maberley Philips, F.S.A.. Large 8vo. 

““St. Editha sive Chronicon Viloduneuse in Wilt- 
shire Dialekt. C. Horstman, 1883”. 

“ Marlborough Magazine ’’, 1855, 56. 

‘“The Cathedral Churches of England and Wales 
(including Salisbury). By W. J Loftie 1892”’. 

‘Recollections of Marlborough ’”’. By an Old Boy, 
in Routledge s ‘‘ Every Boy’s Annual, 1869 ”’. 

“Marlborough College Year of Jubilee, 1893”. 
Small 4to. 

“Wilts and Dorset Bank Annual’’. Six numbers, 
1904—1909 (all issued ?). 8vo. 

“Richard Jefferies’... Art. on by A. Harvie in The 
Humane Review, 1901. 

‘Fhe Faith of Richard Jefferies’’, by H.-S. Galt, 
1906. 

“ Reqnuiescat ’’, Macmillan’s Mag., 1897. Article on 
Parson Gale. 

A Long Series of The Marlburian, and School Lists. 

A Number of Articles, &c., on Richard Jefferies. 

a » CANON E H. Gopparp: “ Visitation of Wiltshire, 
1677 °’, ex-MSS. Phillips. Typis medio-montanis, ex- 
cudit Jacobus Rogers 1854. Folio. 

‘Cottage Architecture’”’, by Henry Weaver, of 
Beversbrook, Hilmarton, 1848. Oblong Fol. 
‘“ Brittannia Depicta or Ogilby Improved, being a 
correct coppy of Mr. Ogilby’s actual survey of all ye 
roads in_ England and: “Wales: > 2) . 9. By 
“ino Owen >... By Eman... Bowen Engraver”’. 
4th edition. 8vo. 
‘“ The Life of Joseph Priestley with critical observa- 
tions on his works’’. By John Corry, 1804. 
eaihe lite and Work of.id: Avebury (oir John 
Lubbock)”. Edited by his Daughter, 1934. 
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Presented 
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““The Care of Churches. Their Upkeep and Pro- 
tection. Eighth Report of Central Council’’ 1940. 


by Mr. R. T. CHRISTOPHER : Speed’s “ History of England ’’. 


Folio. 

Mr. W. H. HALLAM: Five bound volumes, 1910—1915, 
of the Great Western Railway Magazine. 

SIR RICHARD LUCE: ‘‘ Further Pages from the History 
of Malmesbury ”’,a bound 4to. volume of typed MS., 
216 pp., a continuation of a previous volume of notes. 
This volume deals with the period from the Dissolution 
of the Abbey to the Reform Bill of 1832. 

Mr. A. PD. PassmMoRE: Photographs of Roman 
Antiquities, &c. 

‘* Beckford ”’, by Guy Chapman, 1937 — 8vo. 

Mr. J. B. Jones: Record of Letters, Papers, &c., con- 
nected with the Erection of Memorials to Richard 
Jefferies and Alfred Williams at Liddington and 
Barbury. 

THE BriTisH RECORDS ASSOCIATION : Sixty-eight old 
Deeds connected with the Manors of Wilton and Martin 
in the parish of Great Bedwyn. 

Mr. anD Mrs. G DENHOLM ARMouUR: ‘“‘ The Life of 
Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury. written by himself in 
Latin and now translated into English, 1650 ”’. 

THE ExeEcuTors OF Mrs. F. A. WILSON, OF CLYFFE 
PYPARD : Sketches done for charity, by Charlesana 
Postuma Penruddocke, 1861. 2nd edition. Oblong. 

Mrs. LoviBonp: A Broadsheet. ‘‘ The Life, Character 
and Behaviour of William Bacon, alias Baker, and 
William Marsh who were executed as Fisherton Anger, 
in Wilts, on Tuesday, the Third of April, 1804, for 
stealing three oxen”, and ‘The Sentences of the 
Prisoners tried at the Wilts Summer Assizes holden at 
the City of New Sarum, Saturday, July 27, 1805”. 

Mr. Puitip JOHNSON: A large number of Wiltshire 
Deeds dating from the Middle of the 17th Century 
downwards, connected more especially with Devizes 
and Aldbourne. 

Dr. C. E. Gopparp, O.B.E.: Accounts of the Parlia- 
mentary Garrisons of Great Chalfield and Malmesbury,,- 
1645—1646. Edited by J. F. Pafford, 1940. 

Mr. W. J. RENDELL: Devizes Seals, by Edward Kite, 
1856 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonebenge and its Earthworks. 

WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
plates. Price £1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 
8vo., pp. vii. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
Price 13s. 

DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. III, ED.I,andED.II. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED. III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ano AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 

THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo., pp. 917, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price {1 2s. 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
mM HISTORY, BY H. B. WALTERS, F.S.A. Published in III 
Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 

A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
195 FO 1272, BY E. A. FRY. 8vo., pp, 103. Price 6s. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE FEET OF FINES RELATING TO 
hHErSHIRE FOR THE- REIGNS OF ED. I AND ED. II. 
POM D BY RK. P. PUGH. DEVIZES, 1939, pp. 187.. Free to 
Members of the Record Branch, £1 Is. to others. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 

The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
not in the Society’s collection. 

Epply to Capr. B. HH, CUNNINGTON, ['.S.A., Scot., Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


BOOKBINDING. _ Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
| Or in Special Green Cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes, 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library 
at Devizes. 


All Members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, 
Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, Prints and Photographs connected with 
Wiltshire, and together they form one of the most important branches 
of the Society's Work. The Library is the only institution of the 
kind in Wiltshire, so far as its collection of all kinds of material 
for the history of the County is concerned. 


Old Deeds, Maps, Plans, &c., connected with properties in 
Wilts are especially welcome. 


Old photographs of any Wiltshire Houses, Churches, Cottages, 
or other objects of interest, will be welcomed by the Librarian. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Wiltshire Tradesmen’s Tokens. 
Wanted to Purchase or Exchange Duplicates. 
A. D. PASSMORE, Callas House, : 
Wanborough, Wilts. 


Wiltshire Birds, Butterflies & Moths. 


Mr. C. M. R. Pitman, Malvern, Southampton Road, Clarendon, 
Salisbury, is collecting notices of Wiltshire Birds, with a view to 


Reports to be published in the Magazine. He would be greatly 


obliged if observers would send him notes of anything of interest 
at the above address. 
Also with a view to the compilation of a list of Wiltshire 


Lepidoptera Mr. Pitman would be grateful for any notices of 
Butterflies or Moths within the County. 


WOODWARD, PRINTER. DEVIZES 
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SOCIETY FORMED IN THAT COUNTY A.D. 1853. 


EDITED BY 


CANON E. H. GODDARD, E-:S.A., 
Red Gables, Nursteed Road, Devizes. 


[The authors of the papers printed in this ‘‘ Magazine”’ are alone responsible for all 


statements made therein. |] 


DEVIZES 
PRINTED FOR THE SocIETY By C. H. Woopwarp, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STATION ROAD. 


Price 8s. Members Gratis. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


TAKE NOTICE that a copious Index for the preceding eight 
volumes of the Magazine will be found at the end of Vols. viii., 
Xvi., Xxiv., and xxxil. The subsequent Volumes are each fully 
indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is 15s. 6d., the entrance fee for new 
Membersis 10s. 6d. Life Membership £15 15s. Subscriptions 
should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


Members who have not paid their Subscriptions to the Society for 
the current year, are requested to remit the same forthwith to the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank Chambers, 
Devizes, to whom also all communications as to the supply of 
Magazines should be addressed. 


The Annual Subscription to the New Record Branch for Members 
of the Society is 10s. 6d.; for non-members £1 Is. 


The Numbers of this Magazine will be delivered gratis, as issued, to 
Members who are not in arrear of their Annual Subscriptions, 
but in accordance with Byelaw No. 8 “ The Financial Secretary 
shall give notice to Members in arrear, and the Society’s 
publications will not be forwarded to Members whose Subscrip- 
tions shall remain unpaid after such notice.” 


All other communications to be addressed to the Honorary Secretary : 
Canon E. H. Gopparp, F.S.A., Red Gables, Nursteed Road, 
Devizes. 7 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
To be obtained of Mr. KR. D. OWEN, Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. One Volume, 
Atlas 4to., 248 pp., 17 large Maps, and 110 Woodcuts, Extra Cloth. One 
copy offered to each Member of the Society at £1 1s. A few copies only. 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF WILTSHIRE. One Volume, 8vo., 
504 pp., with Map, Cloth. By the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A. Price to 
the Public 16s.; but one copy offered to every Member of the Society 
at half-price. ‘ 


CATALOGUE oF THE STOURHEAD COLLECTION or AN- 
TIQUITIES 1n THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM, with 175 Illustrations. 
Part I. Price Is. 6d. 

CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. 
Part II. 2nd Edition, 1935. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. By post 3s. 

CATALOGUE oF WILTSHIRE TRADE TOKENS In THE 
SOCIETY’S COLLECTION. Price 6d. 

BACK NUMBERS oF THE MAGAZINE. Price to the Public, 8s., 
5s. 6d., and 3s. 6d. (except in the case of a few numbers, the price of 
which is raised). Members are allowed a reduction of 25 per cent. from 
these prices. 

THE INDEX TO VOLS. XLVII and XLVIII oF tHE MAGAZINE, 
printed in Nos. CLXVI, and CLXXI, can also be bought separately, 
price ls. 6d. 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE CARE OF, CHURCHES 


The Central Council of Diocesan Advisory Committees of the Church of England 


Chairman : The Very Rev..D. H.S. Cranacg, Litt. D.,F.S.A., Hon.A.R.I.B.A. 
Dean of Norwitch 
pecuecary) - BRANCES ©. EELES, ©.B.E., D.Litt.,-F.5.A.Scot., F.R.Hist.S. 


Temporary Office: Earlham, Dunster, Somerset. Yel: Danster 367 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE WILTSHIRE ARCHROLOGICAL ~ 


SOCIETY 
1st June, 1941 
DEAR SIR, 

This Council has, for many years past, been collecting materials 
of all kinds—photographic and descriptive matter, plans, etc.— 
for a national collection of records relative to church buildings, 
which will cover every church in the country, and will be housed in 
London after the war. A considerable part of its value to students 
will lie in the fact that it will be representative of every locality, 
and of every type of English ecclesiastical architecture. No such 
comprehensive, central collection exists at present, and the Council 
believe that it will be of the utmost value, not only in a practical 
way, to architects and others who are working on church buildings, 
but that it will also be of considerable educational and _ historic 
importance. 

The collection already covers some thousands of churches. The 
risk of damage by enemy action has made it urgently necessary to 
accelerate the photographic side of the work. The help and 
sympathy we have already received from members of archeological 
societies encourage us to hope that you may be willing to help us 
in the following ways. We are appealing for: 

(1) Any spare photographic prints of churches from existing 

negatives. 

(2) Any offers of help in making fresh photographic or descriptive 
records. 

(3) Any back numbers of the Wiltshire Archeological Magazine, 
or any other publication in which articles on churches 
appear. 

(4) Any church guides, scale drawings, plans, old prints, or 

descriptive matter of any kind. 

We are, of course, aware of the many large and valuable local 
collections which have already been made by some Archeological 
Societies, but they serve a somewhat different purpose from that of 
a comprehensive, national collection such as that described above. 
The two sorts of collections have each their own special value and 
significance, and each should be a useful compliment to the other. 

If you can see your way to assist us in this urgent work of national 
importance, we should be most grateful and will be glad to send any 
further information. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS C. EELEs, 
General Secretary. 


_ [The Board of Trade allows a special release of photographic material 
through the Central Council for the Care of Churches for the use of 
eS a ey i; a 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS OF CHURCHES 


Tue Central Council for the Care of Churches want to obtain a 
complete photographic record of every church in the country. You 
can well imagine how valuable and interesting such a collection 
would be (if scientifically filed and preserved), not only to all now 
living who are interested in the churches of our country, but even 
more so to those in generations to come. An urgent need for 
making such a record lies in the fact that churches (some of them 
very old, and of much interest and beauty) are now being destroyed, 
which will have to be rebuilt after the war; and it is essential that 
we should possess photographs showing their construction before 
the damage occurred for the guidance of architects who will be 
called in to rebuild. Whatever the size of the views taken by your 
camera, they will be useful for our purpose. 

The Council would, therefore, be very glad if you could help in 
the way indicated below : 

(1) By taking a set of overlapping views of the exterior, showing ' 

every side, and every angle, forming a complete survey. 

(2) By doing the same thing in the interior. 

(3) By taking separate, close-up views of special features, showing 
the details of monuments, carved niches, screen-work, pulpit, 
glass, bench-ends, font, etc. (The majority of monuments 
previous to 1760 are specially worthy of record.) 

(4) A narrow strip of white cardboard, 3 feet long, with the inches 
clearly marked, should if possible be placed in front of smaller 
objects recorded, monuments, fonts, etc., in such a way as to 
show clearly in the picture and thus give the scale. 

(5) The prints should be unmounted. A description of each 
should be written on the back, giving the name of the church 
and its dedication, e.g. All Saints, Selworthy: Exterior, S. 
aisle: or, Interior, altar and reredos: or, “‘ Blackford ”’ 
Monument, S. wall of S. aisle. 

(6) Write on the back of each print your name and address and 
the date on which it was taken. 

Do not attempt to make your photographs artistically good as 
pictures. Their purpose is not artistic, but technical, architectural, 
archeological ; so as to be a practical guide to architects and crafts- 
men in their work of reconstruction after the war, and in course of 
time to be an illustrated guide to the churches of this country for the 
students of the future. 

Your copyright remains with you, as the photographs will only be 
required for record purposes, and not for publication. 

If you can help in the way indicated, will you please send a post 
card to the Secretary at the above address suggesting the churches 
you are able to record. This is necessary in order to avoid over- 


lapping. 


THE 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FUNGI (OTHER THAN BASIDIO- 
MMeh EES) “FOUND IN )SOUTH-WEST ~WILISHIRE, 
HSEECIALLY ROUND-DONHEAD ST. MARY. 


DISCOMY CETES 1) PYRENOMYCETES T, 
AND MYCETOZOA I. 


Bbyielb.G. W. DUNSTON, B.A., and CAPrTAIn‘A. E. A. DUNSTON. 


The present list contains species of fungi other than Hymenomycetes, 
which have been recorded in the three lists already published.1 The 
number is small as we have not made a special effort to collect other 
groups. However, it is desirable to make a start, so we are publishing 
this rather meagre list which we have observed and which includes 
species of the following :— 

Discomycetes. This large group comprises many familiar beautiful 
examples of fungi and also a large number of minute species. There is 
a great variety of form: club, funnel, bowl and disc shaped. The 
microscope is essential for determination, not only of the small species 
but also of the larger ones. Students of this group in Great Britain 
have for some years adopted the classification of Emile Boudier and we 
have followed their example. Unfortunately no modern descriptive 
work is available ; a serious handicap to those who wish to pursue the 
study of the discomycetes. 

Pyrenomycetes. The lack of a modern work in English dealing com- 
prehensively with this group is even more noticeable. Most of the 
species are unattractive to the naked eye but the microscope reveals 
details of much interest. 

Mycetozoa. In the older terminology this group of organisms was 
referred to as Myxomycetes or Slime Fungi but the fact that the spores 
give rise to swarm cells to form a plasmodium led to the conviction 
that the group ‘‘is more nearly associated with the lower forms of 
animal than vegetable life’. We quote from the monograph by 


1W.A.M.., xlviii, 321—346, 471—487, xlix, 147—156. 
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Arthur Lister and Miss G. Lister, the standard work on the subject. 
Although not considered as fungi in the strict sense of the word, the 
mycetozoa usually come within the scope of mycological study. 

We are again indebted to Miss E.M. Wakefield and Mr A. A. Pearson 
for their invaluable help in naming the species. The notes have been 
supplied by Mr. Pearson. 


DISCOMYCETES. 


Morchella vulgaris (Pers.), Boud. (=M. esculenta, Pers.). This is the 
only morel we have found up to the present. Like all other species of 
this genus 1t grows on the ground inthe spring and earlysummer. The 
oblong or globose pileus is formed like a honeycomb with very irregular 
ribs, buff or tawny coloured. Edible and excellent. Ina hazel copse, 
on chalk, Donhead St. Mary, in fair quantities. Wylye, in large 
quantities. 

Verpa digitaliformis, Pers. Another spring species which we were 
glad to gather as it is rather rare, though it may grow abundantly in 
some localities. The brown velvety pileus is like a bell or thimble 
perched on a finger-shaped stem. 


Helvella crispa, Fr. The commonest species of Helvella with a whitish 
lobed pileus and a thick hollow stem with irregular ribs. Edible but 
insipid. Not uncommon in autumn. Donhead St. Mary and Donhead 
St. Andrew. 

H. lacunosa, Afz. Not unlike the previous species but smaller and 
dark grey, almost black sometimes. Donhead St. Mary (Gutch Common 
bog). 

Leptopodia elastica (Bull.), Boud. The pileus is free from stem, 
usually saddle-like and lobed. The stem is slender and velvety 
Uncommon, but turns up frequently in some districts. In dense wood, 
Donhead St. Andrew. 

Acetabula vulgaris, Fuck. Cup-shaped with a contracted mouth. 
The stem is short but stout with branching veins or ribs. In dense 
woods, Donhead St. Andrew. 

Rhizina inflata (Scheff.), Karst. Brown crust-like growths with a 
pale margin, irregular in shape and usually convex. A striking feature 
under the microscope is the shape of the paraphyses, which have a 
curious conical cap on the apex with a torn margin. On sandy soil 
which has been burnt; it is reputed to be parasitic on the roots of 
young trees. Donhead St. Mary. 

Disciotis venosa (Pers.), Boud. This somewhat resembles Acetabula 
vulgaris, but the stem is short and less distinctly veined. The spores 
have no guttules. When fresh a nitrous odour can be detected. 

Aleuria vesiculosa (Bull.), Boud. This pale brown Peziza often 
appears in large quantities on soil and rubbish heaps. 

A cevea (Sow.), Gill. (=Peziza vesiculosa (Bull.), var. cevea, Sow.). 
Very like the previous species but paler and with smaller spores. 
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A. ampliata (Pers.), Boud. Disc pale ochre or cinnamon. Normally 
found on rotting wood but some varieties have been found on soil. 


A. umbrina, Boud. A sooty-brown species, cup-shaped then wavy, 
growing on burnt soil or charcoal. 


Ottdea onotica (Pers.), Fuck. Disc orange or with a pinkish fringe, 
somewhat ear-shaped. 


O. leporina (Batsch.), Fuck. Not so brightly coloured as previous 
species; more like wash-leather. The paraphyses are strongly curved 
at the apex. 


Peziza auvantia, Pers. Brilliant orange shallow cups or almost flat. 
One of the most striking of our fungi. The spores are smooth at first 
then reticulate with veins. Not uncommon, though usually’ covered 
by fallen leaves. Under beech tree at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, in 
large quantities. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary, Wardour Woods, 
Donhead St. Andrew, etc., etc. 

Sarcoscypha coccinea (Jacq.), Fr. Not uncommon in early spring 
on dead sticks. Donhead St. Mary, Donhead St. Andrew. 


Lachnea hemisphaerica (Wigg.), Gill. The disc is pale with a glaucous 
tinge and the outside has brown hairs which under the microscope are 
seen to be septate usually with a swollen base. Fairly common. 


Ciliaria scutellata (Linn.), Boud. Disc a brilliant red, with brown 
hairs at the margin. Common. 


Anthracobia melaloma (A. & S.), Boud. Small orange discs on burnt 
ground. 


Leotia lubrica (Scop.), Pers. The cap is more or less globose and like 
the stem is olive-yellow and slimy. In Gutch Marsh, Donhead St. 
Andrew. 


Calycella citvina (Hedw.), Quél. Small sessile or shortly stipulate 
discs of a bright lemon yellow, growing in clusters on wood. 


Coryne sarcoides (Jacq.), Tul. Very variable in size, shape, and 
colour; usually a dingy purple. The gelatinous consistence, and some- 
times its shape, suggests a Tvemella, but microscopic examination 
shows the asci and long narrow septate spores in mature specimens. 
Very common on old stumps. 


Phialea firma (Pers.), Gill. A small funnel-shaped leathery discomy- 
cete. On old wood. 


Helotium lutescens (Hedw.), Fr. Yellow discs, almost cylindrical at 
first, finally flat. On dead wood. 

H. fructigenum (Bull.), Fuck. (=H. virgultorum, var. fructi- 
genum). Yellow discs often tinged with red. In crowded colonies on 
fallen acorns, beechmast, &c. 

H. cyathoideum, Karst. A small club-shaped fungus, white at first 
then brownish with a slender stem. On the stems of herbaceous plants. 
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Hf. scutula (Pers:), Karst. Very like the previous species but 
yellow with a brick-red tinge and larger spores. Mostly on stems of 
Artemisia. Notuncommon (on Aster nove belgie). Burltons, Donhead 
St. Mary, Chilmark Downs, etc., etc. 


-Dasyscypha virginea (Batsch.), Fuck. Pure white, with very short 
stem and fringed with hairs when seen under a lens. One of our com- 
monest species. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


Mollisia cinerea, Batsch. Another very common species. Minute 
grey discs with a pale margin, growing in clusters on dead wood. 


PYRENOMYCETES. 


Nectria cinnabarina (Tode.), Fr. Mostly met with in the conidial 
stage when it is coral pink in colour. In mature specimens in the 
ascus stage, the colour is vermilion and the minute mouth or exit for 
the spores is visible under a lens. 


Cordyceps militaris (Linn.), Link. This very remarkable fungus 
grows on the larve and pupe of lepidoptera. It is club-shaped, well 
grown specimens being two inches high and of a brilliant red. 


Daldinia concentrica (Bolt.), Ces & de Not. Hard black cushion 
like growths on old branches. Whencut the clearly-defined concentric 
ally-zoned strata make it easy to recognise. 


Hypoxylon coccineum, Bull. Hard brick-red globose or sub-globose 
fungi, mostly on beech. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 


H. fuscum (Pers.), Fr. Very like the previous species but the 
colour is a dingy brown or purplish-grey. 


Xylavria polymorpha (Pers.), Grev. Receptacles black, irregularly 
club-shaped, often contorted into various shapes. The ascospores are 
20-32 x 2-9p. 

X.hypoxylon, Grev. The well-known candle-snuff fungus. Usually 
met with in the conidial stage, especially in the autumn and winter, 
when the black stems are crowned with branched horn-shaped. pro- 
tuberences which are white at the apices. The mature stage is less 
striking, usually club-shaped with ascospores 12-14 x 5-6u, which easily 
separate it from the previous species. On old stumps. Very common 
throughout the whole district. 


MYCETOZOA. 


Fuligo septica, Gmelin. This is known as “‘ Flowers of Tan ’’ because 
it often occurs on heaps of spent tan. Normally it grows on dead 
wood. The plasmodium is bright yellow. The aethalia are pulvinate, 
varying in size from 2mm. to 20 cm., the colour being pinkish or 
reddish-brown. 


Didymium difforme, Duby. Plasmodium colourless or yellow. 
Sporangia pulvinate, scattered or forming long irregular plasmodiocarps 
with a white egg-shell-like crust. Common. 
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Mucilago spongiosa, Morgan. Plasmodium white or cream-yellow. 
The cushion-like grey sporangia are elongated and irregular. Common. 

Lubifera ferruginosa, Gmel. Plasmodium watery-white. The 
cylindrical reddish-brown sporangia are in densely compressed groups. 
Fairly common. 

heticularia Lycoperdon, Bull. Plasmodium creamy-white. Aethalium 
pulvinate sub-globose, with a smooth silvery cortex. Common. 

Lycogala epidendrum, Fr. Perhaps the most familiar of the mycetozoa. 
Plasmodium is coral-red and the aethalia are at first pink, then brown, 
and finally black. They look like small puffballs. Very common on 
dead wood. 

Trichia varia, Pers. Plasmodium white. Sporangia globose, with 
or without stalks, usually crowded in dense groups, ochraceous or with 
an olive tinge. Common. 


Abbreviations of Names of Authors. 
A. & 5.—J. B. de Albertini and L. D. de Schweinitz. 


Afz.—A. Afzelius Jacq.—N. J. von Jacquin. 
Batsch.—A. J. G. C. Batsch. Karst.—P. A. Karsten. 
Boud.—E. Boudier. Link.—H. P. Link. 
Bull.—P. Bulliard. Linn.—C. von. Linnaeus. 
Ces & de Not.— V. Cesati& G.de Notaris. Morgan.— A. P. Morgan. 
Duby.—J. E. Duby. Pers.—C. H. Persoon. 
Fr.—E. M. Fries. » Schaeff.—J. C. Schaeffer. 
Fuck.—L. Fuckel Scop: J,A.Scopoli: 
Gill.—C. C. Gillet. Sow.—J. Sowerby. 
Gwel.—J. F. Gwelin Tode.—H. J. Tode. 
Grev.—R. K. Greville. Tul.—L. Raund C. Tulasne. 


Hedw.—J. Hedwig. Wigg.—F. H. Wiggins. 
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MAP OF THE CORALLIAN BEDS AROUND PURTON, 
WILTSHIRE. 
By W. J. ARKEEL, MA. DiSc.,-.G:s. 
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I. INTRODUCTION. 


No geological mapping appears to have been done in the Purton area 
since the one-inch survey by Hull, in 1857. Hull’s map! shows two 
major faults. One of them has been proved not to exist and the other 
has been proved to be a synclinal fold. On the other hand, the most 
important synclinal fold was mistaken by Hull for a valley of erosion, 
in which Kimeridge Clay was mapped as Lower Calcareous Grit. In 
addition a new inlier of Corallian rocks, two miles long, underlying 
Lydiard Tregoze, has been discovered in the area shown on the old map 
as Kimeridge Clay. Altogether about two square miles of Corallian rocks 
out of a total of about six square miles were shown as Kimeridge Clay 
on Hull’s map. 

The structure, therefore, needed unravelling from the beginning and 
has fulfilied its promise of considerable interest. In the realm of 
stratigraphy the chief objects of six-inch mapping were to determine 
the extent and stratigraphical relations of the Rhaxella Chert of Rings- 
bury, and the distribution of the Wheatley Limestones and other 
facies of the Coral Rag, and to investigate the alleged absence of the 
Lower Calcareous Grit over the greater part of the area. 


Il. STRATIGRAPHY. 
(a) OXFORD CLAy. 

Over 60 feet of the Mariz and Cordatus Zones of the Upper Oxford 
Clay are exposed at Messrs. Hills’ brickyard, near Purton Station, close 
to the northern edge of the map. A full description of the section is 
published elsewhere (Arkell, 1941 a).! 


(b) LowER CALCAREOUS GRIT. 

Hull mapped the Coral Rag as in contact with the Oxford Clay over 
the whole area except at Ringsbury Camp and along the adjoining 
western scarp of Paven Hill, and ina partly faulted valley running for 
a mile eastward from this outcrop towards Purton Church. Actually, 
a half of this area shown by Hull as Lower Calcareous Grit consists of 
Coral Rag and Kimeridge Clay (all the valley just mentioned). Another 
quarter, the projecting plateau of Ringsbury Camp, consists of Rhaxella 
Chert, which Hull mapped with the Coral Rag everywhere else. Only 
the remaining quarter, the narrow and steep outcrop along the escarp- 
ment edge, consists of Calcareous Grit. But the same narrow and 


1 For list of references see below, p. 282. 
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steep outcrop continues throughout the map and no reason has been 
discovered for Hull’s restricting it to this single mile between Ringsbury 
and Paven Hill. 

On the east side of Paven Hill, for instance, where Hull shows the 
Coral Rag in contact with Oxford Clay, are to be found the best natural 
exposures of mustard-coloured sands and loams in the whole area, seen 
in scars formed by old landslips. The Calcareous Grit here must be 
about 60 feet thick, for it extends from the back of the largest landslip 
to the top of the plateau and forms the highest point of the hill, at the 
triangulation station about 150 yards N.E. of Paven Hill Farm. Small 
outcrops of Coral Rag on the face of the escarpment here are parts of 
slips.1 

Elsewhere the Calcareous Grit is more loamy and doubtless full of 
interbedded clay, as in the Moredon-Rodbourne-Stratton area, but 
occasional showings of khaki loams and sands preclude the assumption 
that itis absent. For instance, near the foot of the hill, on the road 
from Purton to the station, an excavation for a pole about 100 feet 
S.W. of the old turnpike house showed stiff loam which could not be 
classed as Oxford Clay; and this must be at least 40 feet below the 
Coral Rag. Farther east, where larger areas of these loams have been 
weathered, sands have resulted : as on the projecting hill spur N.E. of 
Bremell Bridge; south of the River Ray between Ridgeway Mill and 
Elborough Bridge; and on the north slopes of Mouldon Hill and the 
adjoining railway cutting (149) .? 

On the western escarpment by Green Hill, Flaxlands, and Ballards 
Ash, similar loam has been proved at intervals by the auger and is 
seen in at least one exposure (190), but the mapping is mainly by a 
line of springs and marshy ground at the base, which often corresponds 
with a change of slope. 

In the valley-inlier between Lydiard Millicent and Purton Mill 
(which Hull mapped as just double the true length) there are every- 
where signs of sandy loams. Seepage is given off at the base of the 
Coral Rag only where it begins to turn down sharply into the Purton 
Syaclime; at the N.E.endof-the inlier. 

The junction of the Lower Calcareous Grit and Coral Rag is exposed 
at the spring just below the dam at Purton Mull. 

Loams and interbedded sand and clay such as form the Lower 
Calcareous Grit over most of the Purton area are usually entered as 
‘Oxford Clay ” in the driller’s logs of borings. Experience has shown 
that no attention should be paid to the average driller’s designation 
“clay ’’ until a sample has been treated with dilute acid, washed and 
dried. Old records purporting to show absence of Lower Calcareous 
Grit in this area are not to be trusted. 


1 The landslip referred to as the largest is the one mentioned by Mr. 
FEF. H. Edmunds (1925, p. 24). The word ‘entrenchment ’’ no longer 
appears on the new 6-inch maps. 

2 Numbers (142) to (201), thus, refer to quarries and other exposures 
marked by black triangles on the map facing page 282. 
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(c) RHAXELLA CHERT. 


The existence of a deposit of Rhaxella Chert on the plateau of Rings- 
bury Camp was first noticed by Mr. C. E. N. Bromehead and recorded 
by Dr. A. Morley Davies (1926). 

The rock is pale grey or buff in colour, almost as light as pumice, 
and locally contains scattered limonitized ooliths. Under a lens it is 
seen to be mainly composed of minute translucent spheroids about 
0.1 mm. in diameter, which are spicules of the sponge Ithavella perforata 
Hinde, common in the Lower Calcareous Grit of Yorkshire and the 
Arngrove Stone near Oxford. The only other identifiable fossils so far 
found are well-preserved external moulds of Pecten fibrosus and of a 
whole spine of Cidavis florigemma. 

The principal outcrop of the Rhaxella Chert forms a tabular rim, 
from 100 to 500 yards wide, round the many-cusped combe between 
Ringsbury Camp and Green Hill. It dies out suddenly 120 yards N. 
of the N.E. corner of Ringsbury Camp and again about 200 yards before 
reaching the road at Green Hill, the straight-line distance between the 
two places being 7/10 of a mile. It has been quarried N. of Breach 
Barn (181), but it is best seen on the arable fields. It carries little soil 
and ploughs up as a mass of roughly cuboidal blocks usually up to three 
or four inches in diameter and about two inches thick. Its sharp-edged 
and much indented escarpment contrasts strongly with that of the more 
argillaceous and more massive Coral Rag. 

The Rhaxella Chert is estimated to be at least ten feet thick, in 
places between 15 and 20 feet. It caps the Lower Calcareous Grit 
escarpment and so overlies the bulk of that formation. In most places 
it is separated from the Coral Rag above by about ten feet of loam or 
interlaminated sand and clay. In other places the Chert and Coral 
Rag seem to be in direct contact, as along a W.-E. hedge and ditch 
starting from the sharp zigzag in the road }-mile S. of Restrop, a point 
about midway between the two disappearances of the chert. From 
this it is inferred that the chert is a lenticle which separates the Coral 
Rag and Calcareous Grit loams where it is thickest but wedges out 
some little way down in the loams. The valley eroded through the 
Coral Rag, running S.E. past Godwin’s Farm to S. of Lydiard Green, 
is floored by loams. At the mouth of the valley, E. of Breach Barn, 
the Rhaxella Chert passes under the thin loam that normally lies above 
it in sequence, but from the depth of the valley further S.W. it appears 
that the chert wedges out underground soon afterwards. 

The inlier between Restrop and Purton Church is occupied partly by 
chert and partly by loams. The N.W. part is topographically indis- 
tinguishable from the surrounding Coral Rag, consisting of high dry 
ground ; but chert shows along the hedges instead of Coral Rag, and it 
is exposed to six feet in a quarry stillin work (180). The chert and Coral 
Rag are here in direct contact. The S.E. part of the inlier, however, 
consists of loams in which a valley has been excavated. The mapping 
shows that these loams replace the Rhaxella Chert laterally, unless 
an unconformity below the Coral Rag is assumed. 
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At Lydiard Tregoze a small new inlier of Rhaxella Chert has been 
found two miles S.E. of the main outcrop. It crops out in the floor of 
the valley below the dam and was seen to a depth of 2ft. at a spring 
close to the red cottage W. of the old quarry (200). The chert appears 
to be in contact with the Wheatley Limestones. 

The conclusion to which the evidence leads, therefore, is that the 
Ringsbury Chert occupies the stratigraphical position of the Highworth 
Limestones (Berkshire Oolite Series). The presence of Cidaris flort- 
gemma places it in the Upper Corallian. This agrees with the age of 
the Arngrove Stone as inferred from the ammonites (Arkell, 1936, 
Ppa lii—8): 

(d) CoraL RaG AND WHEATLEY LIMESTONES. 

At-and round Purton large quarries in Wheatley Limestones may be 
seen, exposing up to 20 feet of beds in faces over 100 yards long. ‘The 
best are those numbered 163—166, 175 —178 (177 a road cutting). The 
finest of all is 163, near Purton Mill (figured and described, Arkell, 1927, 
p. 136, fig. 13, as ‘‘ Quarry S.E. of Purton Church ’’), where Coral Rag 
overlies and inosculates with the limestones. At 166 (‘‘ Quarry }-mile 
N.E. of Lydiard Millicent ’’, Arkell, 1927, p. 138) a 20-foot wall of solid 
Wheatley Limestones is exposed, but it has been weathered fora longer 
time. Wheatley Limestones are also seen in road-cuttings by the 
stream at 168—170. Yet a short distance to the N.E.and S.W. of this 
belt of Wheatley Limestones all the exposures show luxuriant Coral 
Rag (see especially Nos. 156—8, 171, 172, 183). No. 158, north of 
Bremell Farm, is the ‘‘ Quarry 4a mile N. of Common Platt” (Arkell, 
1927, p. 138) noted for a particularly fine display of the coral 
Thamnasteria concinna.!|. An intermediate stage between Coral Rag and 
Wheatley Limestones may be seen at Nos. 161—2. 

At Dogridge the vast quarry (178) shows 14 feet of Wheatley Lime- 
stones overlain by four feet of Coral Rag, and the road-cutting (179) on 
the brow of the hill leading to Braydon shows five feet of typical Coral 
Rag. Southward along the western escarpment all the exposures show 
Coral Rag (186—192) ; the only good quarry is that at Ballard’s Ash 
(191) mentioned by William Smith. 

On the Lydiard Tregoze inlier Wheatley Limestones predominate at 
the N.E. end and were quarried at Nos. 199, 200, but Coral Rag covers 
most of the rest of the surface. At Quarr Plantation in the park five 
feet of Wheatley Limestones are exposed at 199, and Coral Rag was 
evidently obtained above at 198, inside the wood, probably for lime. 
There are good exposures of Coral Rag at 196 and 194, but at Midge- 
hall pond (193) strong bands of limestone are seen for a few feet and 
~ cannot be far from the top of the Rag division. 

The distribution of the Wheatley Limestones, therefore, may be 
summarised as follows. They predominate in the lower half of the 
Coral Rag division and form the most conspicuous feature in all the 


1 Previously misidentified at this locality owing to peculiar local 
growth: note correction in an earlier paper on the Coral Reefs of 
Oxford (1935, p. 80). 
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exposures in a strip about a quarter-mile wide extending from Paven 
Hill to Common Platt (two miles) and thence turning southward and 
broadening, under the Kimeridge Clay of Nine Elms, to Lydiard 
Tregoze (14+ miles). Elsewhere limestones occur only as thin beds 
subordinate to, and at any level within, about 25 feet of Coral Rag. 
The meaning and mode of origin of these rock facies seem to be the 
same as in the Oxford district (Arkell, 1935, pp. 79—83). 

There remain the ‘‘ beds of grey clay with bands of rubbly irregular 
grey marly and septarian limestone ” described by Woodward (1895, 
p. 117) north of the bridge in the railway-cutting east of Sparcells 
Farm, where the two railways cross (152). These non-coralline beds 
suggest a development of the Littlemore Clay Beds facies, and I have 
previously (1927) pointed out their apparently very restricted distribu- 
tion. Normal Coral Rag occurs within 700 yards to the N.W. (155), 
within 1,200 yards to the N. (148), within 1,000 yards to the N.E. (147), 
and 1,000 yards to the E. (142). It now appears that the argillaceous 
strata are not mainly lateral equivalents of the Coral Rag but follow 
it at a higher stratigraphical horizon. Continuous sections opened 
across the axis of the Purton syncline (see below, p. 279) S.W. of Purton 
Mill Quarry in 1940 (after the present mapping had been completed) 
proved the following sequence :— 

5. Argillaceous beds. Thin bands of nodular, compact, marly lime- 
stone and buff marls, looking like Cornbrash. In the marls 
abundant Pygaster semisulcatus. I also found a perfect test of 
Hemicidaris intermedia. Few other fossils, but Bourguetia 
striata, Pseudomelania heddingtonensis, and some WNucleolites 
scutatus, No corals or oysters. Thickness about 8 ft. seen in 
the axis of the syncline. 

4. Coral Rag. The argillaceous variety seen at the top of the Mill 
Quarry, composed of broken corals and crowded with Exogyra 
nana, shells of Pecten, Lima, etc., and spines of Cidaris. Thick- 
ness probably at least 10 ft. 

3. Wheatley Limestones. Strong white bands ofjhard limestone as 
in the Mill Quarry. Thickness up to 10ft., but less to the south. 

2. Pebble Bed, Coralliferous, shelly, marly rubble, with many 
Serpula-encrusted pebbles of mudstone and gritstone up to 
six inches in length. Thickness up to 2 ft. 

I. Calcareous Grit. Loamy sand passing down into sandy clay. 
Exposed to about 12 ft., with the Pebble Bed and base of the 
limestones, in the valley-inlier south of Purton House. 

Numbers 3 and 4 of this sequence are seen to be partly interchange- 
able, as in the Mill Quarry, but not numbers 4 and 5. The southerly 
dip in the Mill Quarry is mainly of tectonic origin, due to the syncline, 
not false dip as previously supposed. 


(ec) UPPER CALCAREOUS GRIT. 
No Upper Calcareous Grit has been found which could satisfactorily 
be separated from the Kimeridge Clay, but over most of the area the 
lower part of the clay weathers chocolate brown and locally red, and no 
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doubt the Upper Calcareous Grit is represented in clay facies. This 
question was more fully discussed in a previous paper (1941). A 
section drawn by William Smith to illustrate the canal summit boring 
at Toothill, S.E. of Lydiard Tregoze, in 1816, shows that a thin band 
of ironstone was encountered in the clay above the Coral Rag, and 
he continued it to Wootton Bassett. 


Pi STRUCTURE. 
(a) THE SWINDON SYNCLINE. 

It is evident from the unconformable overstep of the Lower Green- 
sand across the Portland or Upper Kimeridge sands near Coate Reser- 
voir (as mapped by Hull, 1857) that the Portland and Purbeck Beds of 
Swindon owe their preservation to a pre-Greensand syncline like that 
at Bourton (see Arkell, 1941). The Bourton syncline was shown to be 
continued across the Corallian Beds in a north-westerly direction, in a 
region where the outcrop is unusually wide, and to be the cause of the 
survival of a spur of Corallian hills projecting into the Oxford Clay 
plain at Hannington and Lushill. 

The continuation of the Swindon Syncline across the Corallian Beds 
in the present map is expressed differently. It crosses them approxi- 
mately along the line of the Great Western Railway (Gloucester 
branch), in a region where the Corallian outcrop is exceptionally narrow 
and at a point which happens to coincide with the valley of the River 
Ray. The syncline has been truncated obliquely by erosion, and there 
is no projecting spur of hills. But the existence of a major syncline is 
shown in the topography by the fact that although the Corallian 
escarpment runs in general east-west from Pen Hill to Purton, it sags 
at least 100 feet at the Ray gap. The base of the Coral Rag is above 
the 400 foot contour at Purton and Pen Hill but sinks below the 300 
foot contour on the axis of the syncline along the Ray valley. If there 
were no syncline the valley excavated by the Ray would have produced 
a re-entrant V in the Corallian outcrop which would have carried a 
tongue of Oxford Clay into the heart of Swindon. 


(b) THE PURTON SYNCLINE. 

There branches off from the Swindon Syncline a much sharper 
syncline which runs at first W.N.W. through Common Platt and then 
bends round to due W., its axis running along the stream past Purton 
Church to the edge of the escarpment between Restrop and Dogridge. 
The total visible length of this structure is about 25 miles. All the 
way it forms a marked valley, for West of Purton Mill nearly all the 
Kimeridge Clay has been stripped out of it, leaving bare the two limbs 
of Coral Rag. For ?-mile near the west end, however, a narrow strip 
of red clay remains in the valley bottom, lying along the axis. South 
of Purton Church there is another small patch. 

The south limb of the Purton Syncline is much steeper than the 
north limb, and the part of it west of Purton Mill was shown by Hull 
asa fault. In places it may be steep enough to be comparable with 
the north-throwing cross faults west of the Redlands Syncline, which 
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were shown to be not clean breaks but sharp monoclinal folds (see 
Arkell, 1941). But for the greater part of its length the Purton 
Syncline is not so unequal-limbed that it could possibly be described 
as anything but a syncline. For instance, west of Purton Vicarage, 
along the first S.-N. ditch west of the road (northwards from the old 
quarry 174), Coral Rag may be traced continuously from the top of 
the hill to the bottom, down a slope of only 4—5°. The total fall is 
about 40—50 feet. The dip of the north limb at Purton is less than 2°. 
Since this was written the new exposures referred to above, S.W. of 
the Mill Quarry, have exposed the axis of the structure and have 
proved it to be a gentle syncline. 

Where the axis of the Purton Syncline runs out at the western 
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Fig. 1. Structural map of the Purton district. Long dashes, Swindon 
Syncline ; short dashes, Purton Syncline ; Coral Rag, dotted ; Kimeridge 
Clay, vertical ruling ; Oxford Clay and Calcareous Grit, white. 


escarpment, 300 yards N. of Ringsbury Camp, there is only a shght 
projection of the hill, but the effect of the structure is clearly shown. 
The base of the Coral Rag falls almost to the 400 foot contour, from 
about 450 feet at Restrop and Dogridge, and three powerful springs are 
given off. Two of these have been tested and are said to have each 
yielded 10,000 gallons a day. The two northerly springs are a short 
distance north of the axis but appear to issue from the base of the 
Coral Rag; the southern one is a short distance south of the axis and 
probably issues from the feather-edge of the Ringsbury Chert, where it 
wedges out into the loams of the Calcareous Grit. The most northerly 
and most southerly springs are 230 yards apart. The lack of exact 
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correspondence between the positions of the springs and what appears 
to be the position of the synclinal axis may indicate a compound 
structure, at least locally. But all over the axial region the outcrop of 
the base of the Coral Rag and the top of the Calcareous Grit is obscured 
by a curtain of tufa, showing that the springs have often shifted their 
positions. 


A few yards south of the axis two shafts were sunk about 1927 to the 
base of the Coral Rag, for the water supply of Purton. The yield has 
been satisfactory and it is said that the perpetual springs only some 
200 yards away have not been diminished. (W on the map.) 


The north limb of the Purton Syncline is faulted north of Common 
Platt, and the northerly downthrow brings in an outlier of Kimeridge 
Clay south of Bremell Farm, approximately as shown by Hull... But 
the fault runs W.N.W., not- W.S.W. as he showed, for the big Purton 
Mill Quarry (163) is on the upthrow side of it. 


Parallel to the syncline, on the south side of it, there runs a vague 
anticlinal swelling, in which the ‘‘ superimposed ”’ streams-have cut the 
long branched valley-inlier of Calcareous Grit between Lydiard Millicent 
and Purton Mill, and the less obvious inlier west of Purton Vicarage, 
through which Rhaxella Chert comes to the surface. 


(c) LyDIARD TREGOZE INLIER AND FAULT. 


The existence of this large Corallian inlier was first suspected through 
noticing on the 6-inch map the name ‘ Quarr Plantation ’’ in Lydiard 
Park. Such a name seemed an impossibility in a Kimeridge Clay area. 
It is remarkable that so historicala place as Lydiard Tregoze can never 
before have been visited by a geologist ; but otherwise it would surely 
have been recorded that the arable fields are covered with Coral Rag 
and Coral Rag protrudes from the hedge banks and has been dug from 
half-a-dozen quarries. 


The inlier owes its existence to an E.-W. fault, downthrown north, 
which can be traced for 14 miles. The throw cannot be measured but 
is estimated to be at least 60 feet. 


The stream which has been dammed to form the lake at Lydiard 
Tregoze crosses the fault at right-angles. It approaches from the up- 
throw side, against the dip, through a steadily deepening little gorge, 
which ends abruptly at the fault. 


The fact that the hills about both the Lydiards consist of Kimeridge 
Clay rising from a dry limestone plateau may provide the key to the 
origin of the name. The second element is said to be derived from the 
Celtic garth, hill, but the first element is unexplained.t Possibly it 
comes from a Celtic word /uta, mud, found in Lodden, Lidden, 
Lodmoor, etc., the meaning being ‘“‘mud (orclay) hill”. (Arkell, 1940.) 


1 Place-Names of Wiltshire, English Place-Name Soc., vol. xvi, 
1939, p. 35. 
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The Society is indebted to Dr. Arkell for part of the cost of the map. 
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PEs. WO; BEAUCHAMP’ CHAPELS, IN THE 
CHURCHES OF ST. JOHN, DEVIZES, AND 
St NICHOLAS, BROMHAM? 


By THE LATE EDwarp KITE. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with the Churches of St. 
Nicholas, Bromham, and St. John Baptist, Devizes, will, no doubt 
have noticed the almost exact similarity of the chapel (formerly the 
Lady Chapel) on the south side of the chancel, in each of these struc- 
tures. Judging from the architecture, which is of the Tudor period, 
the date of their erection may well be ascribed to the commencement 
of the reign of Henry VII. 

Both are known as ‘‘ Beauchamp Chapels ’’—that at Bromham from 
its rich display of heraldry, among which are included the arms of 
Beauchamp; whilst at Devizes St. John, two tirrets in saltire, a device 
used by Beaucbamp and interspersed throughout the Bromham 
heraldry, is also found among the architectural ornaments. So far, 
therefore, it is clear that the two structures were erected by one and 
the same individual—connected with Beauchamp (as shown by the 
heraldry)—but whose identity has yet to be disclosed. 

Referring to Bromham history for an explanation, we find that 
besides the ecclesiastical manor, known as ‘‘ Bromham Battle,’’ which, 
with the advowson of the church, had been given by William Rufus to 
the Abbey of Battle, in Sussex—his father’s foundation—there was 
also a lay manor, known as “‘ Roche’s manor,”’ from a family of De la 
Roche, who were owners here at the close of the 14th century. 

Sir John Roche, who died in the year 1400, possessed of much 
Wiltshire property, left by his wife Willelma—a lady of the Delamere 
family—two daughters and coheiresses—Elizabeth and Joan—the 
former, wife of Walter Beauchamp (of the Powyk branch) ; the latter 
of Nicholas Baynton, then of Falston, in the parish of Bishopstone, in 
South Wilts. 

Walter Beauchamp (afterwards knighted), and his wife Elizabeth, 
inherited ‘‘ Roche’s manor’’ in Bromham. Of their two sons, Richard, 
the youngest, was successively Archdeacon of Suffolk, Bishop of Here- 
ford 1448—50, and of Salisbury 1450 until his death in 1485. He was 
also the first Chancellor of the Garter. 

William Beauchamp, the eldest son, who succeeded at Bromham, 
married, before 1426—at which time she was only 16 years of age— 
Lady Elizabeth, daughter of Gerard Braybrooke, and heiress of the 
Barony of St. Amand, which had fallen into abeyance on the death of 
her great grandfather, Almeric St. Amand, without male issue, in 
1402—3. William Beauchamp, in right of his wife, was summoned to 


1 These notes were originally printed in The Wiltshive Gazette, June 
5th, 1924. 
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Parliament as Lord St. Amand. He died In 1457, leaving Lady Eliza- 
beth, his widow, and an only son Richard, as representatives of the 
Beauchamp family at Bromham. Richard married Ann, daughter of 
Sir Walter Wrottesley, of Wrottesley, co. Stafford, and dying, without 
legitimate issue, in 1509, ‘‘ Roche’s manor” in Bromham, passed into 
the Baynton family, as representatives of Joan, the younger coheiress 
of Sir John Roche. 
After the death of William Beauchamp in 1457, and before 1465, the 
Lady Elizabeth, heiress of St. Amand, married secondly 
SIR ROGER TOCOTES, KNIGHT. 
of a family deriving their name from Tockets, a township in the parish 
of Guisbrough, co. York, where they were long resident ; to the Augus- 
tanian Priory of which—founded by Robert de Brus, in 1129—many of 
them were benefactors. Sir Roger, after his marriage, was twice 
Sheriff of Wilts in the reign of Edward IV., and his name is prominent 
among the nobles and gentry of the county at this period. Taking part 
with the Duke of Buckingham against Richard III., both Sir Roger 
and his son-in-law Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand, were 
attainted of treason, which was quickly reversed by the overthrow of 
Richard at Bosworth, and the accession of Henry VII., to whom Sir 
Roger was Knight of the Body and Comptroller of the Household. At 
this time he again filled the office of Sheriff of Wilts, and had a grant 
from the Crown of Devizes Castle. He was also Steward for the Crown 
of the manors and lordships of Marlborough, Devizes and Rowde, of 
Sherston, Cherhill, and Broadtown, and of the manors, lordships, 
hundreds, etc., parcel of the Earldoms of Warwick and Salisbury, and 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, in co. Wilts. Amongst other property, he 
also held for life, of the gift of Richard Pudsey, his cousin— with 
reversion to him and his heirs—twelve messuages, and some 350 acres 
of land, meadow, pasture, and wood, in Southbroom, Wick, Bed- 
borough, Nursteed, Roundway, Bishop’s Cannings, Easton, Potterne, 
Worton, and Stert—held of the Bishop of Salisbury (Thomas Langton). 
In 1472—3 we find Sir’ Roger one of the Feoffees of St. Mary’s 
Church lands in Devizes—and, in 1476, he was executor to Lady 
Margaret Hungerford, of Heytesbury and Farley Castle. As a Church 
benefactor, his name is mentioned, in 1483, among the contributors to 
the parish church. of Trowbridge, ‘“‘ then newly builded ’’. The shields 
of St. Amand and Tocotes, in the porch of Calne Church, denote a 
benefaction here also. To these may be added—on the authority of a 
Patent Roll—the erection by Sir Roger, shortly before his death in 1492 
—of the Lady Chapel in Bromham Church; and doubtless also that of 
St. John’s, Devizes, where, as holder under the Crown of the Castle 
close by, with its appendages, this would be his own parish church. 
LicENCE TO FOUND A CHANTRY IN THE LADY CHAPEL AT BROMHAM. 
“9 July, 1492. Licence was granted to Sir Roger Tocotes, Knight 
of the King’s Body, and Comptroller of the Household, and Sir 
Richard Beauchamp, Knight, and Anne his wife, to found a 
perpetual chantry in the chapel newly built in the parish church 
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of Bromham, by Sir Roger Tocotes, and dedicated in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. The Chaplain to celebrate Divine Service 
daily for the good estate of the King and Queen, and for the soul 
of William Beauchamp, Knight, late Lord St. Amand, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, late the wife of Sir Roger Tocotes; also of James 
and Elizabeth, father and mother of Sir Roger; and for the souls 
of the Founders after their death. He was to be called ‘“‘ Roger 
Tocotes’ Chaplain ’’, and lands and annuities were to be granted 
for the maintenance of the chantry. 
Patent Roll, 7th Henry VII. 
Sir Roger, having built the chapel, did not live to see the completion of 
his intended foundation. He died on the 2nd November, 1492, and by 
Letters Patent, dated 17th May, 1494, further hcence was granted to 
Sir Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand, his son-in-law, and Anne 
his wife, to assign to the Chaplain messuages and lands in Bromham, 
Avebury, Rockley, Tytherton Kelloways, Stockley; and Whetham ; to 
the yearly value of ten pounds. 


TOMB AND EFFIGY OF SIR ROGER TOCOTES. 

Sir Roger’s will, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury (20 Dogett) 
is dated 2nd September, 1492. He desires burial in ‘‘ the middle aisle 
of our Lady’s Chapel at Bromham ’’—in the centre of which, on a high 
tomb, of Purbeck marble, and sculptured in alabaster, lies the life- 
sized effigy of a knight, represented in the armour of the period, and 
wearing the Lancastrian collar of S.S., from which is suspendéd a rose 
—his headpiece supported by two angels, and at his feet a lion 
couchant reguardant. 

Around the tomb, within quatrefoils, were eight shields of arms, on 
brass plates, all of which have long since disappeared. A narrow fillet 
of brass, with inscription, in Latin, also ran round the edge of the slab 
bearing the effigy. This is now gone, but a part of it which remained, 
and was seen by Thomas Dingley in 1684, is transcribed in his ‘‘ History 
from Marble.’”’ A similar copy, made by Thomas Gore, the Alderton 
antiquary of the same period, is also to be found—re-copied by the 
Bromham Rectoi of 1781—on the fly-leaf of the earliest parish register. 
In the following translation the missing words are here suggested :— 

‘‘{Here lyeth Roger Tocotes, Knight] husband of Lady Elizabeth, 
Lady St. Amand, and Knight of the Body of Henry the Seventh, 
King of England, and Comptroller [of the Household}. On whose 
soul may God have mercy. Amen” 


TomMB OF ELIZABETH, LADY OF ST. AMAND. 

Lady Elizabeth, who, nearly or quite at the age of 80, had prede- 
ceased her second husband, Sir Roger Tocotes, is also buried at 
Bromham. Her monumental brass, once richly decorated with enamel 
and gilding, is affixed to a wall on the north side of the Lady Chapel, 
and enclosed within a canopied high tomb. To the wall beneath the 
Canopy is affixed the kneeling effigy, on a brass plate, of a lady 
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addressing a supplication to a medieval representation of the Holy 
Trinity, which is now missing. Of the four shields of arms around the 
effigy, seen by Dingley in 1684, two are also now missing. They bore: 

(1) St. Amand, singly. 

(2) St. Amand quartering Braybrooke, and impaling Delamere 

quartering Roche. : 

(3) Tocotes impaling Braybrooke. ' 

(4) Tocotes singly. 

The inscription, on a fillet of brass, affixed to the edge of the tomb, 
was :— 

“Here lyeth Elizabeth, Lady of St. Amand, daughter [of Gerard 

Braybrooke, and heiress to] Almeric, Lord St. Amand, who died 
. . . On whose soul may God have mercy. Amen’”’. 

In 1508, sixteen years after the erection of the Lady Chapel, and the 
death of Sir Roger Tocotes, its builder, we find the institution of John 
Ladde as Chaplain of the perpetual chantry which he had intended to 
found within. The endowment has now been completed by his son-in- 
law Richard Beauchamp, Lord St. Amand, who presents as “‘ Patron ’”’ 
and ‘“‘Founder’”’. But both dying shortly after, the Lady Anne [née 
Wrottesley], Lord St. Amand’s relict, again presents, in the same year, 
Almeric Lambe as Chaplain of the chantry, vacant by the death of 
Ladde. With the descent of the Bromham property at this date to 
the Baynton family, they became patrons until the general dissolution 
of chantries in the reign of Edward VI. 

SOME ARCHITECTURAL NOTES. 

In the architecture of the Lady Chapels in the Churches of St. 
Nicholas, Bromham, and St. John Baptist, Devizes, we find precisely 
the same general outline. Each occupies the same position, on the 
south side of the chancel, extending to its full length—with three 
windows of similar type, two in the south wall, and one at the east end, 
above which, in the centre of the gable, is a canopied niche, once, no 
doubt, containing a statue of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The buttresses 
each have two sets off, with diagonal pinnacles; the cornice, with 
carved paterze, above the windows, terminating with an embattled 
parapet of very elaborate design—that at Bromham being interspersed 
with heraldry. 

Within, each chapel is divided into two bays, with arches opening 
into the chancel and transept—canopied niches occupying the blank 
spaces of wall between windows and arches. The span roofs, each of 
flat form, differ somewhat in their arrangement. At Bromham the 
moulded oak timbers are divided into 32 compartments, each formerly 
containing a shield of arms—some of which have disappeared. The 
remaining ones bear the following arms, either singly, impaled or 
quartered—and each several times repeated : 

Argent, a lion rampant Azure debruised with a bendlet Gules— 

Tocotes. 
Argent, a chevron between 3 hinds’ heads erased Gules—Beckwith. 
Sable, a chevron between 3 chaplets Argent Ashton. 
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Or, fretty Sable, on a chief of the second 3 bezants—St. Amand. 

Argent, 7 mascles conjoined, 3, 3, and 1, Gules—Braybrooke. 

Azure, 3 roaches naiant in pale Argent—Roche. 

Gules, a fesse between 6 martlets Or—Beauchamp. 

Azure, a cross fleury between 4 martlets Or — 

Argent, a cross Gules. 

The device of two tirrets in saltire being interspersed throughout. 
High on the north wall was a group of funeral achievements—of which 
three helmets yet remain. 

At St. John’s, Devizes, the moulded timbers, of well-darkened oak, 
are divided and sub-divided into no less than 288 square panels, each 
filled with fretwork, of elaborate design, giving a rich effect. The 
corbels supporting the principals are carved with angels holding shields, 
bearing :— 

Per saltire, a heart in base. 

Chalice and wafer. 

Fretty, a chief (apparently St. Amand), the bezants now indistinct. 

A pyx between 8 mullets—Phipps [the arms of the Rector of 1844, 

newly carved at that date, when the chapel was restored. Its fine 
roof had previously been plastered over and whitewashed}. 

Other corbels bear monograms of our Lord and of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary; the main timbers had formerly carved bosses, or perhaps shields 
of arms, at the intersection. 
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AULA LE STAGE. 
IN-THE CLOSE OF SARUM 
By iC: Ro EVERE@E ab oGet 


The history of the Diocese of Sarum has been admirably outlined and 
epitomised by the late Canon William Henry Jones, M.A., F.S.A., in 
his Fasti Ecclesie@ Sarisberiensis, which gives a comprehensive yet 
concise account of its foundation, and subsequent development from 
the seventh century to the twentieth, the earlier process being 
completed during the episcopates of Herbert Poore and his half-brother, 
Richard Poore ; its consummation then happily coinciding with the 
removal of the See to New Sarum. The migration concerns these 
notes only as far as it relates to the plans and laying out of the new 
Close and the erection of its residential houses ; these were apparently 
prepared before either the King or the Pope had sanctioned the 
move, as, in or before 1213, the Chapter at Old Sarum had decreed 
that in the new Close ‘‘all canons were to build fair houses of stone, 
near the Wall of the Close, or the river that compassed the Close, and 
two stone walls to enclose the ground assigned to them’. Thus, 
the consent both of the King and Pope appears to have been 
taken for granted. This applies also to the Close wall, which 
was not commenced until one hundred years later. 

This Ordinance has a special interest as it shows that the first 
intention was that all the members of the Capitular Body should 
erect houses, constant residence and participation in the perpetual 
round of services in the Cathedral being expected from every one. To 
carry this out was found to be impracticable, the chief objections on 
the part of the Canons being the cost of building and their inability to 
maintain establishments both in the Close and on their prebendal 
estates. Hence, modifications in the original scheme became essential. 
Nevertheless, the Authorities were determined to get as many houses 
erected as possible, and so it was decreed that Canons able to build, but 
unwilling, were to be compelled to do so by the Bishop and Dean. It 
would seem that the obligations attached to wealth were recognised 
even in remote times and, what is more, enforced. 

The new Close may have been planned to a limited extent on the 
lines of its predecessor at Old Sarum. It may further be surmised that 
after its position, area and entrances, with the ways of communication 
between them, were decided on, the sites for the Cathedral and the 
Bishop’s Palace were chosen, and plots of ground, approximately of the 
same size, were marked out all round the Close as sites for the erection of 
canonical houses. Their number would have been fifty-two, correspond- 
ing with that of the Prebendaries at the time, all of whom were 


1 The Society is indebted to Mr. C. R. Everett for part of the 
cost of blocks illustrating this paper. 
* Fasti Ecclesie Sarisberiensis, 241. 
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expected to build themselves houses. That a proportion of them 
should fail to do so could not be, of course, foreseen. All the sites on 
the west side of the Close appear to have been taken up and built on. 
Elsewhere relatively few seem to have been allotted. The preference 
shown for the west side can be explained by its favourable position and 
other amenities ; also on the presumption that the sites were assigned 
to applicants in order, starting at the south-west corner of the Close, 
the first being that on which the house now known as the ‘“ South 
Canonry ” was erected in its original form. 


THE CANONICAL HOUSE. 

The residential house which later on came to be known as “ Aula le 
Stage ’’ was erected in the thirteenth century, being probably contem- 
porary with the Cathedral. It is proposed in these notes to give an 
account of its history, as far as it can be ascertained, based largely on 
the results of researches made in the Dean and Chapter’s Muniments, 
to which the writer has had the privilege of access. Mr. W. H. Randoll 
Blacking, F.R.I.B.A., the present tenant of the mansion, has con- 
tributed to them much that is novel and interesting, the outcome of 
personal enquiry and observation, concerning the original design of the 
house, its architectural features, and structural changes extending over 
several centuries. He has also prepared the plans accompanying these 
notes, the study of which will greatly assist their understanding. These 
notes are, too, accompanied by a list giving the names of many of the 
Canons who occupied ‘‘ Aula le Stage’’ from time to time, with 
particulars of the Prebends in the Cathedral Church to which they 
were respectively collated, these being taken from Canon Jones’s 
valuable work, Fasti Ecclesie@ Sarisberiensis. 

The mansion is first met with under its distinctive name of ‘‘ Aula 
le Stage’ in the early part of the fifteenth century and was doubtless 
so known inthe previous one. The name indicates a house with a Stage, 
or, put another way, that the original structure had been carried a 
stage higher, an upper chamber, or chambers, being added. The other 
canonical residences had similar additions made to them at some 
period; perhaps the mansion in question was the first to be so 
distinguished. It is situated on the north side of the Close where, with 
“Sherborne Place ’’, the “‘ Wardropp’”’ and ‘‘ Hemyngsby ”’ on its west 
side, it attracts the attention, these houses sharing in common a 
captivating sense of detachment and old worldiness, too elusive perhaps 
to exactly define, but of which the passerby is nevertheless conscious. 
“Aula le Stage’’ was one of the largest and most important of the 
canonical residences. The Chapter occasionally met there. Mr. Giles 
Thornborough, who occupied the office of Sub-Dean between 1599 
and 1637, in 1630 in giving evidence in the Bishop’s Consistory Court, 
mentioned that sometimes the Residentiary Canons met by general 
consent, upon occasions of cold weather, or the like, at one of their 
private houses and there concluded many businesses of the Church. 
The usual place of meeting was the Chapter House. Meetings were 
also at times held at the ‘‘Glass House’’ in an upper room. In 1568 
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this structure was by arrangement with Bishop Jewel exchanged by the 
Dean and Chapter for the ‘‘ Wardropp’”’ to allow of its being demolished, 
being inconveniently near to the Palace. The question of its exact 
position having often been raised, it may be stated that at that time 
it was described as abutting upon the way leading to the Bishop's 
Palace on the east, having a house of the Dean and Chapter on the 
west, the palace garden on the south, and the Cathedral Church and 
the churchyard on the north. 

It only remains to add here that ‘‘Aula le Stage’’ has outlived 
its original mission, having since 1850 ceased to be a residentiary house. 
The passage of time, it has been said, brings with it strange changes, 
and in the remote past it is unlikely that it was foreseen that a time 
would come when the ancient Statute forbidding the residence of 
strangers in the Close would be so completely abrogated that the 
proportion of its lay inhabitants would exceed that of the clerical 
element to the present extent. This stringent regulation, generally 
observed in the early days of the Close, was afterwards increasingly 
evaded, notwithstanding the somewhat half-hearted attempts of the 
Dean and Chapter to enforce it. After the Reformation, in view of 
the changed conditions in the Cathedral and Close, its observance at 
all became evidently out of the question. This is clear from the large 
number of houses found to be in lay occupation in the later part of 
the seventeenth century. In 1634, on the occasion of Archbish »p 
Laud’s visitation of the Cathedral and Close, the Dean and Chapter 
frankly admitted that lay people inhabited houses anciently occupied 
by Canons, Vicars and others!. In the circumstances it is surprising 
to find the Archbishop seeking, to use his own words, a remedy “‘ for 
ye freeing of the churchyard and Close from lay dwellers ’’, in the hope, 
apparently, of reverting to the old condition of things. This intention, 
however, he qualifies, it may be considered wisely, by adding ‘“‘as far 
as may be”’. 

THE ENVIRONMENTS OF THE MANSION. 

On the north side of the Close the respective tenements of the Dean 
and Chapter and the Corporation of Vicars’ Choral, have for long » 
intermingled, it would seem haphazardly, except on the east side of the 
highway proceeding from the north gate of the Close. There a con- 
siderable area of ground appears at one time to have been set apart for 
the erection of habitations for the use of Vicars’ Choral, Chantry 
Priests, and later, lay Vicars, These tenements were bounded on the 
north by the ancient passage-way, which still exists, leading to 
Rosemary Lane, which encloses them on their east side. The earliest 
mention of this lane that has been traced is in 1629. Yet, as it would 
seem to have been the only way of approach to the ‘ Loders”’ 
Prebendal mansion and to a Vicar Choral’s residence lying on its south 
side, it must have been contemporary with the laying out of the Close. 
In 1684 Bishop Seth Ward erected and largely endowed the College 
of Matrons, its siteand premises comprising several of these tenements, 
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as also that of the freehold house once the residence of the chaplain 
serving the chantry in the Cathedral of Roger de Cloune, in 1349 one 
of the residentiary canons. This was purchased by the Bishop from 
the Hawes family. 

Beyond Rosemary Lane was the canonical house, ‘“‘ Aula le Stage’, 
the subject of these notes. Its axis is thought to have been, like 
those of the canonical houses on its north side, from west to east. 
One of these mansions was known as ‘*‘ Crowtons’’, so named after its 
last occupant, William Crowton, who died in 1477. After his death 
the house, being no longer needed as a canonical residence, was allowed 
to become a ruin, while its grounds were annexed to those of ‘‘ Aula le 
Stage’, extending them to the Close wall; the combined premises 
afterwards consisting of two acres, which agrees with the figure given 
in 1649 in the Parliamentary Survey of the Close. Their dimensions 
remained unchanged until 1850, when the mansion ceased to be used 
for residentiary purposes, and its premises were restricted to their 
present size.. 

On the north of the premises of ‘‘ Aula le Stage’ was a tenement of 
the Corporation of Vicars’ Choral, the early history of which cannot be 
traced before 1530, owing to the loss of the Corporation’s records. It was 
at one time bounded on the north by the residential mansion belonging 
to the prebend of the ‘‘ Church of Loders and the Chapel of Bradpole, 
Dorset ’’. Its premises adjoined those of the ‘‘ Crowton’’ canonical 
house on the east, both lying alongside the Close wall. This prebend 
was founded in 1213, and its residentiary mansion in the new Close 
was probably among the earliest erected ; its holder, the Monastery of 
St. Mary Montebergh, in Normandy, being, it is conjectured, well able 
to afford the cost. In 1440 it was alienated, and this led the Chapter 
at its meeting held 29th July, 1443', to discuss the state of the house, 
then reported to be entirely desolated, having stood so for several years, 
and was becoming aruin. In these circumstances the Chapter decided 
to demolish it, while two vicars were appointed to sell the beams and 
ether woodwork before they further deteriorated in quality and value. 
These decrees of the Chapter were not immediately acted upon, as, at 
another meeting held 27th March, 1446, they were reaffirmed with the 
addendum that the money received from the sale of the old material 
should be used for the repair of the great empty house at the corner of 
the south end of the churchyard. This was a canonical residence 
charged with the payment of xxxiijs : ilijd. for the keeping of the Obit 
of Nicholas de le Wile, a residentiary canon who died in 1341. After 
the Reformation it was allowed to become a ruin. Towards the end 
of the sixteenth century the site was granted by the Dean and 
Chapter to Thomas Sadler, the Principal Registrar of the Diocese, 
then occupying the former prebendal mansion of Sherborne Monastery 
on its north, the accommodation provided by which he added 
to considerably by buildings erected on the old foundations of 
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the former canonical house, parts of the old walls being incorporated. 
The grounds of ‘‘ Loders’’ were between 1531 and 1584 leased to 
Richard Dudley, Thomas Benett, and other canons occupying ‘‘ Aula 
le Stage”. Probably, since the alienation, their predecessors in its 
occupancy had also held them. Thus its premises were considerably 
enlarged. The rent payable was iijs: iiijd., which is entered in the 
Fabric Accounts ; also the receipt of viijd. for the use of a path, or ally, 
and of a latrine in the Close wall. The clerk of the works in noting 
these and similar payments in his accounts describes with commend- 
able exactitude the situation of the tenements from which they were 
derived, which has greatly aided their identification. 

The premises of Aula la Stage on their east side extended as far as 
the lane, described in old grants of adjoining tenements as a highway, 
which still following its original course now skirting ‘‘ No. 20 The Close ’’. 
This lane was the way of approach to the massive gateway dsscribed 
as the back entrance to the mansion and its courtyard ; also to a tene- 
ment of the Corporation of Vicars Choral lying on its east side, and to 
the canonical residence known as ‘“‘ Crowtons’’, mentioned earlier, 
beyond. Between this lane and the house, assigned in 1440 as a 
dwelling place for the then Sub-Dean, John Pedewell, and his successors 
in that office, were several tenements to which few references occur 
before the sixteenth century. While outside the scope of these notes 
it may not be amiss to mention here that at the end of this lane where 
it joins the highway was once the old school of theology, where the 
chancellor of the Cathedral, who superintended the schools of the 
Chapter, delivered theological lectures. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that the present theological college, erected some seventy years ago 
and since considerably added to, was built in such close proximity to 
its predecessor. It may not be generally known that the main block 
of the college buildings fronting the highway incorporates the remains 
of what were in ancient times two tenements, which, in 1590, are 
described in an indenture granting them to a lay tenant as having 
been ‘‘reduced to one’’. Originally they were in the occupation of 
ecclesiastics, but since the Reformation they have been leased to lay- 
men, members of the Wyndham family being the last tenants. 


STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS 

In the course of seven hundred years the original structure has at 
different times been so much altered that the present building bears 
little relation to the thirteenth century hall. Nevertheless, although 
careful investigation behind lath-and-plaster, battens and canvas, and 
beneath the floors, would be necessary in order to arrive at some sure 
indication of the original plan, a good deal of the workmanship of 
different periods is plainly to be seen, and there exist in their original 
positions (in what is now the scullery) the single-light lancets of the 
thirteenth century Chapel. In order to visualise, as faras possible, the 
premises at this early period it should be realised that, while the 
boundary of the highway before the house was restricted on the south 
side by the churchyard wall, there was no such rigid line of demarcation 
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on the north, and it is quite likely that for many centuries no particular 
limit was set to the ground between the hall and the highway on the 
south front of the latter. 

The original mansion no doubt comprised a large hall, open to the 
roof, with a partition or ‘‘screens ’’ dividing the living part from the 
cellars, buttery and kitchen offices. This was one of the few mansions 
in the Close having its own Chapel, and as it was customary at this 
early period for this to open out from the hall it may be surmised 
that the axis of the first hall was west and east, and not, as some have 
thought, north and south. Moreover, there are indications that some 
of the roof timbers, which were originally exposed to the ground floor 
beneath, are here older than others in the building which can be 
definitely ascribed to the fourteenth century. On the other hand, 
early halls were usually built north and south, and the original 
orientation of Aula le Stage must remain a matter of conjecture 
although there is always the possibility that some future alterations or 
repairs may make plain the area of the thirteenth century hall. 

Quite early in the history of the house the cellars, which still exist, 
were built at the N.W. angle, with a room or rooms above them. This 
part of the mansion was known as ‘“‘ The Tower’’, and it seems clear 
from the survey made in 1585 that the topmost storey was at that 
time of very considerable age, for the leadwork and timber of which it 
was formed are described as being in a serious state of disrepair. It is 
also fairly evident that another storey, or first floor, existed about the 
close of the fourteenth century—an unusual thing in domestic buildings 
of the time—and this and the upper stage or storey of the tower, or 
possibly the latter alone, may have given rise to the name “ Aula le 
Stage ’’ that was applied to the mansion during the later middle ages. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century we may picture the house 
as a building of some size and importance, in plan like the letter “ L”’ 
with the long arm running east and west. At the eastern end there 
was an extensive enclosed courtyard, around which were grouped the 
following buildings and offices :— 

A large gatehouse which opened out on to the lane that runs north | 
and south at the western end of the Theological College, near its 
junction with the St. Ann’s highway (the remains of a large archway 
and rooms above it still exist in No. 10) ; a second back gateway; a 
kitchen (probably not the original thirteenth century one) that was 
demolished in 1758, when the party wall between the premises and 
those of the present No. 20 was built; a bakehouse, demolished circa 
1670; a wash house, a granary, a pigeon house, stables and so forth. 
The principal entrance would seem at that time to have been by way 
of the courtyard at the east end of the house, and by a small door- 
way on the site of the existing bricked-up Tudor doorway on the 
western side of the house. There seems to have been no direct 
entrance to the bouse itself from the highway on the south front 
until 1637. The remains of a battlemented string-course, with carv- 
ings of Agnus Dei and of a wild boar, of late fourteenth century date, 
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still exist in the present entrance hall, and clearly indicate two 
exteynal walls that are now indoors. 

It may be surmised that the most important reconstruction took 
place early in the sixteenth century, for there is much evidence of 
work belonging to this period. The little staircase on the east side ot 
the house, originally approached from out of doors, was then built to 
give access to rooms, such as ‘‘ the studdy ” (which had contemporary 
panelling and ceiling) that was formed by inserting intermediate floors 
between floor and roof of the earlier rooms, or by raising the earlier 
roof level. Other relics of the period are:—the remains of the 
panelling and ceiling in the best bedroom (referred to as the “‘ great 
chamber ”’ in the will of Precentor Thomas Benett) ; a made-up door 
with some linentold panelling in the nursery; some stone mullioned 
windows ; and remains of details such as the plaster cornice in the 
kitchen to which a date may fairly be given by reason of the device of 
the dimidiated rose and pomegranate of Katherine of Aragon. 

During the eighteenth century yet further reconstruction took place 
from time to time. The present back hall and staircase, the latter 
probably replacing the early small newel stair to the tower rooms, 
may be ascribed to the first half of the century, probably to Canon 
Coker, who, as will be seen presently, obtained permission from the 
Dean and Chapter to ‘‘ new build ’’ the whole of the front of the house 
and to ‘‘make a commodious modern house of the same’’. It may be 
noted here that Canon Coker only rebuilt the front, for although in 
early times the eastern half of the south front of the house was several 
feet behind the western half, the present alignment must have been 
within a few inches of the alignment before Canon Coker’s work ; this 
is borne out by the age and construction of the roof-timbers above this 
part of the building, which are clearly not later than the sixteenth 
century. Canon Coker used the old materials as far as they would 
serve in constructing the new front ; for instance, the sixteenth century 
mullioned windows on the first floor belonged to the earlier one. 

On the west side of the mansion it is certain that no building of any 
considerable size ever existed. There may have been a low porch or 
covered lobby on this side, possibly outside the bricked-up Tudor 
door; this may have been the “delapidated low building behind the 
screen at the end of the hall’ which the Chapter at its meeting, held 
21st February, 1637-8! gave permission to be taken down. Canon W. 
Lisle Bowles, the last residentiary Canon to occupy the mansion, 
added the ornamental stonework between the gables, and the rather 
trivial little porch on the south front. It is work typical of the “ sham 
Gothic ” of the early years of the last century. Except for these 
trifles the house remains to-day, both inside and outside, much as it 
was about 1741 when Canon Coker left it; for the removal of a good 
deal of the old wainscot, described in the earlier surveys, probably 
took place as a part of his ‘‘ modernisation ”’ or for reasons of decay, or 
altered fashion. 


1 Shuter’s Memorials, 191. 
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THE BuILpiInG oF ‘‘ No. 20, THE CLOSE ”’. 

In 1718 the Chapter gave permission to Thomas Coker, the Canon 
then occupying Aula le Stage, to lease a portion of its grounds, consist- 
ing of 37 perches (with the buildings thereon now standing), part of 
the grounds belonging to his residentiary house, for the purpose of the 
erection of the house now known as ‘“‘ No. 20, The Close’’. This parcel 
of land measured from east to west, as well at the north as at the 
south side thereof, 81 feet, and from north to south, as well at the east 
as at the west side thereof, 125 feet. It is described as bounded on the 
north with part of the garden of the said residentiary house, on the 
south with the highway, on the east with the passage leading towards, 
and with, the garden of a certain tenement, and on the west with an 
old kitchen, the court yard, coach house, and another part of the 
garden of Aula le Stage. The lease was granted to the Rev. John 
Smith, Vicar of Bishopstone, North Wilts, in which parish the grantee’s 
prebendal estate was situated, for forty years at an annual rent of 
thirty shillings. He undertook to build a house thereon in two years, 
which term was later extended to seven. He also agreed to divide 
with a sufficient wall the premises devised, from the court yard, garden, 
coach house and old kitchen of the said residentiary house. He further 
covenanted that he would not during the said term make any window 
or light in the west side or end of the said dwelling house to be so 
erected without the consent of the Canon occupying the said residen- 
tiary mansion in writing. In 1733 this lease was surrendered, the said 
Thomas Coker granting a new one to John Coker, of New College, 
Oxford, probably his son, on the same conditions as before. The newly- 
built house was at that time in the occupation of Arthur Evans, Esq., 
who in 1755 was High Sheriff of the county. He was the eldest son of 
Henry Evans, of Rodbourne Cheney, Wilts, and had recently married 
Catherine, daughter of the above Thomas Coker (M.S. 27 October, 
1731,) and Mary, daughter of William Hearst, of the Close, New 
Sarum: her brother, another William MHearst, also resided there, 
occupying the mansion lying beyond the lane lying on the east side of 
the newly erected house. After his death in 1723 this house passed 
into the possession of his son, Edward Hearst, to whom it was re- 
granted a few years later for a further term. The relationship shown 
between the Coker and Hearst families led no doubt to this Arthur 
Evans taking up his residence in the Close. He was probably still 
living there at the date of his death, which Canon F. H. Manley in his 
interesting account of the Evans family of North Wilts! states 
occurred in 1765. He was, in any case, in possession of the house in 
1757, when the Hon. and Rev. Canon Robert Sherard was assigned 
the residentiary house. What then happened is recorded by one of 
the Vicars Choral, who remains unidentified, in a memoranda book 
preserved with the muniments of the Corporation. The question hav- 
ing incidentally arisen whether any living person could make an agrce- 
ment binding those that came after him, the present case it was 
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thought might provide an answer. Here is a copy of the note made 
in the writer’s own words :— 

‘“‘Canon Coker parted off some of his residentiary ground before I 
remember and gave it to one, Mr. Evans, a son-in-law, who built the 
present house joining the residentiary. It went on very well all Canon 
Coker’s time, and Canon Pyle succeeded him in the Canonry, and then 
it went on very well all his time. When Canon Pyle died he was 
succeeded by the Hon. Canon Sherrard, who was given by some means 
to understand that where the house stood it was originally part of the 
Canon’s right. I think Canon Sherrard offered to make some genteel 
proposal to the Evan’s to give it up without trouble, which was not 
complied with, so Sherrard was somes & to bring it to court, where it was 
soon decided in his favour ”’ 

It is of some interest to reel that Canon Sherrard was also connected 
with the Hearst family, having married Catherine, the daughter and 
- co-heiress of the above Edward Hearst, the ceremony taking place at 
the Cathedral, 17th May, 1762. The lady was a first cousin to Arthur 
Evans, the defendant in the suit. Canon Sherrard no doubt took 
action to enforce his right as much in the interests of his successors in 
the occupancy of ‘“‘ Aula le Stage ’’, as in his own. 

The sequel to the legal proceedings should have supplied the Vicar 
Choral in question with the answer to the conundrum he had 
propounded. His version of the building of the house is, except that 
he attributes its erection to Arthur Evans, Thomas Coker’s son-in- 
law, in agreement with that given earlier. To resume the account of 
the premises now restored to Canon Sherrard, their rightful owner, at 
a chapter meeting held 13th February, 1758!, he was given permission 
to take down the stable and coach house belonging to, or used with, 
the house newly erected on the ground belonging to his residentiary 
house, and such part of the walls belonging to both the said houses as 
he shall find convenient. The occupants of ‘‘ No. 20, the Close’”’, at 
this period have not all been traced, but in 1779 it was in the possession 
of John Jacob, doctor of physic, and in 1795 in that of Mary Sturges, 
described as widow. In 1815 Frances Hinxman, also a widow, the then 
occupant, had a grant of the premises for a further term of twenty-one 
years. They were said at that time to have been previously in the 
respective tenure of Charlote Seymour and Elizabeth Colton. In 1852 
they were granted to Francis Attwood, Esq., being on that occasion 
described as bounded on the north by a field, containing one acre and 
one rood, then in the occupation of John Lush Alford, on the east 
abutting upon a lane dividing the premises hereby demised from others 
held of the Corporation of Vicars’ Choral; on the west by the mansion, 
“ Aula le Stage’”’, then in the occupation of Lady Agnes Poore, and on 
the south on the highway. In this lease a right of foot and carriage 
way was reserved to the said Francis Attwood in common with the 
occupier of the said mansion, to come, pass, and repass, to and from the 
Close in, by, through, over and upon, a certain court yard (on the west 
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side of the messuage and premises hereby devised) belonging to and 
adjoining the said canonical house and through a certain door or 
entrance-way leading from the same court yard into the garden belong- 
ing to the messuage hereby devised. In 1857 this lease was regranted 
to him on the understanding that he should at his own expense, when 
required, erect and build to a uniform height of six feet, ina substantial 
and workmanlike manner, a wall of brick from the boundary of the west 
side of the present entrance gateway leading from the Close into the 
said court yard belonging to the said mansion in the occupation of 
Lady Agnes Poore, and to extend and continue such wall to the corner 
of the present stable in the last-mentioned court yard, and in default 
of the due performance of this covenant shall cease to enjoy the said 
right of access. The house has since the decease of Francis Attwood 
been occupied by Caroline Mary Attwood, his widow, George Selwyn 
Marryatt, Captain John Waldron Clarke, and others. In more recent 
times it has replaced ‘‘ Leadenhall ”’ as a residentiary mansion, its last 
occupier being the late Venerable William Okes Parish, M.A., the 
Archdeacon of Dorset. 

In 1852 the field stated above to be in the occupation of John Lush 
Alford was regranted to him for a further term, being described as 
lying between the Close wall and the premises in the respective 
possession of Francis Attwood and Charlotte Wyndham. This close of 
pasture ground was beyond all doubt that portion of the premises of 
«Aula le Stage’ formerly known as ‘‘Crowtons’”’, which was annexed 
thereto, as already noted, towards the end of the fifteenth century. In 
1862 it was divided ;.one portion, consisting of one rood and nineteen 
perches, being granted to the above Francis Attwood, extending the 
garden of ‘‘No. 20, the Close’’, northward to the Close wall: it was 
then described as being bounded on the south for the most part by 
premises in his own occupation, and for a small part by those in the 
occupation of the said Lady Agnes Poore ; on the west by others in her 
possession, as well as of Delicia Hinxman, spinster, and Thomas Brod- 
rick, and on the east by the remainder of the said parcel of land, now 
forming part of the Theological College premises, 


List oF CANONS RESIDENTIARY OCCUPYING “AULA LE STAGE”’. 

Below is a list of the Canons who are known to have been assigned the 
mansion as aresidentiary house and, presumably, as having residedthere. 
Through the loss of the Chapter’s early act books and other ancient 
records it is incomplete; nevertheless, a considerable number have 
been traced. Particulars of the prebends, dignities and offices held by 
them in the Cathedral Church are also recorded in many instances. 


JOHN DE OREBY. HURSTBOURNE AND BURBAGE: DIED 1316. 
The year of John de Oreby’s collation to this prebend is unrecorded, 
John de Leycester, his predecessor, held it in 1284. John de Oreby 
left a will in which he appointed Simon de Oreby his executor, who 
only survived him a short time. This is clear from an indenture, dated 
30th August, 1319 (preserved with various other ancient documents 
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mentioned in these notes in the Dean and Chapter’s muniment room 
at the Cathedral) in which Robert Holbeck (described as the executor 
of Simon de Oreby, deceased, the executor of John de Oreby, Canon, 
who was the procurator of Sir Thomas de Goldesburgh, Archdeacon of 
Durham, and executor of the said Simon de Oreby) grants to Boniface 
de Saluciis and George de Saluciis, Canon, the messuage which was the 
aforesaid John de Oreby’s in the Close. The rent thereof, a mark of 
silver, to be distributed among Canons and Vicars of the Church by 
the Communar for the soul of the said John de Oreby on his anniver- 
sary (7th June). : 

The above John de Oreby having acquired a proprietory interest in 
the mansion was able to dispose of it and to charge the cost of keeping 
his obit thereon. The rents were collected by the Communar, who, 
on occasions, entered in his accounts the name of the residentiary 
Canon paying them. They have proved a valuable source of informa- 
tion, often enabling the occupant of a canonical residence to be 
identified. 


GEORGE DE SALUCIIS. CHERMINSTER (1320, c), PRECENTOR 
(RESIGNED 1319) , 

BONIFACE DE SALUCIIS, PRECENTOR: DIED 1323. 

PHILIP CODEFORD, PRECENTOR (1360, c}. 

After the death of Boniface de Saluciis the occupants of the mansion 
are untraced until 1371 when Philip Codeford is found to be in 
possession, paying the rent. He may have resided there since his 
appointment to the precentorship. 


ROBERT WALTHAM. ROTESFEN (1362), PRECENTOR (1377, c). 
Believed to have succeeded Philip Codeford in the precentorship, 
and in the occupation of Aula le Stage. In 1381 he paid the rent. 


JOHN HENNY. 

There is no mention in Canon Jones’s Fast: Ecclesie Sarisberiensts 
of his being collated to any prebend or any other reference to him. In 
1385 he paid the rent of the mansion, dying in the same year or early 
in the next. Ata chapter meeting held 20th April, 1386,1 his executor, 
Geoffrey Leach, presbyter, is said to have paid to the venerable and 
circumspect gentleman, Sir Robert Crowcheston, five marks sterling 
for the repairs of the house which John Henneye while he lived, 
inhabited, and which now the said Sir Robert inhabits. 


THOMAS SOUTHAM. COMBE AND HARNHAM (13 . . —1404—5 ArcH- 
DEACON OF BERKS (1404—5) : DIED 1404—5. 

At a Chapter meeting held 9th November, 1385,2 the house was 
assigned to him by virtue of his residence. His stay was short, the 
mansion being in April, 1386 (as stated above), inhabited by Sir Robert 
Crowcheston. 


1 Act Book, Draper, 62. 
2 Act Book, Dunham, 299. 
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ROBERT CROWCHESTON. STRATFORD (1380—1397) : DIED !397. 
In occupation of the mansion, as above, for an indefinite period. 


JOHN MAYDENHYTHE. ALTON AUSTRALIS (1386—1407). 

After a Chapter meeting held 17th March, 1403—4,! he accepted the 
canonical houses formerly in the possession of Thomas Southam. He 
paid the rent two years later and appears to have continued to occupy 
the mansion until his decease. 


THoMAS WYSSEBECK. STRATFORD (1403) : NETHERBURY IN TERRA 
(1404—1410) : DIED 1410. 


At a Chapter meeting held 18th October, 1406,2 he was admitted to 
residence and by special grace it was decreed that he might live in any 
canonical house within the Close except those of the prebends of 
‘‘ Sherborne Monastery ’”’ and ‘‘ Loders’’. The reason for this inhibition 
was to prevent either of these mansions acquiring, by occupation or 
otherwise, the status of a residentiary house, thereby entitling any 
Canon residing therein to share in the communa or common fund of 
the Canons. This attitude on the part of the residentiaries as a body 
is readily understandable. It was clearly in their interests to limit the 
number of prebendaries coming into residence. Accordingly, as a 
house was an indispensible qualification for the purpose, the simplest 
way to do this was to restrict as far as possible the number available, 
one or two to that end being actually pulled down. Ata meeting held 
8th June, 1407, Thomas Wyssebeck accepted the house which had 
lately been in the occupation of John Maydenhythe, which he retained 
until his death three years later. 


EDWARD PRENTYS. GRANTHAM AUSTRALIS (1406) : STRATFORD (1406— 
1423) : DuRNFORD (1423— 1446) : PRECENTOR (1419—1446) : DIED 1446. 


At a Chapter meeting held 21st August, 1410,4 the house of Thomas 
Wyssebeck, lately deceased, was accepted by Edward Prentys. He 
resided there until his appointment to the precentorship in 1419, when 
he removed to ‘‘ Leadenhall ’’, where he is believed to have died in 1446. 


NicHoLas GopwyYN. MINoR Pars ALTaRis (1419—1420). 


Ata chapter meeting held 4th October, 1419,° he was admitted a 
residentiary and assigned the canonical house situated near the south 
gate of the Close. This he vacated on being at another meeting held 
25th April, 1420,® assigned ‘‘ Aula le Stage’’, no canon senior to him 
desiring to have it. Here is an illustration of the procedure then 
prevailing, according to which the vacant houses were offered to the 
residentiaries in the order of their seniority, to be accepted, or refused, 
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at will. Nicholas Godwyn may have died in 1420, as in that year a 
Walter Sherrington was collated to the Prebend of Minor Pars Altaris; 
no other references to him have been traced. 

During the next twenty years the residentiaries occupying “‘ Aula le 
Stage’’, if any, are untraced; there is reason to think that in the 
latter part of this period the mansion was in a decayed and dilapidated 
state, even uninhabitable. In 1440 a survey was made of all the 
canonical houses, the results being recorded in the Dean and Chapter’s 
Act Book known as “ Hutchens’’, so named, like all the rest, after the 
chapter clerk who kept it. The mansion is there called ‘‘ Aula le 
Stage’’ for—as far as has been noticed—the first time, and is stated 
to need repair throughout in the covering and walls, all other necessary 
parts and in the doors and the windows. The implements (fixtures) 
have, it is reported, been taken away, but by whom is unknown. These 
included one great furnace for melting lead, now in the house of the 
Lord Dean, where it was removed in the time of the installation of 
William Ascouth, Bishop of Salisbury (consecrated at Windsor 20th 
July, 1438: Papal Bull, 11th February, 1438—9) when King Hilgasy VI 
was there, to whom he was secretary and confessor. 

Six years later at a chapter meeting held 7th January, 1446—7,1 it 
was decreed that the three great furnaces for melting lead existing in 
various vacant houses, viz., in the great house near the house of the 
treasurer, ‘‘ Aula le Stage’’, and the one next to it, ought to be sold 
and the price therefrom should be converted to the repair of the same. 
Also that William Hende (Canon), William Hardyng (Clerk of the 
Works) and John Winkford (Vicar) should be supervisors and report to 
the Chapter. It was further decreed that the boughs of the trees 
growing in the grounds of the said vacated houses should be cut and 
sold, the proceeds thereof to be also converted to the said reparations. 
In addition, three skins, or sacks, of grain in the great house formerly 
‘‘Eddingtons’’, should be sold and the proceeds thereof likewise 
expended in the same way. All three houses were, apparently, in a 
dilapidated state and, judging from the various expedients resorted to 
raise funds, the financial resources of the Chapter were restricted at 
the time. 

The canonical house described as ‘‘near that of the treasurer’’ wason the 
west side of the Close. It was almost entirely rebuilt by Doctor Francis 
Eyre, Canon Residentiary, early in the eighteenth century. The one 
said to be next to Aula le Stage must have been either the prebendal 
mansion known as “‘ Loders’’, which at this period had passed into the 
possession of the Dean and Chapter and was in a ruinous state, or the 
canonical residence known as ‘‘ Crowtons’’, lying on its east side. The 
‘great house formerly Eddingtons”’ remains unidentified. Probably, 
it was formerly occupied by William of Eddington, in 1346 Bishop of 
Winchester, who, two years before, had been collated to the prebend 
of Netheravon; it was charged with the cost of keeping his obit. 
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JoHN PassLEw. Minor Pars ALTarRis (1446—1447): BISHOPSTON 
(1447—1449): ALtTon AusTRALIS (1449): CHUTE AND CHISENBURY 
(1449—1457). 

In one of the Chapter Act Books! is a memorandum to the effect 
that at a meeting held 22nd August, 1448, Mr. John Passlew was put 
in the possession of the hall called ‘“‘le Stage Hall’? by Mr. Nicholas 
Upton, Precentor, and William Ingram, Canon Residentiary. This he 
allowed under protest, and on condition that the defects of the mansion 
should be ‘‘ viewed ”’ by some of his fellow canons, and the repairs found 
necessary carried out. This was done, with the result that numerous 
defects were discovered which must be repaired. To that end it was 
decided that the Dean and Chapter should be asked to decree that 
their carpenter and other workmen should do all that was needed. 
That these reparations were required rather suggests that the attempt 
two years earlier to raise funds for the purpose had not realised 

expectations. 


RICHARD WHITBY. SLAP (1451—1457) : CHUTE AND CHISENBURY (1457 
—1459), BEDWIN (1459—1462) : TREASURER (1462—1494) : DIED 1494. 

At a Chapter meeting held 18th November, 1452,2 appeared Mr. 
Richard Whitby and asked to be admitted as a residentiary, paying 
one hundred marks and one hundred pence. This was assented to, and 
he was assigned ‘“‘ Aulam le Stage’ as a residence, the Beadle duly 
inducting him. This is the only instance met with of his acting in this 
capacity. Richard Whitby occupied the mansion for ten years. Ata 
Chapter meeting held 6th February, 1463—4,? when he acted as locum 
tenens for the Dean, he announced that the house called ‘‘ Aula le - 
Stage ’’ was vacated by his taking another one. 

Towards the close of this year, when Richard Whitby may have 
still been occupying the mansion, two events were associated with it of 
sufficient interest to note here. Both are recorded in one of the 
Chapter’s Act Books.$ 

The first is to the effect that on the 2nd November in the year in 
question in a certain light chamber within the dwelling house called 
“ Aula le Stage’’, as is well known, the new Dean, James Godwell, met 
Lewton, notary publique, and two witnesses, and a document was 
drawn up giving the Dean wide powers for the correction, punishment 
and reformation of the crimes, excesses and defects, even if they were 
adultery or incest, of any of his subjects, canons, vicars, ministers, 
clerks and servants. 

The second took place on the 24th of the same month. On that day, 
by the violent effusion of blood between William Pewell, altarist of the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity in the Cathedral Church of Sarum, and 
Robert Bellrynger, the Church was polluted and continued so for four 
days ; to the reconciliation whereof the locum tenens of the Dean and — 
Chapter addressed their letters to the Lord Bishop of Sarum, who at 
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that time was staying in the Castle of Sherborne, which Reverend 
Father, after receiving these letters, in the vigil of St. Andrew the 
Apostle in his own person with great solemnity reconciled the Church. 
The celebration of Divine Service during the time of the pollution was 
observed in the Chapel of le Stage Hall in the Close. 

An earlier instance of the pollution of the Cathedral Church by a 
similar effusion of blood is noted in another Act Book! as taking place 
on the 3rd August, 1449. A cause of divorce was being heard in the 
Bishop’s Consistory Court, in the course of which the woman party to 
the same declared that her husband was an hermaphrodite. Where- 
upon, on the pretext of which assertion, the man in question nearly 
killed the woman near the place where the Consistory Court was in the 
said Church. The same was reconciled by the Lord Bishop on the 
Tuesday following at his own expense and charge because his Consis- 
tory Court was suspended in consequence. . 

JoHN STRETTON. COMBE AND HARNHAM (1452—1457) : YATESBURY 
(1457) : GRANTHAM AUSTRALIS (?) : BEDMINSTER (1471-1474) : CHUTE 
AND CHISENBURY (1474) : DIED 1474. 

Aula le Stage after being vacated by Richard Whitby, remained 
unoccupied for a while, several Canons refusing to accept it. In 1471, 
however, John Stretton paid the rent, showing that he occupied it in 
that year. His death is recorded by John Mathon, the Chapter Clerk, 
in the Act Book to which he gave his name, as taking place on Sunday, 
8 January, 14745. He notes that the deceased died in the Catholic faith. 
John Mathon further notes that on the first day of the same month he 
wrote the will of the deceased Canon with his own hand in the presence 
of many other credible witnesses, and that it was read over to him then 
and there in the morning of the same day. 

WILLIAM OsGoDBy. AXFORD (1459—1465) : BISHOPSTON (1465—1467) : 
BEAMINSTER SECUNDA (1467 — 1475) : CHUTE AND CHISENBURY 
(1475—1480, c). 

At a Chapter meeting held 19th January, 1474—5? was assigned 
to him the house formerly inhabited by Mr. John Stretton. At an 
earlier meeting held 7th Octeber, 1471,? he had, with William Nessing- 
wick, Canon, been nominated to the office of works of the fabric. This, 
with the keys belonging to it, had been resigned by John Cranborne, 
he being so weak of body and broken by age that he could no longer do 
the work. This venerable member of the Chapter had as long ago as 
1432 been admitted a residentiary ; he died in 1474, when the fabric 
account records the receipt of four shillings and six-pence from 
offerings of the ‘‘ trental ’’ day of Mr. John Cranborn. This is described 
as an office for the dead, consisting of thirty masses, celebrated for the 
same number of days successively after the decease of the person in 
question. 

Joun DoGcETT. RUSCOME (1474—1475) : CALNE (1475—1476) : Bitton 
(1476—1486 : CHANCELLOR (1486) : DIED 1501. 
In 1480 he paid the rent, so occupying the mansion in that year and 
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probably continued to do so until his death in 1501. He was, as 
desired in his will, proved in the P.C.C. (16 Moone) in that year, 
buried in the Cathedral. In addition to the chancellorship, he held at 
various times other important offices both in the Diocese of Sarum and 
outside it. 

RICHARD DUDLEY. MINoR Pars ALTarRIs (1507—1517) : YATESBURY 
(1517—1524) : DURNFORD (1524—1535) : PRECENTOR (1507) : DIED 1535. 

The Canons occupying Aula le Stage between 1501 and 1521 have 
not been identified. At a Chapter meeting held 15th April, 1521,! 
Richard Dudley was admitted to full residence and the Stage Hall 
assigned to him, its previous occupier, as frequently happened, not 
being named. He was also granted the house, with stable and close, 
called ‘‘ Symsborrowe’s’”’ (Symondsburgh) on the east side of the Close, 
fronting Bishop’s Walk. 

RICHARD HILLEY. TREASURER (1505—1533): DIED 1533. 

In 1533 he paid the rent of Aula le Stage, dying the same year. In 
his will, proved P.C.C. (20 Hogan) 1534, he gave directions that he was 
to be buried in the Cathedral Church in the north isle before the north 
presbytery door, next to the brode stone adjoining to the griste of the 
door. 


JoHN BAKER Ats ELTON. GRANTHAM AUSTRALIS (1512 — 1514): 
GRANTHAM BorEALIS (1514 — 1519) : GRIMSTONE (1519 — 1547) : 
DIED 1547. 


In 1540 he paid the rent of the mansion ; this, as in the case of his 
predecessor, is the only evidence of occupation. In his will, proved in 
the P.C.C (148 Alen), 1547, he desired to be buried in the Cathedral 
nigh unto Mr. Robert Audley, Archdeacon of Berks, who had died two 
years before. 


THoMAS BENETT. AXFORD (1529—1533): CHUTE AND CHISENBURY 
(1533—1558) : PRECENTOR (1539—1558) : DIED 1558. 

He belonged to an ancient Wiltshire family and was a distinguished 
member of the Chapter. The late Canon Fletcher, F.R.Hist.S., in the 
course of a lecture, delivered in the Cathedral, in 1924, admirably 
summarised and described his career as an ecclesiastic;: also as a 
zealous and faithful adherent of King Henry VIII, whose interests he 
assiduously promoted over a long period. At a meeting of the Chapter 
held 7th October, 1529, he was admitted a residentiary, and was 
assigned ‘‘ Leadenhall”’ as a residence the following day. In 1535 he 
was appointed Precentor: the date has been, according to Canon 
Fletcher, hitherto uncertain, but it has been ascertained that on the 
12th June in this year he paid £6 18s. 8d., the first instalment of 
£69 6s. 8d., the sum payable as “ First Fruits’’ on the emoluments 
arising from that office 2 This discovery makes it clear that, while it 
was not until 1543 that he was actually collated, he succeeded Richard 
Dudley as Precentor on his death. He also removed in this year to 
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‘Aula le Stage’’. Here again some doubt remained as to the exact 
date, but in the Fabric Accounts for the following year he is shown to 
be renting the garden known as ‘‘Loders’’, described ‘‘as now next 
the house of Mr. Thomas Benett, the precentor’”’. It is not until ten 
years later that documentary proof of his being in possession of ‘‘ Aula 
le Stage’ is available. Then, by indenture dated 2nd September, 
1547,! the Dean and Chapter granted him the mansion-place in the 
Close, on the north side of the Church, and the house, stable and close 
called ‘‘Symsborrowe’s Place’’, all late in the tenure of Mr. Richard 
Dudley, clerk. Also, their late house and close called ‘‘Coldhor- 
borowe ’’, set, lying and being within the Close, between the meadow 
and Palace belonging to the Bishop on the north, the Close wall on the 
south and east, and the pasture called the ‘‘Marsh”’ on the west, to— 
have and hold for the term of his natural life and the two months next 
ensuing after his decease. 

Thomas Benett died at ‘‘ Aula le Stage’ in 1558, being buried in the 
Cathedral, where, in the north choir aisle, his monument can be seen. 
His will, proved in the P.C.C. (45 Noodes) in the same year, includes 
interesting bequests to relatives and others: it also mentions inci- 
dentally several apartments in the house, including the “‘ great chamber 
over the great parlour ’’, the ‘‘chapel chamber ’”’ and the ‘‘ gatehouse 
chamber ”’ 


CEORGE CAREW. ILFRACOMBE (1555—1557) : NETHERBURY IN ECCLESIA 
(1556—1583) : PRECENTOR (1558—1583) : DIED 1583. 

He succeeded Thomas Benett both in the Precentorship and in the 
occupancy of Aula le Stage. After 1566 he left Salisbury, vacating the 
mansion. He died in 1583, aged 85, and was buried in the Church of 
St. Giles in the Fields. 


James Proctor. GRANTHAM, BoREALIS (1561—1584) : Diep 1584. 
After 1566 entries in the Communar and Fabric Accounts show that 
he occupied Aula le Stage and the adjoining garden called ‘“ Loders”’, 
previously mentioned in these notes. This garden was bounded on the 
north by the Close wall, which the following extracts from the Fabric 
Accounts show was then kept carefully repaired :— 

Payd the mason for iii dais and a half for him and his servant 
for hewing stone for the Close wall by Mr. Proctor’s garden, 
ills. vid. 

Pd for the carydge of ii lodd of stones oute of the churchyard to 
the said workes, viiid. 

Pd Phillips the mason for vi daies for him and his servant 
working at the Close wall behynd Mr. Proctor’s garden, viiis. 

After James Proctor’s death a “ view”’ of the mansion was taken by 
Thomas Dilworth and Ralph Pickhaver, Canons, to ascertain the 
reparations needed and to estimate their cost. At a Chapter meeting 
held at the Deanery 27th April, 1585, between 3 and 4 p.m.,? they 
reported the result of their enquiries, certifying in a schedule, produced 
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by William Blacker, the chapter clerk, the particulars of the defects 
discovered. On the petition of Mr. John Bold, to whom the house had 
been assigned, the Chapter decreed that the goods of the late Mr. 
Proctor therein should remain and be appraised by suitable persons, 
and be kept in safety with a view to their making good and satisfying 
the cost of the aforesaid dilapidations. 

Below is a transcript of the report, as recorded in the Chapter Act 
Book called ‘‘ Blackers’’”’ after the then Chapter clerk, William Blacker, 
as aforesaid. 

“‘Enquiry into the repairing of defects of the canonical houses and 
walls of the late Mr. James Proctor, by Thomas Dylworth and Ralph 
Pickhaver, canons of Sarum, especially deputed by the Dean and 
Chapter, taken 27th April, 1585, there being present with them me, 
William Blacker, public notary and clerk to the Chapter, and various 
workmen, viz., Thomas Littell, carpenter, Richard Beete, plumber, 
John Stacy, mason, John Bartlet, joiner, and Henry Aprichard, tyler. 
These say that in a certain room they found a ‘‘cloth of arrayes’’, 
containing by estimation in length, 44 rods and in breadth, 74 rods, 
valued at about Is. ; and a candelabrum valued at lxs., and hangings of 
green say, valued at xxs., for the use of the inhabitants of the said 
house when Dr. Dudley lived there, which were taken away in the time 
of Mr. Proctor by the executors of Dr. Benet. And one cupboard 
valued at ijs., which was removed (aufero) by the said Mr. Proctor. 
They say that the waynescott in the large parlour is 95 rods long, the 
price of each rod being 20d., the whole value being viil xviijs. iiiid. 
One portall valued at iijli, and one cupboard priced xjs., both taken 
away by Mr. Proctor and sold to Mr. Doctor Souche. They say that 
in a chamber called the ‘‘ Chapel Chamber’”’ the waynescott contains 
72 rods, estimated at ijs. the rod, the total value being vijli iijs., like- 
wise removed by Mr. Proctor and sold to the same doctor. They say 
that in the great chamber the portall is valued at xiijs. uijd., and the 
“presse ’’ at the window there worth xxvis. viijd. Both were taken 
away by Mr. Proctor and sold to Doctor Souche. They say that 
in a chamber called the ‘‘ Tower Chamber” the portall, valued at 
XXViS. vlijd., was taken away by Mr. Proctor and sold to Doctor 
Souche. They say that in the ‘‘ grene Chamber ”’ one presse, valued 
at xxvis. viijd., and the portall, valued at xxs., were taken away by 
Mr. Proctor and sold to Doctor Souche. The fabric of a certain 
(versatilis in museo) valued at vli, was removed by Mr. Proctor and like- 
wise sold to Doctor Souche. The entry next to the kitchen and bake- 
house was removed by Mr. Proctor ; its value in wood work being about 
iijli, and in covering and other things, iijli. The granary was valued 
at vli and the pigeon house at xli at the time when Mr. Proctor 
was wasting (dilapidabat) his premises’’. 

The leaden tower is dilapidated ; the reparation of its wood work 
is estimated to cost iijli and the lead work, iijli. 

The stable called Symesburie Place, shows several defects in walls, 
roofing and other places, which repairs are estimated to cost, in wood 
work, vijli, in walling, xxxs., and in roofing, vjli xiijs. iijd. 
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The particulars given in the report are of interest. The fittings 
disposed of by Canon Proctor to Doctor Southe were, apparently, the 
property of the Dean and Chapter. This Doctor Souche must have 
been William Southe, D.D., described as ‘‘ Chanter’’ in the entry of 
his burial recorded in the Cathedral registers as taking place 3rd 
September, 1608. 


JoHN Boip. ALTON BorEALis (1564—1589) : UFFCULME (1589—1600) : 
DIED 1601. 

In 1564 appointed Master of the Grammar School and assigned Bray- 
brooke House, on the west side of the Close, as a residence. Six years 
later he was made a Canon Residentiary, resigning, apparently, the 
headmastership. He succeeded, as stated, James Proctor, in the 
occupation of ‘“‘ Aula le Stage’’, paying the rent in 1585—6, where 
he resided until his death: he was buried in the Cathedral, 28th 
October, 1601. | 

In 1585 the Chapter ordered a return to be prepared of all the imple- 
ments in the several canonical residences. Below is a list of those at 
“ Aula le Stage’. It is useful for the information provided as to the 
accommodation therein. 


IMPLEMENTS IN Mr. Doctor BoLp’s House, 13TH SEPTEMBER, 1585.1 

In the hall ii syde table bords upon stockes: an olde syde cubbord; 
iii benches and 111i skrynes. 

In the greate p’ler wanskotted round about : one fayre portall att the 
dore with iii dores and borded under fote: a fayre carved cubbord 
with iron on itt. 

One locke and one keye to the p’ler dore and a locke to the dore att 
the upper ende of the p’ler: one other locke to the garden dore and a 
keye. Given by Dr. Boid. 

In the longe p’ler wanskotted round about with a planke bench and 
a portall of newe wanskott and a dore with a happes, and a locke in 
the dore towards the nursery. 

In the nursery wanskotted bord round about with vi little shelves by 
the chymney: an olde borded portall with a locke and keye to the 
dore. 

In the wardropp a locke and a keye to the dore goinge into the 
greate p’ler and one other goinge into the courte. 

A locke to the dore at the upper ende of the hall. 

A plate locke and a keye to the clossett dore goinge into the chappell 
chamber. 

In the chappell chamber seeled with wanskott round about with ii 
portalls, and a plate locke and keye to the outer dore. 

In the grene chamber a round portall with a dore of wanskott: a 
peece of borded seeling at the south syde by the chymney at the este 
ende of the chamber ; all that wanskotted bord and borded portall and 
wanskotted bords for the wyndows: locke and keye to the dore: vili 
shelves. The gyfte of Mr. Dr. Bold. 
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In the studdy chamber a wanskotted bord round about and a borded 
portall with a dore, and a plated locke and keye to the dore. 

A plate locke and a keye to the dore att the hedd of the stayres 
goinge from the greate p’ler. 

In the tower chamber a portall with 1i dores : wanskotted bord to the 
west wyndow and a locke and keye to the dore. 

In the greate chamber a portall with ii dores and the chamber seeled 
round about with wanskotted bord. 

Four cubbords with leave, under the west wyndowe and a locke and 
a key to the dore: a locke and a keye to the seller dore. 

In the buttery: a horse for beere: an olde cubbord and a locke and 
a keye to the dore: ii shelves. Given by Mr. Bold. 

In the entry over the kytchyn: a dresser bord. 

In the larder : an olde planke standing upon Ui tressells. 

A plumpe att the dore with his furniture. 

In the kytchyn: 11 longe plankes standing upon stopes: 11 shelves. 

In the garden studdy a round frame for bookes with fower turnynge 
deskes and doble shelves over head and iii hangyng deskes with a 
chayre in the myddle and a locke and a keye to the dore. 

In the chamber over the back gate: olde paynted clothes rounde 
aboute and lock and keye to the dore. 

An olde bynn at the stayre hedd. 

In the chamber att the north ende of the gatehouse: olde paynted 
clothes rounde aboute seeled with waynskott over the hedd and a locke 
and keye to the dore. 

A locke and a keye to the house by the back gate on the north syde. 


ABRAHAM CONHAM. YETMINSTER PRIMA (1584) : GRANTHAM BOREALIS 
(1584—1613) : DIED 1613. 
Succeeded John Bolde in the occupation of the mansion. 


GILES THORNBOROUGH. BEDMINSTER AND REDCLIFFE (1592—1637) : 
SUB-DEAN (1599—1637). 

Succeeded Abraham Conham at Aula le Stage, dying there in 
1637. He was buried at Orcheston St. Mary, Wilts, of which parish 
he was for many years Rector. In addition to the mansion he, like his 
immediate predecessors in its possession, also held Symonsburgh Place 
with a stable and close there. At a Chapter meeting held 3lst January, 
1637,1 he gave up to the use of the Fabric all the end of the said stable 
betwixt the great door and the chorister’s house. This, by mutual 
consent was set apart with free ingress, egress and regress at the great 
gate; also the use of the backside for a sawpit and to lay timber. It 
was further agreed that the under-room on the left hand of the gateway 
of Aula le Stage going forth towards Mr. Westfield’s (who held a 
tenement now incorporated in the premises of the Theological College) 
was at the cost ot the Fabric to be fitted up for a stable. 


MatTHEew NICHOLAS. GILLINGHAM MINOR (1628—1661) : DIED 1661. 
At a meeting of the Chapter held 13th August, 1633,2 he was 
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admitted to residence, but it was not until 1641 that by indenture 
dated 3lst July in that year, be was granted the mansion or dwelling 
house late in the tenure or occupation of Giles Thornborough, deceased, 
and now in his own; also a close, parcel of and belonging to Symons- 
burgh Place, tor a term of twenty-one years. After the Reformation 
canonical houses were leased to residentiaries in a few instances for 
varying periods. 

Dr. Nicholas was, it appears, in consequence of the above lease being 
dated before the — December, 1641, allowed to retain possession of his 
canonical house during the Parliamentary regime and the protectorate 
that followed. He was the first occupier known to have reconstructed 
the building in any way. At a meeting of the Chapter held 21st 
February, 1637— 8,1 he was given permission to take down part of the 
low building behind the screen at the end of the hall, and to make a 
new entrance, or passage, opposite to the Church and against the elms 
and the highway, the old materials to be employed upon the same. 
The Communar was also authorised to pay him twenty-four pounds on 
account of dilapidations. 

The survey of ecclesiastical property enacted in 1649 by Parliament 
must be the most comprehensive of its kind. Its value consists in the 
information it provides to students of local topography and kindred 
subjects, as also in being a permanent record for all time. In the Close 
of Sarum Aula le Stage is described as the mansion house “‘ late 
belonging to Doctor Nicholas, one of the late Canons, as yet dwelling 
therein ’’, which confirms the statement madeabove. Its accommoda- 
tion consisted of :— 

A large hall with playne waynescot above the benches about 
two foot and a half high having a screen therein. 

A kitchen, a larder, two little cellers. 

A little chappell with a lobby without it. 

A buttery. 

A parler waynescoted ten feet high with a handsome portall. 

One other Jarger parler waynescoted about fifteen foot high with 
a faire portall. 

A beer seller. A little wine seller. 

Within the said parler is an ancient waynscot cupbord and a 
bench belonging to the house. This is included in the list of 
implements made in 1586. 

Two chambers and a lobby, the one of the chambers handsomely 
waynescoted 

A studdy waynescotted and one other little room by it. 

A iarge dining-room waynescoted about ten feet high. 

One other large square chamber something decayed over which 
are leads. 

The grounds of the mansion include :— 

Two gardens severed one from the other by a stone wall. 

One other little garden and a little court. 


1 Shutter’s Memorials, 191. 
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Upon one other side of the house one other little yard and a 
garden without it. 

One stable : one chamber over it. 

A bakehouse, woodhouse and gatehouse. 

All which gardens, orchards and yards conteyne two acres of 
land and are worth p.a. £16. Before the house are twenty small 
trees, worth 4. 


JOHN PRIAULX, D.D. NETHERBURY IN TERRA (1660—1674) : 
ARCHDEACON OF SARUM (1660— 1674). 

At a Chapter meeting held 19th April, 1661,1 elected a Canon 
Residentiary and Aula le Stage assigned to him as a residence. 
Died 1674, age 60, and buried in the Cathedral. 

In 1672, at the time of the Bishop’s visitation of the Cathedral and 
Close, he stated in answer to an enquiry respecting the condition of his 
canonical house that he ‘‘ humbly conceiveth it to be in sufficent 
repair ’’. 


FRANCIS HoRTON. ALTON BOREALIS (1660) : BEDMINSTER AND 
REDCLIFFE (1660— 1696) : DIED 1696. 

At a chapter meeting held 20th June, 1674,1 he was elected Canon 
Residentiary in the place of Doctor John Priaulx, deceased, whose 
house was assigned to him. Ata subsequent meeting held 17th April, 
1675, he was indemnified and kept harmless from rebuilding a bake- 
house, described as old and ruinous, which the late Canon had been 
given permission to take down. He was further given leave to use the 
stones of the old walls of the said bakehouse for the reparation of his 
house. Its demolition was another step in the reconstruction and 
modernisation of the premises brought to completion in the next 
century. 


MICHAEL GEDDES, D.D. CHANCELLOR (1691—1713) : DIED 17]3. 

He does not appear to have been collated to any prebend.? He 
succeeded Francis Horton in the possession of Aula le Stage, but 
does not seem to have resided. there as he leased the mansion to a Mrs. 
Deare, who kept a boarding school, the only known instance of a 
residentiary house being used for such a purpose. This lady died in 
1720, aged 71, and was buried in the Cathedral, where there is a tablet 
with an inscription to her memory in which she is eulogised as ‘‘ the 
most famous mistress in the west of England for well-educating and 
instructing young ladys and gentlewomen ”’. 


THOMAS COKER. BISHOPSTON (1696—1741) : DIED 1741. 
Appointed Canon Residentiary in the place of Doctor Geddes and 
assigned his house. This was, however, entered into by John Hoadley, 
the Doctor’s successor in the Chancellorship, who claimed its reversion : 


1 Act Book, Greenhill & Butler. 1 2 Act Book, Greenhill & Butler. 
3 Jones’s Fasti Ecclesie Sarisberiensis. 
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his action in thus defying the Chapter’s decree must, at the time, have 
upset the customary serenity of the Close. The new Chancellor was so 
convinced of the justice of his claim that he threatened legal proceed- 
ings to uphold it. The Chapter, for their part, took, as was natural 
and proper, prompt measures to assert and protect its rights and 
interests. At its meeting, held 7th May, 1713,! the following resolution 
was agreed to :—— 7 

“The Dean and Chapter apprehending that their rights are invaded by 
Mr. Chancellor Hoadley’s clancularly ? and wrongfully obtaining and 
taking possession of the residential house of Doctor Geddes, a Canon 
Residentiary of the Church, deceased, and also from their having given 
the possession of the same house to Mr. Canon Coker, lately admitted a 
residentiary of the said Church, a suit, or suits, of law may ensue, did 
unanimously agree and declare that they will vindicate their rights and 
from common chest of the residentiaries bear all and all manner of 
charges and expenses of any suit, or suits, action or actions, in law or 
equity which may or shall be commenced, or brought, against either 
the said Canon Coker, or them, the said Dean and Chapter, or their 
-Communar for the time being, jointly or severally by the said Mr. 
Hoadley, either with respect to the possession of the said residentiary 
house, or with respect to his, the said Mr. Hoadley’s, endeavouring and 
attempting to obtain commons or dividends of the profits of the 
residentiaries ”’. 

The above is the only reference to the matter met with, so it must 
be assumed that Chancellor Hoadley, finding his position untenable, 
did not attempt to justify itinthe Law Courts. Inany event, Thomas 
Coker took up his residence at Aula le Stage and soon occupied him- 
self with plans for its partial rebuilding. This was sanctioned by the 
Chapter at its meeting held the 4th September following 3? when leave 
was given to him to: 

(1) Cause the trees standing and ranging before his residential 
house to be cut down and to take them, with their roots and 
tops, to his own use. 

(2) Cause to be taken down the whole front of his house and to 
new-build the same and make a commodious modern house of 
the same, with proper offices thereto. ; 

(3) Take down that part of the Close wall which bounds his garden 
and use the stones thereof for building, or facing, the front of 
his said house, he, the said Mr. Canon Coker, building a 
sufficient brick wall in the room and place of the said Close 
wall when taken down. 


Ata Chapter meeting held 28th January, 1718—9,* permission was 
further given to him to take down that portion of the Close wall which 
joins to the Close ditch and parts the garden belonging to his 
residentiary house from the said ditch, on condition that he shall build 


1 Act Book, Frome. 2 i.e., Clandestinely. 
3 Act Book (1696—1741). 4 Act Book, 1696—1741. 
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another substantial wall with brick or stone the same height the 
present wall is. 

The concession made by the Chapter to Canon Coker to cut down the 
trees in front of his house and to do what he liked with them may have 
been the form of its contribution to the cost of the proposed re-build- 
ing; its value would depend on their number, species and size. The 
acquiescence of the Chapter in the despoiling of the Close wall may, in 
retrospect, be regretted. In its corporate capacity it has throughout 
the long history of the Close been answerable for the preservation and 
maintenance of its encircling wall ; its survival (except on the west side 
of the Close where it is doubtful whether it was ever completed in the 
first place) for over six centuries is in itself a tribute to the way in which 
this heavy responsibility has been met. While, where possible, the 
burden bas been passed on, the cost of reparation has mostly been 
borne by the Fabric Fund, as numerous entries in its accounts show. 
The Chapter on the occasion in question had no monetary interest, as 
a body, in the substitution of brick for the more valuable stone, but 
can the same be said of Canon Coker, one of its members, at whose 
charge the re-building was to be carried out? The Chapter’s action, 
at the least, was liable to give a wrong impression and be misunder- 
stood, as at other times. An instance in 1767, some fifty years later, 
may be recalled. Then, the clerk of the parish of Fisherton Anger, 
convicted at the Salisbury Assizes for stealing lead from his Church and 
sentenced to transportation, protested that it was very hard that he 
should be prosecuted with such severity for taking no more lead from 
his Church than would cover a stool when the Dean and Chapter of 
Salisbury could, with impunity, take and sell tons of lead from the 
belfry and no one would take the pains to call them to any account. 
Apparently, he believed that the Dean and Chapter had no right to 
dispose of the lead and may have thought, too, that they pocketed the 
proceeds. 

Thomas Coker appears to have been further favoured by his 
colleagues when they granted him leave to take part of the ground 
attached to his residentiary mansion for the erection of a house with 
proper offices thereon. No similar concession in the Close is recalled. 
An account of its history has already been given in these notes so it is 
unnecessary to again refer to it here. 


THomas PyLE. DuRNFoRD (1726—1756). 

On Thomas Coker’s death he was assigned the mansion which he had 
occupied up to that time. 

THE Hon. ROBERT SHERARD. GRIMSTONE (1750—1799). 

Ata Chapter meeting held Ist February, 1756,! he was appointed 
Canon Residentiary, and assigned the residentiary house lately belong- 
ing to Thomas Pyle, deceased. In 1770 he succeeded to the Earldom 
of Harborough. During his occupancy of Aula le Stage further 
demolitions and alterations were made. At a Chapter meeting, held 


1 Act Book (1741—1796). 
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12th April, 17581 he was given permission to take down the old 
kitchen and also, as already noted, the stable and coach-house belonging 
to, or used with, the house newly-erected on the ground belonging to 
the residentiary house, and such parts of the walls belonging to both 
the said houses as he shall find convenient. Again, at a further meet- 
ing, held 25th April, 1763,2 he was given leave to demolish the old wash- 
house and to convert the old stable into a coach-house; also to erect a 
new stable for the horses. On the same occasion he was granted a 
lease for forty years to himself and successors occupying the mansion, 
of a parcel of ground, 8 feet in breadth and 16 feet in length, at the 
east corner of the same in the lane between it and Mr. Hearst’s court 
wall: rent one shilling. Mr. Hearst’s house, it may be added, now 
forms part of the Theological College. 


WILLIAM Bow Les. Major Pars Attaris (1757—1788) : piED 1788. 

He occupied Aula le Stage from 1773 until 1788, the year of his 
decease. 

BarFroot CoLton. RuscomBE (1783—1799) : ComBE AND HARNHAM 
(1799—1803) : p1ED 1803. 

At a Chapter meeting, held 10th December, 1788,3 he was elected 
Canon Residentiary and assigned the house that lately belonged to 
William Bowles. In 1803, after his death. all his personal property 
was sold, including sixty dozen of superior fine flavor’d Port Wine, laid 
down when the conditions then prevailing permitted the residents of 
the Close to offer the hospitality traditionally associated with it. 
Reminiscent of those pleasant times has been the unearthing in the 
garden of the mansion of a bottle-neck with a seal of charming design 
with the initials ‘“‘B.C.”-and date, ‘‘ 1778” stamped in the glass. 
Doubtless, the bottle to which it belonged came from the Canon’s 
cellar at ‘“‘ Aula le Stage’’, to which, with many dozens of others, it 
had been brought on his taking up his residence there. Possibly, the 
bottle contained port wine of the same superior vintage as that 
mentioned above. 


WILLIAM Coxe. ALTON AustTRALIs (1791—1792) : Birton (1792 — 1799) : 
GRIMSTONE (1799—1801) : NETHERAVON (1801—1828) : ARCHDEACON 
oF WILTS (1804—1828) : piED 1828. 

Succeeded Barfoot Colton in the occupation of Aula le Stage. At 
his death his fine library was sold for £1,500. A series of highly 
finished coloured drawings of the monuments in the Cathedral realised 
sixty-five guineas. 

WILLIAM LisLE BowLes. STRATFORD (1804—1895) : Major Pars 
ALTARIS (1805—1850) : DIED 1850. 

He was the last Canon to occupy Aula le Stage as a residentiary 
house. In 1829 he adapted the front of the house to a design of his 
own, which has remained, to some extent, unaltered. In other respects 
he left the mansion largely as he found it. Since his decease it has 
been leased to private tenants. 


1,2, 3) Act Book (1741—1796). 
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WOOTTON BASSETT AND VASTERNE. 


Transcribed by W. GouGH. 


A RENTALL OF THE MANNOR OF WOOTTON BASSETT IN THB COUNTY 
oF WILTS, MADE THIS I5TH OF FEB., 1674, PAYABLE TO THE Hon? 
S' ROBERT HOWARD, LORD OF THE SAID MANNOR. 


Rent of each 
In the hands of the Lord of the Mannor. Bargain 
Aree oR PL Lo spasaed 
The Mannor House with the outhouses, 
barns, stables, and _ yards, bartons, 
gardens, orchards, bowling greens, ponds 


and wildernesses containing HOS OO 
The 2 coppices containing ieee (Oe 0) 60.0 
The 4 dry feildes—The first containing 15 2 16 
Me SeCCONGs ~,; S20, 
py) ab oebaal ie Se 3-30 
Ve tOULeh)—.,- 20 O 15 55 0 0 
Vasterne Coombe containing 29.0) 0 
New Meads ; £20.20 0:0 28 0 O 
Shephards Pleck 7-00 10 0 O 
John Ayliffe, by lease+ 
New Inclosure 95 3 4 
Bridge Meade 12 0°90 
House and home grounds I7 0-0-1004 - 0° -0 
Thomas Morse and Edward Payne. 
The two hafts 108 0 O 
Middle Shurmeade Ce2e38 
Great Shurmeade 16 3 36 
Danvers Shurmeade 6 -2°°6.- 1k 0-0 
Hugh Jones, by lease. 
Little Park House and Pleck and Upper 
Lower and Middle Parks and Harris Hill 
and Brown’s Mead and Dodfords 286 0 0 
Purdy Close 319) O20 
Lower Ryelands 20.. 2, 0 
0 0 250 0 0 


Ox Meade 13 


760 235 £564 0 0 


————— 


1 This is probably a member of the Grittenham family of Ayliffe and 
may be Mr. John Ayliffe referred to in W.A.M., vol. xxi, p. 196. 
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Rent of Rent of each 
each ground Bargain 
z Aut? Re Ph sO Sa eae ee See 
760 2 35 564 0 O 
Thos. Brinsden. 
Vasterne Lease pastures 65 2 O 
1 Meade 8773) 70 
2 farr Meade lay Be 
Bandris Meade Tay 9226 85 0 O 
Jno. Lidall. 
Pratts Meade 6 0 0 4 0 0 
Edwd. Burchall, by lease. 
Brinings Hill Pasture 57 2 3 
The Great Meade 13 1 15 
Windmill Hill Close 3 0 38 
Power Meade 6 1 24 
Crips Feild 13 3 10 
Hunters Feild 24 0 O 
Horners Feild 31 0 0O 
Mad Crofts and Long Croft 16 2 0O 
Cow Croft and Edwards 4 3 6 120 0 0O 
Hum. Gallimore. 
Long Lease 28 0 0 25 0 O 
Grove Meade 10-0. 0) 39) 070 
Two sheppard’s breaches WG ON a NO: © 41 10 0 
Al1093 2 37 £814 10 0 
Wm. Headly. 
Upper Rye Lands 35 0 16 
Far Coppice Breach 5 3 20 
Coombes Corner OF 2, 12 
Little Meade 3.0 0 31 10 O 
Andrew Wharton, lease of 18 years 
worth £30 per annum. 
House and home ground 20 0 0 
Oars Plot Ca O 
Bridge Close 4 0 16 
Brooks Paddock L025 
Mill Close a) Be 20° 070 
Wm. Savage. 
The Windmill and water mill and 
windmill plott and house and 
mill close and orchard ay @ 20 0 0 


Transcribed by W. 


Edwd. Hopkins. 
Lower Lady Breach 
Middle Lady Breach 
Upper Lady Breach 
Pissell and Horse Mill Meade 
Prittys and Grove 


Wm. Hollister. 
-Green Leaze Pasture 
Green Leaze Meade 
Barn and 4 Dornalls 

Gabriell Church, partible in 3 parts. 
Ryelands 3% part of 10a. 2r. 14p. 
Mayden Crofts Grove 3" part of 

SanOhe Op: 


Partible in 4 parts. 
High Breaches 4 part of 16a. 
Coombes } part of 20a, Ir. 13p. 
Broken Lands } part of 7a. 3r. 17p. 


Gabriell Cruce. 

Hookays! 

Lodge and Lodge Pleck 

Hookavs Mead 

Whitehill and Dry Meade 

Whitehill, 2 other meades 

The 3 rick meads and Took 

The Old Parks and Lower Shur- 
meads 


Wm. Vyner. 
Heal’s Close 


John Golding. 
Hall’s Paddock 


Jno. Hollister. 
Webb’s Pasture with the way and 
the mead adjoining 
Eliza Wheeler on lease of 6 years, 
worth £60 at least. 
The Lawn and meads on lease of 
years to come 


97 
9 


16 
103 


24 
38 


91 


25 


43 


— 


116 0 0 


41 0 0 


45 0 0 


CUA 2, 


17 10 O 


50 0 0O 


1 The old name ‘‘ Hookays’”’ has now given place to the word 
‘‘ Hookers ”’ and the property is near the road to Grittenham. 
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Rebecca Ayliffe, a lease for life, 
worth £20 per ann. 
Brinsden’s Park ground and 


PNG ARGS, 1c 


mead adjoiningabove for herlife 42 0 0 


Jno. Knighton. 
Webbs Mead 


PARKE GROUNDS NOW LEASED OUT. 


Tho. Keele. 
Great Timbrus 
Lower Timbrus or Praters 
Middle Timbrus or Praters 
Furzey Leaze 


Wm. Hollister. 
Garroways 
Limy. Cripps. 
Lane’s Lease 
The meads to it 
Andr. Wharton. 
Webb’s Park Ground 
Brinsden’s Hill, Squire’s Lease- 
hold 
Bruckmead to it belonging 


Hum. Gallimore. 
House and home ground 
Rosier’s Pasture and Meade 
Owen’s 2 Pastures 
Owen’s 3 Meades 


Wm. Harding. 
Heale’s Great Pasture and Meade 
Lesser Pasture 
Little Meade 
Burchall’s Pastures 
Burcnall’s Meades 


Mary Brinsden. 
Green’s Parke Ground 
Prater’s Meade - 
Mr. Brinsden’s feilde 
Ricd. Burchall. 
Bargaines with the way 
Pound’s Lower Meade 


A802 3 i032 


Dit eee 
11-1 24 
10 1 32 
ll O 24 
22 0 2 
Zi 2 0) 
6 3 10 
23 0 0 
8 2 16 
11 1 10 
13 3 4 
11 3 20 
rey 2 \Y) 
Il 0 0 
17 3 28 
S525 4 
4 015 
10 3 16 
6 0 O 
15 0 5 
10 0 5 
13 2 8 
13 0 23 
4 3 0 


LS. Ge 
9° 0 0 
6 0 0 

£538 2 2 

46 0 0 
15 15 0 

22 13 4 
36 0 0 
42 0 0 
30 10 0 
28 12 6 


lt 60-9 


Transcribed by W. Gough. 


b ACT Res py 
In the hands of the Lord of the Manor. 
The 18 Acre Meade 18-058 
Great Horse Ground LO NVOe 20 
Long Horse Ground 14 3 8 
Pound’s Home Ground and Barn 
Plott Me OP 3 
Trenchy Lease 1607.0 
Jesment Hill #4 parts with wheate 40 0 0O 
Reeves Hill wheate Zl iet@ aa) 
Gossy Meade wheate 12 220 
Two flatmeadesadjoining wheate 10 0 0O 
Pinnocks or Wallis’s’ Pasture, 
12a., 2° of it wheate RSet 2 2 1O 
Pinnocks Little Meade wheate 2228 
Pinnocks or Wallis’s far meades 
wheate rel kite 155 
Timy. Cripps. 
Noat’s 2 meades Ga34 0 
Richd. Crutcher. E 
Skeate’s Pasture with the way LS 2i O 
House and Tynsy’s Meade Gey. 0 
iho. Platt. 
Bath Leaze Pasture 2020710 
Eight acres meade and house 820.16 
Fran. Cripps. 
Doctor’s Pasture LOFTON =0 
A621 1 15 
Tho. Bath. 
House and Home Meade 5 79 KO) 
Great Meade eee OX INO) 
Six Acre Meade Gee 4 
Highgate Pasture 53 1 20 
Tho. Jefferis. 
Home Pasture and Picked Meade 16 2 5 
Farr Pastureand meadeadjoining 14 2 9 
House and two home meades 10 0 3 
Pound’s Dry Mead (here Wenan 0) 
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139 15 6 


1613 4 


20 13 4 


613 4 


£420 16 4 


5113 4 


32 2 8 
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ASO RY Bie (See eee ogesen acl 


Geo. Hedges. 
Callow Hill 26 0 20°19 6 8 
House and home ground 33.) 07 0) 2277050 
Lower Mead 15 220 10 6 8 
Other mead called 8 Ac. Mead 10. 0.3 6" 137.34 
— 58 6 8 
Rich. Curtis. 
Tockinham Ground 22° 212 15 0- 0 
Maynard’s Pasture 23 70 0 ols. 16°78 
Maynard’s Mead 2-210 (1-18 4 
a2 OF 0 
John Fry. 
Griffin’s Hill and Mead me) lke Y 18 13 4 
. Robert Jerrom, lease 3 lives worth. 
House and ground, lease of 3 lives 1 0 16 0-20 


Edward Hopkins. 
Weeks’s Pasture 8. 1:20 
9 


onl 
Weeks’s Mead 0-0) 767 00 120 


305 2 32 £204 9 0 


The totall of all the acres and demeasne rents as appears (viz.) 


(Aa he Ree Se= Gls 

Folio 1 1093 2 37 814 10 O 

y) 802 3 10 Nye) 2 

3 621 115 420 16 4 

4 305 2 32 204 9 O 

2823 214 JS Ma 8 

ANNUAL 

Copy HOLDERS THE ESTATES RENTS  VALLUES 
A, RP. f'S. die Bouse 


1 110 "0270 


John Draydon, Esq.! full stated 103 0 0 S © 
6 24 90 00 


2 
Jane Webb., Widd. Only herwid- 87 0 0 2 
dow hood 


1 The first reference in copy holders relates, almost certainly, to John 
Dryden, the poet, who married a sister of Sir Robert Howard, of 
Vastern, and assisted him in the preparation of his tragedy ‘‘ The 
Indian Queen ’’, produced in London, with great splendour, in 1664. 
Dryden lived at Charlton during and after the oe pieeue and it was 
there that he wrote his poem ‘‘ Annus Mirabilis ”’ 


Copy HOLDERS 


Eliz? Stokes 


Mary Wheeler (Wid) 
Mary Skeate, wid & 


Spackman 
Francis Crips 
Francis Crips do 
John Hollister 
Francis Crips 


William Hollister 


M® Katherine Parker 


M™ Mary Young 
John Parham Jun’ 
W" Carrington 
Danniell Hall 
Thomas Parsons 
Robert Morse 
Thomas Maskeline 
William Hollister 


John Brinsden 


Robert Stratton 


John Sadler Downing 


Towne 
Gabriell Cruce, 


W™ Sadler 


John Parham Se? 


Richard Garlick (now 


Jno Sadler) 
W™ Hollister 
Robert Skeate 
John Kington 


Court silver 9s. Od. 


for- 
merly W™ Sadlers 


Transcribed by VW. Gough. 


THE ESTATES 


A. 
full stated 48 
full3 women 41 
full 31 
full 2 
field full 9 
field full 9 
GreenhillClose, 8 
2 lives 
Fowl hill full 6 
two women’s 61 
lives 
two lives 66 
full stated 8 
full 16 
one life 30 
one life 36 
two lives 51 
one life 46 
Cogmire and 
Contwys 
Mead full 
stated 11 
full part of 
Boards 25 
full the other 
part 37 
one life 1G 
full Le 
his mother 
and his 1043 
he owns, he 
only the other. 
part 54 
full 24 
full Copied 
Hall 8 
Dornells full 10 
2 lives 4, 


Bishops full 3 


865 


And 14 lb. of Pepper 


Omnia 2006.20 
OMA ee O sl Si 2 
OF SOn SOG tone 3 
O02 0513 4 
OFeO 0 S420 
ORO ye e556 
Of 0 wel 4s 0) 
230) 02 9750 
Oe e0ee Ors 8200 
On 05-0 46 
3 0 01430 


0 38 £25 11 049 
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ANNUALL 

RENTS VALLUES 
Rem e enom Gn, if ioe a 
OP AOS ee 5788 29 2552 0.0 
Opn Oa lie ie 605.207550 
Dip Sein sleet ft eh Ge Oia) 
26 0g Oe 2-6 3 Oa 8) 
Jeon Oto Oe NOs. OL 2.0 
Wieoe = 08> 20> 104702 <0 
On 0 Ob TO 12 Oe. 0 
OOo F052 60 6 0 0 
OFF One ea oe 600.0 
OR O02 8 S68" 665.0: 20 
OSROS ec Ore SO ee OL.) 
DEO O26. o 20) OO 
O02 OIG SS, daa OF <0 
OO OG 28> 27 20> «0 
One Osea Or Ade: 90 
Om ouenss. AA “Ove O 


— 


ES Oa) 


2w 
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CUSTOMARY 
LEASEHOLDS 


THE ESTATES 


Mary Maskeline,Wid. Two lives 


Gabriell Cruce 


W”™ King 
John Boxall, 
Ayliffe 


John Brinsden 


Anna Grimes 
John Punfield 


John Webb of 
Court 


Richard Weekes 


COTTAGES 
Richard Tanner 
Jeffery Livall 
Phillip Gibbs 
Robert Freeth 
W™ Vyner 
Widd. Heale 
David Brinsden 
Susan Arman 
John Selwood 
Richard Rowles 
Robert Truckle 


now 


Old 


Part of the 
same lease- 
hold two 
lives 


Two lives 


4 lives to pay 
£3 during 
the lrfe of 
Wid.Smith- 
son after 
which one 
pound per 
annnm 


part of the 
said lLease- 
hold for the 
same terme, 
being one 
field 

Two lives 


Two lives a 
house and 
garden 


3) Ines. A 
house and 
orchard 


At pleasure 


JN OR Ye lB 
38 0 0 
83 0 0 
he @ © 
7 10) 0 
4% 0 0 
2 0 12 
205 0 12 
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ANNUALL 
RENTS VALLUES 
fo SS. Ge ia eS 
3. 8 bee 45r 00 
lL 0 3022 75-7020 
6 +8 40...0 20 
3.70570) 24.0" <0 
10 3:05 2 205 020 
5 0 A WY) 
0.5: 0 110 0 
0 110 0O 
0 10 O 
Fd Ea 1 OS) 1) 


COTTAGES 
Thomas Middleton 
David Phelps 
John Row 

‘Heliard 3 
Richard Ayres, Jun™ 


Tvanscribed by W. Gough. 
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CHEIF RENTS OF THE BURROUGH OF WOOTTON BASSETT. 


John Masline 


Francis Cripps 


John Brinsden 


Charles Freeth 
Christ’ Brinsden 


Edward Hopkins 
W"™ Webb 


House and Close adjoining 
One Close next the White 
Croft 


House he lives in 
House let 
House and Land Maslin’s 


House he lives in and land 

Lithall’s Close called Wood- 
cocks 

One garden and Land be- 
twixt y® Butthay! and 
Mr. Sayers 

One Burgadge now Bruars 
Skeats and Buthay 

One garden now Parsons 
and Richard Ayres 

Snowcroft and Broadstone 

Higgins and part of 
Paradices 


There is a garden in Wood 
Street Lane paid 3% but 
entered on by Kemble 
and Hopkins. By what 
right ? 

Paradice Orchard and 
house 

Bolton & p* of Home 
Close & 3 tenements 

House and Close 

House and garden 


0 
0 
0 


bos esd. 
012 6 
0-16 
S014" 0 
0 1.6 
02 8 
oon 

= Oe 4 8 
0 2 94 
61 13 
0 0 7} 
03 0 

0 0 103 
018 
0 6 t 

= 0216 63 
0.0;.0. 0-1-8 


0 
0 
0 


1 The old name Butthay, the place formerly used for shooting practice, 
is now seldom used unfortunately, as the inhabitants have discarded it, 
as they prefer to be described as residents in Church Street. 
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Elz Wheeler 


John Skeate 


Timothy Cripps 


Andrew Wharton 


John Knighton 


Pricilla Webb 
John Golding 
John Arnold 
Edw? Burchall 
Olliver Pannell 


Thomas and Roger 
Harding 

Jeffery Mason 

George Keele 

William Pannell 

John Smith 

William Hollister 


Vincent Short’s Widd. 


John Francklin 
Rich? Bolton Jun’ 
Katherine Archer 
William Archer 
Olliver Langton 


a? 


House she lives in and 


garden 
Curtace’s House 
Bath’s House 


Maslin’s and Wid. 


Armans 
Shoulders land 


Baths’ House and Close 
Whiteheads and Bonds 


Rosier’s Close 


The house he lives in 


Rosiers, being 4 of the 


Priory 


The other half is called 
Hibbards or Butthay 


part 
His dwelling house 
Keeles land 


Norris’s land 


His dwelling house 
Armans and Heales 


House and Close 
John Golding’s house 
His House 

His House and Close 
House and Close 


House and Lands 
House and Land 
House 

House 

House and Land 


House he lives in and land 


Ball’s House and land 
House and land 
House and land 
House 

House and land 
House 


House and Land. GLane 0 
1 parcelof LandinCoxstalls 0 
lacre of LandinCoxstalls 90 


oo oc eo 
a a ao a) 


Seooeocoooeece 
SCoroooooOOoOrHCCSCSCS 


d. 


1 


OPOOCOcCcoeoocoooe KH Oooo eo 


| 
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He Bc 
Ora”) 
0 9 
0 90 
0 1 
0 0 
O22 
0 0 
0 0 
Qf 
0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 2 
0 1 
0 0 


bot th 


£ saad 

Qs 3.75 
0 3 24 
Oo 5 1s 
0 4 2 
0 1 8} 
0 1 43 
0 0 9 
0 0 6 
OO 
0 1 6 
{3 5. 7 
One 2 223 
0 2 0 
0 0 4 
0 0 445 
0 0 8 
0 1 103 
0 1 6 
0 0 9 
0 0 44 
Oxos 9 
0 0 4¢ 
0:=3'4.0 


Symon Robins 
Danniell Carter 
William Hendley 
Anthony Hulbert 
Roger Blake 
Thomas Short 
Danniell Rosier 
Danniell Sparrow 
John Pritchett 
Eliz? Arman 


W™ Sellman 


John Short 
John Sadler 


John Hollister 
Charles Norris 


Thomas Keele 


Richard Bath’s Wid 
Mess® Mewth’s Land 
' John and Thomas 


Mewth 


Bartholomew Horsell 
Mary Brinsden, Wid 


Richard Hewse! 
Katherine Lloyd 
Christ. Hills 


Robert Hill 


Transcribed by W. Gough. 


House 

House 

House 

House 

House 

House and garden 

House, &c. 

House © 

House and garden 

House and Close and part 
of Jacob’s land 

part of Jacob’s House 

House and Land 

House and Land John 
Eatall lives in 

In Gabr Hicks’ 
and Land 


House 


House and Land 
Kings Arms and Close 
and part of Williams’ land 


Houses and lands 
House and lands 
Houses and lands 


House and Close 
House and Land 
House and garden 
Houses and garden 
House orchard and land 
Nicholls or Williams 


Whitehart and garden 
Burchalls 


hare See Ge 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0-070 
O00 
O00 
020-70 
0 0 0 
0 0 6 
00 9 
0 0 9 
OF 020 
07,070 
O. 1°15 
O7e20)-79 
00 0 
0 1 104 
022-0 
0-0-0 
0 0.0 
0 0 0 
0-305-0 
0 0..0 
0207.0 
0 0-0 
0 3 0 
01-2 0 
0 210 
0.0 6 


ee Sees 
0 0 4 
0 0 4% 
0 0 44 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
On 2009 
002-6 
® 0 Il 
OF 0 
Ono alas 
O02 
i Oe) 
0 1 103 
Ofek 
0 3 103 
Osis 
De laa o 
0 5 OF 
0 0 9 
9 0 9 
0 0 44 
0 0 9 
0 4 0 
£2 6 24 
0 3 4 


1 This Richard Hewse is most probably the locksmith who resided in 
High Street, near the Parish Church, and who made the lock which 
Oliver Cromwell carried with him during the latter years of his life and 


placed on his bedroom door wherever he slept. 


‘*Richard Hewse, of Wootton Bassett, in com Wilts fecit ’’. 


It bore the inscription 
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Richard Bathin right Robert Keeles 


of his Wife 


John Arnold 
Ellen Sweeper 


John Archer Sen 
Thomas Short 


i Gl, 
O 1 14 

Edward Gooseys 0 0 6 
of Henleys 0. 1 
Bucks 0 0 74 


Certain Houses and Lands 
House and Land 


LEASEHOLDES IN THE BURROUGH. 


A house 3 lives worth £25 or {£30 
per annum 

A Parcell of Land at Coxtalls gate 
2 lives worth £10 per annum 

A Cottage 

A house by ¥%€ Church Yard in 
occupation of ‘‘ Ri’’ Clarke 


Total of the cheif rents of the folio 9 
Burrough of Wootton Bassett, £6 11s. 7d. 8 
7 


SWINDON CHEIF RENTS. 


M* Thomas Lawrence for Court Knapp 

», Edward Martin for Kingshill 

Doctor Ingelle for house and home grounds 
M* Edward Goddard for his Land 


Henry Lord Compton Certain Lands 
The same Lord Compton, lands 


0 10 
One 


S' Thomas Wroughton 1 Ib. of pepper 
The said St Thomas ye price ofa pair of spurrs 


SWINDON RENT OATES 


Doctor Ingelle part of M' Martin’s 2 
. ep Boer 

Mr’ Hide for part of M* Martin’s land 4 0 

M”’ Hide for Hives 2 0 


M* Thomas Lawrence for New Close 
D* Tim Duell, part of M’ Martin’s 
John Foster, part of the same land 


John Thrush 
Richard Holloway 
Miles Holloway 
M* W™ Dyer 
William Harris 
William King 


ooroqccoqonco © 


ooo 
— 


0 


ov ot bs Do = © wb Ob 


Wy) 


SONOOCOONNCOC SCO 


Ors. Bush Pecks 


Transcribed by W. Gough. 


Thomas Tuggis 
Moses Baylis 
John Wakelett 
Winifred Wilde 
William Westlis 
William Dixon 
Thomas Holloway 
William Faithorns 
John Herves 


Court Silver 4% 
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Ors. Bush Pecks 


S.S.6 S oS O1c oS 
NON WNT Re 
Ormponwncoce 


Se) 


Totall 10 v) 


ACRES R. P. 


The Totall of all the Acres in the Demesne 2823 2 14 
All the Acres in the Copyhold 865 3 38 
All the Acres in Leaseholds 205 0 12 
3894 2 24 
ae Sere 
The Totall of all the Demesne rents in folio 4.-1977:17 -6 
The old Rents of copyholders 5 25 11 03 
The old Rents of Leaseholds 6 LO P25 1 
The cheif Rents of the Burrough of Wootton Bassett 9 Go 7 
The cheif Rents of Swindon are 3.0 0 
£2023 12 2% 
Swindon Rents Oates are l0qr. Ob. 3p. 
and 14 lb. of pepper in Wootton Bassett 
The Vallue of the Demesne now in the Lease when expired 3118 0 
Of the copyholds when their termes expire 919 — — 
Of the customary Leaseholds when their termes expire 209 10 0 
‘Of the Leaseholds in the Burrough of Wootton Bassett 310 0 
£1163 18 0 
THE LEASES OF THE DEMESNES ARE 
Andrew Wharton for Hunt Mill lett at £20 is now 36 
acres and hath 18 years to come, is worth {£30 
per annum 10 <0 <0 
Elizabeth Wheeler for the Lawne let at £59 is 116 acres 
and hath 6 years to come & is worth £60 per annum O05 20 
Rebecca Ayliffe, Brinsdens Grounds let at £9 is 42 acres 
and is for her hfe worth £20 per annum OG 
Robert Jerrom, 3 lives of a house and 1 acre of land at 
2/- per annum is worth £1 per annum 018 0 


£31 18 0 
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THE LEASES IN THE BURROUGH. if Ss Gl 
sles Arnold, 3 lives pays ds. 1d. but worth £1 10s. 0d. 
per annum I 0.08 
Ellen Sweeper 2 lives pay 1 rent worth £1 per annum iLO 
_ Thomas Short, a Lease pays 5/- rent, worth £1 10s. 0d. 
per annum L250 
£3 10 0 


DEED POLL By JOHN WEBB, 1611. 

Know all men by these presents that I John Webb of Wotton 
Bassett in the Countie of Wilts glazier doe by these presents for me 
and my heirs for ever grant release and quit claime unto Sir Francis 
Englefield, Barronet, Lord of the Mannor of Wotton Bassett aforesaid 
all future right title interest and claime whatsoever by me the said 
John Webb of and in all common of pasture for any manner of cattle 
in all that close of pasture in Wootton Bassett aforesaid commonly 
called ‘‘The Lawnd”’ as belonging or belonged or pretended to be 
belonging to any Tenant residing in the said Borrough of Wootton 
Bassett and for the depasturing of cattle, nor I the said John Webb 
nor any of my family or assigns graze or shall hereafter graze on the 
said pasture grounds called the Lawnd. I submit myself to the 
pleasure and will of the said Sir Francis Englefield his heirs and assigns 
to be rated at such sum of money for the depasturing of the cattle 
aforesaid and for such time as they shall or may agree as to the payment 
to Sir Francis Englefield of all sums fit and reasonable. IN WITNESS 
whereof I have hereunto sett my hand and seal the eighteenth day of 
May in the yeare of the raigne of our soveraigne Lord James by the 
Grace of God King of England France and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, the ninth and of Scotland the fower and fortieth 1611. 

[Mark of John Webb appears and also seal.] 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 
Richard Bossom 
Mary Wootton 
E. Lydall 


NoTE By TRANSCRIBER. 

There are in the possession of the Wilts Archeological Society a 
number of sealed documents of similar character and date to the fore- 
going, the wording of them only varying to some slight extent. 

There seems to have been for a long period a feeling of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Free Tenants of the Borough as regards what was 
considered by them an infringement of their ancient rights by the 
Englefield Family. Fasterne Great Park, estimated to contain 2,000 
acres or more, had been turned into enclosures leaving Wotton Lawn 
(about 100 acres) to be used as common. Some few years after the 
date of the sealed documents, of which the foregoing is a sample, the 
Mayor and Free Tenants of the Borough caused a Petition to be sent 
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to Parliament complaining of the treatment. The greater part of the 
Petition, which is very quaint, is set out in Britton’s Beauties of Wilts 
(vol. 111). According to Britton, the Petition was signed by the Mayor 
and 22 of the inhabitants, and beneath their signatures appeared the 
following memorandum : 
‘* Divers more hands we might have had, but that many of them 
doth rent Bargaines of the Lord of the Mannor and they are 
fearful that they shall be put forth of their Bargaines, and then 
shall not tell how to live, otherwise they would have set to 

their hands ’’. 

The land at Wootton Bassett now known as the Lawns, is believed 
to be a portion of the land referred to as Wotton Lawnd or Lawne in 
the Petition, and in the earlier sealed documents, one of which is here 
transcribed. The Lawns land is quite near to the High Street and 
close to “the fielde called Coxstalls’”’ referred to in the abstracted 
Lease for Lives from Sir Francis Englefield to three members of the 
Jefferies Family (dated 1647). The name Coxstalls still remains 
unaltered, although the immediate district has been much built on in 
comparatively recent years. 


VASTERNE GREAT PARK LEASE OR DEMISE OF THE LAWNE 
BY FRANCES ENGLEFIELD TO JOHN NortTH, 1609. 

This Indenture made the sixth daie of Aprill in the year of the Raigne 
of our Soveraigne Lord James by the Grace of God, King of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, that is to say of 
England France and Ireland the seventh and of Scotland the two and 
fortieth BETWEENE Francys Englefield Esquire of the one part and 
John North, freeholder of Wotton Bassett, in the countie of Wiltes, 
yeoman, of the other part WITNESSETH that the said Francies Engle- 
field for divers good reasons and considerations him thereunto specially 
moving hath demised and granted and to farm letted and by these 
presents doth hereby grante and to farm lett unto the said John North 
all that pasture or pasture ground called the Lawne parcel of the late 
Greate Park of Vasterne in the Parish of Wootton Bassett aforesaid in 
the said County of Wiltes To have and to holde unto the said John 
North his executors and assigns all the said pasture or pasture ground 
called the Lawne hereby demised from the Feast of the Annunciation 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary last past before the date hereof for and 
during the whole time and terme of three years from thereaforth next 
and immediately following fullie to be compleate and ended, Yielding 
and paying therefore yearly during the said terme unto the said Francis 
Englefield his heirs and assigns at the Feast of St Michael the Arch- 
angel only one copper coin if the same be lawfully demanded and not 
otherwise. IN WITNESs whereof the parties above named to this part 
of the Indenture have set their hand and seale the daie and year first 
above written. 

Sealed and delivered the sixth daie of Apri: in the year (1609) afore- 
said in the presence of (S*) George Brooke, John Bossom. 

(Signed) Francis Englefylde. 
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Sir Rob. Howard 


oe) 


LM Me 


Tho. Brinsden 


Goody Brinsden 
John Boxall 


a) 


Tho. Lewine 


Tho. Short 


Gabriell Cruse 


M. E. Wheeler 


John Wilde 


Will Chowles 


Widd. Pratt 
Tho. Bath 


Bridge Mead 
Perry Close 
Part of Rylands 


Dry Fields 
Coomes 
Hunt Mill Tyning © 


Vasterne Lease & lands 
New Enclosure & Oxmead 
Hunt Mill Tyning 
Hunter’s Field 
Smithsons 


Old Park & Sheephouse, 
Pleck & Lower Sher- 
more Mead 


Three Ricked Mead & the 
Hook 

Puckridge’s 
Mead, lLangtons 
Praters 


& Webbs 
and 


Hookays & White Hill & 
Meads 

Upper Half 

Part of Rylands and the 
Meads 


Little Park, Browns Mead 
and Harris Hill 
The Lawne 


Owens Park, Grounds 
Shorts & Little Meads 


Janborns & Shermers 
Park Grounds, &c. 

Green Leaze and Dornolls 

Jesment Hill & Mead 

Park Grounds 

Rosiers Park Ground & 

Will Beal’s Park Ground 


fh Cals 
18 
40 


ay) 
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A RENTALL OF THE DEMESNES OF VASTERNE. 


£ 


077 


077 
073 


167 


138 


080 


278 


250 


031 


021 
)45 


048 


13 


00 


15 


5 Gk 


00 


00 
00 


04 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


Tho. Platt 


Oliver Panell 
Will. Pinock 
Rich. Crutcher 
Rich. Burchall 
Tim. ‘Cripps 


” 


John Hollister 
Will. Hollister 
Tho. Webb 
Hum Gallimore 


a) 


Mrs. Ayliffe 


John Golden 
Will. Skeat 
Mrs. Jacob 
Mary Pound 


Rob. Bath 
Gabriell Church 


Will. Savage 
Robt. Keele 

M. EF. Hopkins 
Widd. Brinsden 


Will. Beale 
Rich. Curtis 
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Webbs Park Ground and 
others 

Janbornes Baregaine 

Wallis Ground & Meads 

Tynes House & Ground 

Park Ground 

Lane’s Ground 

Park Grounds & Mead & 
Field Ground, late 
David Brinsdens 


Webbs Ground & Mead 

Baregaines 

Park Grounds 

Townsend Ground 

Sheephouse Breaches and 
Grove Mead 


Park Grounds & Brins- 
dens 


Park Grounds 

Pratts Meade 

Parsons and Reeves Park 
Grounds 

Brinings Hill & Mead 

High Breaches & Broken 
Lands 

Mill & Close and Windmill 

Widd Heale’s Bargaine 

Prittes Pissel: sc Lady 
Breaches Park Ground 

Greens Park & Field 
Ground 

Reeves Hill & Gollymead 

Lower Half & Middle 
Shermead 

Callow Hill & The Meads 
& Griffins Hill & May- 
nards 

The Upper Shermore 

Meads 


45 0 0 


041 10 00 


009 00 00 
001 00 00 
013 00 00 
004 00 00 


020 10 00 
070 05 00 


0007 12 02 
200 00 00 
003 10 00 
051 00 00 


026 00 00 
023 16 00 
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LEASE By SIR FRANCIS ENGLEFIELD TO THREE MEMBERS OF THE 
JEFFERIS FAmity, 1647. 

Indenture dated 20th January 22 Charles I. 1647. Parties (1) Sir 
Francis Englefield of Fasterne, Wilts (2) John Jefferis, Cordwainer, 
Robert Jefferis and Charles Jefferis, sonne of Robert Jefferis, all of 
Wootton Bassett. 

Sir Francis Englefield in consideration of 40 shillings then well and 
truly paid and for other good reasons demised and let all that cottage 
dwelling, homestead and garden ground lying at the West End of the 
Borough of Wootton Bassett, the cottage dwelling being built upon 
part of a fielde called Coxstalls on the North side of the High Street 
To have and to hould from the 22nd day of the month next ensuing 
during the naturall lives of John Jefferis, Robert Jefferis and Charles 
Jefferis, they yielding and paying yearly, at the Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel, the sum of one shilling for the same until the said lives 
were fully ended. 

Power of re-entry by lessor if rent not regularly paid. Covenants by 
lessees as to maintenance and reparations covenant by lessor for quiet 
enjoyment. 

Signed and sealed by the said Sir Francis Englefield, Witnesses 
Francis Richards and Thomas Morris. 
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WILTSHIRE PLANT NOTES—{3]. 
Dus GROSE, EtG JA. 


Most of the plants listed were noted in the summer of 1939. Since 
then, my own botanical activities have been severely restricted, and 
were it not for the valuable help of friends, who have contributed the 
results of their observations, the list would have been a meagre one. 
My correspondents are designated by initials as follows :— 


ee te NG ACB. jackson, Kew. 

B.W. 2. Miss Welch; Sahsbury. 

CDiter =. Mr. C.D. Heginbotham, Devizes: 
Daven 3%. Miss D. M. Frowde,; Colerne. 
Coat so. Mr. C: Wallace; sutton, Surrey: 
Heol 2. 7. Miss. Ss. Fodd, Aldbourne. 

EMD ie ON race, London: 

G.W. ms. ==) Col: Watts, Fleet: 

TeAG Wa eee Mink TA Walliams: Kew. 

ere ree es in| > 2. Lousley, London. 

NE EL: we eo Miss Me Horsell, ‘Bath. 

M.le F.S.... Mis. Shepherd, Lydiard Millicent. 
KCAL BB .. . Capt. R2C. L. Burges, .Birmingham. 
ereG. tao. s oir ane A Green, Bath. 

WE... .°~. IRev. W. L. Freer, Chute. 


Localities are again allocated to the eleven botanical districts, based 
on the river systems. These divisions are :— 


1. Lower Bristol Avon. 7. Upper Salisbury Avon. 

2. Upper Bristol Avon. So Wiylye- 

3. Thames. 9. Nadder. 

4. Kennet. 10. Ebble and Lower Salisbury 
on Lest: Avon. 

6. Bourne. 1P Stour: 


It may perhaps be noticed that a few localities have now been placed 
in different districts. This has been found necessary because of several 
minor inaccuracies in Preston’s original arrangement. The watersheds 
have now been plotted out carefully on the one inch Ordnance 
Surveys, and, where any doubt existed, observations have been taken 
in the field. 

The sign { placed before the name of a species denotes that the plant 
is not native in Wiltshire. 

My thanks are due to the experts who have kindly examined 
specimens belonging to the critical genera. 


Adonis annua L. 17, Bulford, abundant, R.C.L.B. 

Myosurus minimus L. 1, Rowde, C.D.H. 

Ranunculus circinatus Sibth. 2, Near Avon. 7, Horton. 10, Britford. 

Helleborus viridis L. var. occidentalis (Reut.) Druce. 3, Burderop. 
beGhuate: VW. lk. 
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H. fetidus L. 3, Basset Down. Near Battle Lake. 

A quilegia vulgaris L. 1, Colerne Park, D.M.F. 

|Delphinium Gayanum Wilmott. 2, Cultivated fields near Glan-yr- 
Afon. 

Aconitum Napellus L. 1, Near Rowdeford House, C.D.H. 2, Near 
Witcomb Bridge. 3, Lydiard Millicent, M. le F.S. | 

Berberis vulgaris L. 1, Poulshot, C.D.H. Erlestoke, C.D.H. 2, Near 
Hullavington. 3, Lydiard Park. Near Kingsdown, Stratton. Blunsdon 
St. Andrew. Ashton Keynes. 4, Aldbourne, E.S.T. 7, Wootton 
Rivers, HDeyA We: and j7 DG: 

Papaver Pn L. var. chelidonioides O. Kes 7, Bankhilll ak Cale se 
Distinguished from other forms of the Common Poppy by its yellow sap. 

P.hybridum L. 1, Kingsdown, C.D.H. 7, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 10, 
Odstock, B.W. 

+t Corydalis bulbosa (L.) DC. 4, Near Aldbourne, E.C.W. and J.D.G. 
7, Steep Green, Burbage, F.D. 

Fumana Boraet Jord. 7, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

F. officinalis L. var. elegans Pugs]. 4, Lottage, Aldbourne, J.E.L. 
and] D:G: 

F. officinalis L. var. Wirtgent Hausskn. 9, Near Teffont Manor. 

F. micrantha Lag. 4, Lottage, Aldbourne, J.E.L. and J.D.G. 7, 
Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

F. parvifiovra Lam. 5, Lopcombe Corner, J,E.L. 

Rorippa sylvestris (L.) Besser. 2, Near Bowood House. 3, Swindon. 
7, salisbury, B.W. ~ 10; Longtord. 

Barbarea vulgaris R. Br. var. brachycarpa A. B. Jacks. 17, Long- 
barrow Cross. 

+Sisymbrium altissimumL. 3, Rodbourne, Swindon. 4, Aldbourne, 
ES dt 7, oultords ik: Cals: 

+S. orientale L. 2, Wootton Bassett, M.H. Wadswick. 3, Rod- 
bourne, Swindon. Okus, Swindon. 5, Redlynch. 8, Monkton Deverill. 
An increasing species. 

tEvysimum Cheiranthoides L . 1, Foxhangers, Devizes, C.D.H. 

+Evrucastrum Pollichit Sch. & Spenn. 7, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

+Diplotaxis muralis (L.) DC. 1, East -Coulston. Holt Station. Box 
Station. 
+Carava didyma(L.) Britton. 1, Staverton. 
+Lepidium ruderale L. 1, Near Devizes, C.D.H. 
+L. Draba L. 1, Devizes, C.D.H. 2, Melksham, C.D.H. 5, Ludger- 
shall. = 7, Larkhill) KCL. 

Viola canina L. var. evicetorum Reichb. x V. Riviniana Reichb. var. 
diversa Greg. 4, Round Hill Downs, Ogbourne. 8, Near Stockton 
Wood. 

Silene noctifiora L. 1, West Lavington, C.D.H. Near Kingsdown, 
C.D:H.  Ditteridge), Colerne.. 2; Bell Farm, Chittoe) 97> Amesbury. 
RC Pa: 

S. anglica L. 10, Near Clarendon House. 
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Cerastium arvense L. 7, Near Stonehenge, R.C.L.B. 8, Winter- 
bourne Stoke, C.D.H. 

Stellaria neglecta Weihe. 1, Near Baycliffe Farm, Maiden Bradley. 
Rowde, C.D.H. 2, Near Braydon Pond. 8, Henford’s Marsh, War- 
minster. 

Spergula sativa Boenn. 4, Near Draycot Foliat. 5, Redlynch. 6, 
Shaw Cross, W.L.F. and J.D.G. Rag Copse. 

Spergularia campestris (All.) Aschers. 9, Gutch Common, B.W. 

Montia fontana L. var. chondrosperma Fenzl. 5, Honey Bottom, 
Chute, W.L.F. and J.D.G. 11, Castle Wood, Gasper. Tucking Mill. 

Hypericum Elodes L.. 5, Pound Bottom. 

tLinum usitatissimum L. 17, Devizes, C.D.H. 11, Gasper Mill. 

Gevanium pratense L. var. lilacinum Celak. 6, East Everleigh, C.D.H. 
7, Wootton Rivers. Brimslade. 9, Chilmark Common. 

1G. phaeum L. 1, Near Rowdeford House, C.D.H. 

G. rvotundifolium L. 1, Near Hilperton Church, C.D.H. 3, Rodbourne, 
Swindon. 

G. pusillum Burm. fil. 1, Bloxhall House, Rowde, C.D.H. Littleton 
Down, Imber. 2, Wick Hill, J.E.L. and J.D.G. Sandridge. Ballard’s 
Ash. Near Avon. 3, Coate. Okus, Swindon. 4, Ogbourne St. 
Andrew. 8, Great Wishford. 10, Bishopstone. 

tOxalis stricta L. 3, Lydiard Millicent, M. le F.S. 

tImpatiens biflora Walt. 10, Britford, B.W. Longford, B.W. 
Charlton. 

tI. parviflora DC. 3, Basset Down, M.H. and T.H.G. 

tI. glandulifera Royle. 2, Chippenham. 5, East Grimstead. 

Rhamnus Frangula L. 1, Drew’s Pond, Devizes, C.D.H. 

Genista anglica L. 2, Clear’s Common, Seend, C.D.H. 5, Landford, 
B.W. 10, Whaddon, B.W. 

Ulex Gallit Planch. 11, Tucking Mill. 

U. minor Roth. 9, Haddon Hill. 

+ Medicago falcata L. 2, Melksham, C.D.H. Sandridge Hill, C.D.H. 

1M. sylvestris Fries. 2, Sandridge Hill, C.D.H. 

M. arabica (L.) All. 1, Devizes, C.D.H. Potterne. 7, Larkhill, 
R.C.L.B. 10, Bodenham. 

+ Melilotus albus Medik. 1, Holt. 4, Roundway, C.D.H. 7, Lark- 


hill, R.C.L.B. 
Trifolium medium L. 1, Erlestoke, C.D.H. Devizes, C.D.H. 4, 


Folly Farm, Bedwyn. 

T. filiforme L. 3, Lydiard Plain, M. le F.S. and J.D.G. 

tCoronilla varia L. 2, Near Melksham, T.H.G. Sandridge, C.D.H. 

Vicia sylvatica L. 6, Rag Copse. 

Prunus Cerasus L. 4, Aldbourne, E.S.T. Lower Upham. 

P. insititia L. x P. spinosa L. 3, Clout’s Wood, Wroughton. 5, Near 
Farley. 

Geum rivale L.x G urbanum L. 5. Collingbourne Wood, W.L.F. and 
J.D.G. Limmer Copse, Chute, W.L.F. and J.D.G. 
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Potentilla procumbens Sibth. 2, Pitter’s Wood, Sandy Lane. Somer- 
ford Common. 3, The Firs, Braydon, Walcot, Swindon. 10, Alder- 
bury Common. 

P. procumbens Sibth. x P. reptans L. . 3, Walcot, Swindon. 

P. evecta (L.) Hampe x P. vepians LL. 1, Near Heron’ Bridge; 
Potterne: | 

Agrimonia odorata Mill. 2, Silk Wood, A.B.J. A great extension of 
its previously known range in the county. 

Pyrus Malus L. var. mitis Wallr. 1, Near Stert. 2, Clyffe Pypard 
Wood. Greenhill Common. 3, Little Hinton. Inglesham 4, Wans- 
dyke, near Marlborough, F.D., I1.A.W. and J.D.G. Near Chase Wood. 
6, Near Southgrove Copse, 11, Tucking Mill. 

Crataegus oxyacanthoides Thuill. 2, Wick Hill, G.W. and J D.G. 
Clyffe Pypard Wood. 3, Latton. Lydiard Plain, F.D., I.A.W. and 
J.D.G. Eastrop, Highworth. 

+Ribes nigrum L. _ 5. Chute Causeway, W.L.F. and J.D.G. 

+Sedum veflexum L. var. albescens (Haw.). 8, Tilshead, C.D.H. 

Drosera longifolia L. 5, Pound Bottom. 

Hippuris vulgaris L. 2, Near Avon, 3, Eisey. 

Epilobium obscurum Schreb. x E. parviflorum Schreb. 5, Landford, 

tApium graveolens L. 1, Marston, C.D.H. Rowde, C.D.H. 

Petroselinum segetum (L.) Koch. 2, Wootton Bassett, M.H. Melk- 
sham, C.D.H. Seend, C.D.H. 

+ Falcaria vulgaris Bernh. 7, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

Oenanthe pimpinelloides L. 11, Chadenwych. Near Windmill Hill, 
Knoyle. 

O. Lachenalu C.Gmel. 2, Patterdown, Chippenham. 

Caucalis avvensis Huds. 4, Great Bedwyn, C.D.H. 

tSambucus Ebulus L. 1, Ashley, Box. 

Galium palustre L. var. Witheringii (Sm.). 9, Gutch Common. 

Valerianella carinata Lois. 3, Lydiard Millicent, M. He F.S. Previously 
recorded only once for the county. 

Dipsacus pilosus L. 1, Pomeroy Wood. .3,, Lydiard Park. 11, 
Wolverton. 

Solidago Virgaurea L. 2, Great Wood, Bowood, C.D.H. 5, Colling- 
bourne Wood, W.L.F. 6, Rag Copse. 7, Near Druid’s Lodge, CDH 
9, Haddon Hill. 11, Windmill Hill, Knoyle. Near Holloway 

Pulicana vulgans Gaertn. 1, Poulshot, C.D.H. Marston, An 
interesting discovery, particularly as the plant is now not known 
elsewhere in Wiltshire. 

Matricaria Chamomilla L. 1, Near Poulshot Common, C.D.H. 
Alcombe. Ditteridge. 11, Zeals. Near Search Farm, Stourton. 

Senecio viscosus L. 1, Marston. Near East Coulston. 

Cirsium tuberosum (L.). All. 2, Near Sandridge, C.D.H. It has 
apparently disappeared from here. An extensive search in 1940 proved 
unsuccessful. 8, Great Ridge. It is gratifying to be able to record 
the rediscovery of the first known English station of the Tuberous 
Thistle. Lambert’s earliest specimens are dated 1812, and it may 
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perhaps be of interest to note subsequent occasions on which the plant 
hass been seen. They are: 1819 (Sir J.-E. Smith); 1820 (Dean of 
Carlisle) ; 1830 (G. Bentham) ; 1849 (E. Forster) ; 1881 (Rev. H. Kirby) 
and 1888 (J. Horsefield), Since then, the locality seems to have been 
entirely lost. The plants were found by my wife after we had searched 
for nearly three days. 

C. acaule (L.) Weber x C. tuberosum (L.) All. 8, Great Ridge. 

C. arvense (L.) Scop var. mite Koch. 1, near Marston 

+ Silybum marianum (L.) Gaertn. 7, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

tCrepis biennis L 2, Near Bowden Hill, C.D.H. 

tCampanula latifolia L. 1, Erlestoke, C.D.H. 8, Near Maiden 
Bradley, M.H. 

+C. Rapunculus L. 4, Baydon, C.D.H. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus L. 5, Near Windyeats Farm, Hamptworth. 9, 
Near Dinton. 

Pyrola minor L. 1, still Near Westbury, C.D.H. I donot think this 
species has been seen in Savernake Forest for many years, and the 
Westbury station may now be our only one. 

Hypopitys Monotropa Cr. 1, Roundway, C.D.H. 4, Baydon. 6, 
Beacon Hill, Bulford. 

Anagallis arvensis L. subsp. femina Schinz & Thell. 1, Colerne Park, 
D.M.F. 8, Norton Bavant. 

Centunculus minimus L. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, Hamptworth. 

Gentiana anglica Pugsl. 8, South Down, Imber., 

+Symphytum peregrinum Ledeb. 1, Near Maiden Bradley. Westbury. 
3, Blunsdon Abbey. 5, Chute, W.L.F. 8, Henford’s Marsh, War- 
minster. Norton Bavant. 11, Gasper. 

Myosotts sylvatica (Ehrh.) Hoffm. 3, Between Eastrop and Coleshill. 

Cuscuta Epithymum (L.) Murr. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, Hampt- 
worth, 

Atropa Bella-donna L. 1, Ford, DMH. Devizes, C D.H. Brown’s 
Folly, Monkton Farleigh, T.H.G. and J.D.G. 7, Near Harnham 
Bridge, B.W. 

+ Datura Stramonium L, 1, Devizes, C.D.H. 

Hyoscyamus niger L. 1, Near Drew’s Pond, Devizes, C.D.H. 4, 
Clatford Down. Sugar Hill. | 

+Verbascum Blattana L, 2, Lacock, C.D.H. 8, Great Wishford. 

Linaria repens (L.) Mill. 1, Westbury. 

“Antivrhinum Oronttum L. 1, Rowde, C.D.H. 2, Chittoe, C D.H. 
5, Redlynch. 10, Near Clarendon House. 

+Mimulus moschatus Dougl. 11, Near Gasper Common. Previously 
noted from here by Murray (Flora of Somerset, 1896). The locality is 
now in Wilts. i 

Pedicularis palustris L. 4, Whittonditch. 10, Britford. 

Rhinanthus calcareus Wilmott. 1, Littleton Down, Imbker. 3, Near 
Minety Station. 10, Fifield Down. 

Utricularia vulgaris L. 2. 2, Pools by railway near Sutton Benger, 
Avon and Christian Malford, It is not possible to name this Bladder- 
wort with certainty for | have not yet been able to find flowers. 

2X 
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Mentha rotundifolia (L.) Huds. 5, Chute, W.L.F. 

M. gentilis L. 6, Boscombe 

x M.rubra Sm. 11, Knowle. 

Calamintha ascendens Jord. 1, Rowde,C.D.H. Rudloe. 2, Bewley 
Common, C.D.H. and J D.G. Preston, Lyneham. 7, Newtown, Durn- 
ford. Fittleton. 

Salvia horminioides Pourr. 6, Cadley. 7, Newtown, Durnford. 
Woodford, C.D.H. Bulford. Near Avon Bridge. 10, Fyfield Bavant. 

Nepeta Cataria L 4, Chilton Foliat, E.S.T. 6, Burrough’s Hill 

tAmaranthus paniculatus L. 17, Larkhill, R.C.L.B. 

+Chenopodium hybridum L. 10, Downton. 

tC. urbicum L. 1, Potterne, C.D.H. 

tC. murvale L 2, Broughton Gitford, C.D.H. 

Polygonum Bistorvta L. 1, The Lay, Box. 7, Near Horton, C.D.H. 
9, Compton Chamberlayne. 11, Tucking Mill. Stourhead Park. 

P. mite Schrank. 10, Britford, B.W. 

Rumex pulcher _. 10, Britford. 

Ulmus glabya Huds. x U Ploti1 Druce. 3, Blunsdon. 4, Wolf Hall. 
Dr. Melville thinks that this hybrid Elm may be indigenous; it is 
known to colonize districts in which U. Plott: does not occur. 

tSalix pentandra L. $. 2, Christian Malford. 

S. fragilis L.x S. alba L. 8. 4, Marlborough. 

S. fragilis L.x S. triandra L. 6. 7, Amesbury. 

S. caprea L. x S. viminalis L. 7, Near Oare. 11, Tucking Mill. 

| Populus nigra L. var. genuina Wesm.. 3, Liddington. 4, Fox Hill. 
8, Winterbourne Stoke, A.B.J. and J D.G. 

+P. nigra L. var. betulifolia Torr. ¢ 6, Porton. Gomeldon. 7, 
Milston. Longstreet. 8, Bapton, A.B.J. and J.D.G. Wylye. 

Spivanthes spiralis (L.) Koch. 7, Tan Hill, C.D.H. 8, Cotley Hill. 
Sack Hill. 

Epipactis palustris (L.) Crantz. 2, Morgan’s Hill, C.D.H. The 
occurrence of this plant on a dry open down is remarkable. 

E. purpurata Sm. 2, Silk Wood, A.B.J. and J.D.G. 

Ophrys muscifera Huds 1, Coulston Hill, CD.H 2, Heddington 
Down, C.D H. Calstone Down, C.D.H. 

Convallaria majalis L. 8, Southleigh Wood. 

x Juncus diffusus Hoppe. 11, Upton. 

J. bulbosus L. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, Hamptworth. -9, Gutch 
Common. 11, Near Blackslough. 

J. bulbosus L. var. uliginosus (Fries) Druce. 5, Pound Bottom. 
Franchises Wood. 

J. squarrosus L, 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, Hamptworth. 

Luzula sylvatica (Huds.) Gaud. 5, Collingbourne Wood, W.L.F. and 
J.DG 8, Southleigh Wood. 9, Teffont Magna. 

L. Forsteri (Sm.) DC.- 5, Collingbourne Wood, W.L.F. and J.D.G. 
Lowden’s Copse, Whiteparish. 

L. Forsteri (Sm.) DC. x L pilosa (L.) Willd. 5, Collingbourne Wood. 
W.L.F. and J.D.G. 
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Sparganium neglectum Beeby. 11, Gasper Common. 

S. simplex Huds, 2, Canal, near Pile Railway Bridge, C.D.H. 3, 
Near Braydon Manor, M. le FS. 

tAcorus Calamus L, 2, Bowood, C D.H. 

Triglochin palustris L. 4, Whittonditch. 5, Near Lowden’s Copse, 
Whiteparish. 7, Patney. 

Zannichellia palustris L. 2, Tockenham Wick. 3, Nore Marsh, 
Wootton Bassett. 8, Near Boyton Manor, B.W. 9, Compton 
Chamberlayne. 

Scirpus sylvaticus L. 1, Stert Valley, C.D.H. Castle Combe. 2, 
Near Brinkworth. Sandridge, E.C.W. and J.D.G. 11, Gasper. 

S. fiutans L. 5, Pound Bottom. 

Blysmus compressus (L.) Panz ex Link. 1, Ford. 

Eriophorum angustifolium Roth, 2, Christian Malford. 

Carex laevigata Sm. 9, Gutch Common. Il, Near Toplane Farm, 
Gasper. White Cross. 

C. binervis Sm. 8, Longleat. 9, Gutch Common. 11, Stourton 
Wood. 

C. Hornschuchiana Hoppe. 1, Near Ford. 4, Chilton Foliat. 5, 
Near Loosehanger Copse, Hamptworth. 

C. pilulifera L. 65, Collingbourne Wood. 8, Kilmington, C.D.H. 11, 
Castle Wood, Gasper. 

C. Goodenowit Gay. 5, Near Lowden’s Copse, Whiteparish. 

C. Patvaet F. Schultz. 2, Chittoe. 3, Broad Blunsdon. 5, Chute, 
W.L.F. and J.D.G. Not previously recorded for South Wilts, but it 
may prove to be frequent. 

C. pulicaris L. 2, Somerford Common. 7, Near Etchilhampton. 

Aiva caryophyllea L. 2, Chittoe, E.C.W. and J.D.G. 

A praecox L. 1, Maiden Bradley. 2, Sandy Lane, G.W. and J.D.G. 
11, Stourhead Park. 

Deschampsia flexuosa (L.) Trin. 11, Stourton Wood. Castle Wood. 

Sieglingia decumbens (L.) Bernh. 3, Lydiard Plain. 4, Round Hill 
Downs, Ogbourne. 5, Near Loosehanger Copse, Hamptworth. 

Catabrosa aquatica (L.) Beauv. 2, South Wraxall, J.E L. and J.D.G. 
7, Near Etchilhampton. 9, Ludwell. 

Poa trivialis L. var. parvifiova Parn. 4, Preshute Down. 

Glyceria plicata Fr. 2, Greenhill Common. 

G. declinata Bréb, 4, Folly Farm, Bedwyn. New for Wiltshire. 

Festuca elatioy L. subsp. pratensis (Huds.) Hack. x Lolium perenne L. 
3, Lydiard Millicent, M.le F.S. 4, Knighton. 9, Burcombe. 

F. tenuifolia Sibth. var. paludosa (Gaud.) Howarth. 5, Near Lowden’s 
Copse, Whiteparish. 11, Stourhead Park. 

{ Vulpia bromoides (L.) S.F. Gray. 2, Spye Park, J.E.1.. and J.D.G. 
Sandy Lane, E.C.W. and J.D.G. 

Bromus vacemosus L. 3, Lydiard Millicent, M. le F.S. 

B.lepidus Holmb. 4, Near Aldbourne, J.E.L. and J.D.G. 

Nardus stricta L. 3, Hodson. Lydiard Plain. 11, Near Blackslough. 
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Equisetum palustre L. var. polystachyum Weigel. 2, Christian Mal- 
ford. 9, Compton Chamberlayne. Barford St. Martin. 

Dryopterits Oveopteris (Ehrh.) Max. 5, Pound Bottom. 

Cystopteris fragilis (L.) Bernh. 1, Near Brown’s Folly, Monkton 
Farleigh. Thisis a well-known station for the Brittle Bladder Fern, 
and the plant is fairly common on the Somerset side of the boundary. 
A careful search was rewarded by the finding of two specimens in a 
deep cavern about a yard within Wiltshire. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum L. 3, Near Latton, M. le F.S. 2, Calstone, 
C.D.H. 5, Pepper Box Hill, B.W. 
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YEOMANRY LIGHT CAVALRY UNIFORMS 
IN WILTSHIRE. 
By iH. StEVENS,)©.b.E (9: Ait 

It is nearly 150 years since the Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry were 
first raised, and during that period its equipment has undergone very 
considerable alterations, for in no branch of the British Army have 
changes of uniform been more marked than in the varied fortunes of 
the British Cavalry and specially in the Dragoon Regiments. Indeed 
to follow the vicisitudes of the Yeomanry Uniform it is necessary to 
review the constant alterations which have taken place in the Cavalry 
Regiments to which that body was allied. It must be remembered 
that the Yeomanry were usually regarded as Dragoons. In the 
eighteenth century the Horse Regiments, with the exception of the 
Household Cavalry (Life Guards), were at two different times turned 
into Dragoons, because Dragoons were cheaper. They still had the 
title and precedence of ‘‘ Guards’. In 1759 a “‘ light ’’ troop was added 
to each regiment of Dragoons, whose duties were really those of mounted 
infantry for skirmishing. Later in 1779, Light Dragoons became a 
definite regiment (the 19 Light Dragoons).? 

On March 5th, 1794, the raising of Yeomanry. Troops was proposed 
in Parliament by Pitt. They were for Home Service, and consisted of 
gentlemen and yeomanry, or others approved by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The proposal was hotly opposed by Sheridan without success. In 
only three months’ time the movement was well-established in Wilts. 
The Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 14th July, 1794, contains an 
advertisement stating that ‘“‘ hunters, coursers and other bold riders 
would be particularly acceptable’’. By September of that year six 
troops were complete, and others in active formation. The Wilts 
Yeomanry Cavalry can rightly claim therefore to be the premier body 
of Yeomanry in Great Britain. 

The Salisbury Troop made its first appearance on Monday, 10th 
November, 1794, when The Salisbury and Winchester Journal stated 
that they ‘‘ presented a noble and martial appearance’. The uniform 
then consisted of of a blue coatee, white leather breeches, long black 
gaiters, a black leather helmet with a black crest over the ridge, and 
a small red feather plume at the side. Moreover it should be remem- 
bered also that the hair was greased and worn in a pigtail at the back, 
with elaborate side curls, heavily powdered. Troopers of the Yeomanry 
were exempted from the powder tax in 1795, but the custom continued 
till 1808 when hair powder in the Army was abolished. The arms 
carried were a sword and pistol, which at that date would have been a 
flint lock. 

1 The Society is indebted to Mr. Stevens for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating this paper. 

2 Col. Luard, Dress of the British Soldier, 1852, page 100. 

8 Graham, Annals of the Yeomanry Cavalry of Wiltshire, 1886, page 9. 
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A very good idea of this uniform can be gathered from a Wiltshire 
Yeomanry token issued in 1794, which evidently commemorates the 
formation of the Corps. (PI. I): On the obverse is a mounted officer 
with drawn sword, and the legend, Wiltshive Yeomanry Cavalry 1794, 
and on the reverse three troopers also mounted, one bearing a Union 
Jack, and below the legend Theiy Token. P(vo) A(ris) et F(octs). 

The helmet already referred to was introduced into Light Dragoon 
Regiments in 1793, only a year before the Wilts Yeomanry were raised, — 
it was also worn by the Royal Horse Artillery. The head piece was of 
black leather or enamelled metal, with a metal peak, and a crest of 
black bearskin. The side plume was of hackle feather (red in the case 
of the Wilts Yeomanry) worn on the left side with the regimental badge. 

Above the peak was the ‘“‘ turban ’’, sometimes of leopard skin or of 
silk, the latter being as a rule black, but occasionally of the colour of 
the facings. . 

A fine colour print of the ‘‘ Loyal Associated Ward and Volunteer 
Corps of the City of London ’’, by M. Place after R. K. Porter dated 
1799,4 illustrates these crested helmets in great variety, the turbans are 
some of them of leopard skin, while others are of silk. Another en- 
graving, ‘‘ George III reviewing the Volunteers on 4th June 1799 ”’ (by 
R. K. Porter, engraved by S. W. Reynolds), shows a Volunteer 
Regiment passing before the King wearing similar head-dress.® 

Apart, however, from Prints and Tokens, there is preserved at 
Malmesbury Museum an actual Wilts Yeomanry helmet of this early 
date. It has suffered somewhat in the course of the past hundred 
years, but even so it is worthy of consideration. (Plate II, Fig. 1 and 
2). A reconstruction drawing has been added replacing the missing 
parts. The fur crest and plume have perished ; but the leather helmet 
is in excellent condition, and still retains the black silk turban, which 
is fastened with small gilt chains. Above the brass-bound peak is the 
regimental title ‘‘ Wiltshire Yeomanry ’’, while the word ‘“‘ Malmsbury ”’ 
occurs below a plate bearing the royal cypher G.R. crowned, on the 
right side. This type of head-dress was discontinued by the Light 
Dragoons in 1812; but was retained for some time later by Infantry 
Regiments which in some cases had adopted it. 

The reign of George IV was prolific in new uniforms, for the King 
attached great importance to the details of military dress, and tricked 


4 Ralph Nevill, British Military Prints, 1909, p. XIV, reproduced in 
colour. 

5 Crested helmets may also be studied in the following prints and 
pictures :—‘‘ Light Horsemen ’’, by Soiron after H. Bunbury (1791) ; 
‘‘Capture of Seringapatam’”’ (1799), by Cardon after Singleton ; 
‘“‘ Lt.-Col. Cox ’’ (Bloomsbury Volunteers), by Bartolozzi after Hounson ; 
“Volunteers ’’ (London), by T. Rowlandson (1756—1815), a carefully 
drawn series quite unlike his cariacatures; ‘‘ 10th P.W.O. Lt. Dragoons ”’, 
in the British Military Library; ‘‘ Lt.-Col. Cox ’’ (Bloomsbury Volun- 
teers), by Charles Tomkins; See Ralph Nevill, British Military Prints, 
1909, where they are reproduced. 
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Wilts Yeomanry Helmet (Malmesbury Troop). Malmesbury 
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Uniform of Cornet of Wiltshire Yeomanry, c. 1820. 
Salisbury Museum, formerly at Dinton House. 
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out the British Army in uniforms which were almost theatrical. 
Similar changes were taking place in the French Army due to Napoleon’s 
desire to make his forces more picturesque and attractive and less like 
the earlier and irregularly equipped Republican troops. 

The crested helmet of the Light Dragoon was replaced in 1813 by a 
bell-shaped shako of black beaver with a gold band of oak leaf lace 
round the top and heavy plaited gold cords, while gold lines and tassels 
were worn for attaching the shako to the uniform. In front was a 
rosette of gold braid. In the centre of this was the regimental device. 
This bell-shaped shako was copied from that in use in the French Army, 
and gave great offence to the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular 
War (1808—1814) as he was unable to distinguish between his own 
Light Dragoons and the French Chasseurs a Cheval. 

Further changes at this time were the substitution of the tight-fitting 
coatee, and the stiff closed-up collar.6 (Plate 3.) Trousers were 
substituted for breeches and gaiters about 1808. This was a very 
sensible change, as it took twelve minutes at least to button the gaiters, 
and more if they happened to be wet. 

A record of the uniform at this time, will be found in the portrait of 
Lord Bruce, first Marquess of Aylesbury, who was the first Colonel of 
the Regiment which he commanded from 1797 to 1811. The uniform 
is blue with red facings and has three rows of gilt ball buttons on the 
front. The high standing red collar is laced with gold, as are the 
sleeves. The sash is worn round the waist.’ Officers of Cavalry were 
ordered to tie it on the right side, those of the Infantry on the left.® 

The crested helmet held in the hand, shows the side hackle plume as 
ted and white. Blue trousers complete the uniform, instead of the 
white leather breeches, and gaiters. The hair is not powdered, which 
shows that the portrait was painted after 1808 when hair powder was 
abolished in the Army. 

Reference has already been made to the bell-shaped beaver shakos 
introduced into Light Dragoon Uniform in place of the crested helmet 
by George IV in 1812. Among the uniforms purchased for the Salis- 
bury Museum at the Dinton House Sale in 1917 is a bell-shaped beaver 
shako corresponding very closely to the Light Dragoon example already 
described. It has a broad band of gold lace round the crown and a 
drooping plume of red and white feathers (not hackles) with the rosette 
in gold lace in front. With this shako was a uniform which certainly 
bears traces of the Georgian exuberant taste, but which is at the same 
time in direct descent from that worn by Lord Bruce, to which 
reference has already been made. (Plate 4.) It consists of a blue cut- 
away coat, with tails, the latter turned back with white cloth, a 
standing red collar, enriched by gold braid, and cuffs to match, with 
intricate gold braiding reaching to the elbow. The front is laced with 


6 C. Oman, Wellington’s Army, 1913, page 297, and Plate VI, Pl. 194, 
which shows the early and later uniform. 

7In the reign of George II officers wore the sash over the shoulder. 

8 Luard op. cit. p. 101. 
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gold braid in the Royal Horse Artillery pattern, with three rows of gilt 
ball buttons. With this was a white cloth waistcoat, and breeches, 
both fastened with gilt ball buttons. On the left shoulder of the coat is 
a gold bullion epaulette. There are no holes on the right shoulder of 
the coat for a second epaulette. A captain wore an epaulette on 
the right shoulder, and a subaltern one on the left. The uniform 
therefore is that of a Cornet1® of the Wilts Yeomanry of about 1820. 
William Wyndham to whom this uniform belonged was Gazetted 
Cornet in 1820, Captain 1825, and Major 1830. : 

In 1813 there was a change in the Regular Light Cavalry Uniform 
which at first puzzled the French outposts of the Vittoria campaign 
who thought that new regiments had been joining the British forces. 
The new uniform consisted of a slightly bell topped shako with upright 
plume and cords with tassels (Oman, op. sit., page 297). The blue jacket 
barred with white lace, was changed for a blue coat with a very broad 
plastron extending from the collar to waist, the buckskin breeches 
being replaced by tight fitting breeches of webbing. This was the 
Waterloo uniform of the Light Dragoon; and it continued till 1852 
when the ‘‘ Maltese Cross ’’ badge was placed on the front of the shako. 
The bell-top form died out and was replaced by a straight-sided shako 
of beaver with gold oak leaf lace round the top. There was a drooping 
plume of white swan feathers, 14 inches long for officers, and white 
horse hair for other ranks. 

The Yeomanry naturally followed these changes in uniform, with, of 
course, modifications. In 1838 the Wilts Yeomanry was newly clothed, 
and several alterations were made to follow the Regular Light Dragoon 
uniform! A very good example of this is the complete set of 
uniforms including ‘‘shabraque’”’ purchased by the Salisbury Museum 
at the Wyndham sale in 1917. The full dress uniform (Plate 5) includes 
a straight sided shako of felt with leather peak, and band of oak leaf 
lace on top, with cords, and white horse hair plume. In front is the 
gilt Maltese Cross surrounded by a crown, with V.R. in monogram in 
the centre, a blue coat with standing collar and short tails trimmed 
with bullion braid and red revers. It is buttoned across the chest with 
two rows of gilt buttons, each bearing a crown. There are two bullion 
epaulettes. The facings are red with broad gold lace. The sash worn 
round the waist is in gold and crimson, fastened on the left side with 
three olivettes. The cross belt is gold and crimson with two silver 
prickers and chains and blue overalls with double red stripes, each one 
inch wide. This uniform follows in every particular the picture of 
George William Frederick, Marquis of Ailesbury, Lieut.-Col. Comman- 
dant of the Royal Wilts Yeomanry Cavalry, painted by H. Fleuss, and 


®The Royal Horse Artillery uniform followed that of the Light 
Dragoons, see Oman, op. cit., page 299. In thiscorps the crested helmet 
lingered on till 1820. The Royal Horse Artillery were always regarded 
as Light Cavalry and the Field Artillery as Infantry. 

10 uard, op. cit., page 102. 

11 Graham, op. cit., page 107. 
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lithographed by Arnz and Cie, Dusseldorf, at the request of the 
Regiment.!2 

The Mess Dress comprises a blue cloth shell jacket with red facings 
trimmed with broad gold lace, gold cord epaulettes, and red waistcoat 
fastened with gold ball buttons closely set. Overalls as in full dress. 
The Forage cap has a soft wide crown with gold button on the centre, 
a broad oak leat gold band, and leather peak. The Boat Cloak has a 
cape with red standing collar and metal clasp. The shabraque is of 
blue cloth bordered with gold lace, with red edges. It is embroidered 
with the cipher V.R. beneath a royal crown with ‘‘ Royal Wilts 
Yeomanry ”’ on a scroll under the cipher. All these items are now in 
the Salisbury Museum. 

In 1858, further alterations were made. The red stripes on the 
overalls and the facings were changed to white, the size of the shako 
was reduced, and an upright ‘“‘ shaving brush’’ red plume substituted 
for the white horse hair one. This period was one of special activity 
among the Volunteer Forces; owing to a French War Scare, which 
resulted in the formation of Volunteer Rifle Corps all over the country 
on the model of the old Volunteer Associations of Napoleonic days. 
This military enthusiasm was reflected in the completion of the 
establishment of the Wilts Yeomanry which rose from 485 to 628 men 
in twelve months; it also enabled Lord Ailesbury to bring into being 
his project of attaching a certain number of riflemen to each squadron. 
In 1861 these dismounted men appeared for the first time with the 
Regiment at Warminster. Their uniform was similar to that of the 
mounted men; but without the spurs,-or, stable dress. They were 
armed with a rifle and bayonet. They were mounted on long, narrow 
outside cars, similar to those used in Ireland, which carried twelve men, 
six on each side drawn by two horses, with a mounted driver. (Plate 6.) 
The cars followed in the rear of the squadrons. The Inspecting Officer 
(Major-General the Hon. Sir J. Yorke-Scarlett) who was specially sent 
to report upon the new departure, remarked at the conclusion of the 
proceedings that ‘‘he did not see why the men on the car should not 
be as effective as a six pound gun, they would certainly be less 
expensive ’’. After this the Sharpshooters became quite a feature of 
the Regiment, and the Salisbury and Winchester Journal (12th Sep- 
tember, 1872) describing the March Past after the Autumn Manceuvres, 
in its mention of the Wilts Yeomanry adds ‘‘The novel idea of 
carrying dismounted men on cars—somewhat in shape like Irish cars— 
attracted much attention ”’’. 

Four years later in 1876 came the War Office decision that riflemen 
and cars should no longer form part of any Yeomanry Regiment. It 
was a heavy blow to Lord Ailesbury who had originated the idea in 


12 George William Frederick, Marquis of Ailesbury, was the second 
Marquis of Ailesbury to command the Regiment, he was promoted 
from Captain to Colonel, and Lt.-Colonel Commandant 30th June, 
1837, and succeeded to the Marquisate in 1856 ; he resigned his command 
in April, 1876. 
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1859, and developed this section of the Regiment and brought it 
to a very effective state. Whatever its faults may have been, the 
system was suited to conditions existing in Wilts, since it provided for 
the farmers who rode their own horses, and for the townsmen who 
were provided with rifle butts and suitable places for drill. Three 
months after the publication of the order, Lord Ailesbury resigned the 
command which he had held for 39 years. 

In 1873 some small alterations were made in the officers’ uniform ; 
a new pattern of patrol jacket was introduced, and silver lace pouch 
belts replaced white leather ones.13 In August, 1880, the sanction of 
the Commander-in-Chief was obtained for a change of the shakos to 
busbies, while the round forage caps of the officers were changed to 
peak ones of the staff pattern.14 : 

Though the busby is only a comparatively recent feature of the Wilts 
Yeomanry equipment, it has been associated with Light Dragoons 
for a very long time. Dragoons came into existence as a regiment 
in 1672 and were at that time ‘‘ mounted infantry ’’. Their horses 
were smaller, and were used only as a means of rapid movement. In 
1679 the officers wore ‘‘ Gorgets’’ denoting their rank in the same 
way as those of the Infantry. Besides the laced three-cornered hat 
the Dragoons wore a cap made of a band of fur, with a cloth bag 
similar to that worn by Grenadiers. In the picture at Hampton Court 
showing the arrival at Brixham of William of Orange, are Dragoons 
wearing brown fur caps with red bags, or hoods as they were called.1® 
They were also worn by French Dragoons. How long this cap remained 
in use is uncertain, but it appears in prints of Marlborough’s campaigns, 
and in the Blenheim Tapestries. 

During the greater part of Wellington’s campaigns the only Hussars 
present with the Army were the Hanoverians of the German Legion. 
The fantastic hussar uniform of that period was a development of a 
much simpler Hungarian original. The head-dress was a very large 
fur cap. This awkward cap aroused much hostile comment '® and its 
adoption was doubtless due to the Prince Regent’s eye for splendour 
rather than utility. The creation of Hussar Regiments was gradual. 
The 10th Light Dragoons of which George IV was Colonel were 
dressed in the Hungarian fashion, and between 1805 and 1811, three 
other Light Dragoon Regiments became Hussars with fur caps or 
busbies, as they were called later on. In 1822 all the British Hussars 
were given shakos. In 1841 Queen Victoria approved the resumption 
of the fur cap, which in the dress regulations of 1846 was called a busby. 
It is probable that at one time every Hussar Regiment wore the fur 
cap as full dress and the shako in undress, and photographs show that 
this was the case with the Wilts Yeomanry. The origin of the word 


13 Graham, op. cit., page 178. 

14 Graham, op. cit., page 168. 

15 Lawson, op. cit., Vol. I, page 108 (Figs. 72 and 73). 

16 Ker-Porter, Letters frem Portugal and Spain, 1808, page 219. 
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busby is somewhat obscure, the most probable explanation being that 
it resembled the busby wig of that name, which was in 1846 ceasing to 
be worn. 

There can be no doubt however that the Royal Wilts Yeomanry, as 
Light Dragoons, had every right to exchange their shako for the busby 
though they were a little late in doing so. 

It may perhaps be suggested that undue stress has been laid upon 
various pecularities of uniform in the foregoing pages. Such trifles are 
nevertheless important enough in their way as symbols of the tradition 
of our Voluntary Forces raised in times of nationalemergency. It was 
not our insular position or our commercial supremacy that really saved 
the nation in Napoleonic days, but the courage of our soldiers on the 
Continent, and the public-spirited response of the Yeomanry, and 
Volunteer Associations at home. 

In conclusion, special thanks are due to Mr. D. H. Montgomerie, 
F.S.A., and to Col. R. W. Awdry for much helpful assistance, to Mrs. 
Stevens for the illustration of the uniforms and to Mr. Stanley Sutton 
and Mr. Baseir who have carried out the photographic work. 

The following works have been freely consulted :— 

‘‘A History of the Uniforms of the British Army ”’, Vol. I. Cecil 
C. P. Lawson. London, Peter Davies, 1940. 

“The Annals of the Yeomanry Cavalry of Wiltshire’, by Henry 
Graham. Liverpool, D. Marples & Co., Ltd. 1886. 

‘“History of the Dress of the British Soldier’’, by Lt.-Col. John 
Luard. London, William Clowes & Sons. 1852. 

“Wellington’s Army ’’, by ProfessorOman. Edwin Arnold, London. 
1913. 

“British Military Prints”, by Ralph Nevill. ' The Connoisseur 
Publishing Co., London. 1909. 
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VALLEY CULTIVATION ON THE CHALK. 
By Lt.-CoL. R. H. CUNNINGTON. 


The chalk escarpment of Salisbury Plain and Marlborough Downs is 
occasionally fretted into a system of flat-bottomed narrow valleys. 
They may be more or less parallel as some near Edington, or may form 
intricate patterns with minor valleys branching off at right angles, as 
between Roundway and Cherhill, some three miles north of Devizes. 
They originated doubtless through the weathering and gradual widen- 
ing of the joints in the chalk strata ; but the flat bottoms, which are 
the striking feature, must haveanother explanation. They arein minia- 
ture very like the flat water-meadows of a river valley, formed by the 
meandering stream and natural silting ; but these escarpment valleys 
have obviously never held even the tiniest of rivulets. They fall much 
too steeply, start from too high up, and have too short a course; and 
the bottoms when measured will be found not really flat, but sloping 
down from each side towards acentre line. This centre line is generally 
grooved with a very shallow trough, or furrow, and similar, though 
even slighter troughs, will often be found at each edge. 

I was not able to examine the Edington series at all closely ; but for 
those between Roundway and Cherhill I could spend more time, and I 
made a number of sections of the very fine group north-east of King’s 
Play Hill. The gradient of these valleys is generally pretty even for 
each valley, depending partly on its total length ; and may vary from 
3 or 4 up to 16 degrees, or possibly more; and it was quite evident, 
after seeing a few of them, that the flat bottom and troughs were the 
result of up-and-down ploughing parallel to the valley. The sides ot 
these valleys were straight at the foot, instead of convex as they would 
be in nature, and must have been trimmed by the plough lke negative 
lynchets ; and sometimes a side valley ends at one of the negative lvn- 
chets, making a sudden drop of four or five feet where it joins the main 
valley. Some of the widest valleys were cultivated in terraces, as in 
Fig. (4). 

It was not unexpected to find these valley bottoms cultivated, even 
when as steep as 16 degrees ; but the central and side troughs, the first 
almost universal, and the second quite usual, are curious. They doubt- 
less serve as the king furrows of a ploughed field and induce good 
drainage, but one would hardly suppose these steep valleys in chalk 
would have needed them. There was one instance, N.E. of King’s 
Play, where the central trough was prolonged for quite another 100 
yards beyond the top of the valley, and there, on the open downs, 
crossed a number of similar troughs at right angles, all of which were 
regularly spaced at intervals of about twelve yards. I noticed a similar 
set of furrows on the open downs on the other side of King’s Play, but 
did not examine them closely. 

The side troughs were always less noticeable and sometimes absent. 

It is perhaps strange that they should have survived at all, and their 
presence shows that the sides of the valleys, after being trimmed at the 
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foot by-the plough, must have become grassed over before ploughing 
ceased, because bare chalk would certainly have weathered and filled 
up the side ditches. 
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Sections of flat-bottomed narrow valleys at the base of the 
chalk escarpment near Cherhill. 


The diagrams illustrate the different varieties of this valley-bottom 
cultivation. Fig. (1) a, b, andc, are sections taken at different points 
down the same valley, which slopes uniformly at 9 degrees from top to 
bottom. It is the valley already mentioned where the central furrow 
is prolonged onto the open downs above. 

(la) is the section across the top, just above where it has been 
affected by up-and-down ploughing. The only thing to notice in it is 
the presence of the central trough. 
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(1 b) is a section twenty yards lower down, where the up-and-down 
ploughing has begun and has cut into the two sides. 

(1 c) is another section 50 yards below. The valley then takes a 
slight bend and joins the main valley 130 yards below this section. 

The central trough is from three to four feet wide at the top, one foot 
or a little less at the bottom, and five or six inches deep. The side 
troughs are a little less. 

Fig. (2) is the section across another branch valley only 70 yards 
long, which descends at a slope of 10 degrees. The central trough is 
only about two inches deep, but is carried right through from top to 
bottom. 

Fig. (3) shows the valley into which (2) debouches, sloping at 54 
degrees. The trough is like that of No. (1). 

Fig. (4) is the section of the principal valley, into which (3) debouches. 
The slope is 4 degrees. It is terraced with two steeply-cut lynchets, 
and the central trough is two inches deep. 

Fig. (5) illustrates the rare instance of four instead of three troughs 
with an overall width of 21 yards. The valley descends steeply, but 
the gradient and sides were neither of them measured, as were all the 
others. It belongs to the Cherhill system which may possibly be earlier, 
for these Cherhill valleys are less sharply cut and the troughs less con- 
spicuous or absent. 

The turf looks primeval, but cannot be very old, for Dr. E. Cecil 
Curwen tells me that the king furrow is essentially a feature of heavy- 
soil cultivation and unlikely to be earlier than medizval times. Mr. 
Brooks (Address to the British Association 1930) supposes the 13th and 
14th centuries to have been exceptionally wet, and perhaps the low 
lying arable near Heddington was then temporarily abandoned in 
favour of the steep and better drained valleys of the hillside. 
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NOTES ON MS. RECORDS WHICH THROW LIGHT ON 
fHE HISTORY OF THE FABRIC OF PARTS OF 
LACOCK CHURCH. 


By F. H. HInrTOon. 


There is preserved a book of the Accounts and Memoranda of the 
Lacock parish officers, including those of the Churchwardens from 1583 
to 1821. This book as far as can be ascertained had never been tran- 
scribed and probably never more than cursorily examined until 1924; 
since then a full transcript of its contents has been made by me. 

In a paper, ‘“‘ Notes on Lacock Church ’’, read by the late Mr. C. H. 
Talbot which afterwards appeared in W.A.M., xxviii, 342, he expressed 
his opinions regarding the history of that part of the Church which he 
called ‘“‘an annexe ”’ on the west side of the South Transept. Iam not 
aware that Mr. Talbot ever subsequently expressed a change in his 
opinions. 

The part of the Paper referring to the annexe is as follows :— 

*“An annexe on the west side of the south transept may have 
been built in the time of Charles II, but there had been an older 
building there of less projection, perhaps a porch ”’. 

In a footnote to this passage Mr. Talbot wrote: 

‘““ This was supposed by Canon Jackson to have been formerly 
an ‘ancient house’ attached to the Church, and afterwards thrown 
into it. I believe this to be altogether a mistake.’’ Mr. Ponting 
also says (Wilts Arch. Mag., xxiv, 164) ‘ The building which was 
erected westward of the south transept early in the seventeenth 
century appears to have been a dwelling house of three stories, 
with an outside door, and the opening between it and the aisle is 
modern’. The doorway, however, appears to be a fifteenth 
century doorway re-used ; it resembles work at Bewley Court. The 
opening into the Church I believe to be of the same date as the 
building itself. In the annexe was formerly a gallery approached 
by a staircase, both removed in 1861. It belonged to Bowden 
House, and that fact, suggests a possible explanation of the build- 
ing itself, for there was once in Lacock Church a monument of 
considerable size and importance to George Johnson, Esq., of 
Bowden House, who died in 1683. . . . The Johnson vault, 
however, is in the south aisle where is a monumental tablet to the 
Bishop ’”’ (i.e., James Johnson successively Bishop of Gloucester 
and Worcester). 

The 1583—1821 book does not help us to fix the date of the building, 
but it shows that Mr. Talbot’s opinion that it may have been built in 
the time of Charles II and his suggestion that originally there may 
have been some connection between it and Bowden House were 
incorrect. It is chiefly from memoranda concerning the allotment of 
sittings in the Church that the facts can be obtained. 

There are records of such allotments during the period, 1612—-1721, 
consisting of some 110 memoranda, a single memorandum sometimes 
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recording the granting of sittings to five or more persons. Nine 
memoranda of 1619 are of special importance in considering the history 
of the ‘‘ annexe ”’ for it was then that sittings in what was called the 
“New Yle’’ were first allotted. A tie beam at the west end of the 
south aisle has on it the date, 1617, which was probably the year in 
which the span roof was removed and replaced by the present roof. 

On finding the 1619 references to the ‘‘ New Yle’’, I at first concluded 
that the then recent work on the south aisle had been such as to have 
caused it to be called the New Aisle, but other contemporary memo- 
randa show that the ‘‘ New Yle”’ and the south aisle were not identical. 
In none of the records of the 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries is the 
word “‘aisle’’ applied to the north and south aisles; when a seat in 
either is referred to, it is spoken of as the first (or second, etc.) seat 
“furthest north or << furthest south .;.07 <7on) the norem (om soutin) 
side, elg.) “= .- . ‘the first seat towards the bodye ot the Church ia 
the sixth-Pew on the North side) =. 7 On the other hand, the 
word, “‘ aisle’’ is applied to the South Transept (the ‘‘ Lackham aisle ’’), 
to the chapel to the north of the Chancel, and to the annexe (the 
“New Yle”’). 

In the 1619 memoranda and in those of 1629—30 are recorded the 
allotment of seats in the ‘“‘New Yle’’. It should be noted that in 
each memorandum the word, ‘“‘room’’, has two distinct meanings, 
viz., first, a single sitting in a seat or pew, and second, the upper room 
or gallery and the lower room or ground floor,’’ e.g. ‘“‘. . . the inner 
roome of the foremost seate in the lower roome of the New Yle.. . ”’, 
and. {= = the next 100me to-the bodye or the «@hurchesiae tine 
the midalle seate of the upper roome in the New Yle ak 

There were at that time three seats in the gallery and Tones « on ibs 
ground floor. The seats did not face the body of the Church but east- 
wards as is shown by the fact that the sitting at one end of each seat 
or pew is spoken of as ‘“‘ next the body of the Church ;’’ the foremost 
seat or pew is described as that ‘‘next unto Mr. Robert Baynard’s 
Ile ’’’ (the South Transept) ; one entry is in respect of “’ the first Roome 
next the body of the Church in the second seate westward in the upper 
roome of the newe Ile’’. There appear to have been in each seat or 
pew only four or five sittings, and it is therefore evident that the seats 
did not extend to the south wall of the ‘‘ annexe ”’; the remaining space 
was probably occupied by the staircase and gangway, and, on the 
ground floor, by a vestry, as is shown by the Architect’s specification 
for the 1861 ‘‘ Restoration ’’. 

That Mr. Talbot was in error in supposing that the ‘“‘annexe’’ was 
built as late as the time of Charles II is proved by the fact that it was 
in use as part of the interior of the Church as early as 1619. 

His suggestion that a possible explanation of the building itself is to 
be found in the fact that the gallery belonged to Bowden House, would 
not have been made had Mr. Talbot been acquainted with the memo- 
randa concerning the sittings. The 1619 memoranda record the 
allotting of seats in the ‘“‘ New Yle’’ to women only, usually married 
women, some of whom are shown to have lived in parts of the parish 
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distant from the Bowden area. (As far as can be ascertained from the 
records, men and women did not occupy the same pews in Lacock 
Church except when whole pews were allotted as family pews or were 
assigned to particular houses.) That the annexe was in 1619 part of 
the interior of the Church used for seating women living in various 
parts of the parish does not support Mr. Talbot’s suggestion that the 
Johnsons of Bowden House may have originated the building. More- 
over the Johnsons, if at Bowden as early as 1619, were then there as 
tenants only. (See ‘‘ Notes ona Remarkable House at Chippenham 


and the Successive Houses at Bowden Park ”’ by Mr. Talbot. W.A.M., 
Xxxix., p. 111.) ‘In the footnote to Mr. Talbot’s ‘‘ Notes on Lacock 
Church ”’ he stated thatthe Johnson vault is in the south aisle, ‘‘ where 
is a monumental tablet to Bishop Johnson’’. Yet in his Notes on the 
Remarkable house at Chippenham and on Bowden House he wrote that 
the lost important monument of the Johnsons ‘‘ must have stood in 
that added portion of Lacock Church which adjoins the South Transept 
under which is the old burial vault of the owners of Bowden’’. Both 
statements cannot be true and that the former is the one more likely to 
DewcoLrect, is “shown by a memoranduim of 1719,“ -. °..-. ‘y® lower- 
most pue upon Mr. Johnson’s”’ was allotted to Mr. Thos. Colborn, of 
Notton, for ever; again, in 1721 ‘‘ the lowermost pue but one on Mr. 
Johnson’s vault ’’ was granted to Mr. Geo. Johnson; it was to the 
seats furthest east and furthest west in the nave and north and south 
aisles that the terms ‘‘ uppermost ” and ‘‘ lowermost ’’ were respectively 
applied, and the existing mural tablet of the Johnsons is in that part 
of the south aisle which would have been called ‘‘ lowermost ”’. 

inemeaniest, reference to: the association of the “annexe ’ -with 
Bowden House is in a memorandum of 1719 allotting ‘‘y® South 
Callen aerera io). tO. isenjaminy Stylesy: Esqiu's .. 2... >. to 
his house for ever’’. Styles was then the owner of Bowden. 

Canon Jackson’s opinion, referred to in Mr. Talbot’s footnote, that 
the annexe was formerly ‘‘an ancient house”’ attached to the Church 
is perhaps supported by a statement issued with the appeal made in 
1861 for subscriptions to meet the cost of the restoration of the Church. 
That statement gave some details of the work proposed to be done and 
included the removing of the gallery ‘‘in that part called the Cottage’. 
It is unlikely that the name, The Cottage, would have been used in an 
appeal to the parishioners unless they habitually called the annexe 
‘‘ the cottage’”’ ; and the use of the name would suggest a tradition of a 
former purpose and condition of the building. 

The discussion of such architectural and structural details of the 
““annexe’’ as may perhaps throw light on its original purpose and its 
history before 1619 (the date of the earliest records of its use) lies out- 
side the scope of these Notes, and I do not pretend to have sufficient 
knowledge for such a discussion. I would, however, draw attention to 
evidences of former insertions of joists for two floors: to the doorway 
in the west wall (walled up, probably in 1861) which may have been 
made in 1619 to provide entrance to the gallery ; to the string course 
on the exterior of the wall of the south aisle against which the west 
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wall of the annexe was built, and to the ‘‘ stopping’ of that course 
some 18 inches within the annexe, a stopping which appears to be 
contemporary with the course itself. 


THE CHANCEL AISLE. 


The aisle to the north of the Chancel, called by Mr. Talbot the Lady 
Chapel, contains the tomb of Sir William Sharington. Since 1895, when 
Mr. Talbot wrote his ‘‘ Notes on Lacock Church ’’, the monument in 
memory of Sir John Talbot has been removed, the marble tablet, with 
its inscription, to the chancel, while the canopy, with its carved trophies, 
and the surround now form part of the 1914—18 War Memorial in West 
Street. The north window, which was walled up when the monument 
was placed in the aisle, has been opened up again. 

A footnote to Mr. Talbot’s Notes states that the arms on a shield 
‘‘over the east window, externally, in the base of a niche ’’ now empty, 
are those of Robert Neville, Bishop of Salisbury from 1427 to 1437, and 
that the chapel must therefore have been built during that decade, ‘‘ an 
earlier date in the reign of Henry VI than most persons supposed ”’. 

Had Mr. Talbot been aware that the 1583—1821 manuscript book 
contained memoranda in which the chapel was called the Bonham Aisle, 
he might perhaps, despite the Neville Arms, have less confidently fixed 
so early a date for the building. 

In 1631 permission was given “ unto Richard Vizer tositt in 
the Bonhams Yle’’. In 1639 ‘‘ the first seate in the third pewe fone 
the North window fg Bonhams Ile ”’ was granted to James Liddal, gent. 
(Liddal was steward to Dame Olive Stapleton, the patron and lay 
rector.) A memorandum of 1640 records ‘“‘ thatt in the yeare 1639: 
thatt when Richard Gryst and John Smith were churchwardens: the 
Ile called Bonhams Ile was repaired att the costs and chardges of dame 
Oliffe Stapleton widdowe and soe shall continue att the chardge of her 
& her heires for ever. The chardge then laid forthe by the saide 
Churchwardens att thatt tyme upon the saide Ile wie £2. 6s. 1d. wch. 
was paid unto them by James Liddal her servant’’. In at least one 
memorandum the aisle is called ‘‘ the Lady Oliffe Sanieion's Tle ’’, and 
that memorandum puts beyond doubt which part of the church is re- 
ferred to ; the Bonham’s or Lady Olive’s or Talbot chapel] had been 
shut off from the north transept by the walling up of the arch and in 
the wall was a Renaissance doorway. In 1610 one person was given a 
sitting in the transept ‘‘in the seate next to the doore entering into the 
Ladye Oliffe Stapletons Ile ” 

That the name, Bonham, should have been associated with the aisle 
is remarkable. The Manor of Wick was held by the Crokes of Hazel- 
bury, Box, and Mr. G. J. Kidston in his ‘ History of the Manor of 
Hazelbury ”’ states that in 1475 “(a certain John Bonham married 
Anne, the elder daughter of John Croke II”’. This Bonham was of 
Dorset. The marriage settlement is quoted in full by Mr. Kidston and 
shows that John Croke settled upon Bonham and his wife an annuity 
‘‘ owt of hys manors of Wyke and Box’’. Bonham, says Mr. Kidston, 
‘‘seems to have obtained such complete eontrol of the Croke property 
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that he ousted his father-in-law from Wick, installing the old man at 
Hazelbury ’’. Miss Talbot tells me that she has been told by the late 
Mr. C. H. Talbot that the aisle was originally connected with Wick 
Manor. In one of the tracery lights of the east window is the letter 
““W ”’, which may refer to the Manor. If the aisle is of the decade, 
142787, it was probably built by a member of the Croke family which 
held not only the Wick Manor but also lands in Notton, Nash Hill, and 
Bewley—all within the parish of Lacock. If this was the case, it is 
difficult to understand why the name Bonham rather than Croke 
should have been given to the aisle. 

On the other hand, if the aisle or chapel was built by Bonham, it 
could not be of an earlier date than 1475, when on his marriage he came 
to Wick, and the date would probably lie between 1475 and 1482, for 
in the latter year, when John Croke II died, Bonham removed to 
Hazelbury. The style of architecture suggests 1475—1482 rather than 
1427—37. 

The Rev. R. St. John B. Battersby, whom I consulted respecting the 
arms on the shield referred to by Mr. Talbot, kindly met me at the 
church and verified the arms as being those of Neville ; he is of opinion 
that the niche, of which the human figure with shield forms an integral 
part, probably was originally occupied by the effigy of Bishop Robert 
Neville. Had the statue of a canonised saint filled the niche, we might 
expect that the symbol usually associated with that saint, rather than 
the diocesan’s coat of arms, would be found at the base. 

Robert Neville, a grandson of John of Gaunt, was only thirty-three 
years of age when in January, 1438, he was translated from Salisbury 
to Durham. According to the Dictionary of National Biography, he 
did not distinguish himself as bishop in either see. When only nine 
years of age he had been collated to a prebend in the collegiate church 
of St. Andrew, Auckland, at ten years to a prebend in York, and at 
nineteen to one in Lincoln Cathedral. In 1427 he was made Bishop of 
Salisbury and received a dispensation being then only twenty-three. 

It is possible that the aisle was built by Croke between 1427 and 1437 
and that the niche was occupied by a statue of the young bishop (which 
would appear to us in these days fulsome flattery). If, on the other 
hand, John Bonham was the founder (1475—82) such a memorial would 
have been a post mortem one, for Neville had died in 1457. 

Thus it may be said that in support of Mr. Talbot’s opinion as to the 
date of the aisle is the Neville coat of arms, while the association of 
Bonham’s name with the aisle together with the style of architecture 
suggests a date some fifty years later than that fixed by Mr. Talbot. 

When Sir Wm. Sharington purchased the abbey buildings and lands, 
he acquired with them the Lacock advowson and rights and responsi- 
bilities in respect of the chancel and aisle. The aisle must therefore 
have appertained to the abbey before its dissolution. I have not been 
able to ascertain whether there is preserved in the abbey cartulary any 
record showing how and from whom the rights in the aisle were acquired. 
If such record is in existence it might perhaps throw light on the earlier 
history of this part of the church. 
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Mr. Talbot referred to the tracery lights of the east window of the 
aisle which has much of the original coloured glass in situ. At different 
times glass has been inserted to take the place of missing portions. 
When examining the window I found that one small tracery light is 
occupied by a quarry of about 4-inch diagonals which bears a coat of 
arms in coloured glass (argent 2 Glazier’s nipping irons in saltire and 4 
nails sable). The shield is surmounted by a lion guardant, and below 
on a scroll is the date 1589. Mr. Battersby recognised the coat as that 
of the Worshipful Company of Glaziers. The date 1589 bears no re- 
lationship to that of the old glass, and probably the quarry was origin- 
ally in another window in Lacock church or elsewhere and was inserted 
here as being of a suitable size to fill the space. 


AN INTERESTING GROTESQUE. 

Mr. Talbot drew the attention of the members of the Society to a 
grotesque on the exterior of the north clerestory—the head of a man 
in whose mouth is what appears to be a tobacco pipe, although the 
work is of the early fifteenth century, nearly 200 years before the intro- 
duction of tobacco into England. I made close examination of the 
grotesque expecting to find that the pipe would prove to be some 
obsolete musical wind instrument, but I found to my puzzlement that 
it is a representation of a clay pipe. The riddle was, however, solved 
for me by an article on ‘‘Clay Pipes in England ’”’, by F. C. White, 
which appeared in The Listener of March 30th, 1938. This article 
showed that clay pipes were used, especially by rustics, for smoking 
various herbs long before the introduction of tobacco. 


THE DATE OF THE STEEPLE. 

Although Mr. Talbot stated that the spire is of later date than the 
tower, he did not suggest what that date was. On oneof the pinnacles 
of the tower, probably added at the same time as the spire, is the 
date 1604. Christopher Barrett and Wm. Bushe were the church- 
wardens from November, 1603, until May, 1606, and in their account 
rendered at the close of their wardenship is the note :— 

‘The Charges of the newe steeple £30 
“The bell at that tyme £4”’. 


wardens’ Books). 


William Bayly 

Katherine his wife 

Harry, his sonne 

Elizabeth, his daughter 

Sarah Bayly, his daughter 

Grace Sheppard his servt. 

George Gerrard, school- 
master 

Millicent his wife 

Jane Perman his servt. 

Joane Hellier his servt. 

John Davis 

Samuell Berjewe 

Wittm. Eatman 

William Watts 

Thomas Embory 

John Doulin 

William Brothers 

Thomas Fry 

Lidia his wife 

Thomas Cobourne 

Joane his wife 

Walter Shadwell 

Matthew Shadwell 

John Coward 

Mellior his wife 

John his sonne 

Mellior his daughter 

Hester Sanger wid. 

Edward Mills 

Richard Williams 

William Clement 

Edmund Hininge 

Honour his wife 

Ann Clement his servant 

Mary Sprake 

Mary Hininge 

Edmund Hininge 

Margrett Baron 

Lucy Baron & } 

Melior Baron 

Richard White 

Ambros Reade 
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The Names of such inhabitants of the Town and 
Pish. of Mere aforesaid as have contributed towards 
the Redemption of many poor Christians lately 
taken by the Turkish Pirates and beloe an exact 
account of the particular sums of money given by 
them this 20th of November, 1670 (Copied from Church- 
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S 
Mrs. Lucy Glover wid. 2 
Jane James 
William Hardinge 1 
William Smart 
William Barber 
Thomas Getlye 
Thomas Bealinge 
Richard Parratt 
Henry Moulton 
John Illinge 
James Glover 
Richard Brixey 
James Foster 
Thomas Cowly 
John Cleeves 
Jane Blandford 


Walter Alford iI 
John Clement 1 
Thomas Mosely 

Thomas Goffe 

James Westlyr 2 
Thomas Watts and his wife 
William Goffe 2 


Woolstone Bealings 

John Bowene 

Elizabeth his daughter 

Elizabeth his wife 

John Lackson 

Osmund Hill 

John Judge 

Richard Pitman 1 

Robert Pitman 2 

his wife 

Alexander Raddish 

Henry Foster and Lucy his 
wife ] 

Robert Bannister 

George Ball 

Robert Bennett 

William Lack 

Thomas King 1 

Richard Fisher 

Nicholas Berry 
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Edith Ball 

John Fisher 

Robert Howard 

John Stacy 

Joseph Ball 

Thomas Ball 

Margery Bowell wid. 

William Ball 3 

Thomas Getlye 

Edward Lidford 

Francis Albinn wid. 

Hugh Albinn 

Robert Sheppard 

George Abbott 

Henry Maidman 

Thomas Forward 

Bazill Bower wid. 1 

Edward Seagram 1 

Robert Lawrance 

John Coleman 

Edward Burfort 

Henry Clarke, ju. 2 

William Lambe 

Samuel Lambe 

John Welsh 1 

William Hiscock 

Richard Pollorne 

Thomas Rabbett 

Mrs. Elizabeth Dodington 

William Barnard 

Edward Barnard 

Xxofer Butt 

Christopher Alford 1 

John Sheppard 

William Hoopper 

his apprentices 

John Hoopper 

William Twogood 1 

Thomas Twogood 

Woolstone Forward 

Sicily Rogers wid. 

John Gouldesbrough 1 

Mrs. Francis Goddart 2 

Elizabeth Swanton 

Ann Davadge 

Nicholas Bannister 1 

Robert Smart 

Ellioner Hartgill and Ann 
Knowles 

Mary Garland wid. 


Angell Kendy 

John Hardinge 
Thomas Gamlyn 
Henry Clarke sen. 
Alexander Clarke 
Thomas Alford 
Michaell Forward 
Thomas Robbens 
John Clement ju. 
William Chafyn Esq. 
Mrs. Mary Chafyn his wife 
Mr. Thomas his sonne 
Mrs. Lucy Chafyn vid. 
Mrs. Rachel Chafyn 
Wilham Pirking 

Ann Strowd 

Alice Stacy 

Joane Sparrowe 

Amy Watts 

Joane Snooke 
Richard Charleton 
Robte Sheane 

Jo. Abbington Esq. 
Mrs. Elizabeth his wife 
John Russe 

Susan Champion 
Alice Gapper 

Rachel and Ann Greenwell 
Nathaniell Greenwell 
Edmund Lambert 
Thomas Dogerill ju. 
Thomas Harcourt 
Kateyrne Olliver wid. 
Mary Smith wid. 
Richard Smith 

John Joupe ~ 

Ann Joupe 

Peter Sparrowe 
Martha Palmer 

Hugh Illinge 

George Perman 
William Stone — 
Edward Palmer 
William Baker 
Richard Dogerill 
John Farthinge 
William Guyer 
Dorathy Dogerill wid. 
John Hiscock 
Steaphen Dodington gent. 
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William Seagram 
John Matthews 


Sarah Phillipps wid. 
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Ann his daughter 


George Marvin gent. 


Richard Barnard 
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William Skreene 
Ralph Newman 
Faith Harris 
George Stevens 


The Total of all ix li ij 
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s. d. s. d. 
Mary Pitman _ 6 Steven Bell 4 
Thomas Lander 4 Cutbert Sheppard 6 
Edward Coward 6 John Hebditch 6 
Christopher Coward - Joan Hebditch 4 
Augustine Pride 1 0 Joane Deacon 3 
John Forward 6 Mary Bunn wid. 6 
Edward King 2 Sampson Hebditch ~ 
Ann Cox 2 Esther Greenfeild 6 
Phillipp Bridle 6 Richard Maddox 6 
Christopher Curtice 9 Phillipp Calloway 6 
Thomas Curtice 6 William Leusage 6 
Henry Taylor 6 Nathaniell Pocridge ~ 
Dorathy Forward wid. 16 William Baron jun. 2 0 
John Sley 6 Robert Alford | hee 
John Sheppard 6 George Hull 6 
William Foord 1 0 John Smith 6 
William Coxe 1 0 Thomas Taylor - 
George Hoopper 6 Robert Poyntinge 6 
Robert Coward 6 Thomas Bowrne = 
Thomas Lucas 1 0 Mary Ball wid. 6 
Joseph Berjew 1 0 Nicholas Alford 2 
Richard Easton 1 O Osmund Hill, jun. 4 

6 

- 

~ 
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Stonehenge in Pantomime. The literature connected 
with that mysterious megalithic monument of Stonehenge is most ex- 
tensive and various, beginning with the writings of ‘‘ Nennius”’ in the 
9th century A.D., perhaps even earlier. This literature is of many 
kinds, historical, legendary, fabulous, archzological, architectural, and 
even astronomical, but it is not generally known that Stonehenge has 
been associated with the lyrics of a Pantomime. Yet this is the case, 
and there is in the library of the Wilts Archzological Society at Devizes 
a pamphlet with the following title :— 

“The Vocal Parts of an Entertainment call’d ‘ Merlin or The Devil 
of Stone-Henge’”’ as it is perform’d By His Majesty’s Company of 
Comedians at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-Lane. With a Preface con- 
taining a succinct Account of Stone-Henge and Merlin. Written by 
Mr. Theobald, and set to Musick by Mr. Galliard. London 
MDCCXXXIV ”’1 

Mr. Galliard is probably John Ernest Galliard, a musical composer 


- who was born about 1687 and died in 1749 ; Mr. Theobald is undoubtedly 


Lewis Theobald, who lived from 1688 to 1744. 

Theobald, who was a man of letters, minor poet, playwright, and 
Shakespearian editor, was evidently a person of considerable erudition 
and a good classical scholar ; but he was frequently harassed by poverty, 


1 W.A.M., xxxii, 135. : 
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and on such occasions undertook all sorts of literary hack-work. 
Among other things he wrote lines for several pantomimes, at that time 
an innovation at Drury Lane, and the ‘‘ Devil of Stone-Henge’’ was 
one of these, written in 1734. 

The lyrics of this composition are trivial, and somewhat silly, but 
there is an interesting addition to them in the shape of a Preface, which 
gives a short description of Stonehenge containing two items which are 
new to the present writer. The following are some extracts from this 
Preface :— 

‘““ The Scene, in this Entertainment, opens with a Prospect of Stone- 
Henge, a Stupendous Pile of Stone so well known by Name to Thousands 
that have never seen it, and which has employ’d the Enquiries of so 
many learned Antiquaries; it was judged proper to give here some 
little Account of what has been said concerning this celebrated Place ”’. 

He then goes on to give a brief general description of the monument, 
after which he says :— 

‘Tt has been reckon’d among one of the Wonders of our Nation, it 
being unaccountable how such Stones should come there, (as all that 
Country wants ordinary Stones for Building) and by what means they 
were rais’d. It has been the Suspicion of Some on this Account, that 
these Stones never were the Natural Product of any Quarry, but arti- 
ficial ones, composed of fine Sand cemented together by a glutinous 
sort of Matter. This Opinion, however, has been exploded ; and others 
have affirm’d that they are purely natural ’’. 

Theobald next refers to the legend recounted by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth concerning Vortigern and Merlin, to the theories of a Roman 
temple, a Druidical temple, a British triumphal monument raised to 
“* Anaraith ’’, Goddess of Victory, a monument to Boadicea, a burying 
place for British kings, a court of Judicature, a place of meeting to 
treat of War and Peace, a trophy of some Danish victory ; he also 
mentions the suggestion that it is of Phoenician origin ‘‘the Structure 
being of the Tuscan Order, and so purely Italian ’’. 

He then proceeds to repeat another tale, which is a new one to the 
present writer :— 

‘““T must not omit another Tradition, which exceeds all the other 
Accounts in the fabulous part, but which, notwithstanding, has been 
handed down to us with much Monkish Solemnity, and has obtain’d 
Credit thro’ every succeeding Generation. Our British Merlin has been 
accounted the Son of a King’s Daughter’’. (When the child was born 
his mother gave out that the father was an ‘“‘ Incubus ”’ or Demon.) 
‘From the Report of this preposterous Congression, Merlin was con- 
stantly looked upon as the Devil’s Son; and having the Gifts of 
Magick in him by Right of Descent, when his Mother died, he conveyed 
her Body to Salisbury Plains, interr’d her there, and, as a Monument 
in honour of her, erected the Pile call’d Stone-Henge. To make it the 
more Signal, the Cross-Stones are fixed without Mortar or Cement, sup- 
ported only by Tenons and Mortices, and the whole rang’d in so per- 
plexed an Order, that it has not been possible, according to Tradition, 
exactly to number them. Nay, a Baker is said to have brought Loaves 
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in a Cart, and to have placed one on each Stone, and yet to have gone 
away mistaken in his Arithmetick. . . . I observe that in an old 
Play, called ‘ The Birth of Merlin, or The Child hath found his Father ’, 
(said to have been written by Shakespeare and Rowley) this super- 
stitious Opinion finds Countenance ”’. 

Theobald refers to the legend that Merlin had a castle at Merlin’s 
Bury (Marlborough). 

‘Thus much I have thought fit to glean on Both these Subjects ; 
and as a Number of Authors have treated of them, I have chose to give 
the Readers my Collections on Credit, rather than everywhere to make 
a Parade by quoting hard Names, only to shew an Ostentation of 
Reading ’’. 

Theobald was evidently interested in Stonehenge, and must have 
taken considerable pains to collect material for his Preface. The 
discovery of the existence of the Blue Stones was after his time. 
The suggestion that the Sarsen Stones might be artificial, and the tale 
that the monument was erected by Merlin in memory of his mother, 
were previously unknown to me. A. SHAW MELLOR. 


The History of the family of Kington of the 
counties of Wilts and Somerset to which is appended 
the Descent of the family of Barton of Corsley 
House, co. Wilts. Two typed volumes of notes under this title 
have been given to the library by the executors of the late Mr. Kington 
Baker, of Merton Park, co. Surrey. They contain a very large number 
of family notes and pedigrees, from registers, monumental inscriptions, 
wills, &c., of Kingtons living since the 16th century in Gastard, 
Hartham, Showell, Moorgreen and Jaggards, all in Corsham parish ; of 
Beanacre and Whitley and elsewhere in Melksham; of Nash Hill and 
Notton in Lacock; of Thoulston in Upton Scudamore ; of Heywood 
and Westbury Leigh in Westbury; and of Atworth, Fovant and 
Stanton St. Quintin. By far the larger part of the notes are concerned 
with Wiltshire ; but there are also notes on the Kingtons of Somerset 
at Beckington, Mells, Wraxall, &c. It is much to be wished that all 
members of Wiltshire families who possess similar notes of their 
predecessors in the county, would follow Mr. Kington’s example and 
deposit copies of their notes for preservation in the Society’s Library 
at Devizes, 


The occurrence of the Summer Snowflake in 
Wilts. Accorrection. Ina note (p. 235) in the last (December) 
number of the Magazine, on the occurrence of Leucojum cestivum in 
Wilts, it is stated that it is not mentioned in Preston’s Flowering Plants 
of Wilts. I am, however, indebted to a correspondent for calling my 
attention to the fact that this is an error. Preston mentions it on 
p. 299 on the authority of Mr. Richardson as occurring ‘‘ In a swampy 
spot at Ramsbury far from anywhere ”’. Bake G: 
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A Celt from Craig Llwyd. An examination was sometime 
ago made by Mr. R. S. Newall ofa polished stone celt in the Blackmore 
Museum found at North Sway, Hants, in 1868, at a depth of two feet 
in the gravel. Dr. H. H. Thomas, of the Geological Survey, confirmed 
the suggestion that it was a product of the Craig Llwyd Factory near 
Penmaenmawr, in Carnarvon, North Wales. This is an interesting 
addition to the list of implements from that locality found south of the 
Thames—Severn line. The implement is beautifully shaped and 
polished all over and in length 6°8ins., in breadth 3°2ins., and at its 
thickest point 1:4ins. By GULTICK, 


Two Educational Legacies to Bishopstone (N. 
Wilts) and Lockeridge in the 18th Century. Thomas 
Goddard, of Rudlow, in the parish of Box, by his will dated August 
17th, 1703, left the residue of his estate to his executors in trust to 
build a school house at Lockeridge as the churchwardens of Bishopstone 
and his executors may direct, provided the farmers give free carriage 
of stone and slates from Bourton quarry, and all other materials, 
otherwise residue to go to his brother Stephen. The school to be 
finished within two years of my decease. Some good paving and other 
stone to be fetched from Swindon, but the inside walls may be of some 
good white stone. The carter of every team to have some strong beer. 
Part of his books are left to the school at Bishopstone. 

Thomas Goddard, late of London but now of St. Michael’s, near 
Winchester, by his will dated August 8th, 1794, directs his executors 
to raise £600 six months after his decease, out of personal estate and to 
purchase 3% stock in the names of the Vicar of Bishopstone, near 
Highworth, and the Rector of the adjoining parish of Little Hinton to 
buy spelling and other books to give to the poor children, the rest to be 
paid to a schoolmaster appointed to teach the boys and girls of Bishop 
stone to read, write, knit stockings, learn addition and multiplication. 
The girls to sew with their needles. All to be children of little farmers 
under £20 per annum, and children of any of my relations. If the 
master has no wife, to find a proper person to teach knitting and sew- 
ing. The schoolmaster to read prayers, the Catechism, and a sermon 
to the children every Sunday afternoon when there is no service at 
Church. He also leaves for the use of the school ‘“‘ my eight day clock’. 


Chapel at Lackham, in Lacock. Among a bundle of 
documents referring to the restoration of the Parish Church of Lacock, 
a restoration which included that of the South Transept called the 
Lackham Aisle, is one the contents of which are as follows :— 

“That there was an endowed Chapel (with Chaplain presented and 
instituted) at Lackham near Lacock, before the Reformation :— 

ARCHAOLOGICAL PROOFS. 

(No Date) Edward Sweyn charged some land at Lackham which he 
gave to Lacock Nunnery, with (inter alia) an Annual Payment of one 
Penny, to maintain the Lamp of St. Mary in the Chapel of Lackham. 
(New Monasticon. Dugdale). 1308 (2 Edward II) (Transcription by 
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J. E. Jackson from a copy, in his possession, of a Charter in the British 
Museum) Sciant presentes, &c. I John Bluet, Kt. & Lord of Lackham, 
give, &c., to Robert Dele Brigg, Clerk, Two shillings & sixpence of 
annual Rent in my Fee of Lackham to be yearly taken, viz. From 
Matilda Hobekins 18d.; & from John le Colt 12d. for the Messuages, 
&c., wh. they hold of me. Moreover, I have given to y® said Robert 
174 acres of Arable, viz., 6 in Le Leye; 14 on Nethehote, 1 on Cocke- 
legh, 1 at Godelegh cum Rammesbrok, & } an acre at Man’s Lane. 
And at Pewsdon! 1 acre, & at Wynterwell* 1 acre, & on Elridge 2 acres, 
& near the land of dame Hawys in the Inland lacre & near Le Weylete 
1 acre; & on Flexley* 1 acre of meadow called Le Melehamme. To 
Have & To Hold the said Annual Rents with the 174 acres of arable & 
1 of meadow, of me, & my heirs or assigns, To said Robert for term of 
his life freely, quietly & in good peace, Rendering thereout every year 
at the Chapel of the Blessed V. Mary of Lackham Two lbs. of wax, (and) 
to me & my heirs sixpence, for the mess aforesd. And I, y®s* John 
Bluet, will warrant, &c. On testimony whereof, &c., Our seals are 
affixed. Witnesses, Alan Brecon, Alexander de Fraxino (Ashe ?), Wm. 
Thomas, & others. Dat.'2. Edward II.”’ 

(From Additional Charters, No. 1533. Br. Museum.) ‘‘ 1346 John de 
Peyton? (sic) obtained Licence to have a private Chapel in his Manor 
of Lackham in the Parish of Lacock. (Wyvill Register. Sarum) ’’. 


INSTITUTION TO LACKHAM CHAPEL. 
(Taken from the Register of Sarum, as printed in the vol. of ‘“ Wilts 
Institutions’ by Sir Thos. Phillipps.) 


Patron Clerk 
Pee Capel:-Lacham; The King: for the heir Stephen Draper 
1349 of Eleanor Bluet 
1352 Capel Lacham Peter de Cusaunce Walter Fynamour 
situat’ juxta Ld. of y* Manor of on resig: of 
Lacock* Lacham® Stephen Draper 
1410 Cantaria in Philip Baynard Wm. Hunte 
manerio de Ld. of y® Manor of 
Lakham Lakham 


14 marginal note in pencil initialled by Sir John Awdry amends 
‘“Pewsdom ”’ to ‘‘ Pensdown ”’. 

2Names still at or n™ Lackham, J.E.]J. 

3John de Peyton. ‘‘ Most likely Lord of y® Manor pro tem. jure 
uxoris,a Bluet. But I cannot otherwise account for this name Vil Seal ey 
(To this has been added in pencil apparently by Sir John Awdry, 
‘probably Eleanor whose heir is Patron 3 years later ’’.) 

4Situat juxta Lacock. ‘This entry clearly shows that the Chapel 
referred to was not in y® Parish Church, but situate near’’. 

SPeter de Cusaunce. ‘‘ Peter de Cusaunce was certainly L* of ye 
M. jure uxoris, a Bluet”’. F. H. HIntTon. 
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The Hungerbrook at Rockley. This rises in the large 
cellars of Rockley Manor House in a clear stream which runs away 
through a culvert into the park. Some of the old people say that its 
rise foretells war. [Letter from Mrs. Wright wife of the owner of 
Rockley. August, 1937.] 
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WILTSHIRE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | : 


Wessex Wins. By A. G. Street. Faber & Faber, 
1941. Cr. Svo,, pp. 57. This bookisan autobiography of the 
author as a writer. It tells the story of the acceptance by Mr. Hudson, 
Editor of the Salisbury Times of several short articles on Farming sub- 
jects, which caught the attention of Miss Edith Olivier, of Wilton, a 
near neighbour of Mr. Street at Ditchampton Farm, and of how she 
insisted on his writing a book and would take no refusal. The result 
was the writing of ‘‘ Farmers Glory ’’ which was dedicated to Miss 
Olivier, and the author to his astonishment found himself a popular 
author at a single stroke. Requests for short articles poured in. He 
became well-known as a broadcaster, and a lecturer, in which capacity 
he went to Canada and re-visited the scenes of his early life, when he 
left his father’s farm at Ditchampton and worked as a hired man on a 
farm in Manitoba. 

He wrote as his second book a novel in which his heroine was a cow, 
“Strawberry Roan ’’, which in its way proved almost as successful as 
‘Farmers’ Glory’’. The milk round in Salisbury and Wilton which he 
had worked up, to supplement the failing proceeds from the farm in 
the prevailing depression of agriculture was got rid of, and the farm 
was left largely to take care of itself, whilst he wrote twelve books in 
half that number of years, found himselfa member of the Savage Club, and 
as an author, a journalist, a broadcaster and a lecturer, earning a large 
income and with more calls on his writings than he could find time to 
satisfy. So things went on until a thirteenth book was demanded by 
the publishers, and he found himself suddenly unable to write a word, 
obsessed with a superstitious dread of this unlucky number. In other 
words he had overworked himself and was on the verge of an entire 
breakdown. At this juncture a Scottish friend offered to give him 
thirteen pounds on the spot to disprove the legend of ill-luck, a proceed- 
ing which struck him as so remarkable that it had the desired effect at 
once. He cut short his journalistic and broadcasting and _ lecturing 
activities, and threw himself with his old fervour into the improvement 
of the too-long neglected farm, with the result that once more it was 
found worthy of being included in Class A amongst the farms of 
Wilts, and ‘‘ Wessex Wins ’’ was written to tell us a great deal that is 
interesting as to the methods and the rewards of the writer of books 
and of short articles in the papers, as well as of the broadcaster and the 
lecturer on agricultural subjects. But as he began in his first writings 
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so he ends in his last. After all, the land is everything, and in com- 
parision with it such things as books and newspapers are of no account 
whatever. 


Wiltshire Place Names, by H. C. Brentnall. 
Antiquity, March, 1941, pp. 33 to 45. This is a long review of The 
Place Names of Wiltshire, published by the English Place Name 
Society in 1939. Mr. Brentnall points out that the index to the volume, 
good as it is as far as it goes, might have been still fuller in cross 
references and on other points, with great advantage to the use of the 
volume as a whole. The bulk, however, of Mr. Brentnall’s paper deals 
with the -beorghs, and -burhs of Wiltshire. ‘‘ Beorg’”’ which usually 
becomes -borough in Saxon districts, indicates a mound and usually a 
barrow. ‘‘Of these -bovough forms in Wilts about a score are mentioned 
in the volume and there are certainly more. Goldborough is a field 
name in Preshute and Millborough is a barrow in Newton Tony ”’’. 

In many cases ‘‘ Barrow’ has been changed into ~borough when the 
name was transferred from a mound to a settlement as in Bedborough, 
Brokenborough, Woodborough, and Marlborough. In one matter Mr. 
Brentnall makes a gentle protest which certainly finds an echo in the 
breasts of the unlearned when he asks, ‘‘ Need we be so frequently re- 
duced to these hypothetical eponyms’’, or, as the plain man would 
put it, less politely, is it really necessary to invent Saxon personal 
names which are otherwise unknown to exist, in order to avoid the 
necessity of confessing that in many cases we really don’t know, and 
can’t guess, what the derivation of existing place names is. 


Hoard of Barbarous Radiate Coins from Mere, 
Wilts. By H. Mattingley. Numismatic Chronicle, 1934, 
Part IV, p. 300, 2 plates. One hundred barbarous copper coins of very 
small size, imitations of Roman-coins of Tetricus, 267 A.D., found 
about 1870. Probably made in the 5th century after the Romans had 
left Britain. They seem to. have been the currency of the Britons of 
the S.W. in post-Roman times. 


Richard Jefferies: Selections of his Work. By 
Henry Williamson. Faber, 1940, 3/6. This bookisthe 
occasion of an article in The Guardian, January 24th, 1941, entitled 
“The Country Side in Prose ”’, by Eric Parker. The writer 
divides the works of Jefferies into two types, those of Wild Life in a 
Southern County and the Story of my Heart. The reviewer thinks there 
is a third and best, represented by Field and Hedgerow. ‘“‘ This is the 
English Country side in living prose, refined and purified. . . . It 
is the Richard Jefferies which lives and will live ’’. 


And so to Bath. Cecil Roberts. Hodder & 
Stoughton, London, 8/-, pp. 412, 13 illusts. (7 
coloured). This is a readable and well written book of which only 
pages 342 to 413 are concerned with Wiltshire, including Littlecote, 
with of course its legend in the forefront, and the Rudge Roman 
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pavement and cup, Ramsbury, Marlborough and Savernake, where the 
ruinous career of the 4th Marquis and its consequences is a godsend 
to the traveller, Avebury, Calne, and Bowood and Joseph Priestly, 
Corsham and Pickwick, and so to Bath. 


The Drummer of Tedworth. The enlarged 
narrative of the Daemon of Tedworth, or of the 
Disturbances at Mr. Mompesson’s House, caused 
by Witchcraft and the Villainy of the Drummer, 
reprinted from Saducismus Triomphatus, by the 
Rev. Joseph Glanvil, 1682. This is reprinted in full in 
Poltergeists, an Introduction and Examination followed by chosen 
instances. By Sacheverell Sitwell. Faber and Faber, 1940, 8vo., pp. 
419. The Tedworth story fills pp. 214—229, and is one of the eight 
examples of Haunted Houses specially chosen for full description. 

The story is that Mr. Mompesson, of Tedworth House, a magistrate, 
being in Ludgershall saw a man beating a drum in the street, and was 
told that he was demanding money from people on the strength of a 
warrant signed by Sir William Cawley and Col. Ayliff of Gretenham. 
Mr. Mompesson knowing these gentlemen’s handwriting, demanded to 
see the warrant, which he found, as he suspected, to be a forgery. He 
accordingly ordered the constable to take the drummer to be dealt 
with by a magistrate and to deposit his drum at Tedworth House. This 
was done and the man was convicted at Salisbury Assizes and sent to 
gaol. From this time for many months in 1662 and 1663 Tedworth 
House was plagued by continual noises, thumping and banging on 
doors and beds, chairs and furniture being moved about, children 
frightened at night, mysterious lights, and all manner of strange 
manifestations, which were known through the whole neighbourhood, 
and numbers of people witnessed them. These things could not be 
explained, and were universally regarded as due to witchcraft practised 
in spite, by the Drummer, on account of the loss of his drum. 


The Devizes Mayoralty. Its pains and pleasures 
and penalties in former years. By B. Howard 
Cunnington. Two articles on events in the history of the Devizes 
Mayoralty, printed in successive issues of the Waultshive Gazette in 
January, 1941. Contests for the possession of the mace between 
rival Mayors; the relations between the Mayor and the Governor of 
the Castle; the penalty for refusing to take the office ; the Duties of the 
Mayor at different periods, and the payments he received. These and 
many other items make up an interesting article. 


Romano - British Disc - brooches derived from 
Hadrianic Coin types. By R. G. Goodchild. 4niti- 
quaries’ Journal, xxi., pp. 1—8. During the excavation of a Roman 
Bath House at Wiggonholt, Sussex, in April, 1937, a Disc-brooch was 
found closely paralelled by the three examples found by Mr. R. Nan 
Kivell at Cold Kitchen Hill in Brixton Deverill and given by him with 
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the rest of his collection to the Society’s Museum, and illustrated in 
The Museum Catalogue, Part II, 1934, p. 128, fig. 23. These three Cold 
Kitchen brooches have been carefully examined together with the 
Wiggonholt examples. A _ careful scrutiny showed that the four 
brooches were identical in design and the existence of two horses was 
confirmed, whilst the ‘‘ crouching enemy ’’ of the Cold Kitchen Hill 
examples turned out to be the imperial eagle. Thus shorn of their 
reputed fourth-century features the Cold Kitchen Hill brooches can no 
longer lay claim, even typologically, to a late date and since they are 
identical with the Wiggonholt brooch they must belong unquestion- 
ably to the second century A.D. The model followed by the brooch 
makers is apparently the series of sestertii issued by the Emperor 
Hadrian in A.D. 134—7 in honour of the provincial armies. Enlarged 
photographs of the three Cold Kitchen disc plates as well as a recon- 
struction of the design are given in The Journal. 


Accounts of the Parliamentary Garrisons of 
Great Chalfield and Malmesbury, 1645—-1646. 
Edited by J. H. P. Pafford, Sub-Librarian of the 
National Central Library. Devizes, 1940. Large 
8vo., cloth, pp. 112. Index, map and three facsimiles of pages of the 
MS. 

This, the second issue of publications by the Record Branch of the 
Society, is an edition of two MS. account books of the garrisons of 
Chalfield and Malmesbury, now in the Public Record Office. They are 
in the handwriting of William Tarrant who was ‘ Receiver’’ or 
‘‘Collector’’ for the Chalfield Garrison, January to June, 1645, and 
of the Malmesbury Garrison from October, 1645, to August, 1646. On 
the 24th February, 1643, Parliament passed an ordinance “‘ For the 
speedy raising and levying of money for the maintenance of the army 
raised by the Parliament’’. Wiltshire was taxed at £725 per week, the 
levy to be in force for three months. All persons with incomes over 
£10 were to be taxed. Collectors levied the tax in person assisted by 
the tithing man, and if necessary supported by the army. 

On February 24th, 1643, the committee men to supervise the assessment 
and collection of the tax in Wilts were Sir Edward Hungerford, Sir Ed. 
Bainton, Sir Nevill Pool, Sir John Evelyn, Edward Bainton, Ed. 
Tucker, Edward Goddard, Alex Thistlethwaite, Junr., Ed. Poore (? 
Poole), Thos. Moore, Ed. Ashe, and Rob. Jennour. On the 3rd May, 
1643, Sir Edward Hungerford and Ed. Goddard of Vpham, were 
appointed to speed up the collection. 

On the Ist July, 1644, these names were added: Philip, Earl of 
Pembroke, Denzill Hollis, Alex. Popham, Walter Long, Rob. Nicholas, 
Thos. Hodges, Phil. Smith, John Ash, Sir John Danvers, Edmund 
Ludlow, Thos. Bennet of Norton, Walton Poole, John Goddard, Hen. 
Hungerford, Robert Hippisly, Edmund Warneford, Rob. Long of 
Southwick, Thos. Goddard, Will. Sadler, John Read of Porton, Rob. 
Stoakes, Humphrey Ditton, John Dove, Rich. Hill, Ed. Brown, Rob. 
Talboys, Thos. Bailey, Will. Jessy. Ree 
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In July, 1644, the following were added to the committee: Will., 
Earl of Salisbury, Phil, Earl of Pembroke, Charles, Ld. Cranborne, Sir 
Francis Popham, Rich. Whytehead, Thos. Moore, Ed. Martin, Gabriel 
Martin, Rob. Long of ;Whaddon, Ed. Stokes, Rich. Talboys, Rich. 
Gifford, Rob. Good, Rob. Brown. 

These taxes could be paid either in money or in kind, or by labour, 
and poor people mostly paid by the latter. The collector for both 
garrisons and the compiler of both the accounts here printed was 
William Tarrant ; the treasurer for Wilts in 1646 was James Goddard. 

The Wilts committee was divided into two sections, one sitting at 
Malmesbury and Chalfield, the other in the Salisbury district at Faulston 
or Falston House in Bisphopstone. It was this committee whose pro- 
ceedings were partly printed under the title of The Falstone Day Book, 
by J. Waylen, in W.A.M., xxvi, 343—391. All sorts of interesting 
matters are brought to light from the accounts, a whole page of the 
prices of commodities for instance, ale 4s.—5s. a barrel; bacon 4d.— 
44d: a lb.; beef 2d. a lb.; beer 2s. 6d.—6s. a barrel; bullock £3—{6; 
butter 4d.—5d.alb.; candles 4d. a lb.; cheese, 2d.—3d.a lb.; chicken 
24d.—4d. each; cow £3; glass, a venice for beer or wine, 4$d.; hay, 
load, 13s.—20s.; horse £1—£4 5s.; musket 5s.; nails, 100 of, 1s.; oats, 
a bushel, 1s.—ls. 6d.; peas, bushel, 2s. 4d.; pepper, 4-lb., ls. 4d.; pig, 
a porker, 15s. 7d.; tobacco pipes, a gross, ls. 6d.; pistols, two cases of, 
£2; sheep 7s. 6d.—lls. 6d.; soap 5d.—6d. a lb.; straw, load, 10s.; 
sugar ls. 4d. a lb.; turkey, 3s.; wheat Is. 10d.—3s. 8d. a bushel ; wine, 
sack, ls. 6d. a quart. 

The particulars of salaries and wages paid include the following :— 
Officers’ weekly salaries, Captain £2 12s. 6d.; Lieut. £1 8s.; Ensign 
£1 ls.; Quartermaster £1 15s.; Chaplain 40s. a month. Carpenter 6d. 
—lIs.a day; gunsmith 10s. a week; farm worker 3s.—3s. 9d. a week ; 
sawyer 6d. a day ; thresher 4d.—44d. a day ; tiler Is. a day ; washing 
table linen Ils 6d. a week. The 40 pages of Introduction contain in 
this way every atom of tabulated information that the accounts can be 
made to yield. 

The contributions to the Chalfield Garrison came from Semington, 
West and Steeple Ashton, Bradley and Southwick, Bradford, S. Wraxall, 
Broughton, Monkton Farleigh, Leigh and Woolley, Atworth, Winkfield 
and Trowle, Winsley and Stoake, Melksham, Beanacre, Woolmer, 
Blackmore and Canhold, Woodrew, Whitley and Shaw, Seend, 
Hilperton and Whaddon, Trowbridge, Studley, Little Trowle, Staverton. 

Those paid to the Malmesbury Garrison were from Malmesbury, 
Brokenborough, Foxly and ‘‘ Bremnam’’, Newnton, Kemble and 
Ewen, Poole, Ashley, Oaksey, Hankerton and Cloatly End, Crudwell, 
Escott and Chedgloe, Charlton, Garsdon, Milborne, Brinkworth, 
Grittenham, Dauntsey and Smythcott, Lea and Cleaverton, Somerford 
Magna and Parva, Seagry, Sutton Benger, Draycott Cerne, Stanton 
QOuintyn, Hullavington, Norton, Rodborne, Corston, Burton Hill, 
Easton Percie, Coale and West Parkes, Calne, Whetham, Whitley and 
Beversbrooke, Stocke, Stockley, Blackland, Caulston, Cherril, Heading- 
ton; Yatesbury, Studley, Eastmanstreet, Quemerford, Barwicke, 
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Compton Bassett, Keynton St. Michaell’s, Langley Burrell, Christian 
Malford, Grittleton, Nettleton, Box, Cullerne, N. Wraxall, West Kine- 
ton, Littledrew (Littleton Drew), Aldrington (Alderton), Liddalymore 
(Leigh Delamere), Luckington, Sheerston Magna, Pinckney, Sopworth, 
Easton Grey, Kingswood, Surrenden, Chippenham, Corsham, Bremble, 
Lacocke, Combe, Longley Burrell, Tetherton and Kellawaies, Stanley 
and Nethermore, Slaughtenford, Yeaton Kennell, Allington, Harnish 
(Hardenhuish), Avon, Pewsham, Bitson (Biddeston), Wootton Bassett, 
Lydiard Treygooze, Hillmarton, Lyneham, Cleeve Pepper, Binol, 
Tockenham Wicke, Elcombe, Overtowne, Ufcott, Salthropp, West 
Tockenham, Corton, Chisselden, Draycott, and Hodson. 

The family names most frequently mentioned in the Index are Eyre, 
Goddard, Jones, Long, Moore, Nicholas, Pudsey and Stokes. The 
occupier of Gt. Chalfield Manor was Lady Anne Eyre, 3rd wife and 
widow of Sir William Eyre who died in 1629. The garrison consisted 
of a troop of horse, a troop of dragoons, and two companies of foot, 
probably 200 to 260 men and 130 horses. It was a sort of outpost of 
the larger Malmesbury garrison, and the King’s forces held points quite 
near to it. A good sketch of the fluctuations of the war, civ. 1645 is 
given, with an account of the movements before the capture of Sir 
James Long’s Regiment of 300 Cavalry. 

Great Chalfield Manor was bought by Sir Richard Gurney, Ld. Mayor 
of London, from Sir John Eyre in 1631 subject to the life interest of 
Lady Anne, widow of Sir William Eyre, who was the occupier of the 
house at the time of the Civil War. In 1649 the house was bought by 
Thos. Hanham, of Wimborne Minster. 

Waylen states that the house was ruined during the siege, but the 
editors argue that this could not be so, for the prices paid for the house 
before and after the war show that it could not have been seriously 
damaged. 

An entry in the accounts for ‘“‘ Beer fot to the Garrison when Goring 
was about to beleaguer it ’’ shows that there was some sort of un- 
successful siege. The Malmesbury Garrison changed hands six times 
during the war, having been finally captured by Col. Edward Massey, 
the Parliamentary Governor of Bristol, in May, 1644. 

The accounts of the Malmesbury Garrison cover the six months, 
October, 1645, to March, 1646. The average number of the garrison at 
Malmesbury was about 600 Foot with about 400 Horse, Dragoons and 
Gunners. At Lechlade there were about 160 men in garrison. The 
disbandment of Massey’s troops after the war was difficult. Whitelocke, 
on June 18th, 1646, speaks of ‘‘ A Petition of the Committee of Wilts 
of the robberies and cruelties of the forces under Major-General Massey 
quartered in those parts so that none could travel, nor remain in their 
houses with safety’. Parliament accordingly ordered them to Ireland. 


Report on Mollusca from the Pebbly Sand below 
the Roach Bed at Swindon. By W. J. Arkell, 


M.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. Reprint from Proceedings of the Geologists’ 
Association, Vol. LI, Pt. 4, 1940; 8vo., pp. 385—399, 4 illusts. 
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Twenty-one species of gasteropods from bed 9 at the Town Gardens 
Quarry, Swindon, are described here, five are definitely of freshwater 
origin. The remaining fourteen species are all of marine origin, and 
are known from the Portland Beds or Kimmeridge Clay of the S. of 
England or the Boulonnais. There are four newly-named species. All 
are fully described and the unusual circumstance of marine and fresh- 
water types being found together in the same formation is discussed at 
some length. ‘‘ The bed may be either marine or freshwater, but is 

without autochthonous fossils, the marine forms having been intro- 
duced by derivation and the freshwater forms by streams. It 
follows that the age of the bed is that of the freshwater fossils and 
not that of the marine; therefore, if the freshwater fossils have 
time significance, Purbeckian and, most likely, Middle Purbeckian ”’. 


The Report of the Marlborough College Nat. 
Hist. Society for the year 1938, No. 87. This is a 
solid number of 160 pages. The results of some diggings on the site of 
St. Margaret’s Priory near the Railway Station, showed the site of the 
Cemetery with several skeletons, and fragments of 13th and 14th century 
tiles and glass. A list of birds shows 107 species observed during the 
year, including Dunlin, Greenshank, Goosander, Quail, Greenland 
Wheatear (probably) but not a single record of Landrail during the 
year. There is an obituary notice, with an excellent portrait of the 
late Edward Meyrick, and an account of the invaluable work that he 
did for the College Nat. History Society, and his worldwide reputation 
as the greatest living authority on the microlepidoptera, to which he 
owed his election to the Royal Society. 

A very full handlist of the coleoptera of the district, filling 32 pages 
of small print and containing 919 species, with the localities where they 
occurred. Very little collecting of beetles has been done since 1905, 
when the number of recorded species was 819. This is probably the 
only list of coleoptera published in the county of Wilts. 

A similar full list of the microlepidoptera with the locality where 
found, and the food of the larva fills 29 pages. Then follows a paper 
by H. C. Brentnall, F.S.A., on the Saxon Bounds of Overton, pp. 116 
—136. He shows that West Overton, as it is officially called, consists 
of the two separate manors or tithings of East and West Overton, the 
boundaries of which are given in the two Saxon charters of the 10th 
century with which Dr. Grundy dealt. Dr. Grundy did not realise this 
and regarded the boundaries as given in the two charters as belonging 
to one and the same land item only, and was thus led astray in his 
identification of many of the boundary marks mentioned in the charters. 
Mr. Brentnall gives his own interpretation of these marks in consider- 
able detail in this valuable paper. ‘‘Clay Tobacco Pipes found in 
Marlborough’’, by A. H. Macdonald, pp. 137—141, with two pages of 
illustrations of the pipes and their makers’ marks, is a useful note. 

Ditto for the year 1939, No. 88, 1940. Thisisa 


much thinner number than the last. It contains an admirable hand- 
list by Mr. Peirson of all the birds ever recorded as occurring in the 
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district, with notes on their present common occurrence or rarity and 
the locality and the date when the rarer visitors occurred. It is noted 
that the Landrail, formerly common, had vanished by 1923. The chief 
winter roost of the Rooks is near Rockley, and that of the Starlings 
is near Aldbourne. A special count of the number of pairs of 
Redshanks nesting on the Kennet between Axford and Fyfield showed 
25 or 26 in 1939 against 32 in 1931. The heronry in the Forest at 
Ouselett had four nests occupied in 1939. In the entomological section, 
a considerable amount of work was done on insects other than the 
lepidoptera. 


Farming and Foxhunting (from the Seventies to 
1940). By Charles W. Whatley. London, Vinton 
& Co., 1941. Cr. 8vo., pp. xi + 180, 6 illustrations. 

The title of this book rather suggests that it is concerned entirely 
with the attitude towards hunting of the average farmer, but its scope 
is very much wider than this. Hunting indeed only comes into the 
picture in pages 104—180 at the end of the book. In these pages, 
however, Mr. Whatley examines very thoroughly and fairly the two 
sides of the question, the amount of damage that the farmer sustains 
in the way of broken fences, damaged crops, and the depredations of 
foxes on poultry, on the one hand; and on the other, the amount of 
money that the existence of the Hunt brings directly or indirectly to 
the farmer’s pocket, apart from the fact that the majority of the farm- 
ing community takes a wholehearted interest itself in the sport afforded 
by the Hunt. He calculates that it costs £1,250 per annum to run a 
pack for one day’s hunting a week, and that as there are about 150 
packs of hounds in England and Wales their upkeep costs about half a 
million pounds a year, and that the total expenditure on hunting 
annually is about twelve millions. He maintains that a large slice of 
this directly or indirectly finds its way into the farmer’s pocket. He 
gives a Sketch of the history of the V.W.H. (Cricklade) Hunt from its 
foundation, out of the Old Berks, in 1838, down to the present time, 
with an account of the different masters, Mr. Butt Miller from 1888 to 
1910, Col. Fuller who succeeded him, and more recently Capt. Kingscote. 
Lord Banbury as one of the main supporters of the Hunt, and his 
methods of getting his own way are amusingly described. 

The body of the book, however, is autobiographical and a modest 
preface tells us that any profits from its publication will go to the Red 
Cross Agricultural Fund. The author, whose father managed large 
farms on the Portal Estate in S. Wilts, was born 1873 at Burcombe. In 
1883 his father started farming on his own at Badbury, a venture which 
proved very successful. Charles began his education by attendance for 
two years at a day school at Overton (Hants). He then attended the 
village school at Chiseldon, and then spent a couple of years at Swindon 
High School, leaving it in 1889. 

In 1892 he became an improver pupil under John Lawrence, of Idston, 
and in 1893 his father took over Wanborough Plain Farm of 450 acres 
and here he remained for 26 years. In November, 1900, he went with 
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the “D’’ Squadron of the Wilts Yeomanry to Australia. undér Major 
Goddard of The Lawn, Swindon, with representative contingents from 
the Regular Army, to celebrate the federation of the Colonies, the 
Wiltshires being the premier Yeomanry Regiment. He also was with 
the Yeomanry Contingent at the Coronation of King Edward VII, 
retiring from the regiment as senior sergeant. Wanborough Manor 
Farm was added to his holding, and one of the most interesting sections 
of the book is the description of the conditions under which farming 
was carried on during the last war. Incidentally he speaks highly of 
the work of the land girls and of the German prisoners. 

His time at Wanborough came to an end in 1919 when Wanborough 
Farm was bought by the millionaire, Jimmy White, together with the 
Foxhill Racing Establishment, and Mr. Whatley began farming at 
Burderop, a farm of 1,000 acres with a dairy of 100 cows. He says of 
his landlord, Gen. T. C. P. Calley, ‘‘ Without fear of contradiction I 
place him as the most popular man in Wiltshire in his day. . . He 
was aman who could always find something in common with everyone 
ine nine te 

Mr. Whatley has been an Alderman of the Wilts County Council 
since 1925, and he gives an interesting appreciation of its working under 
the leadership of Lord Bath and Mr. Withy. He himself is well-known 
as one of the small company of practical farmers who are the leaders of 
the agricultural world in Wiltshire. In this book he writes strongly in 
favour of the traditional mixed farm of arable and sheep as well as 
grass and cows as against Mr. A. G. Street’s advocacy of all grass and 
no corn. He pertinently asks what condition would the country have 
been in now if that system had been generally followed. He is all in 
favour of as many branches of farming as possible, and amongst other 
things he has 44 acres under glass in which he grows 160 tons of tomatoes 
for the London market, employing 25 men, women and boys under a 
nursery manager, and he sends the milk of his 200 cows to London 
daily in his two motor lorries which Prins back the necessary feeding 
stuffs for the farm. 


Kilvert’s Diary, Vol. III. Selections from the 
Diary of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, 14th May, 1874 
—1Sth March, 1879. Edited by William Plomer. 
Jonathan Cape, London, 1940. Small 8vo., pp. 461. 

This is the final volume of the selections from the Diary. The two 
previous volumes were noticed in W.A.M., xlviu, 427. In the present 
volume there are gaps in the diary from September, 1875, to March, 1876, 
and from June, [876, to December, 1877, and it ends abruptly in March, 
1879. On August 20th in that year Kilvert was married at Wootton, 
in Oxfordshire, to Eliz.. d. of John Roland, of Holly Bank, near 
Woodstock. Within little more than a month atter the wedding he 
died, and was buried at Bredwardine. Of his wife there is no mention in 
the diary and nothing is known of her. He had been Curate to his 
father, the Vicar of Langley Burrell, 1863—4; then Curate of Clyro, 
1865—72 ; again Curate of Langley Burrell, 1872—76; Rector of St. 
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Harmon’s, Rhayader, 1876; and Vicar of Bredwardine, Hereford, in 
1877. The first portion of this volume deals with his life at Langley, 
where the Squire, Mr. Ashe, proves extremely difficult to deal with. 
Of the diary itself he writes—‘‘ Why do I keep this voluminous journal ? 
I can hardly tell. Partly because life appears to me such a curious and 
wonderful thing that it almost seems a pity that even such a humble 
and uneventful life as mine should pass altogether away without some 
such record as this, and partly too because I think the record may 
amuse and interest some who come after me’’. He is quite right, it 
does ‘‘ amuse and interest’’ those who come after him, especially, no 
doubt, those who know the country within a ten-mile radius of 
Chippenham or Clyro, but also those for whom a perfectly honest 
picture of the daily life and work of a conscientious country clergyman 
of the last generation, seems a record well worth preserving As in the 
previous volumes he tells us exactly what he did, whom he met, and 
what he thought of them day by day, more especially in the case of 
young girls, the majority of whom seem to have been far more remark- 
able for their beauty than their successors of the present day. For 
half the volume he is romantically attached to Etty Meredith Brown, 
but for some unknown reason ‘‘a kind letter’’ from Mrs. Meredith 
Brown puts an end to the friendship and he is able to express his satis- 
faction at her marriage not long afterwards. He describes the life of 
the village excellently, as for instance the occasion on one Sunday 
morning when the churchwarden’s litter of small white pigs who had 
discovered a supply of acorns on the Rectory lawn were found eating 
them and the cabbages, and his father, the Rector, so over-exerted 
himself in expelling them that he was quite unable to take the after- 
noon service. He jots down, too, what old people in the parish tell 
him, for example, how ‘‘ old Squire Sadler Gale of Bulwich House at 
Allington made himself wings and flew off the garden wall. Watch I 
vlee, he cried to the people. Then he dashed down into the horsepond ”’. 
He notes that a long pool at Hullavington called ‘‘ Latimer ”’ is said to 
have been dug out by Bp. Latimer when Vicar of West Kington, and 
that ‘‘ Murder Cottage’’, a house between Sutton and Seagry, is so 
called from the murder there of Judy Pearce by the gipsy Ted Buckland. 

Articles on The Kilvert Country appeared in Country Life, December 
30th, 1939, and Horizon, March, 1940. There is also some account of 
his father and the school kept by him at Hardenhuish in 1843 in The 
Story of My Life by Augustus Hare. This account is by no means 
complimentary. 
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Canon Sydney Clement Winterton, died October 30th, 
1940, aged 62. Buried at Charlton All Saints. Educated Salisbury 
Theolog. Coll., 1908; Durham Univ. L Th. and B.A., 1910. Deacon, 
1910, and Priest, Salisbury, 1912. Curate, Amesbury, 1910—12 ; 
Newton Tony, 1912—14; Chaplain, Bp. Wordsworth’s School, 1911— 
15 ; Curate of Fuglestone and Bemerton, 1914—18 ; Rector of Orcheston 
St. Mary, 1918—30; Chief Diocesan (Religious) Inspector of Schools 
from 1918; Director of (Religious) Education from 1926; Vicar of 
Charlton All Saints and Standlinch, 1930, until his death ; Canon, Non- 
Residentiary, of Salisbury, 1934. Procurator of Convocation, 1937, 
until hisdeath. Hewas Chairman ofthe Diocesan Teachers’ Committee. 
He was a member of the Diocesan Training College Committee and of 
the Diocesan Missionary Council. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, Novembers 7th, 1940. 


Walter George Spenser, O.B.E., F.R.C.S., died 
October 29th, 1940, aged 83. Son of Walter Spenser of Little Chalfield. 
Educated at Weymouth College. Gained the Lawrence Scholarship at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, as well as other scholarships. Served as 
House Surgeon and then completed his medical studies abroad. He 
graduated M.S. and M.B.in London University, and became F.R.C.S. 
in 1887. He worked at the Brown Institute under Sir Victor Horsley, 
and published results of his researches in Philosophical Tyvansactions, 
1891 and 1894. He became Surgeon, Consulting Surgeon, and Chair- 
man of the House Committee at Westminster Hospital, and lectured at 
the Medical School there on Phisiology and Clinical Surgery. He 
gained the Jacksonian Prize in 1889 at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
became a member of the Council in 1915, was elected Vice-President, 
and was a member of the Senate of the University of London. He 
served as Major, R.A.M.C., during the Great War and received the 
O,.B.E. With Professor E. Gask he wrote a text book of surgery, and 
did much work as one of the Hon. Librarians of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, and was the author of important lectures and articles in The 
Times. He married Elizabeth, d. of W. Chorlton, and leaves a son. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, November 7th, 1940. 


Lt.-Col. Sir Audley Dallas Neeld, Bart., C.B., 
M.V.O., D.L., J.P., died May Ist, 1941, aged 92. ‘Buried at 
Grittleton. Born 1849, at Holt, s. of Sir John Neeld, Bart. Educated 
at Harrow and Brasenose Coll., Oxford. Married, 1873, the Hon. Edith 
Vivian, d. of the 2nd Baron Vivian, who died 1926. Joined the 2nd 
Life Guards 1871, Major 1889, Lt.-Col. 1899. Commanded the Regiment 
1898 to 1902. He was the High Sheriff of Wilts 1905, J.P for Wilts 
and Berks, and D.L. for Wilts. He was for many years Chairman of 
the Beaufort Hunt Committee. He was President of the Conservative 
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Association for N.W. Wilts, and of the Chippenham Branch of the British 
Legion. He commanded the Composite Regiment of Household 
Cavalry in the S. African War, 1900—1902. 

Obit. notice, Times, May 3rd, 1941. 


Frederick Arthur Percy Sylvester, of Bathwick Hill, 
Bath, died April, 1941, aged 68. Buried in Trowbridge Cemetery. Son 
of F. T. Sylvester of Castle House, Trowbridge, whom he succeeded as 
Coroner for Mid-Wilts about 35 years ago, holding that office until he 
was succeeded by Mr. H. Dale a few years ago. He was also Registrar 
to the Trowbridge and Bradford County Court, and was a partner in 
_ the firm of Sylvester and Thompson of Bath, and filled other offices at 

Trowbridge where he was held in much esteem. He leaves a widow 
and two sons, both now serving in the Forces. The third son, Pilot- 
Officer John Sylvester, was killed on service a few months ago. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, April 17th, 1941. 


William Stancomb, died 21st March, 1941, aged 91. Buried 
Potterne. Born, 1850, at Trowbridge, son of Will. Stancomb. Educated 
at Eton and Magdalen Coll., Oxford. B.A., 1872; M.A., 1875. His 
father William began the building of Blounts Court, Potterne, in 1869, 
and came to live therein 1872. He married, 1873, Frances Grace, d. 
of George Milward of Lechlade Manor. They had three sons and 
three daughters. Capt. Arthur Milward Stancomb, R.N., is the 
eldest surviving son. William Stancomb was High Sheriff of Wilts, 
1911, J.P. for Wilts, 1876, and was for many years Chairman of the 
Devizes Bench. He served as Guardian and District Councillor for 
Potterne and Churchwarden for many years. 

Obit. notice with portrait, Wilts Gazette, March 27th, 1941; and long 
reminiscences of him in Wilts Gazette, April 3rd, 1941. 


George Augustus John Oliphant, died March, 1941, at 
Warminster. Son of John Stuart Oliphant, He farmed at Chatley, 
Norton St. Philip, where he had a famous herd of Jersey cattle, and 
was well-known also as a breeder of bloodhounds. He had been a J.P. 
for Wilts for 30 years and regularly attended the Salisbury Petty 
Sessions. He formerly lived at Shrewton. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, March 6th, 1941. 


Lionel Decimus Longcroft Everett, died February 14th, 
1941, aged 63. Son of Rev. A. J. Everett, formerly Rector of Sutton 
Veny. Joined Wilts Constabulary at 18, and was first stationed at 
Devizes and afterwards at Swindon. In 1905 as Superintendent he 
was placed in charge of the Devizes Division. In 1908 he became 
Chief Constable of Preston. In 1912 he became Assistant Chief 
Constable of Liverpool, and 12 years later he became Chief Constable 
there. He resigned in 1931 owing toill-health. He received the O.B.E. 
for his work during the anti-German riots in Liverpool. His brother, 
Bernard, is Canon of St. George’s, Windsor. 

Obit. notice, with appreciation by Capt. B. H. Cunnington, Wilts 
Gazette, February 20th, 1941. 
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The Right Hon. George Clement Tryon,M.P., P.C., 
First Baron Tryon of Durnford, died November 24th, 1940, 
aged 69. Son of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B. Educated at 
Eton and Sandhurst. Joined Grenadier Guards 1890. Served in 
_S. African War 1899—1900. Unionist M.P. for Brighton. Rejoined 
Grenadier Guards 1914 and became Commandant of London District 
School of Instruction. Under Secretary of State for Air, 1919. 
Parliamentary Secretary to Ministry ‘of Pensions, 1920. Minister of 
Pensions, 1922, and again in 1931. ‘‘ Tryon’s genuine desire which was 

universally recognised was to distribute to the best advantage 
the funds at his disposal. He was accessible, fair, and unsparing 
of his own energy, and he left behind him a system largely created 
by himself, which combined in a remarkable degree consistency 
with elasticity ’’. 

In 1935 he became Postmaster-General and was responsible for many 
reforms. 

At his home at Great Durnford Manor he was known as a keen fisher- 
man and excellent shot. He married, 1905, the Hon. Averil Vivian, 
second d. of the first Lord Swansea, and leaves two sons, the elder, the 
Hon. Charles George Vivyan Tryon, born 1906, succeeds him in the 
title. He was A.D.C. to the Governor-General of Canada 1933—1934. 

Obit. notice, Times, November 25th, 1940. 


Rev. Arthur Stanley Thompson, died March 7th, 1941, 
aged 68. Buried at Hilmarton. Son of Thomas Thompson, merchant 
of Hull. Educated Hull Grammar School, Wadham Coll., Oxford. 
B.A., 1897 ; M.A., 1901. Deacon, 1897; Priest, 1898, Durham. Curate, 
Holy Trinity, S. Shields, 1897—1902; St. Cuthbert’s, Darlington, 1902 
—07; St. Michael’s, Houghton le Spring, 1907—08 ; Vicar of St. Peter’s, 
Jarrow, 1908—13; Vicar of St. John’s, Darlington, 1913—29; Vicar of 
St. Paul’s, W. Hartlepool, 1929—1935; Vicar of Hilmarton, 1935, until 
his death. He leaves a widow, two sons and a daughter. 

Obit. notice, IVizlts Gazette, March 13th, 1941. 


The Rev. Vincent Mason-Pooley, died April 18th, 1941. 
Buried at Avebury. Educated Selwyn Coll., Camb. B.A., 1894. 
Deacon, 1903; Priest, 1906, Liverpool. Assistant Master Merchant 
Tailors’ School, Crosby, 1902—1906 ; Curate of Holy Trinity, Formby, 
1903—06 ; Holy Trinity, Chester, 1906—10; St. Anne, Sale, 1910—12 ; 
St. Mark’s, New Ferry, 1912—15; St. Mary’s, Liscard, 1915—21; St. 
Paul’s, Birkenhead, 1921—26; Cannock, 1927—29; Vicar of Avebury, 
1929, until his death. . He was mainly instrumental in raising asum of 
over £1,000 for the restoration of the Church, including the under- 
pinning of the tower, the rehanging of the bells, and relaying of the 
nave floor. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, May Ist, 1941. 


Frank Stratton, died April 16th, 1941, aged 84. Buried at 
Manningford Bohune. Son of James Stratton of Melksham, where he 
was born in the Grocery House in High Street, one of a family of ten. 
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His father was the founder of the provision business of Stratton, Sons 
and Meade. Educated at a private schooland afterwards at Weymouth 
College. He began lifeas a farm pupil at Sevington, Winchester. In 1875 
he went into partnership with his brother James at Halfway, where he 
subsequently farmed alone. In 1880 he went to Manningford Bruce 
where he took on the farm from his uncle Joseph, at the worst moment 
of the farming depression. In 1885 he began the partnership with Mr. 
Sam Farmer which grew into the farming of 15,000 acres in the Pewsey 
Vale and neighbourhood, including farms at Hilcot, Charlton, Cutten- 
ham, Rushall, Patney, Puckshipton, Horton and Norton Bavant, and 
Manningford Bohune. In 1917 he bought Rushall and Chalton farms 
and lived at Rushall, afterwards purchasing Shaw House Farm of 570 
acres and living there until his death. 

In the Great War he was Chairman of the Wilts War Agricultural 
Committee. As a churchman he was a great supporter of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and its meetings at Manningford combined 
with a rose show were a widely-known annual event. In his time Mr. 
Stratton was acknowledged as one of the principal leaders of the farm- 
ing industry in this part of England. 

Obit. notices, Wilts Gazette, April 17th and 24th, 1941. 

In an appreciation in The Times, May 2nd, 1941,G.M. Y(oung) writes : 
‘“ Cobbett once said that if he might have a farm in Norton Bavant by 
Warminster anyone else could have the rest of the world. In his prime 
Frank Stratton farmed 15,000 acres, and by a most happy contrivance of 
fortune, among them was that very ground which Cobbett declared to 
be ‘ the brightest, the most beautiful and of its extent the best in all 
England’. A long experience of local government gave to his political 
views a practical quality at once positive and well-balanced which made 
his conversation as illuminating as any I have everheard. . . . Of his 
services to agriculture and the fine example he set in the years of the 
great depression others will speak elsewhere ’’. 


Charles Henry George Howard, 20th Earl of 
Suffolk and 13th of Berkshire. Killed by a bomb on May 
12th, 1941, together with his secretary and seven other people. Aged 
35. Born 1906, eldest son of the 19th Earl who was killed in action in 
Mesopotamia, 1917. He succeeded to the Earldom at the age of II. 
He married in 1934 Miss Mimi Crawford, the actress and neice of Lord 
Chalmers, who with two sons and one daughter survives him. The 
eldest son, Viscount Andover, who succeeds to the title, was born six 
years ago. Lord Suffolk had led an adventurous life. After serving as 
aS a Subaltern in the Scots Guards he spent a considerable time as a 
Mercantile Marine apprentice, and afterwards became a sheep farm 
hand in Australia. Returning to England he took up the serious study 
of chemistry at Edinburgh University and after four years graduated 
B.Sc. with first-class honours in pharmacology. On the outbreak of 
war he was appointed liaison officer for the Supply Ministry’s Scientific 
department in France, a post which he held until the collapse of France. 

Obit. notices, Times, May 14th; Wilts Gazette, May 15th, 1941. 
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Under the title, “‘ A Friend’s Tribute ”’, H. J. G. writes of him in The 
Times, May 21st, 1941, as a very remarkable character. 

‘This brilliant complex character would alternate between the 
sublime and the ridiculous so rapidly that the newcomer would 
receive a kaleidoscopic impression that was always bewildering and 
sometimes misinterpreted. But in the wide circle of those who 
knew him well, he invariably evoked feelings of liking, regard, and 
esteem, while in the hearts of the relatively few admitted to his 
intimate friendship he created that deep affection and love which 
men rarely extend to men and never confess to ”’. , 

fe What is important is the fact that from the out- 
break of war when Lord Suffolk offered his services in any capacity 
to assist the national effort, until his death, special duties occurred 
which gave the utmost scope for his unique combination of per- 
sonality, courage; and. experience. .. .. .. Suffice it to say that 
that mission (as Liaison officer) was brilliantly handled and crowned 
with conspicuous success ; his own Ministry in particular and the 
country in general owe him a deep debt of gratitude for that work 
and its result. Following his return to this country he volunteered 
for altogether different and very special duties, again of prime 
importance and of a secret nature. Of a most exacting and 
hazardous character, they were most faithfully discharged : once 
again, and perhaps even to a greater degree than formerly, did 
Lord Suffolk earn the gratitude of his country ”’. 
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Museum. 


Presented by THE Exors. OF THE LATE Mrs. WILSON: A small 


Presented 


Bronze Finger Ring, 17th or 18th cent., engraved with 
a heart ; dug up in Clyffe Pypard Churchyard. 

MESSRS. E. & W. ANSTIE: An old ee Staff 
used at Devizes. 


Library. 


by Mrs. Lovisonp : “‘ The Life and Remarkable Exploits 


of William Newton, an unfortunate youth not 19 years 


Olde =. Elighway, INObberies;( ay ain) > xecuted 
ati Bisherton) (2) 25s liii. .eampiiletursalisiuiny, 
1777. 


ST. BONIFACE COLLEGE, WARMINSTER : The Bonifacian 
at Home and Abroad for 1940 and preceding years. 

SALISBURY THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE : Magazine. 

ROLAND AustTIN, Esg., F.S.A.: Court Roll of the Manor 
of Sherston, 1670—78 (formerly in the Phillips’ Col- 
lection). 

THE BRITISH RECORD ASSOCIATION : A number of Old 
Wiltshire Deeds (about 50), concerning Stert Mill, 
Chippenham, and the Chelworth property of the 
Trinder family. 

Mr. Guy Jackson: A number of Deeds, Court Leet 
Records, &c., concerning the Manor and Liberty of 
Trowbridge in the 18th century. 

THE AUTHOR, CHARLES W. WHATLEY: ‘‘ Farming and 
Foxhunting ’’. 1941, Cr. 8vo. (an autobiography). 

MEssRS. SEWELL, RAWLINS AND PERKINS, OF CIREN- 
CESTER, THROUGH MR. ROLAND AUSTIN OF GLOUCESTER: 
60 Old Wiltshire Deeds, 17th to 19th century. 

THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE CANON WRANGHAM: A 
large collection of MS. Notes, Transcripts of Registers, 
&c., connected with Salisbury, Long Newnton, Devizes,. 
Sherston, Odstock, Winterslow, &c., by the late Rev. 
W. Symonds. 

Mri Po SnEVENS, 2.S,A53 Dhree Harlyel 9th Cent, 
Broadsheets of Executions at Fisherton. 

DEPOSITED: Prints of Great Bedwyn Church, Exterior 
N.W.; Interior, and Ground Plan, with some account 
of the parish, from illustrations of the Churches of 
Wilts by Owen Carter. 

THE SUCCESSORS OF Mr. P. DELME RADCLIFFE, SOLICITOR, 
Devizes : More than 100 Old Wiltshire Deeds. 
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Presented by Mrs. F. Stone: Three vols. of Beauties of England and 
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Wales, Dorset, Gloucestershire and Somerset. Warner’s 
Excursions from Bath. 

THE ExorRs. OF THE LATE KINGTON BAKER, EsQ., oF 
MERTON PARK, SURREY : Two volumes of typed notes 
on the History of the Family of Kington of the 
Counties of Wilts and Somerset 

RH AUGHORW VV). SNRKELE! DSc. E.G.s. 4" Report 
on Mollusca from the Pebbly Sand below the Roach 
Bed at Swindon ’’. Reprint from ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Geological Association ’’, Vol. li, pt. 4, 1940, 8vo. 

Original Drawing of Map of the Coralline Oolite 
around Purton, Wilts, 1940. 

Capt, B. H. CUNNINGTON, F.S.A. Scot.: A large number 
of Notes, Illustrations, &c., which belonged to the late 
Mr. E. Kite, including Four Folio Volumes of Calend- 
arium Inquisitionum Post Mortem, 1806— 1821, and 
Calendarium Rotulorum Patentium, 1802; also a 4to. 
Note Book containing abstracts of Goddard Family 
Wills, copied by Mr. Kite, mounted and indexed by 
Canon E. H. Goddard. 

CaNoN E. H. GopparD: Antiquity. The North Wilts 
Church Magazine. The Salisbury Diocesan Gazette, for 
1940. 

Wiltshire Illustrations, Cuttings, &c., from News- 
papers. 

4to. Note Book containing Notes on various Wiltshire 
matters, largely written by the late Rev. C. V. Goddard. 

“English, Scotch and Irish Coins, a Manual for 
Collectors ’’. Bazaar Office. 

‘The Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office of the 
Cities and Corporate Towns of England and Wales ’’. 
Jewit and St. John Hope. Two vols., 4to., 1895. 

THE Misses GRANT-MEEK : Rules of the Bear Club in 
Devizes, 1795. 

Copies of the Proceedings of the General Meetings of 
the County of Wilts, &c., 1780. 

Injunctions given by the Queenes Majestie, published 
1559, printed 1641. 
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Printed and Published by C. H. Woodward. Exchange Buildings, Station Road. Devizes: 


THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonebenge and its Earthworks. 
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RECORD OF A BURIED CRUCIFORM STRUCTURE AT 
MOUNT’S PATCH, BROMHAM, WILTS. 


By A. SHAW MELLOR. 


There has lately come into the possession of the Wiltshire Archzo- 
logical Society a small MS. book containing notes on some archeological 
investigations undertaken by the Rev. J. S. Money, later Money-Kyrle, 
sometime Rector of Yatesbury, during the year 1840. Mrs. B. H. 
Cunnington has kindly called the writer’s attention to this book, which 
is of special interest to him for a particular reason. 

The notes are in two sections. The first section deals with what 
seems to have been a somewhat promiscuous ‘dig ’’ on the site of a 
Roman building situated in a field called West or Wyatt’s Park on the 
old Bromham Park estate. This Roman building appears to have been 
first discovered by Sir Andrew Baynton about the end of the 18th 
century, and was subsequently investigated by Sir R. Colt Hoare 
“under the direction of Mr. Cunnington”’ in 1810. Of this section 
perhaps more later. 

The second section, which is the subject of this Note, deals with the 
excavation of a circular mound in the vicinity, and is transcribed here 
in full :— 

‘‘ NOTES RELATIVE TO THE MOUND IN THE FIELD CALLED ‘ MOUNT’S 
PATCH ’ OPPOSITE THE OLD BEAR INN, SANDY LANE, 

There is a Mound in this field, which is laid down in Sir R. C. Hoare’s 
Survey of the Roman Road from Bath to London (see ‘ Ancient Wilt- 
shire’) and marked asa‘ Tumulus’. This Mound I investigated with 
the spade in October 1840. 

I commenced operations by a lateral entrance from the westward, 
and worked towards the centre. Wesoon came upon a vein of clay, 
which we followed. On reaching the centre we discovered that this 
clay radiated in the form of a cross to the four quarters of the compass, 
each vein of the cross being 34 feet broad, and 18 feet long. Had we 
sunk a shaft from the centre of the mound we should have come upon 

he clay at a depth of 5 feet. The clay extended 4 feet below this, viz., 
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to a depth of 9 feet from the surface. It appeared as if trenches in the 
shape of a cross had been first dug out of the natural soil, then filled 
with clay, and a mound of the natural soil thrown up overit. The 
clay was well rammed, ‘ puddled ’ as it is styled in Wiltshire, with flat 
stone tiles Occasionally interspersed. Mixed with the clay we found 
several fragments of Roman Pottery, two or three Roman nails, and 
two small coins in copper so much corroded as to be perfectly illegible, 
but still evidently Roman. The circumference of the mound may be 
reckoned at about 162 feet. 

My first impression on discovering the cross was, that under the centre 
we might find some deposit. We were however disappointed. When 
the clay ceased we came upon the natural soil, sand. I sunk a shaft 
6 feet below the clay in the centre to the depth of 15 feet from the 
surface, when we came on rock. 

This mound commands a view to the southward to the extent of 
several miles. I cannot conjecture its designation. It is evidently a 
Romin work. I mentioned it to Mr. Britton ; he expressed an opinion 
that it was .the burial-place of a Romanized Christian Briton. The 
absence, however, of any interment seems to disprove this idea. On 
showing the spot to Mr. Cleverly, Architect, of Calne, his idea was that 
the clay was brought to this spot for the purpose of forming a founda- 
tion to some superstructure ; and he added that if he were called upon 
to erect a building in so sandy a soil, he should prepare the foundation 
in a similar manner, and for strength place his clay in form of a cross. 
The absence of any stories connected with a building would nevertheless 
imply that for whatever reason the foundation was formed, no super- 
structure was raised upon it.- 

This Mound is somewhat less than half a mile to the N.E. of the 
Roman Villa, and commands a full view of it ; should the neighbouring 
fields, as is stated by Sir R. C. Hoare, comprehend the site of Verlucio, 
this Mound was undoubtedly connected with this Station. 

Signed 
Jas: Stoughton Money. 
Feb, 8, 184iae 

The writer paid a visit to the site in April 1941, but beyond the fact 
that there is an obvious circular mound about 50 feet in diameter and 
perhaps four feet in height at the centre, without a visible ditch, 
standing in a prominent position with an extensive outlook to the 
south, there is nothing much else to observe. The soil is sandy, the 
sub-soil sand, passing below into thin-bedded sandstone. 

Now this account of Mr. Money’s excavation is interesting in itself; 
it is even more interesting to the writer, who in the year 1936 explored 
two small mounds in the parish of Atworth, Wilts, under which were 
found cruciform structures.1 The writer was puzzled, in the same way 
as Mr. Money, as to the significance of these mounds, but there are so 


1W.A.M., vol. xlvii, p. 419. 
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Many points in common between the Atworth and the Bromham 
mounds that it seems justifiable to assume that their purpose may 
have been identical. 

Let us briefly consider their differences and resemblances. 


DIFFERENCES. 

BRoMHAM. Size of mound : circumference ‘‘about 162 feet’’, 
diameter therefore about 51 feet. Total length of cross arms 36 feet, 
width of arms 34 feet. Cross formed by trenches excavated in soil 
and subsoil, subsequently filled with puddled clay. Fragments of 
Roman pottery, Roman nails, and two small copper coins, ‘‘ evidently 
Roman ”’, were found “‘ mixed ’”’ with the clay. 

ATWORTH. Size of mounds about 22 feet in diameter. Total length 
of cross arms 22 feet, width of arms 18-20 inches. Cross formed by 
pavement of thin flat stones, varying in size, up to about 20 inches 
across. No unmistakeable Roman objects were found, but two small 
sherds of coarse pottery of Iron Age type were unearthed. 


RESEMBLANCES. 

in both cases the circular mounds cover cruciform structures, 
orientated fairly accurately to the four cardinal points. Though the 
measurements differ, they are relatively more or less proportional. 

Although at Bromham the cross is mainly formed by clay, yet this 
clay contains ‘‘ flat stone tiles occasionally interspersed ’’ ; it is at least 
possible that these flat stone tiles were really laid originally on the top 
of the clay, much as at Atworth, a fact that may have escaped the 
notice of Mr. Money if the excavation was not carefully conducted. 

In neither case was any evidence of a superstructure found, and 
although it is possible that a wooden erection of some kind may have 
been originally placed upon the cross as a foundation, the wood of 
which subsequently decayed, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
trace of such a superstructure would have remained to show itself in 
the soil of the mound. Also what purpose would the mound have 
served in such a case? 

Mr. Money can give no explanation of his own of the facts, but he 
points to a connection between his mound and the Roman environ- 
ment, and to the writer’s mind this is one of the most significant 
features in the problem. In each case the mounds are very close to 
extensive Roman buildings and to an important Roman road, the 
Wansdyke, and this confirms his opinion, formed at the time of the 
Atworth investigations, that the mounds and crosses are connected 
in some way with Roman occupation, and that they mark certain 
positions, e.g., intersections, with reference to a land survey. 

The discovery of Mr. Money’s note-book revives the writer’s 
(perhaps) wishful thinking about Roman Agyvimensorves and their 
Botontini in Britain. 


bo 
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A NOTE ON THE RECUMBENT PEEIGINS Ad sil: 
KATHARINE AND ST. PETER’S, WINTERBOURNE 
BASSETT. 


By ALBERT HOLLAENDER, PH.D. 


The Parish Church St. Katharine and St. Peter’s at Winterbourne 
Bassett, an ancient stone fabric chiefly in the Decorated style, possesses 
in its North Chapel a monument with a recumbent effigy worth close 
examination.! The Chapel, undoubtedly the most interesting feature 
in the Church, forms a kind of north transept to the Church. It is 
12ft. 10in. from north to south by 14ft. 7in. from east to west. The 
north side contains a geometrical decorated window with rich mouldings 
inside. Immediately under this window isa large Perpendicular niche, 
6ft. high by 9in. deep at the base, i.e., from front to back. Half-way up 
the niche is traversed by an arch supporting four pedestals, two close 
together in the centre and one on each side ata little distance. Over 
the central pedestals is a kind of canopy occupying the centre of the 
arch which forms the top of the niche. On the floor at the bottom of 
the niche is a stone slab with the recumbent figures of a lady and a 
gentleman, hand clasped in hand. The lady wears the wimple. This 
slab, the exact measures of which are 6ft. 6in. long, 2ft. 24in. wide at 
the top, and Ift. 24in. at the bottom, is, as can be stated at the first 
glance, of a much earlier date than the niche which now contains it 
and which contained it as far back as at least as the time of Aubrey, 
who remarks that there was no tradition in his time of the names of 
the persons whom it is intended to commemorate.? 

In the later 18th century the slab had apparently been removed and 
embedded underneath the ground floor where it remained undiscovered 
up to the year 1842. At the beginning of the Register of Burials 1813, 
there is, overleaf the parchment cover, the following entry: ‘‘ May 11, 
1842. In the north aisle of Winterbourne Church was discovered a 
stone coffin with two figures carved on the lid supposed to be the 
founder and his wife. The coffin lay under the canopy concealed by a 
mass of brick and mortar which had been there for more than acentury. 
On being opened it was found to contain one skull and the bones of 
more than one body. It had been opened before and the lid was 
broken and otherwise mutilated . . ”.? The above-mentioned stone 


1 For the following cf. Aubrey, Wiltshire, 340 ssq.; C. E. Ponting in 
W.A.M., xxxvil, 1911—12, 450 ssq.; E. Hutton, Highways and Byways 
in Wilts, 1908, 416 sq.; A. Mee, Wiltshire (The King’s England), 387; 
and my little Guide Book for visitors, Swindon, 194], 3. 

20 ien otc. 

3 Parochial Archives, Winterbourne Bassett, at the Vicarage. The 
entry shows the hand of Rev. Francis Goddard. For the permission 
to make full use of the Parish Registers and other MSS. I am most 
cordially obliged to my dear friend, the present Vicar of Winterbourne 
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coffin has disappeared since, and was perhaps reinterred somewhere 
within the churchyard. A very old stone coffin exhibited in the south 
porch of St. Peter ad Vincula at Broad Hinton has, according to its 
shape and measures, nothing to do with the Winterbourne effigy and 
there is no evidence whatsoever as to the fate of our coffin in the 
documents and accounts relating to the extensive restoration of 
Winterbourne Parish Church in 1857.4 

As regards the style of the effigy it must be stated that it is treated 
with an austere dignity not quite typical of the common material and 
the period to which we have to assign it. Forit is, according to what we 
know about early recumbent effigies, definitely late 13th century work and 
' from about 1250 till about 1310 effigy making was essentially the art of 
the building mason, being vigorous, of course, in its freedom of handling 
and versatility ofstyle.6 Thereare certain elementsin the frontalattitude 
and costume reminding us of two well-known effigies: the freestone 
effigy of a priest at Rippingale, Lincolnshire, c. 1280—1290, and the 
freestone effigy of a lady at Treckingham, Lincolnshire, c. 1300 or, at 
least, not very much later.6 Apart from this the costume of the lady 
appears to be of the reign of Edward I.” Generally speaking, this 
effigy has to be regarded as a remarkable specimen of late 13th century 
crattsmanship and of the so-called ‘‘soft’”’ style in early Gothic 
sculpture. Moreover, it is perhaps the earliest Church monument in 
this country on which the artist elaborated an iconographical theme 
unknown till then, at least in figure sculpture: the symbol of inherit- 
ance and tenure. Lady and gentleman are lying side by side, clasping 
hands. From this it becomes evident that the lady was an heiress. On 
recumbent effigies of later periods this symbolism appears over and over 
again. And the finest examples are certainly to be studied at the 
alabaster tombs of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and his wife 


Bassett, Charles Lister Bradley, M.A., D. Mus. (Oxon). JI am also in- 
debted to my brother-in-law, Franz H. Mayer, Ph.D. (Bolton, Lancs.), 
for his kind assistance and helpfulness in keeping ready for me some 
important bibliographical resources. 

4 Hutton, l.c., 418. 

°F. H. Crossley, English Church Monuments, A.D. 1150—1250, . 
London 1933, 178. 

8 Cf. the excellent photographs, Crossley, 193 and 194. 

* For the following cf. the MS. Description and History of W. B. 
Parish and Church compiled and written by the late Rev. Henry Harris 
in 1868 by request of the Diocese of Salisbury. A MS. copy was sent 
’ to Salisbury and deposited in the Diocesan Archives. The W. B. copy 
contains many later additions and emendations. This MS., of which, 
as far as I can see, no use has been made up to the present, contains 
quite a considerable amount of valuable material, but must be used 
with caution, as regards many particulars of historical and genealogical 
interest. 
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Catherine Mortimer, at St. Mary’s, Warwick (1370)§, Sir Thomas 
Arderne and his wife Matilda Stafford at Elford, Staffordshire (1390), 
and, last but not least, the famous Chellaston Alabaster efhigy of Ralph 
Green, Esq., and his wife Katherine Malley, at Lowick, Northampton- 
shire (1418—1419),!9 carved by Thomas Prentys and Robert Sutton. 
the Derby county “‘kervers’’. But before the middle of the 14th 
century there are only a few sporadic and rather insignificant monu- 
ments of this kind to be found, thus the Winterbourne effigy, dating 
from about the last third of the 13th century is an entirely isolated 
case and has, therefore, to be regarded as unique. 

Who are the two persons represented on this effigy ? In whose memory 
have these beautiful carvings been executed and this noble monument 
been erected ? Aubrey admits frankly, as we have read before, that 
there was in his own time no tradition as to the names of the lady and 
gentleman. Modern writers like Edward Hutton and Arthur Mee refer 
to it, supported by an entirely conjectural remark in Ponting’s valuable 
‘“Notes’’ as to a monument most probably erected in memory of one 
or two members of the Basset family, the landowners of Winterbourne 
during the second half of the 13th century.1! But there appear to be 
the strongest reasons for assuming it to be in memory of Aliva Basset, 
daughter of the ‘‘ gode knight’’ Sir Philipp Basset, the well-known 
Royalist Baron and justiciar of England (d. 1271), and Hugh le 
Despencer, chief justiciar of England on the baronial side, her first 
husband.!? 

Hugh le Despencer, of somewhat uncertain parentage, played an 
important part in 1258, being prominent on the baronial side in the 
Mad Parliament of Oxford. Between 1258 and 1260 he married Aliva 
Basset, whose wealthy father Sir Philip, though son of so staunch a 
Royalist as Alan Basset, Lord of Wycombe, and brother of the Bishop 
of London, Fulke Basset, had been an active member of the opposition 
since 1233 and, in 1245 had taken part in the parliamentary deputation 
which attended the Council of Lyon, to protest on behalf of the 
‘‘communitas’’ against the papal policy in England. But later Sir 
Philip began to lean towards the King and slowly he became not only 
an embittered enemy of his former baronial friends but also of his own 


8 Crossley, 16. 9 [bidem, 18. 

10 Photos in Crossley, l.c., 34and 102 ; and in Ch. Cox and Ch. B. iEireyars 
The Parish Churches of England, London, Batsford, 1935, 86. Inthe 
contract for the Green tomb at Lowick, Feb. 14, 6, Henry V (=1418— 
1419), it is expressly stipulated: “ . . . the one of the said images 
holding the*othem by, thewhand = =n) a Ctosslevanlecrss 0: 

tT Ponting ce doc .atlarris: MSs eV... Vicarage: 

12 Cf. J. H. Round in Dictionary of National Biography, iii, 384 sq., 
and W. Hunt, zbidem, v, 862 ssq. Aliva’s mother was Ela Longespee, 
widow after Thomas de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick (d. 1242). See 
the pedigree in Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s History of Modern Wiltshire, 
Salisbury (by Robert Benson and Henry Hatcher), London, 1843, Part 
I, 40. 
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son-in-law, Hugh le Despencer, whom, in 1260, the barons chose to 
succeed Hugh Bigod as chief justiciar of England. In 1263 Henry II 
was further compelled to put the Tower of London in Hughs hands. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War he joined the party of Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, from whom Philip Basset had separated 
in 1258—59, and led the Londoners when they sacked the manor house 
of Isleworth, belonging to Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans. Having fought at Lewes (1264) he was made governor of six 
castles after the battle, and was then appointed one of the four 
arbitrators to mediate between Simon de Montfort and Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the close friend of his father-in-law. He was 
then summoned to Simon de Montfort’s parliament in 1264, and acted 
as justiciar throughout the earl’s dictatorship. He was killed at 
Evesham, Worcestershire, on August 4th, 1265,13 having forfeited all 
his big estates which Edward I granted again to Philip Basset; of 
which gift Aliva, his daughter and Hugh’s widow, had the benefit up 
to her death in 9, Edward I, i.e. 1281.14 After her husband’s death 
she released the Royalist prisoners in her charge and betook herself to 
her father. Afterwards she was remarried to Sir Roger Bigod (Bigot), 
Earl of Norfolk and Marshal of England (1245—1306).1° 

From the Inquisitio post mortem on the death of Aliva de Spencer 
myo Edward I, which is. No: 9 of. that year in the Calendar of 
Inquisitiones post mortem published by the Record Commission, it 
appears that at the time of her death she had the manors of Winter- 
bourne and Berwick, the Castle of Marlborough and property in 27 
various parishes, among them the manors of Leghere and Wykes in 
Essex, Bernewek in Northamptonshire, Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, 
Fasterne in Wiltshire and Spene in Berkshire.1® She was succeeded 
by her son Hugh Le Despencer, ‘‘the Elder’’, afterwards Earl of 
Winchester, he being the elder of the two courtiers and favourites. of 
Edward II. He was tried and hanged by order of Queen Isabella of 
France in Bristol on October 27th, 1326. His son, Hugh le Despencer, 


'3 According to the Harris MS. Hugh le Despencer had married Aliva 
Basset in 49, Henry III, which is 1265 (!). But as his only son, Hugh 
le Despencer ‘‘ the elder’’, was twenty-one on March Ist, 1283, he was 
consequently born in 1262. W. Hunt in D.N.B., v, 863. This shows 
how unreliable the Harris notes sometimes are. 

14 Harris MS:, W.B., Vicarage. Additional note. 

15 See also D.N.B., xiv, 412—415. 

16 Harris MS., W.B., Vicarage. She is there called Alina La Despencer, 
but as n and v (u) at that time would be written the same, it is, no 
doubt, Aliva. Cf. Abstvacts of Wiltshive Inquisitiones post mortem, ed. 
E. A. Fry, London, 1908, 62—65, and 132—135. See also a Calendar 
ot the feet of fines relating to the County of Wiltshtve, 1195—1272, comp. 
by B: A. Fry, Devizes, 1930, 70. 
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“the Younger ’’, was taken with the king at Llantrissant and hanged 
at Hereford on November 24th, 1326.17 

So far the historical and genealogical background. We still may 
add that Sir Philip Basset, who, after the death of his son-in-law 
exerted himself in favour of the vanquished barons and even protested, 
with the King of the Romans, against the decree of exhaereditation, 
died, as sheriff of Somerset and Dorset and member of the king’s 
council, after a political career of nearly forty years, on October 27th, 
1271, and was buried in Stanley, Wilts. So it was not he who was 
buried in Winterbourne. Sir Roger Bigod died, as we have heard 
already, in 1306, having outlived his wife for twenty-five years. He 
had, after 1281, no further connection with Winterbourne.!8 The 
later Despencers had their effigies in Tewkesbury Abbey Church. 
Thus there is only one possible solution. The — lost or, at least, 
missing—stone coffin of the North Chapel at Winterbourne Bassett 
contained the bodies of Aliva Basset and Hugh le Despencer : 

“sir Hugh le fer; ly Dispencer; 
tres noble Justice — ’’ 19 

and the recumbent effigy was ordered during the time of the ‘married 
life of Aliva and Hugh or, perhaps, after 1281 by Hugh the Elder, the 
later unhappy chief adviser of King Edward II, who hardly would — 
have had executed any monument in memory of his stepfather. And 
finally—just to return to an inconographical detail—: the lady on the 
effigy wears, as we have said in our description above, a wimple, and 
does not wear a widow’s habit with veiled headdress, barbe, gorget, 
kirtle and mantle.2® This at least excludes additionally any possibility 
of presuming the gentleman to be Sir Roger Bigod. 

It was the purpose of these lines to show and to prove anew that all 
medieval works of art are immediate historical sources of more or less 
documentary character, importance and value. That applies especially 
to the medizval Church monument and effigy. These effigies form a 
considerable subject in themselves, to which we owe much of our know- 
ledge of English medieval figure sculpture, dress, and armour, to say 
nothing of heraldry and genealogy and thus—General History. 


1? Cobbett’s State Trials, I (1812); col. 18—-32; K. H. Vickers, 
England in the later Middle Ages, 4th edition, London, 1926, 123 ssq. 

18 My little Guide leaflet, 3/4, footnote. The Arms of the Bassets are 
Red and Gold. Harris MS., l.c. An extract water-colour sketch may 
be found in Canon J. E. Jackson’s MS. copy of Aubrey’s Waultshive, 
at John Ryland’s Library in Manchester, MS. English no. 205, Press- 
mark R. 12433, p. 343. 

19 Wright, Political Songs, 126. 

20°Crossley, l.c:, 235; 
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THE METES} AND BOUNDS OF SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
By /H. C. BRENTNALL, F.S.A. 


Two documents dealing with the medieval bounds of Savernake have 
already appeared in this Magazine, both from the hand of that 
indefatigable supporter of its earlier fortunes, Canon J. E. Jackson; or, 
to be more precise, he published in 1859 a perambulation! without a 
map and twenty years later a map? without a perambulation, both 
with little or no comment or explanation. The perambulation was 
made in the year 1300; the map represented the area of the Forest as 
it was in 1280. Between them they constitute a first essay in what 
was still an unexplored field, and each of them, as such pioneer work is 
bound to do, raises more questions than it answers. Thereafter the 
subject of forest boundaries in Wiltshire had rest for sixty years till 
Dr. Grundy’s article on ‘“‘ The Ancient Woodland of Wiltshire’’ 3 
re-opened the inquiry, translating and commenting on a large number - 
of perambulations of Wiltshire forests but saying little of Savernake. 
Dr. Grundy explained the omission by a kind reference to the present 
writer, on whom he called to make good the deficiency. This paper is 
an attempt to respond to the call, and if it seems a little out of scale 
with the treatment of the other Wiltshire forests, the excuse must be 
that I have collected much material from unpublished sources, some of 
which it seems desirable to make more widely available. Several of 
the transcripts of medieval documents I owe to Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, 
and I should like to make my acknowledgments for his permission to 
use them, granted now so long ago that he may well have forgotten the 
occasion. I am also grateful to the courteous and unwearying staff of 
the Literary Search Room at the Record Office, the officers at the desk 
and the messengers at the lift, who in the last twenty years have solved 
the perplexities and ministered to the appetite of a groping but 
voracious reader of dim and dusty parchments. 


The first mention of Savernake Forest is found in a charter of King 
Athelstan of the year 933, numbered in Kemble’s collection 1109 and 
in Birch’s 699. The bounds of an outlying portion of North Newnton 
are there given, five crofts lying ‘‘alongside the woodland which is 
called Safeynoc’’. A comparison of these bounds with those of what 
the Pembroke Survey * calls ‘‘ Abbes Wood ”’ shows that they included 


1 « Perambulations of Forests in Wilts’’, W.A.M.., iv. 

2 « Savernake Forest’, W.A.M., xix, 1879. 

3W.A.M., xlviii, 1939. Mr. F. W. Morgan’s valuable paper on 
“ Woodland in Wiltshire at the time of the Domesday Book ”’ in W.4.J/., 
xlvii, does not profess to deal with the later forest bounds. 

4Straton, Survey of the lands of William, \st Earl of Pembroke, vol. I 
p. 147. The ‘“‘ Abbes”’ was the Abbess of Wilton, to whose convent 
the land was granted by the Charter of 933. 
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but exceeded the lands of the modern manor of Rainscombe and covered 
the hill-top north of the village of Oare. The Saxon landmarks of this 
unit are no longer completely determinable, but it is at least plain that 
the boundary which marched with ‘‘ the woodland called Safernoc ”’ 
extended from Wansdyke in Clatford Bottom by way of Gore Copse to 
the north corner of Clench Commonand hence by Withy Copse (O.M. 6) 
to Martinsell. Untortunately we are unable, save by inference from _ 
later documents, to arrive at any other limits of Saxon Savernake, but 
nothing suggests that they ever exceeded the eastern and southern 
boundaries of the modern Forest. Railway companies, with an eye to — 
their passenger traffic. have given the name of Savernake to two 
stations in what is really Durley in Burbage and thus arbitrarily 
attached the name to a locality to which it did not strictly belong. 
There has never been a village or even a hamlet of Savernake, and even 
the two parishes of that name are modern creations. Ekwall’s 
suggestion,® therefore, that the word comes from the British name of 
Bedwyn Brook or the Pewsey Avon does not fit the facts: we must 
wait for a better guess. 

Perambulations (henceforward usually abbreviated to Pns.) of 
Savernake in the Middle Ages survive in ample numbers. It appears 
to have been the custom for foresters of fee to recite the bounds of 
their jurisdiction at every Forest eyre, and the rolls from which they 
recited them were duly preserved or copied by the clerks of the court. 
Savernake Pns. seem to fall into two families, distinguishable at once 
by the point at which they start, which is either Collingbourne White- 
way or Elcot Bridge, roughly equivalent respectively to the south and 
north points of the survey. Whether the variation has any further 
significance does not yet appear, but it would seem that the Whiteway 
group represents the earliest traditions now surviving. 

Pns. of royal forests are not commonly available before the reign of 
Edward I,® though in this county, as Dr. Grundy has shown, we have 
a number from the earlier years of Henry III.’ But so faras I know 
the Pn. with which I propose to begin is wholly exceptional in that it 
claims to record the findings of the last quarter of the 12th century. 
It is itself undated, but the hand in which it is written and the forms 
of certain place-names in it assign it to the 15th century. If the dates 
in its preamble are to be accepted, and nothing in the ensuing or any 
other document throws any doubt upon them, we have here a copy of 
the bounds of Savernake older than all the stir set up by the 47th and 
48th clauses of Magna Carta, but not older than the grievances which 
those clauses were designed, too hopefully, to remove. This it is that 
constitutes its interest. Wedo not get a complete view of the royal 
encroachments upon the liberties of the district, the 14th century dis- 
afforestations went back for their authority to earlier Pns. than these— 
Pns. which we are never likely to recover save by inference, but we see 


5° English River Names, p. 360. 
6 Nor usually before the year 1300. 
* Usually, for a reason which will afterwards appear, of the year 1228. 
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pretty clearly how things stood when King John began his reign, and 
certain obscurities and discrepancies in this roll, which deserves to be 
regarded, despite its late date, as the archetype ofall 13th century Pns. 
of Savernake and of some curious survivals of the 15th century (of 
which this roll itself is one), explain events in the history of the Forest 
which would otherwise puzzle us. 

It will be seen that it consists of six separate Pns. The first five are 
of the several! bailiwicks into which theswollen Forest was then divided, 
the first being that of the hereditary wardens, the Esturmys. The 
bounds of these five sub-divisions are followed by those of the whole 
Forest, which ought naturally to correspond to the ‘‘ forinsic”’ or 
external bounds of the four bailiwicks which successively cover the 
outskirts of the whole. The only one which has no external frontiers 
is Bedwyn Brails or the Broyle, as it is here called. Similarly the 
common bounds of the several bailiwicks should correspond, when 
allowance is made for the fact that they are usually perambulated in a 
clockwise direction so that the points on the common boundaries are 
named in reverse order. It will be seen that, for the most part, the 
correspondence is very close. 

To avoid the necessity of describing the position of every point 
mentioned and constant cross-reference from one Pn. to another, I 
have inserted numbers in my translation which correspond to figures on 
the accompanying map. The landmarks of the separate bailiwicks are 
shown by Arabic numerals within the circumference of each; those 
which define the whole Forest are shown in Roman numerals ozttside 
the forinsic boundary. Otherwise I have interrupted the text as little 
as possible: such further explanation as seems necessary has been 
added afterwards. 

It should be added that all these Forest rolls are written in Latin 
except the place-names, which are necessarily in English. But the 
English word is not uncommonly preceded by the French article, Je, /a, 
or Jes, by way, presumably, of making it a little more acceptable to a 
reader who usually expressed himself (or was politely supposed to do 
so) in Anglo-Norman French. As has been observed above, many of 
the place-names in the roll here following are given in forms which 
must be later than those in use when the Pns. were actually made. 
From this it may be argued that the clerks who made the copies were 
local men, which in itself is extremely probable. But either their know- 
ledge of the local topography was imperfect or else the surviving roll was 
an official copy of theirs made by someone devoid of locai knowledge, 
for it contains some errors which no one familiar with the Forest would 
be likely to make. 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE. MS. E 146, BUNDLE 2, No. 22. 


Inquisitions held at Hungerford, Marlborough, Bedewayne: viz: an 
inquisition held at Hungerford on Monday next before the feast of St. 
Barnabe the Apostle in the 28th year of the reign of King Henry II 
[June 7th, 1182] and aninquisition held at Marleburgh on Tuesday next 
after the feast of the Apostles Philip and James in the 21st year of the 
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reign of King Henry aforesaid [May 6th, 1175] and an inquisition held at 
Bedewynde on Monday next before the feast of Matthew, Apostle and 
Evangelist, in the first year of the reign of King John [September 20th, 
1199] by the perambulation of our lord the King’s forest of Savernake 
in the county of Wiltes as appeareth by the oaths of loyal men and true 
who say: 


THE VERME BAILIWICK. (Quoted hereafter as V.) 

These are the metes of the Verme: from Morley (1): on the east of 
Brayden to the Marlborough road (2): to Puttehall (3): and from 
Puttehall [on its south side 8] by the road leading to the house of the 
lepers (4) at Hungerford: and so up to the water (5) which comes from 
Bedewynde: and so by that water to Crofton (6) saving the borough of 
Bedewynde because it is exempt: and from Crofton to Kinwardston (7) : 
and thence to Suthmere (8): and thence to the middle of Burstrete (9) 
on the east side: by the road to Morley again. 


THE BAILIWICK OF THE WEST BAILLIE. (Quoted hereafter as WB.) 

They say likewise by the following metes,® viz: from Morlegh (1) by 
the King’s highway to Borebech (2) : and so through the middle of the 
vill by the Sarum road to Falston (3): and from ffalston to Eston (4) 
through the middle of the vill so that the east part is within the forest 
and the west part without: and from the head of that vill to Gang- 
hull (5): and thence by the head of Mydilton (6) and Fyffyed (7) pro- 
ceeding to the Tun mille in Peuesy (8): and thence to the gallows of 
the Prior of Bradenstoke at Wyppeshulle (9) : and thence by the road 
leading to Werkweye (10) : and thence by Ryggeweye (11) to the water 
of Kenett (12): and so down the Kenett to Elcote bridge (13): and 
from that bridge up to Evesbury (14) : through the middle of Evesbury 
to Aldredslade (15): and to Brayden (16): and so through the middle 
of Brayden to Morley again. 


SOUTHGROVE BAILIWICK. (Quoted hereafter as SG.) 

They say likewise by the following metes, viz: at the south?® side of 
Southmere (1): by the road towards Kinwadston [sic] (2) : so by road 
down to John de Nevill’s Grafton (3): and so through the middle of 
the vill by the road to Wexcumb Ash (4): and thence south by the 
Ludgarshale road to the road above Colyngborne called Whiteweye (5) : 
and so by the same road leading to Faleston (6): and from Falston 
northwards by the road to Southmere again. 


BRoyLE BAILIwick. (Quoted hereafter as BB.) 
They say likewise by the following metes and bounds, viz: from 
Wexcomb’ Ash (1) by the King’s high way to Langebrigg (2): by the 


8 Words supplied from other Pns. to fill definite gaps, as here, in the 
MS. are printed in square brackets. 

9 Item dicunt per metas subscriptas, in the original. Something like 
quod hec balliva bundatur has fallen out after dicunt, but the meaning 
is plain: and so elsewhere. 

10 Vervsus notum, an unusual word in the prose of any age. 
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water which goes to Smitford (3) outside Hungerford: and from 
Smytheford by Bedewynd water to the vill of Wilton (4): and thence 
to Wexcomb Ash again. 


HIPPYNGSYSCOMB (sic) BAILIWICK. (Quoted hereafter as H.) 

They say likewise by the following metes and bounds, viz: from the 
well of ffernham (1) by the road through the croft!! of William de 
Botes (2) on the south side: and so up to the King’s great road from 
Andevere (3): and so by the King’s high way to Stretghate (4): and 
from the Stretghet by the green way leading to Colyngeborne White- 
weye as far as the Riggeweye (5) : and then from the Riggeweye by the 
King’s high way to Wexcombe Ash on the east side (6): and from 
Wexcomb Ash by the King’s high way to Langebrigg on the east side (7) : 
and from the place called Langebrigg by the water which flows under 
the bridge called Smythford (8) outside Hungerford: and so from 
Smythford to the house of the lepers of Hungerford (9) going down by 
the water: and so from the house of the lepers as the water called 
Kenete flows to Cherleford Mill (10): and so from Cherleford Mill by 
the green way between [ffoxle 12] and Baltele (11) to Chaldefelde (12) : 
and from Chaldefelde to the great dyke (13) west of Inglepenne: and 
so from the great dyke to the vill of Spray (14) : and so from Spray up 
to the little hill1? where three counties run together (15), viz: Hantes, 
Wiltes and Berkes: and from that little hill on by the green way which 
goes down between the wood of the Prior of Okeburne and the wood 
of Wiliam Buggy (16) so that the wood of the said William remains 
within the forest and the wood of the said Prior without: and so by 
the road to Andevere and from the wood of William Buggy down to the 
well of Firnham again. 


THE METES AND BOUNDS ENCIRCLING THE WHOLE FOREST OF 
SAVERNAKE. (Quoted hereafter as Sav.) 

They say likewise by the following metes and bounds, viz: from 
Wyteweye (I) to Faleston (II): and from Faleston to the road to 
Eston (III) and through the middle of the vill of Eston so that the east 
part of that vill remains within the forest and the west part of the vill 
without: and from the vill of Eston by the King’s high way to 
Ganghill (IV): and from Ganghill by the head of the vills of 
Middilton (V) and ffyfyde (VI) so that the vills of Middilton and 
ffyfyde remain without the forest : and from Ganghull proceeding to the 
Tunmull in the vill of Pevesey (VII) : and thence to the gallows of the 


11 The actual reading here is per domum, but per croftam occurs else- 
where and seems to be needed here. 

12 This roll reads Style, which is unidentifiable and a probable copyist’s 
error for ffoxle. There is ample evidence in other Pns. (e.g., No. XV 
of the next in this roll) for some form of Fovxley. 

13 Payvum montem. Mons is commonly used for ‘‘ down ”’ in medieval 
Latin, but here apparently the sense required is twmulus, as is shown 
by No. XIX of the next Pn. But it is clear that the copyist had never 
seen the landmark in question. 
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Prior of Bradenstoke at Wypeshull (VIII) : and thence by the road to 
Warkeweye (IX): and thence to the water of Kenete (X) : and so down 
the Kenete to Elcot bridge (XI): and from Elcot up to Enesbury (XII) 
to the King’s highway to Hungerford : and so [by] the King’s highway 
from Enesbury to Hungerford as far as the house of the lepers outside 
Hungerford (XIII): and from the house of the lepers by Hungerford 
water down to Cherleford Mill (XIV); and so from that mill by the 
green way between ffoxle and Baltele (XV) to Chaldefelde (XVI) : to 
the great dyke (XVII) west of Ingepenne: and so up from the great 
dyke to the vill of Spray (XVIII) : and so up from Spray to the how !4 
where, three counties run together (XIX), viz 7 Hants, WWiltessand 
Berkes: and from that how by the green way passing between the 
wood of the Prior of Okeburne and the wood of William Buggy (XX) 
so that William’s wood remains within the forest and the wood of the 
said Prior without: and from the aforesaid wood of the aforesaid 
William by a certain path to the head of Henle (X XI): and so down 
by the valley of Henle to the croft of William de Botes (XXII): and 
so [up] 1° by the bottom of the valley of Huppingescomb to Stretegate 
(XXIII) : and so by the green way to Wytewey. 


Nothing is told us of the occasions which provoked these recitations 
of the bounds: even the names of the forest officials present are 
omitted as having, it may be assumed, little cogency after the lapse of 
two centuries. If, however, it took three inquisitions to establish the 
whole series of Pns., there can be no question of Forest eyres nor even 
of those general inquisitions sometimes called swanimotes, though the 
formula with which the preamble closes is commonly associated with 
them. ‘Too little is known of Forest procedure before the time of Henry 
III to make it at all certain what was afoot, but it does not seem im- 
possible that the ostensible purpose was the actual one—to proclaim 
the limits of the Forest and its bailiwicks for some reason unspecified. 
It is likely that the twenty-five years over which the inquisitions are 
spaced were years of encroachment, and that they were intended to 
record the extensions made by the afforestations first of Henry II and 
secondly of Richard I (for the last inquisition was held only four months 
after John came to the throne). If this may be assumed to be their 
real purpose, these Pns. have an interest rare if not unique among 
documents of their class, and it is an assumption which I am prepared 
to make. 

The question also of the dates of the several Pns. then becomes more 
important as affording evidence of the progress of afforestation in the 
district. We are not told in the preamble which Pns. were sworn at 
each court, norare the three inquisitions mentioned in their chronological 
order. This latter fact lends support to the natural assumption that 


14 The word is now hoga. 

15 The MS. reads descendendo, which is against nature, though, seen 
from the Vernham Dean end, it might appear to be downhill. The 
correction is from other Pns. 
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the Pns. were enrolled in the same order as the dates of the inquisitions 
at which they were sworn, the time-order being deliberately upset to 
give pride of place to the Esturmys’ own bailiwick, La Verme. Other- 
wise the West baily, the most obvious Pn. for hearing at Marlborough, 
would have headed the list. The Bedwyn inquisition comes after an 
interval of seventeen years to make up the arrears (and record, perhaps, 
the enormities) of Forest business during Richard’s untidy reign. To 
that first year of John we may probably assign the Pns. of Southgrove, 
Bedwyn Brails and Hippenscombe, and the rounding of all the baili- 
wicks into the bounds of the greater Savernake Forest which it was the 
task of the ensuing century gradually—very gradually—to reduce. 

Of John’s own afforestations we shall find that Savernake affords at 
least one probable instance. That is was not recorded at the Bedwyn 
inquisition of 1199 would seem to be evidence that it had not yet been 
perpetrated. Otherwise a new Pn. of La Verme (which adjoined the 
new area) or even the bounds of an additional bailiwick to the north of 
the London road would presumably have been sworn. It ls clear that 
none of his predecessors was responsible. 

To make the foregoing Pns. more intelligible involves a certain 
amount of explanation, which is here added under the heads of the 
separate bailiwicks. 

THE VERME. 

The Wiltshire voicing of the F will not conceal the fact that this was 
the Ferm or Farm Baily, a name which reveals its nuclear relation to 
the whole Forest. The family who farmed the Forest lived at Durley 
(and sometimes apparently at Wolfhall) in this bailiwick. In the 
earliest extant Pipe Roll, that stray survival from the vear 1130, Henry 
Esturmit is credited with the payment of £4 12d. for the farm of the 
‘* Forest of Marlborough ’’, representing the yearly rent of £4 10s., less 
9s. for tithe. By 1155, when the regular series of Pipe Rolls begins, 
the name of Savernake is finally adopted. Only, I think, in the usage 
of Swindon, and in the books of the Swindonian Richard Jefferies, does 
‘‘ Marlborough Forest ”’ survive. 

A roll of the year 1491 1® records the claims of John Seymour, esquire, 
to divers parcels of land in the forest of Sennak, Wilts, presented at 
the Forest Eyre at Amesbury in the month of August of that year. 
By reason of the tenure of the manor of Burebach in the said county, 
he claimed to be principal custodian and seneschal of the said Forest 
(though the clerk would seem to have misheard its name) and to have 
custody of a certain bailiwick in the said Forest commonly called 
Vermebaily, and likewise to have a certain farm (censavia) of the wood 
called La Verme. Whereupon he proceeded to cite the bounds of the 
bailiwick as it had existed 300 years before. For the most part they 
are a faithful reproduction of the 12th century text as given above, 
He went on to explain that because-the Great Verme and the Little 
Verme were in defence (i.e., not open to agistments of pasturage or 
pannage) throughout the year, save for the animals of himself and his 


16 P.R.O. Duchy of Lancaster, For. Proc., 3/34. 
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heirs (which brought in no cash profits), he also claimed possession of a 
pasture called Sturmyesdowne outside Tymeryggeyate, which extended 
to the Marlborough road, and of a corner of heathland beyond the 
Colpyt, for the grazing of which he might charge 2d. per annum for 
every beast. 

The limits of the Great and Little Verme woods cannot now be fixed, 
but they probably covered between them most of the existing Forest 
E. of Braydon (or New Pond) bottom. Perhaps the fenced area known 
as Savernake Wood, so far as it lies outside the parish of Little Bedwyn, 
represents the Little Verme. Timbridge Gate must have been on some 
track passing N.E. from the Verme woods towards Timbridge Farm 
(O.M.1). The “ coalpit ’ probably lay N.W. of the Warren (O.M. 1), for 
that is where the Forest names, Black Vault and Coal Coppice Ground, 
and surviving tradition place the charcoal-burning of an earlier day. 
E. of this point there are patches of Bagshot sands which may well 
have carried that ‘“‘ corner of heathland’’ mentioned above. But the 
general conclusion is that the Farm Baily of this Pn. covered a great 
deal more than the woods which formed its nucleus. 


1. Morley was the clearing at Leigh Hill (OM. 1), the highest and 
most southerly point of the modern Forest (from which Tottenham 
Park should be distinguished). 


2. On the E. side of Braydon, i.e., by the bottom running due N. to 
Braydon Hook (O.M. 1). This expression ‘‘on the east ‘side”’ is a 
peculiarity of V. and H. and shows that the same mind was at work on 
both Pns., despite the 17 years which seem to separate them. It merely 
means that the bounds are now passing up those of another bailiwick 
lying to the W. Similar ‘“‘rules of the road’”’ do not occur on other 
internal bounds of V. or H., which happen in each case to follow 
watercourses (presumably unnavigable!). They are used in no other 
of the Pns., though occasions exist in every case. If there is anything 
in the suggestion that the Pns. record new afforestations, this trick of 
method may mean that Hippenscombe represents one of the earlier 
encroachments, perhaps one of Henry II’s time. 

4. Domus leprosorum in the Latin. In a reference to the Bishop 
of Sarum’s Chase at Ramsbury it is called more correctly domus 
leprosarum. The leper hospital of St. Lawrence, which stood near the 
junction of the rivers Dun and Kennet at Hungerford, was reserved for 
women. 

5. The Dun is followed up-stream to its junction with the Shalbourne 
at Smithford (BB. 3, H. 8), but the name Dun seems to be as yet 
unknown. Above this junction it becomes the Bedwyn stream. 

6. BB. 4 gives Wilton as the corresponding landmark, but BB. is 
travelling the right bank and V. the left. 

7. Kinwardstone is shown in O.M. 6 on the road to Grafton. Early 
forms show definitely that it was a stan and not a tun, but there is no 
stone left. Hereby was the meeting-place of the Hundred. The name 
now attaches to the last cottage in Burbage on this road. 

The position of Great Bedwyn as an extra-forestal borough in the 
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very heart of Savernake is remarkable when we remember that 
Hungerford had no similar privileges. Bedwyn enjoyed until the last 
century the status of a borough by prescription. At the time of these 
Pns. it belonged to the lordship of the house of Clare and previously to 
the Marshall family, facts which perhaps sufficiently explain its 
immunities. 

8. Southmere still exists at the cross-roads S. of Burbage village, 
but its name has been corrupted, excusably in view of local territorial 
interests, to Seymour Pond. 

_ 9. Burstrete or, as John Seymour quotes it in 1491, Burghstrete, 
clearly refers to the highroad through Burbage. The Pn. keeps 
scrupulously to the right. 

THE WESTBAILLIE. 

1. This Pn. begins and ends at the same point on Leigh Hill as V. 

3. The old Sarum road leaves the modern A. 338 by the S.W. corner 
of Southgrove Copse to pass via Falstone Pond (O.M. 6) to Everleigh. 

4. Easton, known to all but the official world as Easton Royal, 
doubtless owes this addition to its connection with the royal Forest. 

5, 6, 7. The ‘“ heads”’ of these villages are their points of contact with 
the Pewsey ‘“herapath’’. Ganghull (Sav. IV, Ganghill) is the point 
where this road is crossed by a green lane from Wootton Rivers to 
Everleigh. The name is lost, but ‘‘ The Bruce’s Arms ’’ marks the spot. . 
Mydelton is Milton Lilbourne (de I’Islebonne). 

8. Tunmille takes many forms in other Pns. from tommuil to 
tumulum. It lies on the island in the stream N. of the statue of King 
Alfred in the middle of the village. It appears as ‘‘ Pewsey Mill”’ in 
Andrews and Dury’s map (1773), but the Ordnance map does not 
show it.1” 

9. Wyppeshull is identified with the cross-roads E. of Wilcot Green 
(O.M.1). The right to erect these gallows vested in the Priory by 
virtue of the ownership of the manor of Stowell. 

10. Werkweye is the ancient trackway called Workway Drove 
(O.M. 6) which leaves the Alton road $m. E. of Tawsmead Fm. to 
climb the escarpment between Walker’s Hill and Knap Hill Camp. It 
was the geweorc-weg, the way by (this latter) stronghold.18 

11. The Ridgeway meets the Workway on the Lockeridge-Alton 
road. 

12. The Pn. reaches the river at East Kennett. 

13. Elcot bridge has left no trace, but it must have stood on the 
Preshute (now Marlborough) bdy. There is a brief summary of the 
extent of WB. in Jnguisitions Post Mortem temp. Henry III. ‘“ John 
de Wyke .. ._ held one bailiwick in the forest of Savernake of the 
King in chief, viz. the moiety of that bailiwick which begins in the 


17 This identification invalidates the explanation of ‘‘ King’s Corner ”’ 
in the S. of the village offered in Wiltshire Place-names. I regret to 
have misled the Editors in this particular, as now seems probable. 

18 Wiltshire Place-names, p. 318. 
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valley of Braedone and extends in length up to Warckewee and in 
breadth from Falestone to Nikerpole’’. Nikerpole, ‘‘ the pool of the 
water-demon’’, must therefore have been some backwater of the 
Kennet just on the Mildenhall bdy.?9 

14. Evesbury, ‘‘ the camp on the Forest ‘eaves.’ or edge’ has been 
identified by Dr. Grundy with the Roman settlement at Folly Farm. 
There is mention in various Forest documents of ‘‘ the three tenants of 
Evesbury ”’ and they seem to have held crofts in the neighbourhood of 
Folly Farm and Furze Coppice-(O M. 1) across the present site of Saver- 
nake Hospital. A lane which starts in Marlborough High Street and 
continues as a footpath towards the Forest is still known in parts as 
Isbury Lane. The Pn. here follows the parish boundary. 

15. Aldredeslade survives in the modern “ Ashlade Firs ’’ (O.M. 1) 
on the edge of the bottom which runs S. of the London road towards 
Puthall Gate. This bottom is the slade and shows many tracks, 
particularly towards its upper, western end, which probably represent 
the medieval road. 

16. Brayden here begins at Brayden Hook (O.M. 1). 


SOUTHGROVE. 

The nucleus of this bailiwick is represented by the existing South- 
grove Copse. 

3. John de Nevill’s Grafton is obviously East Grafton, since the 
bdy., which is following the road, passes through it. But descendendo 
ad Grafton seems scarcely warranted on a line that rises and falls so 
gently. 

4. The Wexcombe Ash isa landmark in each of the SG., BB. and H. 
Pns., which I have assigned to the Bedwyn inquisition. It must have 
stood at the junction of the Grafton and Wexcombe roads just S.W. of 
‘‘ The Nag’s Head ”’ at Marten. 

5. The Whiteway is the by-road which leaves the Wexcombe- 
Collingbourne Ducis road S. of Fairmile Down and makes for Colling- 
bourne Kingston. Seen from Martinsell it still justifies itsname. But 
it does not seem at the date of these Pns. ever to have reached 
Collingbourne Kingston or the fact would have been mentioned. The 
line is easy to follow as far as Brunton (O.M. 1), but thereafter no 
existing road, footpath or territorial bdy. confidently suggests the line 
to Falstone (WB. 3), though the Pn. finds no difficulty. In this stretch 
Savernake marched with Chute Forest, but the bounds of Chute are 
equally unhelpful.2° The bdy. seems to have left the modern road 
north-westwards at the N. end of the Rookery E. of Brunton (O.M. 6) 


19 Probably the field called Nickamore now represents it. (The 
abbreviation bdy. for boundary here and elsewhere, as also bds. for 
bounds, will be understood. And this place may serve to explain that 
O.M. 1 and O.M. 6 refer to the relevant sheets of the Ordnance maps 
on the scale of one and six inches to the mile respectively.) 

20 See Grundy, “ Ancient Woodland of Wilts’’, W.A.M., xlviii, 560. 
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and made a devious course by footpaths through Aughton to the 
Marlborough-Andover road S.W. of Aughton Farm, to have turned 
N.W. to the cross-roads and then to have followed a drove to Falstone 
Pond. Andrew’s and Dury’s map shows a course here without the 
sharp angles of the present drove.?! 

From Falstone to Southmere the bdy. returns up the old Sarum road 
which ran from Burbage via Everleigh. 


BROYLE. 

The nucleus of this bailiwick was Bedwyn Brails, that is the two 
areas of woodland known respectively as Bedwyn Brail and Wilton 
Brail in Great Bedwyn parish. The Latin word takes many forms 
which seem to originate in bvollium ‘‘a grove or wood reserved for 
game, especially one enclosed by a wall or fence’’. It should be noted 
that, contrary to usage, this Pn. proceeds against the sun: and so in 
all the versions that I have seen. It is also incomplete, as will be clear 
when we reach the end. 

2. By the King’s high way, per altam viamregiam. As used in these 
Pns. the ‘‘ high ”’ indicates a ridgeway, but this stretch seems to be 
regarded as only a continuation of the Ridgeway proper over Fairmile 
Down (O.M. 1). Where the text reads merely via regia, I have trans- 
lated it by the traditional ‘‘ King’s highway ’’, but here the compound 
has its usual meaning. A via regia, at least in France, was 64 ft. wide, 
a testimony to its poor surface. 

Langebrigg. The ‘‘longbridge’’ crossed two branches of the 
Shalbourne on what is now called Six Acre Lane (O.M. 6). It is 
represented by a bridge and a culvert and a raised causeway between 
them, for the area has been much drained in the interval. It is some- 
thing under a mile N. of Shalbourne village. The bdy. here leaves the 
high road to follow the growing stream. 

3. Smytheford. O.M.6 shows a bridge on the Shalbourne }m. 
S.W. of Hungerford, but the name is Smitham, and it lies some three 
furlongs above the present junction of the Shalbourne and the Dun. 
But the Kennet and Avon Canal has obscured the natural watercourses 
of the valley. There is a ford of the Dun below Hopgrass Farm, but 
H. 8 is explicit that Smythford bridge was on the Shalbourne, and 
Smitham is about the lowest point where a ford could be used in that 
marshy region. Even that had been replaced already by a bridge, so 
it is not difficult to explain why the smith’s house ousted his ford in 
the name of the site. 

4. Wilton, see V.6. But the village is $m. E. of the truebdy. All 
Pns. of Bedwyn Brails that I have seen are faithful to the error which 
occurs here. The bdy. apparently passes straight from Wilton (which 
it should never have reached) to Wexcombe Ash, leaving an unexplained 
no-man’s land in an angle between V, BB. and SG. The unanimity 
among the Pns. is unimpressive ; the absence of any reference to the 


21 Not that this map is very accurate. It transposes, for instance, 
the hamlets of Brunton and “ Alton ”’ (Aughton). 
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gap suggests as the simplest explanation that a landmark has dropped 
out. The bdy. ran from the neighbourhood of Wilton (Crofton in V) 
to Kinwardstone and thence, as in SG., via Grafton to Wexcombe Ash. 


HIPPENSCOMBE. 

1. The well of ffernham. The phrase is absolute, not a well (which 
in medieval Latin would be quidam puteus) but the well of Vernham 
Dean. We can only place it in the middle of the village somewhere 
near the George Inn. 

2. There is a wood in Vernham called Boats Copse, three furlongs 
S.W. of the village (O.M.6). This suggests that William de Botes’ croft 
was on the Hants side of the county bdy., perhaps where the house 
called Woodside now stands at the lower, N. end of Conholt Bottom 
(O.M. 6), which is the E. part of Hippenscombe. 

3. The road from Vernham meets the Andover road at Conholt 
Park; the Pn. then follows Chute Causeway. 

4. Streetgate is the gap in the earthwork sometimes called Grims- 
ditch, sometimes, less happily (as by Andrews and Dury), Wands ditch, 
and on O.M. 6 and O.M. 1 just ‘‘ ditch ’’, though the bank is the main 
feature. The ‘“‘ street ’’ is the Roman rd., and the landmark is beside 
the ‘‘ dis-barred’’ Blue Bell Inn at Scot’s Poor (O.M. 1). 

5. The greenway runs due. W. from the “‘ Stretghet ’’ to the ridgeway 
over Fairmile Down (SG. 5). : 

627, Su 92 See SG 4 BiB. Jas anda vera: 

10. Cherleford has left no trace on the modern maps, but there sur- 
vives an agreement 27 between the lord of Denford and the convent of 
Nuneaton, which held a small property in the W. of Kintbury, whereby 
leave was given to the nuns to repair their millpool of Cherleford 
wherever necessary on the land of Denford. The mill must therefore 
have stood at some point where the water of the Kennet passes from 
Denford into Kintbury, and it happens, thanks to a curious enclave 
belonging to Inkpen among the water meadows, that Denford and 
Kintbury only face each other on ariver front of about 30 yds. (O.M. 6). 
The mill 2% seems therefore to be fixed 500 yds. N.N.W. of Inlease 
Farm (O.M. 6), translated into Home Farm on O.M.1. Such a position 
agrees entirely with the next leg of the bdy., which now turns due 5S. 

11. Foxley Covert is separated from Slings Firs (O.M. 6) by this 
green way, and Slings Firs lie on the E. border of Hungerford Park. 
The following extracts from the Charter Rolls 24 show the identity of 
the latter with the Baltele of the Pns. :—‘‘ May 3, 1246. Grant to 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, of licence to enclose with a dike 


22 PR.O. Addit. Charters, 47429. I owe this reference to Prof. 
F. M. Stenton. 

23 Jackson (W.A.M., vol. xix) appears to identify it with Denford 
Mill, which he is forced to move 4m. down stream to fit his correct 
interpretation of the next landmark. 

24 Calendar of Charter Rolls, 1226 —1293. 
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and hedge his wood of Bauteley, parcel of his manor of Hungerford, 
and to make a park thereof, notwithstanding that the said park is 
within the bounds of the King’s forest of Savernake ”’ 

And some years later 25 Simon granted the town of Hungerford 
“herbage and pannage in his wood of Bauteley ’’, privileges which it 
still enjoys. 

12. Chaldefelde is lost, but it was probably Templeton (O.M. 1). 
The Templars acquired this W. portion of Inglewood about 1160,7°® and 
it is possible that at the date of these Pns., only a generation later, the 
old name still survived. 

13. This is the last eastward portion of Wansdyke. 

15. Traces of this small barrow were still visible a few years ago at 
‘“ Buttermere Corner ”’, but the Hants bdy. has long since moved S. to 
exclude the parish of Combe. 

16. William Buggy held land in Buttermere, Ogbourne Priory 
(apparently) in Combe. 

mnisslast leg of the Pn. is* obscure and. probably. corrupt: ‘The 
Andover rd. seems to be the present lane running S. from Rockmoor Pond 
(where to-day ‘‘ three counties run together ’’) through Vernham Street 
to Vernham Dean. Just N. of the village it is joined by Hatch Lane 
(O.M. 6), which suggests a forest gate. But the line is quite different 
in Sav. XXI, and in that Pn. we hear no~more of the ‘‘ Well of 
Firnham ”’ 

SAVERNAKE FOREST, THE WHOLE. 

ent See SG. 5,6. 

Ill. The Pewsey herapath has become a “‘ high way ’ 
justified on ‘‘ Ganghill ”’. 

IV—IX. See WB. 5—10. 

There is no mention of the Ridgeway as the line of approach to the 
Kennet, but it must be nnderstood. 

Pore, « See WB. 12, 13: 

XII. Enesbury isa common confusion in the court hand of these 
MSS. for Evesbury (WB. 14). There is again no mention of 
Aldredeslade (WB. 15) either here or in V., doubtless because the road 
ran plain down the bottom. 

XIITI—XVII. See H. 9—13. 

XVII. Wandsdyke here crosses a ridge, but there is actually a 
descent into Lower Spray, so called to distinguish it from Ham Spray 
(O.M. 1). Lower Spray is actually in Inkpen parish. 

fase so. See H. 15, 16. 

XXI—XXIII. The ‘‘certain path’’ seems to turn N.W. along the 
county bdy. and then by Upper Horns Fm. (O.M. 1) to Henley, whence 
the Pn. follows the county bdy. again down Henley Bottom to the 
Oxenwood—Vernham Dean road. It reaches William de Botes’ croft 
(H. 2) without visiting Vernham Dean, and Stretegate without climbing 


, 


, a term only 


25 V.C.H. Berks, quoting same Calendar, p. 293. 
26 T am again indebted to Prof. Stenton for this information, though 
he is not responsible for the inference. 
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to Chute Causeway. This discrepancy between H. and Sav. is remarkable, 
the more so as they would seem to have been sworn at the same Bedwyn 
inquisition. If, as there seemed some reason to suppose, H. is earlier 
than Sav., being more nearly contempory with V., there is already a hint 
of reduction in the area of Savernake. But we shall see that the 
territory was not surrendered without a struggle and, further, that it 
was only surrendered to a neighbouring forest. The quarrel with the 
Columbars, custodians of Chute Forest, had nothing to do with the 
disafforestations. 


Nevertheless, the storm was gathering. The Forest grievance was an 
old one. Even Henry I had talked of redress—at a price, but the end 
of his reign saw the forests wider than the two Williams had left them. 
Stephen even set about the cancellation of Henry I’s additions, but 
Henry II ignored all Stephen’s concessions and continued the affore- 
stations, as also did his sons, Richard I and John. The first serious 
halt to the process was called at Runnymede, but calls to halt are not 
necessarily obeyed. The parts of Magna Carta which concern us here 
are contained in clauses 47 and 52. The first is plain enough: “ All 
forests which have been afforested in Our time shall be forthwith 
disafforested’’. The second is vaguer: *‘ In like manner shall justice be 
done with respect to forests to be disafforested or let alone, which Henry 
Our father or Richard Our brother afforested’’. Read in connection 
with the preceding clause 51, this amounts to a promise to restore all 
rights in forest areas of which any person had been deprived in the two 
preceding reigns without the legal judgement of his peers. But nothing 
happened in the brief and troublous remainder of John’s reign. 


In 1217, however, the government of the young Henry III re-issued 
the Forest clauses of the Charter with amplifications as the Charter of 
the Forests. This promised that all the afforestations both of Richard 
and of John outside their own demesnes should be at once disafforested, 
but those of Henry II only after view by twelve commissioners to decide 
whether the afforestations had really hurt the lawful owner. What 
happened, if anything, we do not learn, only that in 1224 the forests of 
Wilts were ordered to be kept as in John’s time ‘‘ before the Barons’ 
Wars’’. So much for the forced promises of Runnymede! The vested 
interests of the horde of foresters of fee, the chronic financial difficulties 
of the ministers of the Crown, for whom the Forests had become, in fees 
and fines, a steady source of revenue, combined to win a victory for 
reaction. 


But itwasshortlived. There followed a reconsideration of the position 
and a compromise. In February, 1225, the Charter of the Forests was 
re-issued as it stood, but only in return for a tax of one-fifteenth of all 
moveable property inthe realm. Within a week justices were appointed 
to conduct the necessary perambulations, and they acted with vigour. 
They disafforested land which had been in the Forests before the reign 
of Henry II, encroachments which the recent enactments had never 
proposed to disturb. The King, when he came of age in 1227, was 
constrained to summon all foresters of fee to show their charters in order 
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to discover what areas were in their forests before the reign of Henry II. 
In the next two years Pns. were examined, and all lands which had 
merely been reafforested by Henry II after the relaxations of Stephen’s 
day were retained in the Forests or restored to them. 

This brief historical outline?’ is necessary if we are to understand the 
next documents relating to the fortunes of Savernake. ‘The first is from 
the Close Roll of 1228 and records the finding with regard to certain 
woods and lands “‘ which were newly afforested after the first coronation 
of Henry Our grandfather and ought to be outside the Forest’’. The 
jurors found that : 

‘The whole bailiwick of Savernake which belonged to the ancestors 
of Geoffrey Sturmi and other foresters of fee of the same forest is ancient 
forest save only those woods and lands which lie north of the King’s 
street leading to the house of the lepers at Hungerford towards 
Marlborough as far as the well of William of Putelal [Puthall] which is 
on that street and diverging to the gate of the said William and so 
across the hill to the water of Kenite at Stutescombe”’’. 

This is not a Pn. but an amputation, and the outer bounds are not 
recorded. Wecan only infer that Sturmy authority had extended over 
all the area N. of the London road bounded by Hungerford, Puthall, 
the Ramsbury bdy., to Stitchcombe and the river Kennet, an area which 
may conveniently be called the Rudge. It was big enough to form a 
separate bailiwick, but it is highly improbable that it ever did, for this 
particular encroachment seems to have been too barefaced for such 
advertisement. Unlike the later losses by disafforestation, the Rudge 
is never mentioned again in Forest documents. Nor was it included in 
those Pns of the preceding century which were quoted above. The 
conclusion is irresistible ; that we have here a brief excursion of King 
John’s, conceived in the ancestral manner and carried out by some 
earlier Esturmy ; for Geoffrey oniy took over the Forest in 1225. 

The second document is taken from a roll?§ of the year 1244. It 
affords another local illustration of the history of the Forests in the 
earlier years of stress, but this time the victory lay, at least for a season, 
with Geoffrey Esturmy. 

“An inquisition held on Monday next before the feast of Barnaby 
the Apostle at Hungerford?® in the 28th year of the reign of King Henry 
concerning assarts and purprestures made in our lord the King’s forest 
of Savernake and [other] articles touching the said forest in the time 
after the first coronation of King Henry: before G. de Segrave, King 


27 Much of it I owe to the invaluable Introduction to Turner’s Select 
Pleas of the Forest. 

28 P.R.O. Forest Proceedings E. 146 2/23. 

29 There is a coincidence between this date and that of the inquisition 
held in the same place 72 years earlier. Perhaps it was a regular day 
for Forest business there. The coincidence extends even to the regnal 
year, but there can be no confusion between Henric: Secund: and the 
Henry of this present document. 
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Henry’s Justice of the Forest, G. de Langele and Laurence de St. Alban, 
commissioners of the King for this purpose by [the evidence of] Geoffrey 
Esturmi, John de Wike; W. de Buneclive, John de Forestesbi and 
Richard de Harden, foresters, and of Richard Beneyon, Geoffrey 
Punsard and Ralph Fretoxe, verderers, who say on their oath 

“That our lord the King’s demesne wood of Burhaam [Boreham] in 
the time of Hugh de Nevill, Justice of the Forest, was wasted by Henry 
de Luni and disafforested by Hugh de Nevill, Justice of the Forest, and 
by 12 knights commissioned to disafforest all woods save demesne 
woods in the Forest of Savernake. And they disafforested that wood 
because Henry de Luni and Thomas of Kenete claimed that wood for 
their own and by reason of their claim it was disafforested. Whereupon 
the said Henry de Luny made all speed to lay waste [a portion of] that 
wood and the value by common estimation was 40s. and he took the 
profit thereof. And in the same year came Geoffrey Esturmi and 
repealed that wood to the demesne wood of our lord the King as it was 
before, etc. and King Henry holds it and it has made good recovery ”’. 

This is an extract from a long document reviewing the Forest offences 
of eighteen years, and the precise year of the events in question Is 
(exceptionally) not given. We know that Hugh de Nevill was appointed 
Justice of the Forest in 1223 and died in 1234. We know also that it 
was he who was instructed in October, 1224, to see that the forests of 
Wilts were kept as before the Barons’ wars. But the wording of this 
extract reveals the zeal of the commissioners operating on the re-issue 
of the Charter of the Forest in 1225, and we know that Geoffrey 
Esturmy succeeded to his office in that year. We may safely assign 
the events recorded to 1225 or 1226, and we see Hugh de Nevill 
administering a policy which reversed the instructions so lately given 
to him. 

A comparison of the names of the foresters of fee present in 1244 with 
a similar list of 1259 shows that Hippenscombe was not represented. 
Sturmy of course was there as warden of Savernake and forester of the 
Verme, John de Wike and William de Buneclive shared the West Baily 
between them, John de Forstbury (Fosbury) held Southgrove and 
Richard de Harden (Harding Farm in Great Bedwyn) was responsible 
for the Broyle or Bedwyn Brails. Perhaps Hippenscombe was vacant 
at the moment: in 1259 it was in the charge of William Hunter (if the 
Latin Venatoy is anything more at this date than the index of his 
occupation 39, The foresters of the West Baily, otherwise known as 
the East Wick bailiwick, would seem to have been near neighbours, for 
John himself lived at East Wick in Wootton Rivers, and Buneclive or 
Bonclyve refers apparently to the escarpment immediately N. of his 
house. The name is still traceable in ‘‘ Bunny’s Copse’’, a spinney on 
the same farm. 


30 In 1223 the forester of Hippenscombe was William de Wexcumbe 
(Close Rolls, ann. cit.). Probably both were of the family later known 
as Pipard. 
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If the intention was really to reduce Savernake Forest to the limits 
of the royal demesne, remarkably little progress was made with the job. 
One district, the Rudge, had been put finally out of the Forest and 
another, Boreham Wood, put out and “repealed ’’. I can find no hint 
that any further reduction was even attempted, yet it is abundantly 
clear that much land remained in the Forest which the King could not 
claim as belonging to his ancestral demesne. A Pn.?! of 1259, made in 
support of presentments touching the rights and privileges of the 
foresters of fee, though it omits for some reason the Verme baily, reveals 
no change in the other bailiwicks nor in the perimeter of the Forest 
that is to be attributed to any disafforestation. But the trouble with 
Chute Forest which was mentioned earlier has come to a head. 

The Hippenscombe Pn. now begins as follows :—‘‘ From the wood of 
William Buggy by a certain path to the head of Henle and so down by 
the valley of Henle to the crofts of William de Botes and so up by 
Huppingescomb bottom to la Strete ”. This is almost word 
for word the version of Sav. XXI—XXIII in the archetype. There is 
a Clearer notion of the slope of Hippenscombe, and William de Botes 
appears to have acquired another croft, a fact which would surprise us 
less than his survival in the ownership after 60 years. Butason of the 
same name may have succeeded him. William Buggy also (or his son) 
is still in possession of Buttermere Wood. . But the Hippenscombe 
bailiwick has been shorn of its south-eastern extensions. The Pn. 
continues by the Whiteway and Wexcombe Ash, by the Hungerford 
lazar-house and Cherleford Mill, by the great dyke and the little how, 
round to Buggy’s wood again. And then it sorrowfully adds :—‘ By 
these metes the said William [Venator] now holds his bailiwick, but he 
used to hold it by other metes, which John Byset altered while he was 
Justice of the Forest, diminishing his bailiwick and assigning to Avice 
de Columbars a part of Huppingescumb proceeding by the following 
metes : from William Buggy’s wood to the well of Faral [for Farnham, 
i.e. Vernham] by the green way and soup by the King’s highway which 
leads to Andover to la Strete 32 ”’. 

The Pn. of the whole Forest follows, wlth a repetition of this lament 
on behalf of the Sturmys. But the Pn. of Savernake as given in 1199 
never countenanced the extensions in H. of which Hippenscombe is now 
deprived, The Sturmys had obviously availed themselves of the dis- 
crepancy to add some five square miles to the legitimate area of the 
Forest. The old (inner) bdy. of Sav. at its S.E. corner had been con- 
veniently forgotten or amended to agree with H., which had also been 
relieved of its obscurities. The mysterious Andover road mentioned at 
the end of H. is now replaced by a greenway more in keeping with the 
by-road from Rockmoor Pond to Vernham Dean which it represents. 
But these emendations availed nothing, when John Byset, Justice of 


si-P.R.O., Exchequer K.R., 2, 25. 

32 This is the old loop for which the new line at the beginning of the Pn. 
has been substituted. So Strete must stand for the Stretegate at Scot’s 
Poor, and not for the intervening length of Chute Causeway. 
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“‘the Forest this side Trent ”’ called for the old Pns. and restored the 
original bdy. of Savernake.?? 

Byset’s decision was given some time before Geoffrey Sturmy’s death 
in 1253. Evidently there was an appeal to Westminster, for there is 
attached to the roll a copy of the “ fine ’ made between the rival forests 
in 1259. From this it appears that Henry Sturmy, Geoffrey’s successor, 
in consideration of the sum of 25 marks (£16 13s. 4d.) paid by Avice 
de Columbars, accepted the award and agreed that he and his heirs for 
ever would abide by a line drawn south of ‘‘ Godeyevegate’’ along the 
ditch of Ockholt to the head of Hazelhanger and thence along the 
bottom and the ancient track to the “‘ herbary”’ and the Stretegate. 

‘“Godeyenegate’’ (to bring it a stage nearer the probable form) has 
had many names, some of which evidently puzzled the scribes. Ina 
Pn. of Chute Ferest,?4 which Dr. Grundy believes to be the copy of one 
made in Henry II’s reign,?°® itis called ‘‘ Lovesgate, now Coudenesgate ’’. 
In a Pn. of Hippenscombe in Chute from the same roll it is called 
Hockholtesdychende and in the Savernake Pns. it must correspond to 
the croft of W. de Botes on the site of the present ‘‘ Woodside”’. Out 
of the welter we extract the fact that it was at one time called 
Cowdeangate, which is what the Westminster scrivener was trying (or 
should have tried) to tell us. 

Ockholt, now Oakhill Wood, evidently ran down to the talweg of 
Conholt Bottom beside the track and extended to the neighbourhood of 
Fosbury Camp. The hazel hanger and the ‘“‘ herbary’’, whatever use it 
served, cannot certainly be identified, but doubtless lay at prominent 
bends of that impressive combe. 

It will be noticed that nothing was said at Westminster about the 
well of Fernham and the Hampshire land. Perhaps the Sturmys 
acquiesced in its loss in the hope of a compromise, for a longitudinal 
division of Hippenscombe must have been highly inconvenient. The 
25 marks might represent an acknowledgement of such unavailing 
complaisance. 

So far disafforestation has made little progress in Savernake—or 
indeed elswhere. Men were asking what they were getting in return for 
the fifteenth of their moveables, and some attempt was made in 1260 to 
force the Crown to honour its bargain. But a new Barons’ War was 
brewing, and no redress was forthcoming till 1297, when Edward I 
confirmed the Charter of the Forest. It was a familiar gesture, but this 
time it led to something definite. In 1300 the great disafforestation 


33 Including even the old misconception about the slope of Hippens- 
combe (descendendo from the east). 

Je IPI O), Woe, [enoC, 1B 3, Bs, 

35 W.A.M., |xviii p.556, Pn. A. Dr. Grundy is led to this conclusion 
by the large area claimed for Chute in this Pn. as compared with one 
made after the Edwardian subtraction of Henry II’s afforestations. 
But this is toignore any additions made by Rich. I or John, which may 
have been disafforested before the Edwardian Pn. 
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began. Vast tracts were put out of the Forests by the new jurors 
because men said they were afforested by Henry II or Richard or John. 
Nevertheless Edward I, constrained by his difficulties in Scotland, 
confirmed their actions for the time being, though in 1305 he revoked 
his decision, fortified, as his predecessors had often been, by a Papal 
dispensation. But pressure was maintained till, in 1330, during the 
minority of her son, Edward III, Queen Isabella re-issued the Charter 
of the Forest for the last time and restored all her father-in-laws’s con- 
cessions. 

Here then the struggle ends, though the foresters were slow to realise 
the fact. The twelfth century had seen the growth of their territories 
to outrageous dimensions, the thirteenth had been a period of deadlock 
' tillthe very end. Then suddenly came the collapse, and the fourteenth 
century saw their bounds curtailed, their bailiwicks invaded by private 
woods and fields, their cherished coverts wasted, and the King’s beasts, 
which were not truly his but ferae naturae, a prey to anyone in whose 
woods they chose to harbour over the broad purlieus that were once 
within the meres. We have followed the fortunes of Savernake in the 
first two of these periods : it remains to record what happened in the last. 


At this point the interest of Jackson’s version of the Forest bounds 
in W.A.M., iv, begins to appear. He callsita Forest Roll, but it is 
actually an extract from the Patent Rolls.2° It represents the 
perambulations made just a hundred years later than the latest portions 
of what I have called the archetype, and contains the record of the dis- 
afforestations at that time proposed. It is true that these remained 
mere paper (or rather, parchment) reductions for another generation, 
for Edward I succeeded at last in obtaining from Pope Clement V a 
dispensation from his promise to carry out the reform of the Forests, 
and Edward II continued to palter with the problem throughout his 
reign. But Jackson’s Pn. corresponds fairly closely with a series of 
documents enrolled at different dates but all originating in the early 
years of Edward III. This is fortunate, since it absolves me from 
reprinting the whole of Jackson’s Pn. or referring the reader (if any 
has followed me so far) to the earlier volume; it will be enough if I 
comment on certain points at once, and on others when I deal with the 
later rolls. 

Jackson was non-plussed by one of the opening sentences of the 
preamble: ‘‘ Whereas the Commons of our Kingdom have granted to us 
the fifteenth of all their moveable goods’’. It is likely that many of 
Edward I’s own subjects knew little more about it, for the grant, it 
may be remembered, was made 75 years before as the price of the re- 
issue of the Charter of Forests. The conscience of the Crown worked 
slowly, but the writ to John de Berewyk, Justice of the Forest, and 
his companions, who were jointly charged with the execution of the 
royal purpose, shows that it was still operating: ‘‘We will that the 


36 Mr. Crawford gives the reference: Pat. Rolls 6a. m5 28 Ed. I. 
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Charter of the Forests of the Lord Henry, formerly King of England, 
our father, in all and singular its articles be firmly and inviolably 
observed’. Thissindeed 1s, forthright; but) royal caption) dictated 
- another clause : ‘‘ Saving always our oath and the right of our Crown, the 
proofs and claims of us and all others’’. A tendercare for these things 
postponed action upon the findings of the commission till the Pope had 
saved Edward from the consequences of what apologists of a later 
century might have called his quixotic gesture.2” He had, it now 
appeared, been forced ‘“‘ by importunity and presumptuous instance ”’ 
to make concessions which tended to the injury of the royal prerogative 
and were incompatible with his pledge to defend the honour and rights 
of the Crown.38 So the Forests were saved once more. 

The formula which commonly ends the Pns. established by this com- 
mission seems to go béyond the provisions of the Charter of the Forest 
in that it ignores the surely unnecessary question whether Henry II’s — 
afforestations had done hurt to the lawful owners of the land or not :— 
“And the Jurorssay . . . that all the woods, lands and places to 
the aforesaid Forest appropriated, which by this perambulation are 
disafforested, were appropriated to the Forests after the coronation of 
King Henry, great grandfather of the Lord the now King; but what 
and how much in the time of each King severally in no wise can appear 
to them’”’. A sufficient explanation lies in this last clause, added 
doubtless by direction of the Commissioners themselves, who found in 
it a convenient excuse for burking a ridiculous inquiry. 

This roll of 28 Edward I includes three bailiwicks of Savernake only, 
and they differ in startling fashion from the archetype. The first con- 
sists of all that remains of La Verme and the Westbaily—a very ragged 
remnant. In his later paper on Savernake, published 20 years after- 
wards, Jackson calls this the Eastwick bailiwick, correctly enough, for 
that was an alternative name of the Westbaily. Unfortunately he 
appends this latter name to the second Pn., presumably because it 
begins at the ‘‘ Westrygge’’: it is really the reduced Bedwyn Brails. 
The third is Hippenscombe, which has suffered far worse from the 
jurors than ever it did from John Byset. Southgrove is not peram- 
bulated, but we are told that the King has a certain wood of that name, 
“and it is a Forest’. Boreham is also mentioned as a wood “‘ pertain- 
ing to Schaghe, which was appropriated to the Forest after the corona- 
tion of King Henry [11], and it is in the hands of the Lord the King”’. 
Geoffrey Sturmy, then, had been guilty of a certain lack of candour, 
but the event was to prove that the King’s hands were as tenacious as 
the proverbial Court of Chancery. A wood now known as Manton 
Copse, Fyfield Wood in what we now call the West Woods, and “‘a 


37 Clement V had been Archbishop of Bordeaux and therefore a 
subject, if not of the King of England, at least of the Duke of Aquitaine, 
which amounted to the same thing. And he had the precedent of 
Innocent III in the case of Magna Carta. 

38 Petit-Dutaillis, Studies Supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History, Vol. II, p. 226. 
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certain wood which was Sampson Folyat’s’’, all now in the King’s 
hands (presumably for ‘‘ waste ’’), were likewise declared to be additions 
of Henry II’s time or later. Apparently they were technically excluded 
from the Forest, but it is significant that the bounds of Preshute are 
still so tortuously drawn as to leave Manton Copse in the Forest 
parish of North Savernake. 

The document which shortly follows is mainly translated from a 
MS. in the British Museum (Stowe, 925) but supplemented from two 
other almost identical versions in the Record Office.*9 The Stowe MS., 
as 1t stands, is undated, but there can be no doubt that the date given 
in the first of the two P.R.O. MSS. is correct for the whole group. Mr. 
Crawford has adduced reasons based upon known facts concerning the 
lives of some of the persons named in the preamble, and to these may 
beradded; the evidence:-concealed under the reference to John M . ... ., 
Justice of the cis-Trentine Forests. As this is not one of my own 
transcripts, I cannot say whether the lacuna is due to illegibility or to 
original suppression, though the latter is unlikely. John M 
was evidently John Maltravers, a supporter of Roger Mortimer’s who 
was appointed Justice of the Forest in 1329 and forced to flee the 
country when his patron was hanged at Tyburn towards the end of the 
succeeding year.49 This eyre must have been one of his latest official 
occupations. It was the policy of Queen Isabella and Mortimer to 
conciliate the public, and Forest reform promised the surest road to 
popularity. Their calculations were shrewd enough, but it was the 
young Edward who reaped the benefit when down in the Forest some- 
thing really stirred at last. 

What happened at the eyre of 1330 appears to have been this. The 
forester of fee of each bailiwick was called upon to state his claims and 
privileges and recite the bounds of his jurisdiction. These in the case 
of Savernake #! were still the bounds of the archetype, and such indeed, 
by the foresters’ claims, they remained till the close of the Middle Ages. 
The evidence was then taken, and the limits of the King’s own demesnes 
established. This stage of the proceedings was evidently greatly 
expedited by reference to the abortive Pns. of 1300, for the new bounds, 
wherever comparison is possible, correspond very closely to the earlier. 
They differ principally in the fact that certain areas on the boundaries, 
which in 1300 were included without comment in the Forest, are in 
1330 declared to lie indeed within its bounds, but only because they 


89 Misc. Chancery, Bundle 12, No. 12/2 and E. 146, Bundle 2, No. 34. 

40 Maltravers had been one of the Keepers of Edward II during his 
imprisonment and probably knew more than most men of what 
happened at Berkeley Castle in 1327. He was also held responsible for 
the execution of the Duke of Kent in the very year of this inquiry. 
But he lived to receive the royal pardon and the governorship of the 
Channel Islands. He is called ina document of 1331 (P.R.O.; E. 32/217) 
“ Tusticiarius foveste dnt Regis et etiam dne. Isabelle Regine Anglie’’, for 
Savernake at this date was hers in dower. 

41 P.R.O. E. 146, 2/34. 
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were either forfeited to the King for old-established waste, that is, for 
deliberate neglect, or because they are leased from the King or held by 
a forester. All these areas are of course contiguous to the royal 
demesne, which it was the avowed purpose of these Pns. to delimit. 
But the distinction is nevertheless obscure.#? 

While the following text of the Stowe MS. contains.some, unacknow- 
ledged variants and additions taken from the two allied MSS. cited 
above, the readings of Jackson’s text of 1300, where they seriously 
differ, are added in square brackets. Letters are appended to land- 
marks which are discussed at the end of each of the sections into which 
the Pn. naturally falls, and some of these (duly indicated) will be found 
on the map. 

The title, which does not belong to the Stowe MS., shows that we 
have to do with a copy made at a later date. It bears a note: ‘con- 
firmed 10 Hen— 1 June’’, which refers probably to the fourth Henry 
and therefore to the year 1409. 

Of the foresters mentioned in the preamble, Bilkemore held the West- 
baily, Harden Bedwyn Brails, Forstbury Southgrove, and Pipard 
Hippenscombe. The meticulous will observe that only ten jurors are 
named. Several of them are recognisable as local men of standing, and 
Rammeshull, the foreman, was the Constable of Marlborough Castle, 
an office for which even a Sturmy would have to show respect. 


‘“METES AND BOUNDS OF THE FOREST OF SAVERNAKE IN THE 
TIME oF KiInG Epwarbp III. 

These are the metes and bounds of the aforesaid forest, consisting of 
the demesne lands and woods of the Lord the King as determined by 
the foresters, viz: Henry Sturmy, warden of the said forest, Robert 
de Bilkemor, Roger de Harden, Peter de Forstebury, Hubert Pipard, 
foresters of fee of the same forest: and by Peter de Grymstede, John 
Wake, Robert Homedieu, Walter le Blake, verderers of the same forest ; 
and by Henry la Folie. John Trenchesfoil, Robert le Sauser, Adam de 
Brumsedon, Robert Hopegras, John at Grene, John Cosyn, Stephen de 
Dalton, Thomas de Polton, William Waren, John Frankeleyn and 
John at Brygh, regarders of the same forest: and by the twelve jurors 
in eyre, viz: by William de Rammeshull, William de Wik, Bartholomew 
de Merweden, Philip de Upton, John Haresfust, William le Parler, John 
Schyllyngh, John Torold, John fitz William, Walterde Hardynton .. ., 
as was enjoined upon the said verderers, regarders and the twelve jurors, 


42 Tt is perhaps a relic of Art. 4 of the Assize of Woodstock (temp. 
Henry II), which speaks of ‘‘ woods without the metes of the regard 
wherein the King’s beasts have peace’’. Such woods should probably 
be reckoned as one kind of purlieu, but the difference between them 
and the Forest proper was in effect very slight. We meet with many 
offences committed ‘‘ within the furest but without the reward”’ (.ie., 
regard). See, e.g., P.R.O.;.E. 32, 200, referring to a local wood called 
Shutecroft in the year 1270 (quoted W.A.M., xlviii, 375.) 
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Dyejonon Mi >. ., the King’s Justice of the forests this side Trent, 
and his associates in his eyre of the forest in the county of Wiltes in 
the fourth year of Edward IIJ at New Sarum. 

‘““The metes and bounds begin at the west corner of Boueclyve 
[Bonneclyve] (a. map) and so across a road lying between the aforesaid 
Boueclyve and the wood of the Abbot of Hyde, as appears by a pit 
newly dug there: and so down by the same road to Drayeston (b. map) 
and thence to Crokeresweye [Crockedeway] (c. map) ; and so by the saine 
road to Stymer [Stunore] (d) as newly defined by boundary pits; and 
so to Stokesgore [Scotiesgore] (e); and thence to Redeschyrd [Rede- 
chorde] (f. map) ; and so down by Wodnesdich to the Ore road [the way 
which leads from Oare towards Marlburgh] ; and so by the said road to 
the wood that belonged to Nicholas de Hampton, which is in the King’s 
hand for ancient waste; and so from that road up between the said wood 
and the King’s demesne called Haueckerygh (g) [thence ascending 
between tbe wood of Hanekerigg and the wood of Nicholas de Barbefeld 
towards Manton]; and so to the angle of a ditch (h) between Manton 
field and Haueckerygh; and so to Grendon (j); and so between the 
arable land and a green place above the covert of Smallgrave (k), to 
the west corner of the crofts at Evesebury (1) ”’. 

a. Since the wood of Hyde Abbey is Withy Copse, N. of Martinsell, 
the W. corner of Bonclyve would be the W. edge of Eastwick Farm on 
Clench Common. Bonclyve seems to have been the name of the 
escarpment covered by that farm. But the modern farm has no pro- 
nounced W. corner thereabouts. Its limits there coincide with those 
of Milton Lilbourne parish, which cross the track to ‘‘ Drayston ”’ half- 
way down Withy Copse (O.M. 6). 

b. Drayston itself is absolutely located by John Seymour in 1491, 
who refers to Dryston de villa de Prestchent et Wyke.43 Preshute parish 
extends a remarkable corridor to the edge of Clench Common, where 
it meets Wick Farm (O.M. 6). 

c. The Crookedway seems preferable to the Cvockersway, though 
there was abundant clay thereabouts, as later brickworks showed. But 
the curious and apparently unnecessary twists in the Oare road (O.M. 1), 
which seem to be aboriginal, are ample justification for the 1300 form. 

d. There isa pond (reputed to be haunted and perhaps therefore 
ancient) beside the Oare road level with the S. end of Gore Copse lying 
in a shallow valley, the likeliest position for a pond in this neighbour- 
hood. It may be the Stymere of this Pn. I record the Stunore of 
1300, but a Stymere hereabouts is mentioned in several Forest present- 
ments. But such a northward bend of the bdy. departs rather 
unaccountably from the Saxon bds. of Safernoc, as will immediately 
appear. There is a possible site in the same depression on the line of 


43 Duchy of Lanc. Forest Proc. 3/34. This collocation finally settles 
the position of the Draegstan in the Charter of North Newnton (B. 699 ; 
K. 1109). Unfortunately it doesnot help to elucidate the meaning of 
the vexed component draeg in place-names, since the sarsen stone which 
must once have lain there is no longer to be seen, 
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those bds., but that involves an extra landmark inserted in a straight 
run of the Edwardian bdy. 

e. Stokes, or Scots-, gore is now Gore Copse (O.M. 1). 

f. The Redshard is a cutting through Wansdyke at the W. corner 
of Gore Copse. It still accommodates a path. This is the Crypel Geat 
of the charter mentioned in footnote 43. ‘‘ Then on by the dyke to 
Cripple Gate 44: then to Draegstone“’. The course seems to be that 
of the fieldpath and road, and so more direct than any visit to the 
existing pond. 

g. Hampton’s (or Barbefeld’s) Wood, now Manton Copse, extended 
at this date down to the Oare road on the S. side of Manton Drove. 
Hawkridge is the highest part of Granham Hill, $.W. of Granham 
Farm (O.M. 1). 

h. This angle was called Broad Corner in some Forest present- 
ments. It lies 4-m. N.W. of Granham Farm (O.M. 6) on the Preshute 
bdy. 

j. Gyvendon is Granham Down, on which the White Horse is cut. 
The boundary between the down and the arable is still traceable E. 
and by S. towards Panterwick (O.M.6) across the old G.W.R. branch 
track. 

k. The Smallgrove seems to have stood near Panterwick. A fair- 
sized wood covered the present G.W.R. tunnel in 1773 (Andrews and 
Dury’s map). 

1. This W. corner brings us haligay along Postern Hill (O.M. 1) on 
the N.W. edge of the modern Forest, and we return to the delimitation 
of areas ‘‘ extra-posited ’’ by the Pn. 

“Without which metes and bounds the King has several woods which 
are in his hands by reason of ancient waste, viz: the wood that was 
Sampson Folyot’s, Hugh de Stoner’s and the Rector of Prestechut’s ; 4° 
the bounds of which begin at the Redeschyrd aforesaid, by a green way, 
as is marked by new pits between the said woods and the pasture of 
Clatforde ; and so to the summit of the hill which lies between the 
aforesaid pasture and woods ; and so by the summit of the same hill, as 
is defined by new pits, to the Hetheneburyeles (a); and there remain 
within the forest the undermentioned villages, viz: Manton, Preshut 
and Elecot and the pasture and lands of the same, viz: from Manton 
Cross (b. map) down to the water of Kenete ; and so on by the said 
water to Elecot bridge ; up between Roger of Stutescombe’s land and 
the land of Elecot village, and through the middle of Evesbury ”’ 


44 Pace Dr. Grundy (Saxon Charters of Wilts, i, 190), this Crypel 
Geat has nothing to do with a burrow, but merely describes a narrow 
path by which one creeps through the undergrowth of Wai ie So 
at least it seems to-day. 

45 The grammar of the Latin suggests that these three woods were 
continuous. They must all have lain W. of Manton Drove, for the land 
to the E. was the arable of Manton South Field. 
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These external bds. include all the land between Manton Drove 
(O.M. 6) and Evesbury from the southern escarpment to the Kennet, 
which the Pn. of 1300 still reckoned as part of the Forest, but they 
also include Manton Copse (Hampton’s Wood) and Folyot’s Wood 
which at the earlier date were excluded, as well as the Rector of 
Preshute’s wood and such lands of the three riverside villages as lay S. 
of the river. Marlborough did not at this date, or for long afterwards, 
cross the Kennet. But close contact with the Forest must have had 
its inconveniences. It was one of the services required of the custodian 
of the Westbaily that he should find a forester in alternate years ‘‘ to 
keep the bridges of Marlebrig in the aforesaid Forest ’’.46 

a. It is surprising to find so typical a Saxon landmark surviving 
into the 14th cent. And once more the precise significance of the term 
eludes us, for there is nothing to show exactly where we might search 
for the Heathen Burials. The external bds. of the three woods return 
to the Forest perimeter somewhere along Manton Drove, but that is all 
we can Say. 

b. Manton Cross probably stood at the cross-roads 40 yds. S. of the 
Post Office. 


“And the King’s demesne begins again at the aforesaid west corner 
of the crofts at Evesbury and follows the ditch of the aforesaid crofts (a) 
to Lethenardes grove [thence by the highway unto Lechenhardescroft| 
(b, map), and thence by the King’s highway next the land of the said 
Roger to the cross of Crockerethorpesende (c), and from thence down 
to the bottom of the valley between the pasture of Roger de Stutes- 
combe and the King’s demesne as far as the well of Braydene [the Pit 
of Abreneden] (d), and thence still eastwards by the bottom of the 
valley to the Prior of St. Margaret’s croft at the Putte (e. map), and 
thence up to the corner of the aforesaid croft, and so between the King’s 
demesne and a pasture which Thomas de Polton formerly rented from 
the King, and so to a pasture which Adam de Stok’ rented in the same 
manner, and so between the pasture of the said Adam and the King’s 
demesne as far as the road called Colrode ”’ 

a. This ditch follows the E. end of Postern Hill and the N. edge of 
the area now called New Forest (O.M. 6) towards Savernake Hospital. 

b. The large field between Folly Copse in Mildenhall (O.M. 6) and 
the Forest paling is called ‘‘ Leonard’s field’’ and obviously preserves 
the name of Lechenhard. 

c. That field is bordered on the E. by Cock-a-troop Lane (O.M. 6) 
leading from Cock-a-troop Cottage to the Forest. ‘ Cock-a-troop’”’ 
represents ‘‘ Crockersthorp”’, a name which is supposed to originate in 
the quantities of Roman potsherds turned up in the ‘‘ Black Field ”’ 
(O.M. 1, Hoare’s ‘‘ Lower Cunetio’’) whenever it is ploughed. The 
cross presumably stood at the junction of this lane with the Hungerford 
road, which ran at this date somewhat S. of its present course. 


“oP R.O., E. 146, 2/34. 
VOL, XLIX.—NO. CLXXV. = ¢ 
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d. The only well in this neighbourhood to-day (and probably at any 
day) is to be found in the clearing known as Brayden Hook (O.M. 1) ; 
but this is some distance from any line the medieval high road could 
have taken and wholly inconsistent with the preceding landmarks, 
which were taking us E., not S. But we need not translate puteus by 
‘well ’’; it constantly means a “ pit’’; as in Jackson’s translation of 
the Pn. of 1300. Moreover the reading Abreneden seems to find an 
echo in the name ‘‘ Red Vein”’ applied in the Forest to the ridge down 
which the Roman road to Winchester dips S. of the London Road. A 
copyist’s metathesis (only too frequent in strange names) and the com- 
mon confusion of v and ” would account for the obscuration of a form 
Abredeven. The termination reminds us of Black Vein, a coastal ‘ridge 
near Charmouth and the German (? Celtic) Hohes Venn, but I have no 
explanation, to offer of Abyede) ined: Vein Bottoms is. ries Honest 
name for the line followed by the King’s bdy. onits way to “‘ the Putte”’. 
There are many old gravel-workings in that bottom, and ‘‘ Red Vein 
Pit’? may be the interpretation of this doubtful landmark. 

e. Whatever the Putte may have been, it evidently lay near Puthall 
Gate (O.M. 6) 47. It was probably another hollow. The Prior’s croft 
occupied the Jand between Puthall Gate and Puthall Farm, possibly 
the Forest gate lodge represents the house. Most of its land, as the 
next section of the Pn. will reveal, extended N. of the London road. 
In spite of this fact it is reckoned to the Forest. It is not a resump- 
tion of (part of the Rudge ‘disatioresteds ine 1223) ton tianStOps 
scrupulously onthe W. bdy. of Puthall Park. Nevertheless it represents 
an extension of the bds. of the archetype, and therefore an afforestation 
subsequent to the coronation of King John. Yetit apparently survives 
even the drastic reductions of Edward I and III. 

The bdy. of the demesne now turns S. and climbs to the ‘‘ Amity 
Oak ~ nearly 4-m-> S. of Puthall Gate (O.M.-6). At thisjmmction en 
three parishes the croft of St. Margaret’s ended, for it occupied the 
S.E. corner of Mildenhall. 

Thomas de Poulton’s pasture probably covered what is now the 
eastern strip of Savernake Wood (O.M. 1), Crabtree Common (O.M. 6), 
and the E. central portion of Birch Copse down to the clearing of 
Warren Farm, which I identify with Adam de Stock’s pasture. 

All these holdings and those outside them shortly to be mentioned 
present considerable difficulties, and I commit myself to few precise 
landmarks on the map, since the exact limits of the various areas are. 
no longer determinable. 


47 But the similarity is fortuitous. Puthall is found in a Saxon 
Charter of Little Bedwyn (B. 225; K. 133) as Puttan ealh (for heath), 
i.e., ‘‘ Putta’s Hollow”’. If, however, Dr. Grundy’s view is accepted, 
that healh in the Charters commonly means a hole in the ground, then 
la Putte and Putta’s healh may refer to the same feature (which Dr. 
Grundy finds in the field N. of Horseleaze Wood (O.M. 6) S. of the 
London Rd-)...- Puthall would thus mean“ Puttais pulttes frome: soles 
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“ Without the metes and bounds there remain within the Forest 
these following places, viz: a croft which the Prior of St. Margaret 
rented of the King and one corner thereof extends as far as Kyne- 
brightesmer (a. map) ; a place which Thomas de Polton formerly rented 
of the King, and a place which Adam de Stok’ formerly rented of the 
King, and a place called Holtebal, which William Russel, Knight, 
formerly rented of the King, and a place called Tymeriggesdoune, which 
Henry Sturmy holds of the King in chief belonging to his manor of 
Burbach, and a place called the Lyteleferme, which John de Haverynges 
formerly rented of the King. And the forinsic metes of the places 
aforementioned begin at the abovementioned croft of the Prior of St. 
Margaret’s at La Putte, and thence up by the said croft as far as the 
croft called Hulleshare [Hobbesare],.and thence along the hedge to 
Puttehale Wood, and thence down by the hedge to Richard de 
Tymerygge’s house, and thence beyond the King’s highway and between 
the land of James de Tymerigge and the land of Henry Sturmy, and so 
along by the hedge next the land of William Russel to the Holtebal 
[Holtehall] (b. map), and so to the corner of William de Holte’s wood, 
and thence by Mereweye to Belliensgate [Bellingate] (c. map), and 
thence by the hedge and the green way to the pasture of Stockes, and 
so along by the great ditch to Bentelewelle {Boutelwell], and thence 
down to the valley, and so by the valley to the aforesaid road called 
Colrode”’. 


It should be noted that certain of these places lie on the demesne 
bdy., but outside it, and others le on the forinsic bdy., but within it. 
Some necessarily lie on both, since they cover the intervening territory. 


Those on the demesne bdy. are: St. Margaret’s, Poulton’s, Stock’s. 
Those on the forinsic bdy. are: St. Margaret’s, Sturmy’s, Russell’s 
and Stock’s. The point, or line, on which the two bdies. meet again 
is the Colrode, but the forinsic bounds wander a good way after reaching 
Stock’s pasture before returning to this road, whereas the demesne bds. 
find it directly. The name missing from both lsts just given, is 
Havering’s. Clearly Havering’s is responsible for the diversion which 
postpones the arrival of forinsic bds. at the Colrode. But we must first 
trace their earlier course. 

a. Kynebrightsmere lay on the bdy., evidently in that angle of the 
Mildenhall bds. which meets the London road S. of Puthall Park, but 
it no longer exists. Nevertherless its site is helpful: it fixes Richard 
de Timbridge’s house. 

The forinsic bds. turn N. from Puthall gate to enclose East Croft Coppice 
(O.M. 6) and run to Hill Close (Hudlleshare), then down by Puthall Park 
to Richard de Timbridge’s next IKynebrightsmere. We learn elsewhere 
that Henry Sturmy’s down abutted on the highroad, and it must have 
run as a narrow strip, now mainly timbered, past Crabtree Cottages to 
Holt Pound outside the Warren gate (O.M. 6). But the bdy. leaves it 
S. of Timbridge Farm to follow the Knowle (William Russell’s) bdy. 
between Knowle Cowlease and Belmore Copse (on Holtball, and retain- 
ing a fragment of its name). Then it went along the Bedwyn road to 


» » 
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Holt’s Wood, now represented by Sicily Clump on the N.E. side of 
Bedwyn Common (O.M. 6), as I suppose. 

The Mereway divided Holt’s Wood from the King’s land and is now 
part of the Bedwyn road. We follow it to the Great Bedwyn bdy. on 
the Common. Here ‘ Bellingate’’ probably misrepresents ‘‘ Bedwin- 
gate’’.48 Turning sharply S.W. by the parish hedge and the track, we 
reach Holt Pound, originaily a purpresture of 4-acre ‘“‘of the King’s 
demesne at Timerygg ’’ where Adam de Stock impounded cattle stray- 
ing at forbidden times into the King’s wood.?? 

We have now reached Stock’s pasture °® (Warren Farm) again, but 
on its outer, south-eastern bdy. On the demesne bds. we followed its 
northern edge to the Colrode, from which Havering’s land still separates 
us. 

We know something of Havering’s holding. In 1302 he obtained a 
grant of 421 acres “‘ by that perch ’’ ina place called Lyttleferme and 
Kingsheth in Savernake Forest. ‘‘ To gain entry to these he shall 
enclose them on that part towards the foreign lands there lately dis- 
afforested with a great-dyke, 6 feet deep and 7 feet broad, with a hedge, 
and make the crest of the dyke so that the King’s deer cannot get out 
of the close but can enter without hindrance ’’.>! 

“That perch ”’ is the perch of 20 feet as against the modern 163 feet. 
This increases the acreage, as we understand it, to the equivalent of 
one square mile, but we need not assume that it all lay outside the 
demesne. 

The landmarks of the forinsic bds. are a great ditch, Bentley (or 
Bottle?) well, a valley and the Colrode. I have suggestions for three 
out of the four, but none for the well. ‘There is such a ditch and bank, 
much degraded, on the S.W. side of Bedwyn Common beginning just 
where we reached Stock’s assart. Between Bedwyn Common and 
Stock Common (O.M. 6) there is a pronounced valley which slowly 
fades out S.W. in Tottenham Park, but there is no trace of an ancient 
bdy. to be found init. Arable claylands however are not retentive of 
such features. Finally, across the upper end of the valley runs the 
line of the Roman road. 

That this was also the coalroad is an illuminating suggestion of Dr. 
Grundy’s. It runs through “‘ Black Vault ’’ and close to ‘‘ Coal Coppice 
Ground ’’, though it has virtually disappeared there, possibly from hard 
usage. It crossed the Grand Avenue obliquely to continue through the 


48 A suggestion originally made by Mr. Crawford. 

49 P.R.O., Forest Proc., E. 146, 23. The pound was built in 1233. 

50 Ad pastura de Stockes seems to describe Stock Common. It is 
most probable that three letters have not been repeated, and that we 
should read ad pastura Ade de Stockes, Adain de Stock’s pasture already 
so named on the demesne bds. 

51 Patent Rolls, Aug. 16, 1302. The reference to “‘ lands lately dis- 
afforested ’’ shows incidentally that the proposals of 1300 were still 
taken seriously in 1302. 
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grounds of Tottenham House, and the eye of faith can trace it as a 
faint lift of the ground in the fields behind. Here it meets the valley 
and the outer bounds of the Littleferme—if I am right. Admittedly, 
we have not got back to Stock’s assart, but the Pn. having set our feet 
upon this distant part of the Colrode, leaves us to make our own way 
back to the W. corner of Warren Farm. 


“ And so the King’s demesne begins again at that spot going down 
by the same road between the Prior of St. Margaret’s Wood (a) and the 
King’s demesne [this length omitted], and so along by the same road of 
the Colrode between the wood of the Prior of Holy Trinity at Eston (b) 
and the King’s demesne to lord William de Lylebone’s wood (c. map), 
and so by the road between William de Lylebone’s wood and the King’s 
demesne to Walesmere [Wallesmere] (d), and thence directly down to 
Braydeneshok, and so by the way of Brayden to the wood [of the Lord 
the King] called Morleghe, and so by the Swonespath [Sweynepath] (e) 
to the Prior of Moddefont’s wood [add herve ‘‘ and thence descending by 
the ditch unto the head of Iwodesmede Westend ’’] (f), and thence by 
the end of the wood to Orthbury [Erchbyry] (g. map), and so by the 
Ryghweye (h) to a purpresture which William de Harden rented of the 
King’s land, and down by the ditch of the aforesaid purpresture towards 
the east to the corner of Bromessclape (j), and between Bromesclape 
aud the King’s covert of Iwod (k), and so along by the end of the 
said covert as far as Apshullesmedesesthende (1. map). 

a. St. Margaret’s Wood evidently covered the ridge of Three Oak 
Hill (O.M. 6) to the W. of the Roman road, but the Colrode now turns 
W. round this wood, divorcing itself from the Roman road to descend 
to the neighbourhood of Gammon’s Pits, a deep hole beside the Grand 
Avenue.°2 This seems to show that there was another approach to the 
charcoal pits from the W., which was also known as the Colrode. The 
Pn. must then regard both as parts of the same road, which is intelligible 
if the junction was not too abrupt. 

b. The survival of the name Priory Wood in Forest usage between 
the Column Road and Bytham Pond on Column Ride (O.M. 6) helps us 
to locate the Prior of Easton’s wood. The winding Column Road may 
indeed coincide with the western end of this Colrode, for it brings us to 
Lilbourne’s Wood, of which we have adetailed account hereafter. We 
learn that it touched Morleigh, that it was a league in length (14 miles) 
and that it was wholly enclosed by the demesne. This confines the 
Prior of Easton’s Wood to the E. side of Brayden (New Pond) Bottom. 

d. The ridge E. of Brayden is now called Walesmore in Forest usage. 
The form may be an old one correctly located, but Walesmeve is un- 
doubtedly Thornhill Pond towards the N. of the same ridge. 

e. The Swinepath is represented by a number of old tracks leading 
down to Leigh Hill Copse (O.M. 1), which was Mottefont’s Wood, lying, 
we are told elsewhere, between Morleigh and la Buthme, i.e., the bottom 
in which the Canal now runs. 


*2 And possibly the ‘‘colpyt’’ mentioned by John Seymour in 1491. 
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f. This addition in the Pn. of 1300 seems unnecessary, as we are 
travelling staight down the Burbage bdy. to Ram Alley (O.M.1). But 
Iwodemede recalls the Igfeld of Saxon Burbage.®? . 

g. Out of these alternatives we can reconstruct Evthbury, acommon 
Saxon name for prehistoric earthworks. I think, as will shortly be 
explained, that I have found it. The bdy. cuts through it. 

h. The Ridgeway here is the road from Ram Alley to Easton (which 
by this Pn. isnolonger Royal). But it is left in 4-m. for the continuation 
of the parish bdy., which in its turn is left fora hedge and track running 
N. towards a round clump of: trees. This. hedge muse represent 
Harden’s east bdy.,°* which we follow to the S.E. corner of Brimslade.°® 

j. William de Harden had two purprestures in different parts of 
Iwode, a name which covers this Brimslade portion of S.Cadley parish. 
The, one was of 99? acres ‘‘by that perch’’, i.e., about 150 of our 
measurement. There is just room for this between the hedge we have 
been following, the S.W. bdy. of the parish and the stream below the 
Canal. 

k. The King’s covert is represented now only by the copses between 
the road to Brimslade and Leigh Hill Copses. Iwode is called a forest 
in the Close Roll of 1223 :—“ forestas de Savernac et de Ifwude°® et de 
Sugrave’’. Yet is was already included in the Westbaily. 

l. Apshillmead seems to have extended along the valley N. of the 
Apshill ridge, where the road from Hat Gate to Wootton Rivers now 
runs. 


“Without which metes and bounds there remain within the Forest 
these undermentioned places, viz: a place called Smalecroftes, which is 
in the King’s hands by reason of an ancient offence, and certain pur- 
prestures which lord William de Harden rented of the King, and also 
certain crofts which John de Wik, forester of the Westbaillie, formerly 
rented of the King’s land. Whereof the forinsic metes and bounds 
begin at the aforesaid place called Orthbury, and so by the Swonesweye 
[Swyneweye] (a) to the Whytelonde, and so to Whyteweye, and so 
[add by Wytewey] to Nonndene [Nhoddon] (b. map), and by 
Nonndenesclade [Nhoddeneslade] to la putte of Nonndene [pitt of 
Nudden], and so across the heath to the road which comes from 
Marlbgh towards Sarum (c), and so by the Watersclade to Sinewynes- 


53 Birch 1067, Kemble 1236, A.D. 961. 

°4 Versus orientem cannot mean “turning east ’’, for there is no such 
possibility if you are also going downhill. It looks like a survival of 
the Saxon estewearvdne, ‘‘ on the east side ’’. 

°° Bromessclape is not an error. It represents the substitution of 
Brimslide for Brimslade, as it were, and well fits the winter conditions 
there. Slaepin Saxon means a slippery place. Many -slade names 
were originally -slapes. 

56 This represents a Saxon Jgwudu, the ‘‘ island wood ”’ which occupied 
the hammerheaded ridge between Apshill and Leigh Hill Copses. 
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crofte, and so along by the hedge to the west head of the Wodemede (d), 
and so along by the [double] hedge to the road which leads between 
Marlbgh and Wotton, and so to the aforementioned Appeshulles- 
medesesthende ’’. 

Smalicrofts will be discussed below, but we learn from other records 
certain details of Harden’s lands, as also of John de Wyke’s, and it is 
possible to say that neither held any land S. of the Iwode bdy., which 
is now the bdy. of the Brimslade portion of S. Savernake parish. 

a. The Swinepath continues along the parish bdy. towards Bowden 
Farm (O.M. 1), and the run of these bds. enables us to fix the position 
of the Earthbury. N. of the hamlet of Ram Alley, 160 yards from the 
road to Easton, the parish bdy. (the Swinepath) makes a sudden S.E. 
bend for 30 yards before turning S. again. Tillage and cottage gardens 
here enclose the S.W. corner of a pasture running N. to the railway, 
and that corner marks the commencement of these forinsic bds. at 
Orthbury. Inthe pasture at that corner the feeble but distinct traces 
of the rounded angle of a rampart are still visible. The straight sides 
lose themselves after about 10 yards in the tillage to the W. and the 
garden to the S., but enough remains to suggest the night camp of a 
Roman detachment. 

The field behind the cottages, at whose N.W. corner the parish bdy. 
turns S. again, must have been the ‘‘ Whiteland ’”’ (O.M. 6). The name 
is forgotten, and why it ever existed on this greensand soil is difficult 
to understand. Perhaps it was prolific in some white-flowered weed, 
but it is hard to extend this explanation to the ‘‘ Whiteway ’’, the next 
landmark. An old strong hedgebank covers the N. side of the White- 
land and turns N. along the E. side of the pasture mentioned above. 
Its breadth now suggests a causeway through the wet land. This was 
probably the Whiteway, and it runs to the stream which comes down 
the valley from Ram Alley Copse, the Nonndene (? Nun’s dean) °” of 
the Pn. 

b. The Nonndeneslade must be the depression now obscured by the 
railway and the canal. No marked “‘slade’”’ is visible to-day, but the 
broad bank turns E. beside the footpath (O.M. 6) towards a valley 
down which another stream flows from Burbage. Beside a muddy 
water-hole, which might concievably represent the Pit of Nonndene, it 
turns again S.E. towards Burbage Common (O.M. 6), the ‘‘ heath’’ of 
the Pn. but only a rough pasture here, across which the old Marlborough 
—Sarum road used to run. 

c. The modern Salisk ary road was originally a turnpike laid out in 
this stretch on a new line. The old road can be traced in a drove 
beside the Burbage stream S of the road to Ram Alley (O.M. 6). In 
its passage up this ‘‘ Waterslade’”’ it must always have been miry ; 


57 And so, for the second time, I must retract an identification which 
appears with my initials in Place-names of Wiltshire (p. 6). The 
Nhodden, though I long thought otherwise, cannot be Deane Water, 
which runs 1 m. further S. Recent fieldwork and a closer study of this 
Pn. compels me to this conclusion. 
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hence its abandonment. But the Pn. seems to follow it along the 
“Ram Alley Ponds ’’. The dam of one of these, now broken, has 
an ancient appearance suggestive of a ‘“‘stew ’’ of Bradenstoke Priory. 

Sinewynescroft lay in this slade and is presumably Bowden Farm, 
whose N. bdy. must have met Smailcrofts. The Prior’s hedgeran from 
it to join the King’s hedge on the ‘“‘ Ridgeway’”’ of the preceding 
section.°8 It is a long way along this deer-fence to the ‘‘ Westhead 
of the Woodmead”, and I am uncertain about = the Prior's part 
of it; but) there «can! be no doubt) about =the interpretation) ol tne 
Pn. If only it had mentioned the Ridgeway again when it came to it, 
the solution would have been easier to reach. The hedge was in three 
portions; the: Priors, the Kingis ‘and Hardens; and “they are) iene 
run together. 

d. This bdy., then, brings us round to the neighbourhood of Wootton 
Rivers village, where the Woodmead (the name is lost) seems to cover 
the S. slope of Apshill. Traces of Jackson’s ‘‘ double hedge ”’, a natural 
feature on a parish bdy. are visible near the canal, but further N. the 
bdy. is ‘“‘defaced’”’. It ran past the W. edge of Apshill Copse to the 
road from Marlborough via Hat Gate to Wootton. And so we reach 
the Brimslade turning at ‘‘ Apshillmeadseastend ’’, having followed the 
bdy. of the modern parish all the way from Ram Alley. 


‘“ And the demesne of the King begins again at the same place leading _ 
above the covert of Iwode [and so along near the covert of Iwodej to 
Morleye (a. map), and so along by a ditch between Morleghe and the 
pasture of Wotton to the Wodedych, and so along by the Wodedych 
above the King’s great covert to a purpresture at the Wydinreche 
(b. map), and so between the aforesaid purpresture and the King’s 
demesne to the Hacchegate, and so round a purpresture which William — 
de Boneclyve rented of the King to the aforesaid Wodediche, and by 
the Wodedich to the corner of Bonclive aforementioned [to the east 
corner of the croft which is called Boneclyve, and so along by the same 
croft unto the aforesaid west corner of Boneclyve] ”’ 

From the Brimslade turning (l. map), the bds. still follow those of 
Wootton Rivers to that curious neck between S. Savernake and 
Brimslade (Iwode) which was Morleigh. With the parish bdy. the 
demesne limits pass N. and then W. along the ‘‘ Wood ditch ”’, which 
traced the N. bdy. of Wootton Rivers and continued to the E. corner 
of Clench Common. At the point where the road to Wootton crosses 
the parish bdy., just above the railway bridges, we reach the S.E. 
corner of Harden’s purpresture at the ‘‘ Wide-in-reach’’. Its bdy. 
skirted the curve of the road up to Hat Gate (O.M. 1), the ‘‘ hatchgate ”’ 
of the Pn. 

Bonclive’s purpresture I indentify, for reasons explained in the next 
and final section of this troublesome Pn., with the three fields lying 
N.W. of Hat Gate (O.M. 6). No mention is made of Harden’s ten acres 


58 It seems most likely that they met on that road at Ram Alley 
since the Prior’s wood lay in Burbage parish. 
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also lying in Ja Bers, and I cannot be sure of them.°® But they must 
have been excluded from the demesne by the bdy. we are tracing and 
apparently lay contiguous to Bonclive’s in sucha way that the Pn. over- 
looks the divided tenancy and reaches the woodditch again on the W. 
side of Brick Hill Copse (see next section). The bds. follow the wood- 
ditch as far as the track from Hill Barn (O.M. 6) where the E. corner of 
the N. part of East Wick Farm (the Bonclive portion) is still to be 
found. The Pn. of 1330, however, hurries us past this point direct to 
the W. corner of Bonclive. Jackson’s Pn. proceeds more leisurely to 
the S. edge of Clench Common and along the N. side of the present 
plantations (the S. bdy. of Bonclive). Both bring us back to the angle 
of the Milton-Pewsey bdy. where this long Pn. began. 


“Without which metes and bounds all the purprestures which 
William de Harden and William de Boneclive rented of the King remain 
within the Forest. Whereof the forinsic metes begin at the Wodedich 
at the east corner of the aforesaid purpresture of the Wydinreche, and 
so along by the Wodedych as far as the aformentioned west corner of 
Boneclyve. And there is also a place called la Bury on Mateleshore, 
~ which William de Harden formerly rented of the King, which remains 
afforested, the forinsic metes whereof are plain to see by a great ditch 
which runs all round the summit of Matteleshore hill”’. 

“All the purprestures’”’ can only refer to those N. of the bdy. of 
Wootton Rivers parish where it follows the crest of the escarpment, the 
line of the Woodditch. There were fourin all, and Harden had three :— 
“In a place at la Wydinreche, under the covert of the Forest to 
the nortb of Wotton, 50 acres; and in another place at la Bers near a 
croft called Lenkesle, ten acres; and in another place at la Wydinreche 
near his own purpresture towards the west in an angle of the covert, 
Baree acres ’’.° 

That ‘“‘angle of the covert’’ identifies this last holding with Brick 
Hill Copse (O.M. 6), and, as it lay west of the 50 acres, it is not difficult 
to reconstitute Harden’s land at the Wydinreche.®! ‘The existing strip 
of enclosure along the woodditch preserves most of it, but we must 
suppose it to have continued towards Brick Hill Copse since the present 
enclosures only contain some 55 acres by modern measurement, and 
Harden’s land was reckoned by the ‘‘ Forest perch ”’. 

Bers means a deer-enclosure, a park in fact, and must here refer to 
what is still called Savernake Great Park. Its later limits are defined 
in a valuable list of Savernake place-names®? as extending “‘ from Great 
Lodge Bottom to the Manton-Marlborough cross-roads, hence to Overton 


59 They lay ‘‘near a croft called Lenkesle’’. This seems to be the 
medieval name of Park Farm (O.M. 6). 

60 Pat. Rolls, August 24th, 1302. 

61 The name describes it—a long narrow strip 1}-m. long and never 
more than a furlong in width—the span, as it were, of a giant's arms. 

62 MS. notes collected by R. B. Loder, 1917. 
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Heath and outside Clench Heath, and from the corner of that Heath to 
Culley’s Gate®? along the line of the Martinsell Avenue (Drive)”’. This 
Drive runs for half its length along the N. bdy. of the area I identify as 
Wydinreche, thus defining the S. limit of Ja Bevs. That it included 
much at least of the Great Park is shown by a venison trespass of the 
year 1364, which occurred at Wyke ‘‘ between le Bers and Smaleway °# 
Thus the situation imposed by the Pn. for Bonclive’s 334 acres®® accords 
with the known facts and the size of the fields there enclosed by a 
continuous fence. 

There remains only ‘“‘Ja Bury on Matelshore’’, Martinsell Camp, the 
great ditch of which is certainly plain to see. The N. rampart lies 200 
yards S. of the King’s demesne, which explains why the forinsic bds. of 
the latter are not carried round it. The area is given in the Patent 
Roll quoted above as 253 acres measured by the Forest perch. A rough 
calculation made from O.M. 6 shows something under 40 modern acres 
within the ditch, which is near enough. 


‘‘ BURHAM. 

The bounds begin at the lower corner of Langele (a. map) as appears 
by a pit newly dug at that spot between the lord the King (sic) and the 
pasture of Schawe, and so up by a path running from the said pit 
between the aforesaid pasture and the King’s demesne to a newly dug 
pit above Basselynch (b), and so, still delimited by new pits, to the 
Blakethurne (alibi Blakedun) (c), and from thence, as is defined by new 
pits, to Lyteldonne (d), and from thence by the King’s highway (e), as 
is defined by new pits, to a road (f) in the bottom of the valley which 
leads to Marleburgh, and so by that road, as is defined by new pits, to 
the angle of the ditch of the Smokacre (g), and from thence by the same 
road to the Heldelond’ (alibi Aldelond’) .(h), and from thence to the 
aforementioned angle of Langele’’. 

The Pn. of 1300 only tells us that Borham pertained to Schaghe, was 
appropriated to the Forest after 1154 (a fact which Geoffrey Sturmy 
denied) and was in the King’s hands. There it remained. A map of 
Shaw Farm drawn in 17346* shows ‘‘the Lord Bruce’s Boreham 
Coppice ’’, sufficient evidence that it still belonged to Savernake. As 
there shown, Boreham was rather larger than it is today, and its bds. 
appear to agree with the Pn. of 1330. 

a. Langley was the valley immediately E. of the King’s wood, and 
its lower corner lay at the second bend of the double bdy. travelling 
S.E. from the N.E. corner of the present wood (O.M. 6). The pit 


63 Close to Hat Gate and giving access to what I have called Bonclive’s 
purpresture in “‘la Bers’’. It is noticeable that the Forest name, Clench 
Heath, admits no right of common. 

64 Ing. de statu forest’ Savernak’, 48 Ed. III (1374); P.R.O., E. 32, 
318. The ‘‘smallway ’’ must have run somewhere near Clench Common. 

6= Thearea is given in P.R.O.; E. 32, 204, presumably ‘‘by that perch”. 

66 Among the Brit. Museum MSS, but I have lost the reference. 
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“newly dug at that spot’’ in 1330 is still recognisable, though now 
filled with the silt of six centuries. 

b. There is no longer a path, but the Basselynch is traceable as a 
lynchet running roughly parallel to the E. side of the wood 100 yards 
out in the field. It is well marked across the track W. of Pumphrey 
Wood but fades as it goes S. in the field. The bdy. crossed it about a 
furlong N. of the chalk pit (O.M. 6). 

c. Blackdown (rather than Blackthorn) represents the N. corner of 
“Little Coppice ’’ (1734), the elongated wood N.E. of Shaw House. It 
has no name on O.M. 6. The soil between this copse and Boreham is 
remarkably dark in colour. 

d. lLittledown (The ten acres, 1734) surrounds Shaw House. At the 
date of the map from which I quote this house had not been built. Its 
predecessor stood on the line of Wansdyke }-m. further E. 

e. This highway is puzzling. It is apparently represented by the 
northern drive to Shaw House. Between it and the old Boreham bdy. 
there is a bank like the aggey of a Roman road, but that does not suggest 
a via vegia. Andrews and Dury show a road leading first to Shaw 
House and then via Shaw Copse to Huish. This was presumably the 
highway, which was of course unmetalled and would soon disappear 
when it ceased to be used. 

f. This at least is obvious. It is the Alton-Lockeridge road, which 
the bdy. meets at Shaw Lodge. 

g. There is a pronounced angle in the present bdy. N. of Boreham 
_ Cottages, but the name Smokacre®’ is no longer recognised there. The 

strip between the bdy. and the road in this angle must have made an 
awkward bit of arable. 

h. The Heldeland is Boreham Down, N. of the Wood. This name 
occurs also in Chute Forest. It looks like a Saxon word meaning 
“Tansyland”’. Tanacetum vulgave was valued both for a flavouring 
and a medicine. It is bitter enough to have been popular in the latter 
capacity. 


BEDWYN BRAILS. 

It is not easy to establish an intelligible text of this Pn. To doso 1 
have conflated Jackson’s Pn. of 1300 with the various versions of that 
of 1330 in the Stowe MS. and elsewhere. But where I have been forced 
to desert the Stowe text I print the alternative in italics. 


“ The bounds begin at the west corner of Westrygh (a. map) and from 
thence down by the edge of the wood to the North Head, and so between 
the aforesaid covert and the croft called Folyxcroft (? Foxleycroft), and 
from thence to Sturmyscrofte northende as appears by the old ditch 


6? This not uncommon field-name has been variously interpreted. 
Those who hold the ‘mist’ theory will note that this ‘‘ Smoke ’’-acre 
lies in a bottom and under a wood. For a financial interpretation see 
Place-names of Wiltshire, p. 446, where Canon Goddard’s view (W.A.M., 
xlvi, 368) is supported. 
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and from thence by the edge of the woods to Costoweshurne, and from thence 
to a great oak (b. map) standing next the King’s highway from Andevere 
to Bedewynde, and so by the same road between the King’s wood and 
William de Harden’s by the ditch to Hardenescroftes northerehurne 
[Hardenestranch] (c), and from thence by the hedge of the same croft 
to a newly-dug pit at la Hulde northerehende (d. map), and from the 
said pit across a highway up between the King’s wood and the wood 
of Wexcombe called Hulde, and so to the east corner of Lynleghe (e), 
and thence along by the ditch of Lynleye to the lower side of the King’s 
Pound (f), and so between the pasture of Wolton and the King’s covert, 
as is newly delimited by pits, down to the Muleweye (g. map), and so to 
the corner of Wolton field, and so by the ditch of the said field to a pit 
newly dug there, and so across a green place to the south corner of 
Westrigg, and so to the angle of Master Richard de Hardynges’ ditch 
previously called the West corner of Westrigh, as appears by an old 
ditch. 

The Stowe MS. begins with these landmarks: Westryghg—Cesten- 
weyeswesthende—Sturmys croftesnorthende. I omit the second, because 
it seems alternative to the ‘‘ North head ”’ and is itselfobscure. Butif 
it represents ‘‘ the west end of Costow-way ”’, it possibly corresponds to 
a point at the S.W. corner of the Brail Farm enclosure where a track 
leads E. to Bedwyn Brail (O.M. 6). 

a. The Brails of Wilton and Bedwyn occupy two ridges separated 
by a valley sloping N. to the Bedwyn stream. They seem to have been 
known respectively asthe West Ridge and the East Ridge, and the bds. 
begin on the west side of Wilton Brail opposite Crofton (O.M. 1) on a 
footpath (O.M. 6). They may have followed that footpath for a while, 
but if so, they returned to the present limits at the point where the 
Brail is cut to secure a vista for Tottenham House. Thence another 
footpath, which serves no particular purpose to-day,®® skirts the wood- 
land and its earlier continuation to Brail Farm, where it meets the road 
from Mill Bridge (O.M. 6), the mulewey of this Pn. This junction is 
the North head. 

Brail Farm and the enclosure E. of it (O.M. 6) was Foxleycroft (?) in 
1300 and Sturmyscroft in 1330, which explains why, in my conflation, 
they do no appear to recognise one another. The bds. travel S. round 
the croft to its ‘‘ north end ’’, which is separated from Bedwyn Brail, 
the East Ridge, by the S.E. bay ofa large field called the Costar.®? That 
particular bay was at one time known as the Brail Costar, which may 
indicate that it was taken from the Brail. The footpath mentioned 
above crosses it and the Costoweshurne, or corner, was presumably the 
E. angle of the field to the N. of it. 


68 It is noteworthy how frequently the bdies. and deer-fences of the 
Middle Ages are still skirted by roads, droves or footpaths. 

69 The spelling represents the local pronunciation of Costow, which 
itself is said possibly to represent Cotstow (Place-names of Wilts, p. 504). 
There is not a cot on any part of Costar field to-day. 
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b. The footpath, which has been diverted to serve the Brick-kiln 
(now a small holding, O.M. 6), runs on to the highroad at Jockey Green. 
This is where the “ great oak ’’ must have stood. 

ea“ Dhe ditch ” »was the King’s bdy.’ Harden’s -“ tranch’”’ or 
“trench ’’ was probably not a ditch but a clearing through his wood, a 
tvanchée, as commonly in the usage of this period. It began at the N. 
corner of his croft (Harding Farm) at the fork of the roads to Shalbourne 
and Oxenwood (O.M. 1). 

d. The Hulde was a wood of Wexcombe. Its N. end reached the 
cross-roads on North Hill, which local humour has named ‘‘ Piccadilly ” 
(O.M. 6). 

e. Lynley was also a wood of Wexcombe lying N. of the road to 
Marten and abutting on Wilton Down (O.M. 6). Its E. corner was only 
150 yards up the Marten road. 

f. The bdy. follows that of Lynley along the side of Wilton Down 
and then turns W.S.W. by the road to the cross-roads at the end of 
Hill Barn enclosure (O.M. 6). Here the King’s pound evidently stood. 

ge. At that cross-roads the bdy. turns N. across Wilton Common, or 
skirting it on the E., to the ‘‘ Millway”’ (see a above) just S. of the 
vista. Then it turns sharply S.W. along the edge of Wilton Brail to 
the N.E.-corner of the field below Dodsdown (O.M. 6). Thence it 
follows the N. edge of Wilton Field to the angle that is crossed by a 
footpath, which it follows N. to the S. corner of Wilton Brail and 
thence to ‘“‘ Master Richard de Hardynge’s ’’ corner of the Westridge. 


‘‘ SUTHGRAVE 

The bounds and metes of the King’s demesne wood begin at the east 
corner of the said wood (a. map), and so along by a chace of the men of 
Grafton above the said covert to the Thornyedon’, as is defined by 
an old ditch, and so between the Thornvedon’ (b), and the demesne 
covert to the corner of the Kyngesdon, and so by the road (c) running 
above the covert between the land of the lord of Burbach Salvage and 
the King’s demesne as far as Langmede (d), and so between Langmede 
and the King’s covert to the highway above the same covert, and so by 
the same road by the edge of the wood toa place called Voxacres (e), 
and so along by the edge of the wood to Fulehamme and so between 
the Folehamme and the covert to Splekhamme, and from thence to 
Langehamme, and from thence to the corner called Kocrode (g), and so 
still above the covert to the aforementioned chace 

a. Webegin onthe parish bdy. and follow itS. This chase evidently 
belonged to West Grafton, but I have not met any other reference to it. 
O.M. 6 suggests that it was a narrow strip 1}{-m. in length. 

b. Thornydown must have covered the slopes of the 500ft. ball 
beyond the S.E. bdy. of the present wood and the King’s demesne 
(O.M. 1). But the King’s Down must be looked for beyond the Bourne 
and probably in Collingbourne Kingston parish. The parish bdy. runs 
along the Andover road for 150 yards and the corner of King’s Down 
perhaps lay there, though the land is now arable. 

ce. This is the Andover road, which at that time was not apparently 


? 
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even a Ula regia. The ‘“‘higaway’’ was the Sarum road which forked 
W. for Everleigh 4-m. N. of Southgrove Farm (O.M. 1). 

The recurrence of the word desuper, in the sense of ‘‘ above’’, in this 
neighbourhood forces us on ‘to higher ground and so establishes the 
identity of these roads. Whereis): no mention of the Bousne; bur the 
three hammes—meadow-lands, though no reliance can be placed on the 
copyist’s orthography, seem to indicate its presence. In any case the 
Bourne is no more than a ‘‘ winterbourne”’ for most of its course. The 
‘lord of Burbage Savage ” evidently held Southgrove Farm. 

d. The bdy. probably reached the Andover road by a hedge 50 yards 
5. of ‘the :corner of King’s Down ”’ and left tt again just S. of South- 
grove Farm to skirt the Long Mead on the line of the Bourne. The 
Long Mead ended a furlong N. of the road-fork, and the demesne covert 
extended a narrow tongue to the Sarum road. 

e. Foxacres must be N. of the oblong close in which a well is shown 
(O.M. 6). That close, of less than four acres, is still reckoned part of 
Southgrove Copse. Returning round this close to the Bourne, the bdy. 
followed apparently the edge of the present Copse to the N. corner, 
where an old drove enters it. 

g. The ‘‘Cockroad ” was the ride through the wood which meets the 
drove at this corner. .‘“‘Cockroads.’’, which Mr: Crawford defines as 
‘“ passages Or Openings in a wood for the convenience of catching wood- 
cock *, ‘are common in woodland areas, -—Lhereds a. Coc anew im 
Easton Royal S. of Brimslade (O M. 6). 

The purprestures of Fulehamm, Splekhamm and Langhamm must 
have lain, as the next section of the Pn. suggests, within the series of 
old drove-ways surrounding an area to the N. of the Copse. Fuleham 
(Foul hamm), the first of the series, is now on Goldenlands Farm and 
still preserves its N.E. bdy. The other two are merged, and belong to 
Kinwardstone Farm. 


’ 


“Without which metes and bounds there remain within the Forest a 
place in the Langemede which the lord of Burbach Savage rented of the 
King and three purprestures rented of the King’s land, viz; Fuleham, 
Langeham, Splekham,’° whereof the forinsic bounds as enclosed by the 
ditch are plain to see ”’ 

Savage’s holding seems to be part only of the Long Mead, probably 
the field immediately in front of Southgrove Farm (O.M.6). A Geoffrey 
Savage was Warden of Savernake in 1223. The other areas have been 
described above. The concluding statement is still true at least of these. 


““ HUPPYNGESCUMB’ 
The bounds and metes begin at [from] Camerweyesden [Camerweyes- 
end], and so up by Camerwey (a), as is defined by new pits, to the 


70 The first element of this name is probably a variant-of speck, as 
splot for spot in ‘‘ Splotweye’’,a Forest name I have failed to locate. 
Both these names suggest muddy conditions. Splott was good Saxon, 
but 1 cannot find splecca in the dictionaries. 
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upper north corner of a purpresture which Sir Hugh de Hamslape, the 
clerk, formerly rented of the King; and thence to a path next 
Aldredischapele (b) ; and so by the same path, as by pits (sic) to the 
Aschmere (c); and so directly to Cockeshangeresende (d) so that a part 
without Cockeshangr’ is of the King’s demesne, as is defined by new 
pits ; and thence by the summit of the hill to the head of Holeweye (e) ; 
and thence by the side of the hill to Cnollesgate (f), and thence by the 
ditch of the Oldebury to Churecheleyesende [Churcheslenesende] (g) 5 
and so down by the trench to a place called Stonyelynch (h) as farasa 
path which leads to the bottom of Hyppingescumb’ valley. 

“Without which metes and bounds there remains within the Forest 
a purpresture which the aforesaid Hugh de Hamslape formerly rented 
of the King, whereof the forinsic metes are plainly visible by the ditch 
of the said purpresture ’’. 

These two last sections of the Pns. may conveniently be taken 
together. They do not appear in the Stowe MS., but are here translated 
from two others which evidently belong to the same group.7! A Pn. 
of 1300 is also available in Jackson’s version. 

We are by this time familiar with these ‘“‘new pits’’. Their use is 
explained in a document attached to the Pn. of the adjoining Forest of 
Chute.72. It is a writ issuing from Queen Isabella’s nominee a very 
few months before his disgrace, and throws a little light on the resistance 
which all Forest reform had to meet from the vested interests involved. 

“John Mautraveris, Justice of the King’s Forest this side Trent, to 
Join of the Isle.of Wight, Keeper of Cheut Forest, or his lieutenant in 


the same, greeting. Whereas we had previously directed you to take 


with you the Regarders and other officers of the said Forest together 
with the jury of the same sworn in our presence at the evre of the 
Forests in the County of Wiltes and to cause the said Forest to be 
delimited by sure metes and bounds as it was wont to be delimited in 
the time of King Henry, the son of King John, and by the delimitation 
of the said Forest round about to separate by sure boundaries the 
demesnes of our lord the King from the woods and lands of others who 
have woods and lands within the said Forest; and whereas in this 
matter we have been given to understand that nothing so far has been 
done by you respecting the delimitation of the said Forest, whereat we 
marvel not a little, we direct you as from our lord the King, firmly 
enjoining that you take with you the officers of the said Forest as like- 
wise the aforesaid jury and cause the said Forest to be delimited 
without any delay and the King’s demesnes to be plainly separated 
from the lands and woods of others by suitable pits, so that the said 
delimitation be made this side our next arrival in that Forest; and this 
under a penalty of ten pounds to be inflicted upon any one of you who 
shall prove negligent in the business named. And you shall certify us 


71 Misc. Chanc. Proc., Bundle 12, No. 12/2, and Foc. Proc. E. 32, 
225, both in the Record Office. 

72 In the roll last mentioned, which gives the Pns. of all the Wilts 
Forests. 
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what you have done touching the foregoing matters this side the feast 
of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross next to come [Sept. 14th, 1330]. And 
this you shall not fail to do. Given at Southampton the first day of 
August in the fourth year of the reign of King Edward, the Third after 
7 thel@onquest a 

I imagine that these pits were dug mainly at the turning points of 
the new inner boundaries. Weather and the substitution of continuous 
fences and ditches have obscured most of them, and few of them are 
now to be identified. They certainly have not helped me to establish 
the boundaries of Hamslape’s purpresture in Hippenscombe. 

There is, however, another source of information about this cleric’s 
holdings on the Patent Roll, June 5th, 1307: 

“Grant to Hugh de Hamslape of 343 acres 16 perches of the wastes 
in Savernake Forest, to wit; 274 acres 1 rood 32 perches in a place by 
itself between Cambreweye and Haddeleye, 54 acres 1 rood in a place 
called la Flitgore, 3 roods 24 perches on the west side of the wood of 
Huppingescombe rising northward from his place near Haddele under 
the cover of the said wood of the width of 2 perches towards Aschmere 
to drive his*beasts to water there 2. = with licence torenclose and 
cultivate the same ”’ 

What was the “‘Cambreweye’’ or, as Jackson’s version calls it, the 
‘““Cambway’’? It seems to mean the “‘ twisting way ”’ andis eminently 
appropriate, if that is its real meaning, to the track in Hippenscombe 
bottom, especially the W. part of it. The Pn. of Hippenscombe-in- 
Chute knows nothing of it,7® but that track was not on the Chute side 
of the bdy.—so much, at least, Henry Sturmy had secured in 1259. 

And if the Cambreweye was the Hippenscombe track, where was 
Haddeleye, a name which elsewhere commonly represents ‘‘ Heathlea”’ ? 
No such name survives in this area, but we seem to be on firmer ground 
when we come to the Ashmere Drove. Such a drove “ rises north- 
wards’”’ from a belt of beeches to the pond at Down Barn (O.M. 1). 
Two ‘ Forest’’ perches of 20 feet is the ordinary width of a drove and 
is the width of this one. Down Barn Pond is as fine a specimen of a 
true ‘dew pond ”’ as Wiltshire has to show and was full, though “ filthy- 
mantled’”’, when I last saw it after a long autumn drought. But I 
cannot feel sure that it is Aschmere. The drove hasa pronounced and 
swollen elbow 400 yards further S. (O.M. 6), which contains a hollow 
strongly suggestive of an ancient pond. It is hard to see why the 
drove should pass that way except to visit the hollow, or for what 
purpose it should visit it except for water. Moreover a change of site 
would explain the disappearance of the name Ashmere, which is certainly 
never used for Down Barn Pond. The only hint of the earlier name is 
to be found on Greenwood’s map of 1820, which writes hereabouts a 
mysterious ‘‘Tidcombe Down Ash”’’. (There are no ash-trees, by the 
bye, on either site to-day.) On the other hand, the measurements of 


73 The Chute Pn. speaks of ‘‘ Grimsditch bottom ’’ and, further down, 
of ‘‘ Harpeden’’, terms unknown, or at least unused, on the Savernake 
side. 
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Hamslape’s drove seem much too large to take his beasts only to the 
hollow, for which 2 roods 13 perches of modevn measurement would 
suffice, for Hamslape’s largest purpresture is certainly represented by 
a 40-acre field bounded by the parish bdy., the belt of beeches and a 
bold lynch continued by an old hedge bank down to the Hippenscombe 
track. 

a. It is evidently up to this lynch that we have to proceed, but not 
by ‘‘Camerweye ’’, whatever it means, for there is no sign of a track of 
any kind.’4 Jackson’s Pn., however, reads ‘‘ from Cambreweye to 
Aschmere’’, and though his course is more direct than ours, his 
destination is the same. He includes, of course, the land still unleased 
in 1300. 

b. ‘‘ Aldred’s Chapel’’ was perhaps at Hungry Lodge (O.M. 6), which 
we reach by following the belt of beeches. Was it served by Hugh, the 
clerk? It must in all ages have been a lonely spot.7® 

c. How Aschmere is now reached remains obscure. The “pits” 
imply that we are travelling between Hamslape’s land and the King’s. 
The bds. of the extra parochial area of Hippenscombe shown on Green- 
wood’s map seem to support my identification of Hamslape’s largest 
holding, and with that I must leave it. 

d. From either pond-site the N. arm of the drove brings us to the 
ridge track to Fosbury Farm (O.M. 1), and if Newfield Copse (O.M. 6) 
once continued up the N. slope to this track it would make a satisfactory 
Cockshanger. 

e. The Hollow way is the track from Hippenscombe Farm N. to 
Oxenwood (O.M. 1). It crosses the track to Fosbury Farm on the col 
by the Slay, and is now known in Hippenscombe as the Slay road. 

f. The bds. here turn S.E. towards Fosbury Camp. There are two 
breaks in the rampart on the W. and Cnollesgate must be the lower one. 
O.M. 6 now prints “‘ Knolls Down ”’ across the interior of the camp, but 
I have not been lucky enough to meet anyone who knows the name. 

g. Greenwood’s ‘“‘ extra-parochial’’ bdy. suggests that we now follow 
the S. rampart round to Churchleasend, which must have been under the 
E. end of the Camp. There a ‘‘tranch’’, ike Harden’s by Bedwyn 
Brail, cut through a S. extension of Oakhill Wood. 

h. There are many lynches on this S.E. slope below the camp, and 
all are now under grass. It is impossible, therefore, to discover a 
particularly stony one. It was somewhere near Warren Barn (O.M. 6). 
A path still runs thence to Woodside, the Cowdeangate?® of the 
Hippenscombe fine of 1259. 


74 One novus puteus I did observe on this lynch. It was one of a 
Series scattered over the open hillside and attributable to causes which 
had nothing to do with the Pn. 

75 Dare we connect the original Aldred with the Hermut’s stone, a 
landmark on the Chute bdy. in Hippenscombe bottom? Were alms in 
kind laid on it for the good man’s use? But the speculation is too 
wild even for a footnote, and the stone, as usual, is lost. 

76 The latest ed. of O.M. 6 prints ‘‘ Goudysesgate’’ at this point. The 
form is strange to me (v. supra p. 408). 
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The later Pns. are content that we should find our own way back up 
the combe. But Jackson’s Pn. of 1300, curt hitherto to the point of 
insufficiency, suddenly obtrudes an extra landmark among the windings 
of the bottom :—“ Along the valley to the old pinfold’’. This was most 
probably at ‘‘ Great House ’’, an enclosure with no present signs of such 
a building, ?-m. above Hippenscombe Farm. Thesame Pn. informs us 
that ‘‘ these metes and bounds used to inclose the aforesaid Bailiwick 
of Hurpingescombe before the time of Henry II, and outside it the King 
hath no wood to the said Bailiwick adjoining ’’, a condition which in 
every case except that of Boreham Wood and the exceptional circum- 
stances of Martinsell Camp precluded the operation of full Forest Law. 

The last stage of the investigation conducted at New Sarum which 
concerns us was the compilation of a list of lands and woods liberated 
by the perambulators. It is a formidable list, and for the sake of 
belated brevity and comparative clarity I have omitted all unessential 
details and modernised the names as far as possible, adding completer 
identifications in square brackets and footnotes where necessary. The 
text is abbreviated from the Stowe MS. 925, which again proves the 
most valuable authority, though other copies exist. 


‘“These are the vills, woods and groves put out of the aforesaid 
Forest by the perambulations made : 

‘That part of Pewsey which lies north of the road to the Town Mill, 
viz: Avonford [Avebrick], West Wick, Dyggesdene*’ and Kepnal, Hyde 
Wood [Withy Copse W. of Clench Common]. | 

‘‘Abbess Wood [Rainscombe] and Oare; Huish and Manningford 
Wood [? in Huish]; Draycot Fitz Paine. 

‘Alton Barnes Wood and Shaw [now in Overton] 78. 

‘* Overton A bbatissae [West Overton tithing], Lockeridge and Clatford 
Priors.?9 

‘“The woods of Sampson Foliot, Nicholas de Hampton [Manton 
Copse] and Manton [at Granham}.®° 

“ Durley, Berley [? Bewley]§! and Stock. 


?? Or, in another copy, Dichesdene—probably Anvil’s Farm. The 
lane leading to it is called Dursden Lane, which may derive from a 
later form. 

78 Both at one time in Alton Priors. 

79 These three units account for most of the West Woods. 

80 The two latter at least were included in the Forest and seem here 
misplaced. They are mentioned in a Regard of Edward III’s reign as 
ancient waste. Hampton’s had been wasted anew to provide charcoal 
for Queen Margaret (widow of Edward I) when staying at Marlborough 
Castle. -(P.R.O., E. 32, 210. 1 Edw. III.) 

81 The identification is dangerous. But Bewley has given its name 
to a pond and a copse in the Great Bedwyn part of Chisbury Wood as 
well as toa farm, It must have been a place of some importance. and 
it lies next to Stock, as Berley did. | 
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“‘ Schortyngrave [a wood adjoining Iwode], Millcote [Milkhouse Water] 
and la Bury on Martinsell.8? 

“Chisbury with Frithwood, Okette and Burwood [? next Chisbury 
Camp]. Part of Froxfield with the Parson’s Wood called Westleye 
{Almshouse Copse]. 

“Crofton, Haw Wood, Wolfhall and Tottenham Wood. 

‘Burbage, with the woods of the Countess of Warwick [near 
Wolfhall], the Priors of Mottisfont, St. Margaret’s [by Marlborough] 
and Easton, and Henry Sturmy. The Parson’s Wood, John de 
Goldyngham’s [? Goldenlands Farm], Nicholas de Walton’s. The 
Prior of Mottisfont’s Smallcrofts and his wood between Morleigh and 
Enespbottom (Leigh Ell Copse]. Lilbourne’s Wood in the King’s 
demesne, which is about a league in length and goes with a tenement 
in Burbage. 

‘‘Northstanden [the farm] and Southstanden [the manor] Bucksgate 
{Bagshot} and Oakhill [near Froxfield]. 

“East [Little] Bedwyn with Burwood [round Burridge, ie., 
Burwood’s, Heath], East Shalbourne {formerly in Berks], Shortashley 
(Ham Ashley Copse] and Botley Wood. 

‘“« Ham and West Shalbourne with the woods of Horsecroft, Radenham 
and Burwood. East Harding, West Harding,8* Wilton and Wexcombe. 
Lynley Wood [next Bedwyn Brail]. 

‘“« Ingleflod [Templeton in Inglewood] and Helme Wood.®4 

“ Upforstebury [Fosbury Farm] with Oakhill Wood and Henley, 
Forstebury Baconis [Bacon’s Farm, Fosbury], Tidcombe, Marten, 
Oxenwood, [East] Grafton and [West] Grafton. Part of Collingbourne 
Valence [Kingston] north of Whiteway [v. S.G. 5]. 

‘The east part of Easton, Wootton and East Wick [in Wootton Rivers] 
and Stowell [N. of Wilcot]. 

‘The following are the vills remaining within the Forest after the 
perambulations made, and only the undermentioned vills now remain 
afforested, viz; Manton, Preshute, Newburystreet [St. Margaret’s 
district of modern Marlborough], Elcot, and the King’s three tenants at 
Evesbury, and they are of the King’s ancient demesne belonging to the 
King’s Barton next Marlborough ”’. 

On what system these ‘‘extra-posited ’’ vills are arranged, I have not 
discovered. There are traceable successions, as from Pewsey to Manton 


82 But this was included in the Forest. There seems to be another 
mistake here. 

83 A field E. of the Canal in Great Bedwyn (now subdivided) is called 
“Harding’s’’. This was part of Richard de Harden's holding of West 
Harden. The ancestral Harden lands were at Harding Farm, which 
was East Harden. 

84 Helme Wood has disappeared. It was an area of 40 acres, and 
leave was given in 1281 to assart and cultivate it, as it was not “a 
repair for the deer’’. The fields N, of Templeton seem to represent 
it, reckoning always “ by that perch ”’ 
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or Standen to Ham, but they often’cross one another, nor do they even 
regard the bdies. of the five bailiwicks. Be that as it may, the repeated 
asseveration of the final paragraph seems largely justified. Three woods, 
which I have noted, are retained in the Pn. and released in the above 
list, but as they were all in the King’s hands “‘ for waste ’’, the point is 
merely academic. Three communities only, I think, which were within 
the old bds. but outside the new, are nowhere mentioned: the ‘‘ East 
Overton’’ manor at West Overton, Hungerford town, and Buttermere. 
Why they should remain in limbo, I do not know, but no copy of the 
list that I have seen contains them. Perhaps they failed to apply for 
their certification. 


So the reduction of Savernake was completed, whatever recalcitrance 
its officers might still maintain. All over England the same process 
was in train. That the solemn promises of the Crown given a full hun- 
dred years before should at last be redeemed by a discredited Queen 
acting with usurped authority from the most questionable motives 
provides the sort of situation in which the Muse of History delights. 
But at least the work was done, and the people found it good, nor did 
the Crown any longer seek to go back upon the settlement. Even 
Charles I, who toyed with the idea of reviving the Forest Law as a 
source of sorely-needed revenue independent of Parliamentary supplies, 
never contemplated, we may be sure, the resumption of the districts 
disafforested by Isabella. 

- A rough estimate of the size of Savernake Forest at the end of John’s 
reign shows it to have covered some 98 sq. miles. By 1331 it was 
reduced to about 13 sq. miles, but again the estimate is rough. At 
least six-sevenths of the area had therefore escaped the clutches of the 
Forest Law, and what was left was the Crown property within the old 
bounds—property that had probably belonged to the Crown before the 
Conquest, together with a few forfeitures for waste. Of course this 
liberation implies no reduction in the actual woodland of the area, 
though it doubtless accelerated that process. Who is to assess the 
timber cover at any stage? Every forest included areas of open heath, 
pasture and arable, and even, at its widest, the tofts and crofts of a 
considerable population. Nor would the closest study of all surviving 
records of the Regard determine the question. Long before the Isabellan, 
reforms the axe was swinging steadily, but few figures are available. 

One fact has a little surprised me in the course of the investigations 
now concluded—the complete disappearance of so many local place- 
names in a region that has suffered nothing from the industrialist and 
very little from the builder. And here I would express my thanks for 
the courtesy of all those cottagers and field-labourers who have 
answered inquiries after strange landmarks with a gentle negative and 
reserved their compassionate glances till the inquirer’s back was turned. 


The Society. iszindebted. to Mr. Brentnall for the cost of the map 
AU sien this paper. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE DIOCESAN CHURCH 
HOUSE, SALISBURY. [In Four PArts.] 


By 1C, i:; EVERETT, F.S.G; 
PARSE 1 


INTRODUCTION. 


These notes on the Diocesan Church House premises, particularly the 
block of buildings fronting Crane Street, are the outcome of researches 
made with the object of supplementing what was previously known 
about them. The available sources of enquiry were found to be limited 
in number and extent, large numbers of valuable records and documents 
having been lost or destroyed, many wantonly during civil strife, while 
vast quantities have suffered destruction by fire. Such a fate, for . 
instance, in 1634 befell the court books and other estate records of the 
Bishop of Sarum’s manor of Milford, then leased to the Earl of Pembroke, 
when the house of Richard Gauntlett, the Earl’s steward, at Nether- 
hampton, near Salisbury, was destroyed with all its contents. The 
disaster is referred to in a local Chancery Proceeding, in the course of 
the hearing of which it became necessary to explain’ to the Court why 
certain documents could not be produced to it. These ancient records 
would have been of invaluable assistance in the tracing of the premises 
and the identification of some of their early possessors. However, not- 
withstanding these handicaps, sufficient additional information has been 
obtained to enable the history of the lands and the tenements which 
originally comprised them, with their later development, to be to a 
considerable extent unravelled, and certain misconceptions of traditional 
origin, long accepted, to be corrected. 

The premises, as depicted in figure 1, are attractively situated below 
and south of Crane Bridge, extending over an area of three roods and 
eight perches ; the portion in use as the Diocesan Church House being two 
roods and ten perches. They include Nos. 95, 97 and 99 Crane Street. 
Their boundaries have during seven centuries remained for the most part 
unchanged. On the north is the highway, the ancient track leading 
from, it is supposed, the ford at Ayleswade to the manorial mill at 
Fisherton Auger. This ford across the River Avon is believed to have 
been a short distance below the new bridge at Harnham. On the south 
of the highway beyond Crane Bridge lies the parcel of ground, now for 
the most part Mr. Gullick’s Nursery, which was granted by Charter} 
made at Old Sarum before the migration by Richard, the son of Aucher, 
to the ancient St. Nicholas Hospital. It is therein described as being 
between waters of the Wylye and Avon rivers and the royal road from 
New Sarum to the mill of Fisherton. On the south is the wall, which 
with the ditch, now filled in, encircles the Close on its north, east and, 
partly, south sides. On the east there have been from time immemorial 


————’ 


1 Sarum Charters. 
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other tenements, while on the west lies a plot of ground which has, until 
recently, always been in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Sarum; 
it is now held by the Diocesan Board of Finance on behalf of the Diocesan 
Church House. Beyond it flows the River Avon on its way to join 
the Wylye—the original stream or a branch of it—which in Saxon times 
was diverted above Fisherton Auger from its old channel into its present 
one for the purpose of serving the aforesaid mill, Afterwards, the com-_ 
bined stream flows round the Close on its way to the distant sea. The 
buildings belong to four periods, having been erected in and between 
the fifteenth and twentieth centuries. The most interesting is the fine, 
massively built and imposing block, originally a mansion house, 
previously mentioned. During the four and a half centuries of its 
existence it has undergone little structural alteration, having been in 
this respect more fortunate in escaping the destructive tendencies of 
modern times than other old buildings in the city, of which, indeed, few 
survive. It was originally laid out in accordance with a pre-conceived 
plan, an early instance of the efficacy of ‘‘ town planning’’. Sites for 
buildings and other purposes were granted by the Bishop, the lord of 
the manor of Milford, for which an annual quit rent was paid. Some 
of these sites can be identified from old grants and conveyances, and 
are mentioned in early probates, in the possession of the Dean and 
Chapter of Sarum and of the City Corporation. The late Mr. H. J. E. 
Swayne in his valuable series of Articles entitled Gleanings from the 
Archives of Salisbury 1 mentions two tenements in the vicinity of the 
Inferior or Lower Bridge of Fisherton, as Crane Bridge was known in 
the remote past ; they are the only ones noted by him, but there may 
have been others there, in view of the proximity of this part of New 
Sarum to the Close and river. 

The earliest reference is in a Charter, dated 5th May, 1300, now in 
the possession of Colonel Troyte-Bullock, of Zeals House, Wilts. It is 
a quit claim, or release, of all estates which William le Especer, John, 
son of Henry de Hacham (M.P. for New Sarum in 1304 and 1311), and 
William de Hatcham as executors of the testament of Henry de Schafton, 
le Especer, had by virtue thereof, or otherwise, in a capital messuage 
within which the said Henry formerly dwelt in New Street, near the 
Bridge which leads towards Fissersthorne (Fisherton), to Richard 
Pinnocke, citizen of New Sarum, in fee for a certain sum of money 
to them paid for distribution for pious uses for the soul of the said Henry. 

The Richard Pynocke who thus became possessed of the messuage 
was a member of one of the first families to settle in the new city. He 
is named in the will of William Pynocke, proved in the court of the 
Sub-Dean on the Tuesday after the Feast of St. Ambrose, 1270. His 
own will was also proved in the same court on 14th November, 1311. 
It contains bequests to his wife, Lucy, and to his children, John, Robert 
and Katherine: the tenement is not mentioned. 

The second reference is in the will of William Teyntyer, of New 
Sarum, proved in the court of the Sub-Dean in 1376—7. In it he 


1 Salisbury and Winchester Journal (1882-—1887). 
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leaves his wife (unnamed) a tenement near the Lower Bridge of 
Fisherton, which passed later into the possession of his son, John 
Teyntyer ; its subsequent ownership is untraced. 

During the next hundred years or so no references to the site of the 
Diocesan Church House, or to any erections there, have been met with. 
Itis not until 1455 that the long gap is closed and it becomes possible to 
resume the history and, at the same time, to make a definite start with 
the enquiries contemplated. This can be done through the preservation 
of a ‘‘ Rental Civitatis Sarum de Assisis’’ of the manor of Milford for 
that year, copied into Bishop Beauchamp’s Liber Nigey. A transcript 
of this was made by the late Rev. R. Neville, F.S.A., many years ago 
and printed in Wilts Arch. Mag., xxxvii, 66. It constitutes a most 
valuable contribution to the history of the city of New Sarum for the 
information it gives of its topography, the tenements held of the manor, 
together with the names of their owners and occupiers. For that 
reason, as well as for the assistance it has afforded to the investigations 
undertaken, it is only fitting to acknowledge here the indebtedness felt 
to Mr. Neville for his arduous and disinterested labours in the sphere of 
historical research. 

The return shows that fifty out of the many hundreds of tenements 
enumerated were situated in the New Street, which at that time 
extended from Barnard’s Cross to the Inferior or Lower Bridge of 
Fisherton, as ‘‘Crane’”’ Bridge was then known. It may be convenient 
to explain that the word “‘ tenement ”’ is derived from the Latin ‘‘ tenere ”’, 
signifying anything that may be holden, in particular, lands and houses. 
While it is impossible to determine the nature or size of any of these 
tenements, it can be assumed that the majority were of small dimensions, 
consisting of a piece of ground with a dwelling thereon; perhaps, in a 
number of instances, the former only. 

Of the fifty tenements described as being situated in the ‘“‘ New 
street ’’, seven are stated to have been in the vicinity of the Lower 
Bridge of Fisherton, or Crane Bridge. Below are the entries relating 
to the tenements in question, as they are given in the Rental Return :— 


1 de Johne Thursby pro ten in novo vico juxta le Crane, 3d. 


2 de Johne Lyslye milite pro ten suo vocato le Crane, 3d. 
3 de magister Edwardo Chyltron pro ten in novo vico 
versus inferiorem pontem de Fisherton, : Biles {a 
4 de Rico Stille, cook, pro ten nuper Henrici Chubbe, 
baker, juxta inferiorem pontem de Fysherton, . 3s. 
5 de Editha nuper uxore Thome Oxforth pro ten versus 
inferiorem pontem de Fyssherton, . : eras 
6 de Johne Uptone, gentilman, pro ten ad inferiorem 
pontem de Fyssherton nuper Reginaldi, glover. 34d. 
7 de Willmo Lyghtfote pro ten vocato le Faucon juxta 
inferiorem pontem de Fysherton, : . od. 


8 The Dean and Chapter’s garden. 


These seven tenements were all situated on the east side of the River 
Avon, the boundary here of the Bishop’s manor. Each is, tor the sake 
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of convenience, numbered. In the Rental Return it will be noticed 
that the situation of Nos | and 2 is not stated; both tenements were, 
however, as will be seen presently, in the vicinity of the bridge and on 
the south side of Crane Street. Nos. 4and7 are described as lying near, 
or close to (juxta), the bridge ; Nos. 3 and 5 as towards (versus), and 
No. 6 as at (ad) the same. They were all on the south side of the high- 
way and on the east side of the Dean and Chapter’s garden. : 


THE “ CRANE”’ TENEMENT (No. 2). 


The “‘Crane’’ tenement may have been so designated after a one- 
time owner or occupier, or through having a representation of a crane 
displayed on it. In 1455 it was in the possession of Sir John Lisle, the 
owner of considerable estates in the counties of Hampshire and 
Wiltshire, and in 1457 in that of Robert Newman, a member of an old 
New Sarum family, who disposed of it in his will, proved in the P.C.C. 
(10 Stockton) in that year. In his will he desired to be buried in the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity in the Church of St. Thomas the Martyr, 
Salisbury, before the image of the Blessed Mary. The bequests 
included :— 

To wife, Alice, xl, a silver bowl and other articles. 

_ Toson, John Newman, xl, and four pieces of silver of Paris work and 
other articles. Also all that tenement called the ‘‘Crane’”’, with the 
appurtenances, in New Sarum, between the tenement of John Thorsbi 
(No. 1) on the east and that of Edward Chiltern (No. 3) on the west, in 
the New Street, to have and to hold to the said John and to the heirs 
of his body for ever. In default of issue, contingent remainder to John, 
son of Simon Newman his late brother, Simon, another son of his said 
late brother, Robert, son of John Newman, of Homington, Wilts, and 
William, another son of the said John Newman; in default to be sold 
and the money to be distributed for the good of my soul. 

To son, John Newman, tenement in New Street, between that of the 
Canonry of Vicars of Salisbury Cathedral on the west and the Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity on the east, with the same remainder as above. 

The goods of his late mother, Nichola, in the house and shop she in- 
habited in the Poultry, Salisbury, to be sold for the good of his soul ; 
prayers to be said in St. Thomas’s Church. 


The will is important inasmuch as it identifies the ‘‘ Crane ’’ tenement 
(No. 2) and, incidentally, Nos. 1 and 3. These tenements would have 
been in line, fronting the highway, while their respective gardens 
extended back to the Close Wall. Beyond it were at an early period in 
the history of the Close four messuages. These are described in 1674 
in a grant made by the Corporation of Vicars Choral of the Cathedral 
Church as ‘‘ sometime parcel of the Eagle Inn ’”’ the premises of which 
now form part of the site on which ‘‘ Mompesson House’’ was erected 
towards the end of the seventeenth century. This is the only reference 
to the inn that has been met with; it may have been closed in 1626 
when all the inns in the Close, excepting the one at the Belfry, were 
suppressed. 
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THE ‘‘ FALCON’ TENEMENT (No. 7). 

Here, the tracing of the ‘‘Crane’’ tenement and those adjoining it 
must be discontinued for a while to enable some account of the ‘‘ Falcon ”’ 
to be given. It probably included a house of some size with a fairly 
large garden attached. On it would have been displayed, as in the 
cases of the ‘‘ Crane’’ and ‘‘ Eagle ’’, its owner’s trade sign, a falcon or 
hawk. The tenement was situated on the east side of the Dean and Chap- 
ter’s garden and extended southward towards (perhaps, as far as) the Close 
wall. On the north it fronted the highway, and on the east adjoined 
other tenements. On its site, wholly or in part, was erected towards 
the end of the fifteenth century the mansion-house referred to earlier in 
these notes, the history of which is, as far as it has been traced, recorded 
here. The first reference that has been discovered to the tenement is 
found in the Rental Return, wherein it is stated to be in the possession 
of William Lightfote, who in 1451 was Mayor of the City and one of its 
Parliamentary representatives. In his will, proved in the P.C.C. (17 
Stokton) 1459, he devised property in Essex, Suffolk and Wiltshire, so 
he was a person of affluence and standing, both in the City and outside 
it. The ‘“‘ Falcon’’ tenement may have been in his possession at the 
time of his death, but it is not mentioned in his will, or referred to else- 
where. There seemed to be little likelihood of tracing its history and 
occupiers further until it was noticed that Mr. Swayne, in one of his 
articles on the Council’s Muniments, points out that there was in Castle 
Street at this period another tenement known as the ‘‘ Falcon ’’. This 
tenement, he goes on to say, about 1400 became the property of a cer- 
tain Richard Leche, who, it,is to be supposed, displayed his trade sign, 
a falcon, thereon; its nature being accounted for by the fact that, 
although he was known by the name of ‘‘ Leche’, which described his 
profession only, his real name was Falconer. This supposition is fully 
confirmed in his will, proved in the court of the Sub-Dean of Sarum, 
10th June, 1414, wherein he describes himself as ‘‘ Richard Falconer 
called Leche’’. It is thus clearly established that he practised at the 
tenement in Castle Street as a leche, or doctor, displaying the sign of a 
falcon thereon. Afterwards, as the Rental Return shows, it continued 
to be so known, the sign, apparently, not being removed by subsequent 
owners, or occupiers, of the premises. 

Now the fact that there were in New Sarum two tenements called 
the ‘‘ Falcon ”’ cannot, in view of the explanation for the naming of the 
one in Castle Street, be dismissed as a coincidence and no more. It is 
obvious that if it could be shown that this Richard Leche als. Falconer 
occupied at any time the “‘ Falcon ’’ tenement in Crane Street its naming 
could be similarly accounted for. There is no definite evidence that he 
did so, nor is any likely to be traced. On the other hand, there is 
indirect evidence which goes a long way towards filling its place. This 
is found in a decree made by the Dean and Chapter of Sarum at their 
meeting, held on 27th June, 1413,! to the intent that a certain obit 
should be charged on the canonical residence known as ‘'‘ Hemyngsby ”’ 


1 dct Book, Bergh, 85. 
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in the north corner of the Close, and ‘“‘ on its garden outside tts wall, then 
wm the tenure of Master. Leche”. This being the case, there is every 
reason for presuming that he was also occupying the adjoining tenement 
at this time. William Lyghtfote, one of his immediate successors in the 
tenure of the garden, was also in possession of the tenement, while other 
instances of similar dual occupancy occurred later. On such a sup- 
position the naming of the “ Falcon ’’ tenement would be accounted for 
in the normal way. In any event, it almostnecessarily follows that the 
occupier must have been called ‘‘ Falcon’ or ‘‘ Falconer ’’, although he 
need not have been the aforesaid Richard Leche als. Falconer, as who- 
ever he was, he may have been in possession of the tenement ata much 
earlier period. But, he must have been known as “‘ Leche als. Falconer ”’. 
as the Dean and Chapter granted the garden to him under the former 
name ; further, whoever was the occupant of the tenement displayed 
his sign, a falcon, thereon, by which it became known and in 1455 was 
still so called. 

The history of the ‘‘ Falcon’ tenement can now, if this explanation 
of its naming be accepted, be dated back to the first part of the fifteenth 
century. When it came into William Lyghtfote’s possession is unknown, 
but 1459, the year of his death, marks the reaching of a definite date in 
its history. Afterwards its continuity is broken by an hiatus of 
indefinite extent caused by the time of its acquirement by the builder 
of the mansion being untraced ; further prolonged through nothing 
being known concerning it, or its owners, fora considerable period. In 
Part II of these notes, however, this account of the tenement is resumed 
and continued, almost uninterruptedly, into the seventeenth century. 


THE DIocESAN CHURCH HOUSE BUILDINGS. 

While there does not exist any contemporary information concerning 
the erection of the old buildings now occupied by the Diocesan Church 
House, and their nature and lay out, a good deal can be learnt in re- 
trospect from and of them. A ground plan can, for instance, be made 
of most ancient structures provided the foundations have remained 
undisturbed and are still substantially intact. It is, too, generally 
practicable to trace in outline the main features of any subsequent 
superstructure, unless, in the process of later additions and reconstruc- 
tions, the changes made were so extensive and of such a drastic character 
as to have the effect of obliterating every indication of the first design. 
And, as it so happens, this is largely what has taken place in Crane 
Street in the course of four centuries. Consequently, the building 
internally now bears small resemblance to the form of 1637 whenit was 
adapted to the purposes of the City Workhouse, or that of 1887 when 
it became the Diocesan Church House. In the various reconstructions 
that have taken place much of the ashlar masonry has been rebuilt; 
straight joints, which are apt to be misleading, resulting. Moreover, they 
have greatly obscured the original lay-out, increasing, as already stressed, 
the difficulty of tracing its history. It should be added that the brief 
descriptions left by Mr. Hatcher and Mr. Swayne—to be referred to in due 
as well as by Mr. Crickmay, the architect responsible for the last course— 
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reconstruction of the premises, are not completely clear. Further, it 
may be noted that the detailed plans that exist have many discrepancies. 
In 1611 Speed’s map of Wiltshire has an inset bird’s-eye view of the city, 
somewhat conventional in detail, in which a single row of houses borders 
the south side of Crane Street. Naish’s maps of 1716 and 1751 
respectively, show the same houses, also conventionally, but the entrance 
gateway and the west wing of the Diocesan Church House are suggested. 
Mr. Hatcher’s description of the premises when occupied as the City 
Workhouse and House of Correction, printed in his History of Salisbury, 
is reproduced below, contributing to the value of these notes as a 
permanent record of their history. 

‘‘ The building originally called ‘‘ Audley House’”’ and now used 
as a Workhouse next claims attention. No evidence exists relative 
to the possession of this structure by the Earls of Castlehaven 
except the entries in the Ledger already referred to (quoted elsewhere 
in these notes); it must, however, be of much earlier date. The 
style is that of the domestic architecture of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and in character and arrangement it bears some 
resemblance to the remains of the mansion of John Hall. It 
formed a quadrangle, measuring not less than eighty feet square. 
In the middle of the north side is a gateway, or large pointed arch, 
which opens from the street into a species of lobby. On the western 
side of this gateway is an apartment, which must have been 
either a lofty hall or a chapel. It is now divided into two stories, 
but was originally nearly thirty feet high, terminating in a vaulted 
roof, the ribs of which sprung from corbels still remaining. These 
are adorned with figures, one of which is a grotesque representation, 
and the rest are those of angels. On a shield borne by one, is a 
merchant’s mark. The length of this apartment is twenty five feet, 
and the breadthtwenty. Its figure is altered by a massive chimney, 
of comparatively recent date, built against the eastern wall. It 
was lighted by a double series of mullioned windows. Adjoining is 
a smaller apartment, terminating, towards the interior of the 
quadrangle, in an oriel, or bay, of a half-hexagonal (? half-octagonal) 
shape, and opening behind, under a low pointed arch, to the outside 
front. 

In the angle behind, is what was probably the kitchen. It 
measures twenty four feet by twenty; and on the west side is a 
double elliptical arch, forming the opening to a large window. 
Above it is a handsome room of the same dimensions, over the 
chimney-piece of which are three elegant quatrefoils. The fittings of 
this room are more modern, as is the ceiling, but there are a few 
fragments of stained glass in the window which corresponds in width 
and height with that of the kitchen below. From this kitchen 
extends the west side of the quadrangle, consisting of a long hall, 
the ceiling of which was supported by a row of octagonal wooden 
pillars down the middle. The southern side of the quadrangle must 
have been in the same style, with a similar ceiling and supports. 
It is about twenty one feet wide, and in length not less than eighty 
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feet. The fourth, or eastern side has been long demolished, though 
it plainly extended to meet the portion of the north side beyond the 
gateway, which is now part of the adjoining houses ”’ 

Mr. Hatcher’s conclusions and conjectures are in some respects 
uninforming and so to some extent disappointing. The date of the 
building of the mansion was unknown to him. If his description of its 
style as being that of the domestic architecture of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century is to be taken as a trustworthy indication, its erection 
took place much earlier than is generally supposed. He is also 
unenlightening on the subject of the identity of the builder, ignorance 
which seems to have been universal and which it is somewhat difficult 
to explain or to account for. This ignorance is the more surprising as 
the premises having been continuously occupied as the City Workouse 
for nearly two hundred and fifty years must have been well-known to 
every citizen. Moreover, through the Earl of Castlehaven’s association 
with them, an account of which will be given later on in these notes, 
they acquired a notoriety in the public eye which must have called 
attention to their history. Mr. Hatcher’s omissions, however, in no wise 
detract from the value of his observations on the premises, their character 
and laying out. 

The late Mr. Henry James Swayne, well-known as a distinguished 
antiquary and as an ardent student of local history and topography, was 
greatly interested in the early history of the premises, and devoted 
considerable attention and time to an endeavour to elucidate it. Inan 
article published in the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 18th February, 
1882, he sets out his views, with conclusions arrived at on the subject, 
some being of aconjecturalcharacter. These are based on Mr. Hatcher’s 
description of them in the early part of the century, They can only be 
touched on briefly here, but he discusses the possible identity of the 
builder of the mansion with the date of its erection, which he attributed 
approximately to about 1490. In commenting on the accommodation 
therein he notes that this included a hall some forty feet long by twenty 
feet wide and thirty feet high, lighted by at least three long windows 
on either side (of which the lower halves, up to and including the 
transoms, still remain) with an oriel at the upper end, which seems not 
to have been open to the roof, the upper portion contributing part of the 
staircase leading to the solar. Beyond the hall proper, towards Crane 
Bridge, is a large cellar with a puzzling double light at the end; the 
outside window being corbelled at the bottom. Beneath this window 
runs a branch of the River Avon. Above this was the solar. At the 
other, the Salisbury end, were the screens (the minstrel’s gallery above), 
and in the centre probably was the carved door now giving entrance to 
the lower part of the hall on the south side. This door gave access to 
a passage corresponding in width to the present way, and the entrance 
to the street was from the present gateway, which conceiveably was 
shifted to its present position and rebuilt, stone for stone. Two of the 
windows remain of the chamber above the buttery, in the adjoining 
house, and the kitchen may have formed a low wing running south from 
it. Great alterations and additions were made in Elizabeth’s reign to 
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the building. The gateway was then shifted, as stated, while the hall 
was cut nearly in half, with a new fire-place at the end. Also a floor 
was inserted, dividing it into an upper and lower chamber, while ugly 
windows were made above the destroyed ones and the solar new 
ceiled. The long river front, otherwise the west wing, Mr. Swayne 
surmises was then built. 

The description of the different parts of the premises now given, 
together with the conclusions formed, are based on their detailed 
examination in conjunction with .what has been learnt about them 
elsewhere. | 


THE BLOCK OF BUILDINGS FRONTING THE HIGHWAY. 


This comprised the orginal mansion. Shaped rectangularly, it 
measured some eighty feet by twenty-five feet. It was bounded on the 
west by the watercourse, and on the east extended to the present 
‘« Audley House ’”’ ($7, Crane Street). It consisted of a hall of the normal 
medieval type with a solar wing and a buttery wing on the west and 
east respectively.. The original architectural details of the block are of 
the late fifteenth century, which confirms Mr. Swayne’s opinion as to 
the date of its erection. As the accompanying plan shows, its east end 
slopes ata slight angle, like the west end of the solar wing but probably 
for a different reason, namely, in order that this boundary of the original 
property might be at right angles to the frontage in Crane Street as it 
curves away from the bridge and to the Close wall ditch on the south. 


THE SOLAR WING. 

The west wall of the solar wing is at a slight angle, parallel with the 
watercourse just mentioned. This block consisted of a lower room or 
“Cellar ’’ on the ground floor and an upper ‘“‘ Solar ’’, once open to the 
roof, each about twenty-five by twenty feet. A chimney projected 
from the north wall and served both floors ; on the upper there remains 
a handsome fireplace, the only original one in the building. Each floor 
has a small square headed, two-light window just east of the chimney. 
The arrangement of the south wall is obscure; it would appear to 
have been reduced in thickness and otherwise altered. 


THE HALL. 

The hall, twenty-five and a half by nineteenvand a half feet and 
rather short for its total height of thirty-four feet, has an open’ roof of 
three bays with double collar-beam-trusses and plain braces, forming 
four-centred arches, under the lower collar-beams. A series of minor 
posts on the upper and lower collars form arcades with traceried heads 
and the purlins have curved wind-braces. In addition, the trusses 
against the west and east walls have moulded tie-beams. The wall 
posts have moulded bases and stand upon stone corbels which carry 
the figures referred to by Mr. Hatcher and Mr. Swayne. The moulded 
wall-plates extend throughout the entire length of the original building 
and are part of the evidence that it formed a complete block. On the 
west or dais end of the south wall is a half-octagonal oriel of two 
stories, to the east of which was formerly a square-headed door, shown 
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in old engravings of this part of the building, giving access from the 
courtyard. The west and east walls of the hall have been rebuilt, and 
an old fire-place has been inserted in modern times at the east or 
screens’ end. No signs of a ‘‘ Minstrel’s Gallery ”’ are to be found here. 
Beyond this was the screens’ passage whose side walls have been 
rebuilt : this passage to the courtyard is certainly in its original 
position and is not in the middle of the north side as Mr. Hatcher 
states, nor has it been shifted and rebuilt as suggested by Mr. Swayne. 
It has a four-centred arch with moulded jambs at each end; that on 
the north has also a label with elaborate octagonal stops : it served the 
purpose of a corridor from the highway to the courtyard. 


THE BUTTERY. 

The buttery block, together with a room over the screens’ passage, 
has been much altered by its conversion into a well-built example of 
an eighteenth century dwelling house, forming part of the premises of 
No. 97, Crane Street, or ‘‘ Audley House’’. Subsequently, this block 
was extensively remodelled and redecorated, and formed an annexe 
by the construction of connecting doors (one on the ground floor, two 
on the first floor and one in the attic). The dividing wall has been 
largely rebuilt and reduced in thickness. No. 95, Crane street, was 
erected at a later date. A full account of this block of buildings, with 
particulars of its owners and occupiers at different times, is given in 
Part IV of these notes. 


THE WEsT WING. 

In the sixteenth century a western wing was added, parallel to the 
ancient watercourse and at an angle, therefore, to the block of buildings 
fronting the highway : it has been so extensively rebuilt and altered 
that little of the original structure remains. At the time of this 
addition many alterations were made in the former. A floor was 
inserted in the hall, and it is likely that the original windows were 
then reduced in height and that the square heads and cinque-foiled 
tracery were reset at a lower level, while two new windows were inserted 
in the north and south walls to light the upper floor; these windows 
were of four and three lights respectively, and the latter had heads 
resembling those of the additional porch about to be described. Both 
these sets of windows are to be seen in the plan. In recent times the 
upper and lower ranges have been rebuilt as a single row, The water- 
course to which reference has been made, received a good head of 
water from the channel east of the island above Crane Bridge to enable 
it properly to flush its long course round the Close Wall. This channel 
continued through one or possibly two arches at the east end of the 
bridge, with sluice gates to regulate the flow, The filling in of the 
close ditch in 1860, and the widening of the bridge in 1898, have 
obscured the-original arrangement. 

THE SOLAR RoomMS; COMMUNICATION WITH HALL, ETC. 


It is not possible to ascertain the original means of communication 
between the hall and the solar rooms, but it is evident that a new 
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porch or stair-case block was formed, south-west of the old oriel, to 
contain the stairs, which have been largely altered, however, in 
modern times. At the same time a small extension of two stories, now 
almost entirely rebuilt, was added to the north of the solar block, 
This is well shown in plate vii of Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury, 
andin an etching by A. Wilson, 1815, in the possession of the Diocesan 
Church House. These views and certain of the plans show that the 
final arrangement of the workhouse and bridewell included a number 
of unsightly structures clustering round the north-west wing, while the 
interior, including the hall, was cut up into several apartments. The 
west side of the solar block was improved by the addition of an oriel 
window and a garderobe corbelled out over the watercourse, and the 
ceiling of the cellar was divided into six panels by moulded beams, 
The open roof of the solar was also closed by a plaster ceiling of a 
simple geometrical pattern, and attic rooms were formed in the roof 
above it. 


THE SCREENS’ PASSAGE, OR ENTRANCE FROM THE HIGHWaAy. 

To return to the screens’ passage; this has a flat ceiling about twelve 
feet above the ground, divided into two panels by moulded cross beams 
which support the floor of a room above. This room, 104 feet by 194 
feet, has had its south end cut off to form a lobby leading to a short 
flight of stairs to the attic. It has a window at each end; that to the 
south preserves its original features and is of two hghts within a splayed 
recess with cinquefoiled tracery and a square external head and label, 
and the northern window has been coverted into a casement. The 
original means of access to this room is uncertain. It is separated by 
a thin partition from the room on the east on the upper floor of the old 
buttery block while its floor is two feet above that of the latter. Before 
the alterations made in 1887 the buttery wing seems to have been 
entered from the courtyard by a door at the east end of its south wall, 
replaced by a modern brick door in the old screens’ passage, and an 
internal staircase led to the upper rooms. It is certain that the passage 
room had no connection with the hall but formed part of the east wing. 
When the modern brick extension was added to the south of this wing, 
a new door and passage were constructed, as shown in the plan, Part 
of a block square-headed four-light window, resembling others in the 
original building, is to be seen in the upper floor of the modern addition, 


THE SOUTH WING, 
This was erected in 1728; it is further referred to in Part IV of these 
notes. 


THE KITCHEN. 

The site of the original kitchen is uncertain; it may have been a 
wooden building near the buttery and south of the main block of 
buildings fronting the highway; the present buttery wing could not 
have contained it, 
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THE NortH BLock: ROOFING. 

The entire roof of the north block is worth consideration. As already 
stated, the moulded wall-plates were continuous from west to east, 
except where broken at the junction of the west wing and its northern 
extension. There were nine bays in all, the western narrower and 
tapering, the remainder averaging nine feet in breadth except that over 
the screens’ passage, of about eleven feet. The three bays of the solar 
were spanned by two simple collar-beam trusses, supported by large 
segmental braces. The truss dividing this block from the hall was 
practically a double one. The eastern side has already been described : 
the section abutting this on the west has a form which reappears against 
the eastern hall truss and in the roof of the buttery block. (An attic 
has been formed in this roof by removing parts of the trusses.) It has 
an upper and lower collar-beam and a tie-beam. From this last rises a 
King-post and two Queen-posts, with two curved struts from the foot 
of the former to the heads of the latter. The extreme eastern truss has 
been modified by the building of the adjoining house (No. 97). All the 
purlins and their curved wind-braces are stop-chamfered. The whole 
roof has been repaired and recovered so much that its continuity is not 
apparent from the outside. 


JEVNI KI 10 


TENEMENTS, Nos. 4, 5, 6 AND 7. 

The account of tenement No. 7, known hitherto as the ‘‘ Falcon ”’ is 
continued in the last quarter of the fifteenth century amidst changed 
conditions ; an element of uncertainty also prevails. The ‘Sign of 
the Falcon ’’ no longer catches the eye of the passer-by ; the building 
on which it had been displayed has given place to the massively built 
and stately mansion which has now for over four and a half centuries 
fronted the highway. How, when and under what circumstances did 
this come about? Nothing definite, as already stated, is known, 
although there has been considerable conjecture on the subject. 
According to an old tradition the builder was William Kellow als. 
Webbe; this is based solely on the evidence of a Merchant’s Mark 
displayed on a shield on one of the stone corbels from which the ribs 
of the roof sprung. It provides, however, as Mr. Swayne points out in 
his article, the only clue in the mansion to its builder; unfortunately, 
the Mark belonging to the Webbe family has never been identified, so 
as such it would appear to be valueless were it not that the same mark 
is reproduced on the capital of a pillar in the chancel of St. Thomas’s 
Church near by, with the addition of the initials “ J.W.”, suggesting 
John Webbe, which gives plausibility to the supposition that the mark 


in question was owned by the Webbe family. Nevertheless, this, . 


uncorroborated, cannot be assumed ; nor, still less, can it be taken -as 


establishing the identity of the builder of the mansion. Mr. Swayne 


also draws attention to the memorial brass in the chancel to the John 


Webbe who died in 1570—1, adding that other members of the Webbe 
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family were buried in its vicinity. They should have, in that case, 
included the William Kellow als. Webbe who died in 1522, who, in his 
will, desired to be buried within the parish Church of St. Thomas 
“under a stone of marble bought by him, where under lieth Johan, 
Edith and Johan, his wives, before the Crucifix’’. His son, William 
Webbe, who died in 1553—~4 left directions that he was to be buried 
“nigh to the place where his father lieth as may be’”’. Also, the above 
John Webbe wished to be interred “near his father, William Webbe, 
and his grandfather’’. Thus, three generations of the Webbe family 
were, seemingly, Mr. Swayne assumes, laid together in the chancel, con- 
tiguous to the pillar bearing the Merchant’s Mark on its capital; he 
seeing in such close proximity convincing proof that the Webbe family 
owned it. On the other hand, if William Kellow als. Webbe’s directions 
were carried out, he would have been interred in the nave, not the 
chancel, and so, in that case, some distance away from the pillar in 
question ; likewise his son and grandson. 


THE MERCHANT'S MARK. 

The shields portraying the two Merchant’s Marks are here reproduced. 
It will be observed that the device on the shield borne by the angel on 
the corbel in the roof of the hall of the mansion is similar to that on the 
capital of the pillar in St. Thomas’s Church. The devices used by 
merchants and others as a kind of trade mark are generally formed of 
lines, circles, etc., often, as in the present instance, terminated with the 
cross and banner of the Agnus Det. The dress of the half-angel support- 
ing the shield on the corbel in the roof of the hall differs little from that 
found on similar figures, and bears no special significance: such angels 
were commonly used during the fifteenth century for corbels. 


THE KELLOW ALS. WEBBE FAMILY OF SHAFTESBURY, DORSET, AND 
NEw SARUM. 

That a member of the Kellow als. Webbe family had associations 
with the mansion in Crane Street is a possibility that cannot be 
disregarded ; hence the inclusion in these notes of some account of the 
family and further references to the subject. Its pedigree, printed in 
Hoare’s Modern Wilts! is headed by a William Kellow als. Webbe, 
described as of New Sarum and its mayor in 1495-6; there is no 
evidence that he resided there or was a member of the Council. He had 
ason, another William Kellow als. Webbe, (so called in his will, proved in 
the P.C.C. (12 Bodfelde) 1523, but elsewhere referred to as ‘‘ Webbe ”’ 
only) and he, not his father, is likely to have been the first of the family 
tosettlein thecity. Whether the original name of the family was Kellow 
or Webbe and when, and under what circumstances, they came to be 
used alternatively has not been learnt. Information on these points 
would be of much interest and might enable the family’s early genealogy 
to be traced. At present it can Only be surmised that it was of Dorset 
descent, the above William Kellow als. Webbe stating in his will that 
he was baptised at St. Lawrence’s Church, Shaftesbury, where, presum- 
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ably, his parents were living at the time. He was born in 1465,! so in 
1487, the year in which the earliest reference to him at New Sarum is 
found, he was only about twenty-two. This is an entry in one of the 
Corporation’s ledgers recording his election into the ‘‘ twenty-four ”’, 
the superior portion of the Council. It may with reason be considered 
that he was at that time young for public life, yet in days now remote, 
youth, under very different conditions from those that prevailed later, 
matured quickly, assuming early the duties and responsibilities of man- 
hood. Nevertheless, even making such allowance, it does seem to be 
unlikely that he should, as a young man little more than out of his 
teens, require and build a mansion of the character and dimensions 
described by Mr. Hatcher; still more that as a “‘merchant of the 
staple ’’ he had by that time prospered so greatly that he was in a 
financial position to pay the cost, as well as to take up his residence 
there. All the same, there may be truth in the tradition handed down 
that he possessed the mansion, for it does not necessarily follow from 
such ownership that he was its builder. He might have acquired it 
much later, when middle-aged, by purchase, bequest, or through an 
advantageous marriage, and, when it was in his possession he could 
have at any time caused his Merchant’s Mark to be displayed in its hall. 

William Kellow als. Webbe was Mayor of the city in 1495, 1511, 1513 
and 1522, the year of his death ; also its representative in Parliament 
in 1504 and 1510, while in 1496 he was appointed a Commissioner of 
Subsidy for New Sarum. He was married three times, but in no 
instance has his wife’s family been identified ; their tracing might help 
to elucidate the early genealogy of his own family; perhaps, too, to 
explain and throw much needed light on the close and intimate 
relations which existed between the Chafyn, Coke and Webbe families. 
Johan, his first wife, had also a similar experience, having previously 
married—the order is in doubt—Thomas Stone, of New Sarum, a 
member of the Stone family of Lechdale, in Gloucestershire, by whom 
she had ason, John Stone, of whom more presently, and John Atkins, 
likewise of New Sarum, who in his will, proved in the P.C.C. (18 Logge), 
1485, makes her his residuary legatee and appoints Thomas Coke its 
overseer. The Churchwarden’s Accounts for the parish of St. Edmund, 
New Sarum, for 1521—2, contain the entry ‘‘ Received of the gift of 
William Webbe’s wife for the soul of John Atkyns to remain for ever 
in’ the pix, xx;s.~ 7 ibe above john Stone in his willy pro vedmmnteunte 
same court (30 Hogan) 1535, in further confirmation of his mother’s 
marriage to the said John Atkyns, bequeaths to “‘ his brother, William 
Atkynus <7 vijlix xas.: iid. and makes’ “his brother Windia 
Webbe ’’, one of his executors. They were, to describe their relation- 
ship more precisely, his half-brothers. 

The arms of the Webbe family, a cross between four falcons, granted 
to William Kellow als. Webbe, were similar, with slight differences of 
tincture, to those granted to Sir John Writhe, Garter King of Arms, a 
member of the Writhe family of London and Wiltshire. In 1476 when 
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appointed Norrey King of Arms he is described as ‘‘ John Writhe als. 
Falcon ’’, having been previously Falcon Herald ; this would account 
for the nature of the arms granted to him. The Writhe family had 
early associations with New Sarum, Sir John Writhe in his will, proved 
in the P.C.C. (9 Holgrove) 1504, mentioning lands there which had been 
his father’s, while his son, Sir Thomas Writhe (who claimed to be 
descended from the Wrottesley family), who succeeded him as Garter, 
married one of the daughters and co-heirs of John Hall, prominent in 
the city’s annals for his turbulent and defiant attitude towards the 
Bishop and the Sovereign. The grant of arms to William Kellow als. 
Webbe could be explained by an inter-marriage between the two 
families: there 1s, however, nothing to indicate that this was the case. 
There was certainly kinship in a somewhat circuitous way, the Thomas 
Stone mentioned above, whose widow, Johan, married William Kellow 
als. Webbe, belonging to the Stone family of Lechdale, referred to 
earlier, which latter inter-married with that of Writhe. Confirmatory 
evidence of this is forthcoming in the will of Sir John Writhe, Garter, 
who leaves a legacy to his godson, John Stone, and further directs that 
“all such writinges as concerne my cousin Stone be delivered to him”’. 
Also in that of William Stone, of Lechdale, proved in the P.C.C. (32 
Vox) 1496, who appoints the said Sir John Writhe one of his executors. 
There was also close intimacy, probably kinship, between the Coke and 
Wiithe families. \IThe.above Sir. John Writhe bequeathed , to. his 
daughter, Katherine the wife of John Mynnue, a standing cup covered 
‘‘had from Nicholas Coke’’, who was probably related to the Thomas 
Coke, an intimate associate of William Kellow als. Webbe, referred to 
elsewhere in these notes. Both families possessed property, and were 
otherwise interested, in the parishes of Cricklade and Highworth in the 
north-east corner of Wiltshire. 


THE COKE FAMILY OF NEw SARUM. 

Although the attempt made to identify the builder of the mansion 
has so far failed, it met with some success, inasmuch as it led to the 
identification of the families in whose hitherto unsuspected possession 
the Crane Street premises were traced in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The will of Thomas Coke, or Cook, of New Sarum, who 
is described as a mercer and merchant, proved in the P.C.C. (10 Bod- 
felde) 1523, revealed that at the time of his death, which took place on 
the 9th June in that year, he owned, with other property in New Sarum, 
a messuage and three tenements and gardens next the Inferior, or 
Lower, Bridge of Fisherton, held under the Bishop of Sarum as of 
his manor of Milford: when, and in what way, they came into his 
possession has not been ascertained. This Thomas Coke was born in 
1455. He was a member of the City Council, its Mayor in 1491 and 
1510, and one of its Parliamentary representatives between 1489 and 
1514. Josiah Wedgwood in his History of Parliament, Biographies of 
M.P’s., gives a few particulars of his life and activities, mentioning 
that he traded with the Baltic and that his name was included in the 
2ardon Rolls for 1507 and 1510 respectively ; on the second occasion 
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he: is said to be thevexecutor of John Doget, clerk, late) @hancelloriot 
Salisbury Cathedral, who died in 1501. He had intimate trade and 
other relations with William Kellow als. Webbe, and these were 
maintained between the two families.in the next generation. Thomas 
Coke was probably the wealthiest person in New Sarum ; he was assessed 
in a Lay Subsidy in the year of his death at £2,933 6s. 8d. His will, 
together with the I.P.M. held subsequently at Andover and New Sarum, 
confirms this; he owned considerable freehold and leasehold property 
in the counties of Hampshire and Wiltshire, which were devised to 
various members of his family. To Thomas Chafyn and Scholastica 
his wife, the testator’s daughter, were bequeathed the messuage and tene- 
ments: in Crane, Street, which; figure so largely im these motes.) ile 
house in which he was then residing in Castle Street he left to his then 
wife, Katherine, who has not been identified. 

Thomas Coke’s family included a son, Wilham Coke, of New Sarum, 
described as a merchant, who predeceased his father. In his will, 
proved in the P:@:C. (36 Bennett) Vol0—T), he desixedito besbinnied 
in St.._Thomas’s «Church «among the “sepulteres. (of his) brothers, 
sisters and kinsfolk, which seems to indicate that he and they were all 
born and bred in the city. He mentions his two children, Thomas 
Coke and Katherine Dunson (both under the age of sixteen), the latter, 
apparently his wife’s daughter: his ‘“‘ brother Parson ’’, no doubt the 
Thomas Coke, clericus, named, with Thomas Coke, senior, John Stone and 
others in a fine levied 2 Henry VIII, andhis “‘ brother, John Compton ”’, 
to whom with Thomas Coke, his father, is bequeathed the residue. 

Through the marriages of some of Thomas Coke’s daughters links 
with the Webbe family can be traced. As already noted, Scholastica 
married Thomas Chafyn: the suggested kinship between the Chafyn 
and Webbe families will be referred to later. Ann married the above 
John Stone, of New Sarum, mercer, a member of the City Council and 
in 1516 its Mayor: he was the step-son of the William Kellow als. 
Webbe who, it has been suggested, was the first member of his family 
to settle at New Sarum. He married, secondly, Ann, the daughter and 
heiress of Stephen Payne, of Shaston and Payne’s Place, Motcombe, 
both co. Dorset. This lady was the widow of George Tourney, of New 
Sarum, by whom she had a daughter, Katherine, who married William 
Webbe of the same, grandson of the above William Kellow als. Webbe, 
by which marriage the Webbe family acquired the Payne estates. 
John Stone in his will desired to be buried within St. Thomas’s Church 
‘under a new stone beside the quere door where An my wife is buried, 
which stone I bought new and layd him there at my charge’”’. The 
guardianship of his son, Thomas Stone, with the care of his fortune, he 
commits to his brother-in-law, Thomas Chafyn, and brother, William 
Webbe, whom he makes his executors. In the contingency of his son 
dying under the age of thirty, six score pounds were to be bestowed in 
the making and repairing of highways nigh unto the city of New Sarum. 
The will of his widow, Ann Stone, was proved in 1536, in the same 
court (88 Hogan). Therein she names her mother, Sybil Payne’s son, 
George Tourney, and daughter, Joan, the wife of Edward Dean, and 
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their children. Also her ‘‘ Godchildren, Edward, Annand Alice Chafyn”’, 
perhaps children of Thomas and Scholastica Chafyn? Another of 
Thomas Coke’s daughters, Alice, married John Bartilmewe, of New 
Sarum, merchant, whose will was proved in the P.C C. (25 Holgrave) 
1504. He appoints his father, Richard Bartilmewe, and Thomas Coke 
his executors thereof ; in it he mentions his wife, the said Alice, and 
their children. His daughter, Margery, married Anthony Weekes, of 
New Sarum, who, as will be shown later in these notes, possessed the 
“Crane ’’ tenement. After John Bartilmewe’s death his widow married 
Thomas Lambert, of Maiden Bradley, Wilts, who died, it was stated at 
the Inquisition held after his decease, on the 6th July, 1508, leaving 
William Lambert, his son, aged one and a half years. He appointed as 
feoffees William Webbe, John A’barrow, Richard Lambert, Thomas 
Coke, clerk (brother-in-law), William Coke (brother-in-law), John Stone, 
Richard Bartilmewe and John Bartilmew, most of whom are mentioned 
in these notes, on behalf of his wife, Alice, for property at Maiden 
Bradley. She is described as widow of John Bartilmewe and daughter 
of Thomas Coke of New Sarum, so fully identified. Thomas Lambert’s 
will was proved in the P.C.C. (19 Bennett) 1509, on behalf of the said 
Alice, his widow, to whom he bequeathed the residue of his estate. 
Their daughter (unnamed) married John A’barrow. They had two 
daughters, Alice, who married William Hynde, and Katherine, who 
married William Webbe, both of New Sarum. This William Webbe 
was the son of William Kellow als. Webbe, and the purchaser of the 
Odstock estate near there. His son, another William Webbe, who died 
in 1587, married, as previously noted, Katherine, the daughter of George 
Tourney, the son and heir of Walter Tourney and Ann, daughter of 
Stephen Payne, who, as noted above, remarried John Stone of New 
Sarum. This complicated genealogical record is set out more clearly 
in the pedigree printed, with others, at the end of this paper. 

The marriage of William Webbe with Katherine A’barrow, was an 
advantageous one for him, his bride being a co-heiress and thus well- 
dowered. Marriage at that period was regarded by a young man as an 
aid to advancement in life and so, in many instances, the negotiations 
respecting the settlements to be made on behalf of the parties were a 
matter of hard bargaining. How material considerations influeneed 
William Webbe in choosing a wife was-shown after the marriage had 
taken place. Between 1533 and 1538— the exact year is not known— 
he had a dispute with his brother-in-law, William Hynde, concerning 
the possession of a capital messuage in New Sarum, alleged to have 
been settled by his wife’s grandmother, Alice Lambert, on her marriage ; 
this led to a chancery suit.t William Webbe in his bill of complaint 
bluntly asserts that he would never have concluded to marry the said 
Katherine unless he could have the said messuage to himself and his 
heirs. The lady of his choice could not have felt flattered when she 
learnt that apparently her personal attractions counted less with her 
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prospective husband in the prosecution of his suit than the dowry she 
was to bring him. 
THE Mawnsion, irs History, OWNERS AND OCCUPIERS. 

In 1523 Thomas Chafyn and Scholastica his wife had come, as 
already stated, under the will of the latter’s father, Thomas Coke, 
of New Sarum, into possession of the mansion, together with the three 
adjoining tenements, all described as lying next the Lower or Inferior 
bridge of Fisherton. Their situation being so clearly defined identifies 
them as being beyond doubt those numbered Nos. 4, 5 and 6 on the 
list given earlier in these notes. He belonged to the Chafyn family of 
Warminster, found settled in that town at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century ; it was also represented at New Sarum. It then seems to 
have been known under the alternative name of Cardmaker, which had 
an occupational origin, indicating a wool-sorter. In 1440, Thomas 
Cardmaker, of Warminster, held a tenement at New Sarum, in Minster 
Street which is called High Street. In the following year Thomas 
Chafyn of Warminster, and, in 1413, Thomas Chafyn called Cardmaker, 
had similar grants. Again, in 1434 Thomas Cardmaker als. Chafyn was 
left a tenement at Warminster. In all these references the Thomas 
Chafyn named is probably the same person. As a surname “ Card- 
maker ’’ has been rarely met with. A Richard Cardmaker was M.P. 
for Devizes (1387— 1399), and in 1409 a Robert Cardmaker was admitted 
Rector of the parish of Upton Lovel, some five miles from Warminster. 
In the sixteenth century the name has been noted in the registers of 
the parish of St. Martin, New Sarum. 

THE CHAFYN FamiILty PEDIGREE.! 

The pedigree of the Chafyn family shows its early generations 
as far as they have been traced ; it has been compiled from Visitations, 
Harleian M.S.S. and other sources. The Thomas Chafyn who heads it 
may have been the son of the Thomas Chafyn als. Cardmaker described 
earlier as being resident at Warminster at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. A John Chafyn, of New Sarum, where he took a leading part 
in Civic affairs and was one of the City’s parliamentary representatives, 
was probably nearly related to him. A deed in the possession of Col. 
E. G. Troyte-Bullock, of Zeals House, dated the 31st May, 8 Henry VII, 
shows his connection with the local family. It is written in the early 
part in Latin and is a conveyance by John Chafyn of New Sarum, 
“ gentleman ’’, to Master Christopher Norres, Vicar of the parish Church 
of Warminster, Thomas Chafyn senior, Thomas Chafyn junior, George 
Chafyn, Stephen Duke and others, of two tenements situated in the 
said town. It continues, in English, to say in effect that as his 
ancestors have heretofore found and caused to be made at their expense 
the paschal and font tapers in the parish Church of St. Dennys, War- 
minster, he wishes this yearly good deed to be continued for ever ; 
accordingly, he has placed these tenements in the hands of the afore- 
said, his trustees, to pay for these tapers out of the rents, and also to 
do an obit yearly for the souls of himself, his ancestors, kindred and 
friends, and for all Christian souls, within three or four days of the 
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Feast of St. Katherine. The said vicar to be paid xx,d, and every 
priest in the said church and in the chapel of St. Lawrence “‘ singing 
then and there’’, iiii,d; the parish clerk, ii,d and xx,d to the poor of 
the parish, according to the discretion of the feoffees, distributed by 
the “‘ churchmen ’’, who were to have vi,d each for their trouble: any 
money left over to go to the Church fund. It is a misfortune that 
those of his relations included among the feoffees are not definitely 
identified. John Chafyn’s will, proved in the P.C.C. (28 Horne) 1498, 
is, as a source of genealogical information, similarly disappointing, for 
while there is a bequest of xili,s : illi,d to the parish Church of War- 
Minster, there are no references to members of the Chafyn family. 
The appointment of William Webbe to be his executor and residuary 
legatee, and Thomas Coke to be the sole overseer of the will, tends to 
substantiate the impression already held that kinship linked the three 
families together, and provided the probable explanation for their close 
association and the holding of common interests. 

The Thomas Chafyn shown in the pedigree as son of Thomas Chafyn 
is almost certainly identical with the individual so named who witnessed 
documents at Warminster! in 1482 and 1495, and to whom in 1496 
Edward Stafford, Earl of Wilts, and his feoffees of the manor of 
Warminster, granted, as also.to Margaret his wife and Edward their 
son, a water mill, called ‘‘ Fysheweng’s Mill’’, with several parcels of 
arable land and pasture in the town and fields of Warminster He 
married Margaret, daughter and heiress of Richard Erley, of Wolfhall, 
in the parish of Burbage, Wilts; she was also the heiress of her brother, 
Richard Erley, of the same place, who, in his will, proved in the P.C.C. 
(8 Blamyr) 1502, bequeathed all his lands and tenements in the counties 
of Berkshire and Wiltshire to Thomas Chafyn and his heirs, with 
remainder to Walter Servington and his wife, whose probable relation- 
ship to him is not stated. At the Inquisition post mortem held on the 
17th May in the same year, Thomas Chafyn and his wife, Margaret, 
were, as noted, then stated to be respectively aged fifty and thirty, or 
thereabouts. While there is no reason to question the accuracy of these 
figures they are so disproportionate that verification is desirable ; this, 
however, cannot be done, the P.R.O. being closed. In any case, inas- 
much as this Thomas Chafyn’s children must all have been born 
between, say, 1470 and 1500, the statement that in 1502 he was aged 
fifty is quite likely to be correct; it is, of course, impossible to check 
the age of his then wife in the same way as he may have been twice 
Married, as was very often the case, and had two families. 

Thomas Chafyn’s family included :— 

William Chafyn, of Bulford, Wilts, of whom presently. 

Nicholas Chafyn, mentioned in the will of his brother, Leonard Chafyn, 
of Mere, Wilts. 

Thomas Chafyn, of New Sarum, mercer, shown to be the possessor of 
the Crane Street mansion, referred to later. 

Thomas Chafyn, of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts, clerk. 


1 Longleat MS. 9424, 9426. 
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Identified in the will of his brother, Leonard Chafyn. In Alumnzt 
Oxonienses stated to have come from Warminster: entered at New 
College, of which Fellow (1502 —1505) ; B.A. (1505), M.A. (1508). Held 
the livings of Broughton Gifford :(1504—1509), Poulshot (1508-—1533), 
and Donhead St. Mary (1509— 1545), all co. Wilts. Died in 1545 when, 
as probably born about 1485, he would have been aged sixty, or there- 
abouts. 

Leonard Chafyn, of Mere, Wilts. 

His quaintly phrased and interesting will has not been preserved ; a 
copy of it has, however, been found in one of the Dean and Chapter’s 
old lease books, from which it is learnt that the original was proved in 
the Dean’s Court in 1526. He desires to be buried in the Lady Aisle of 
Mere Church: to the said parish Church works unto the fynysheyn of 
the new tower iij li and xl,s that he has payed before to the hands 
of John Stynte and Richard Alford that were then wardens of the 
then Mere tower: to twenty of the poor householders dwelling within 
the town of Mere, to be given to them at the day of his burying, 
XX,S, l.e., xi,d apiece of them; also such twenty poor householders to 
have xii,d apiece of them at his month’s mind: to ten of the poorest 
householders dwelling at Warminster, iii,s : iiii,d, i.e., 1u,d apiece of 
them : to every priest that cometh to sing mass at his burying for their 
meat and drink and for their labour, xii,d apiece of them: further, he 
willed that his executors shall find and keep every year this twenty 
years next after his decease an obit after the use, manner and custom 
within the parish Church of Mere, i.e., to say, dyryges and masses with 
all the priests of the said Church, and bread and cheese and good ale for 
all the people of the said parish that will come thereunto. The 
bequests to members of the Chafyn family were mostly in kind, the 
pecuniary legacies being few and their value, by present-day standards, 
insignificant. In their bestowal the testator names and identifies his 
brothers, Wilham Chafyn, Thomas Chafyn, of New Sarum, mercer, 
Nicholas Chafyn and Thomas Chafyn, Parson of Donhead St. Mary ; 
also nephews and neices. The residue the testator leaves to his wife, 
Katherine, who is to be executrix, while John Fitz James, Kt., Lord 
Chief Justice, and his (testator’s) brother, Thomas Chafyn, of New 
Sarum, are appointed overseers. 

William Chafyn, of Bulford, Wilts. 

In an early visitation described as of Bulford and as the son and heir 
of Thomas Chafyn of Warminster. He was the ancestor of the Chafyns 
of Zeals in the parish of Mere. In his will, proved in 1558, his daughter, 
Christian, to whom one hundred pounds is left at her marriage, is the 
only member of his family named. The residue is bequeathed to Mr. 
James Foxhanger, appointed executor. The testator desired to be 
buried in the churchyard at Bulford ; he was living there in 1539 as in 
that year he purchased a tombstone belonging to the dissolved Monastery 
of Amesbury for xx,d,! perhaps anticipating his early decease. 
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Thomas Chafyn, of New Sarum, mercer. 


The history of the mansion and adjoining tenements noted earlier as 
having come into the possession of this Thomas Chafyn is now resumed. 
This it will be remembered was in 1523 when he was still a young man, 
having been born towards the end of the previous century, and only 
recently married. He added the west wing to the main building, which 
still remains, much modernised, and enlarged the courtyard, utilising 
the adjoining tenements for the purpose. In the course of the next 
twenty years he reconstructed the premises, making that portion of the 
block fronting the highway on the east side of the gateway into a 
separate tenement, which he disposed of, as will be shown later, to 
Christopher Chafyn, one of the sons of George Chafyn, of Warminster, 
believed to be his uncle, mentioned earlier in these notes. This George 
Chafyn died in 1514—5, his will being proved in the P.C.C. (21 Fetis- 
place) on the 2nd March in the same year by Agnes Chafyn, his widow, 
to whom he bequeathed the residue of his estate and appointed her 
executrix. He left his lands at Poole, Dorset, after the decease of his 
wife, to his son, Stephen Chafyn, and twenty pounds apiece to each of 
his married children. The will of the said Agnes Chafyn was proved 
in the same court (27 Ayloffe) 1519—20. It is longer and more inform- 
ative than her husband’s, naming ten of their children and members of 
the previous generation. At the date of its making, 5th October, 1519, 
four of their children were married and others under age. The latter 
included Edmund and Elizabeth, who were entrusted, with their legacies 
from their father and herself, to the care of Leonard Chafyn, pre- 
sumably the aforementioned son of Thomas Chafyn, and Robert, who, 
with his legacies, was likewise left in the charge of Thomas Chafyn, 
Parson of Donhead St. Mary, another son of the said Thomas Chafyn. 
Undoubtedly there was close relationship between guardians and wards, 
and it is a misfortune that its nature and degree is not stated. The 
testatrix names her son, John Chafyn, as her heir, and her sons, Stephen 
Chafyn and Christopher Chafyn, her residuary legatees and executors. 


The new owner of the mansion probably took up his residence there 
on its coming into his possession as, in 1524, he is described in a Lay 
Subsidy List as being an inhabitant of the New Street Ward, which 
included Crane Street, being assessed at £100. Itis not, however, until 
1547 that actual documentary evidence of his’ living there has been 
traced. In that year the Dean and Chapter in a grant of the canonical 
house in the north-west corner of the Close, known as ‘‘ Hemyngsby ” 
describes its garden outside the Close wall as having the house of 
Thomas Chafyn on its east side. Soon afterwards he removed to a 
Capital messuage in Castle Street, where he died. In his will, proved 
in the P.C.C. (64 Noodes) 1558, he desired to be buried in the Church 
of St. Thomas the Martyr ‘‘ in the Isle called Trinity Isle in the grave 
the lady Anchoress (a female anchorite) was buried in, next to his 
pew’’. He left legacies to the Church of St. Dennis, Warminster, in 
which town he possessed property, and to those in the city ; his con- 
siderable real estate he bequeathed to his sons, Thomas Chafyn the 
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elder, Thomas Chafyn the younger, and to his sons-in-law, John Hooper 
and Nicholas Moody. 

In 1549 a Lay Subsidy List includes Peter, or Pierce, Harris as an 
inhabitant of the New Street Ward for the first time, he being assessed 
therein at twenty pounds, which may be taken as evidence of his 
acquiring the mansion from Thomas Chafyn about that date. Definite 
confirmation of its being in his possession is found ten years later in a 
grant by the Dean and Chapter to him of their garden alongside the 
river, which is described therein as abutting on his house on its east side. 
This is, by the way, yet another instance of the mansion and garden 
being in the same occupancy. Before 1578 he disposed of the property, 
the aforesaid garden being described in a further grant as abutting upon 
the messuage or tenement ‘“‘now Mr. John Bayleys, which sometime 
was Piers Harris’s’’, upon the east. This Mr. John Bayley was of 
Bishopsdown, in the parish of Milford, where he leased a farm from the 
Bishop. Asa member of the City Council he served the office of Mayor 
on several occasions. His death is recorded on a brass in St. Thomas 
the Martyr’s Church as taking place on the 11th October, 1600; also 
that of his wife, one of the daughters of John Corriott, in 1544 Mayor 
of the city, who predeceased him. In his will, proved in the P.C.C. 
(59 Wallopp) he bequeathed to the Mayor and commonalty of the city 
of New Sarum, vi,li : xiii,s : iiii,d to buy a saulte of silver to be set daily 
upon the Mayor’s table for ever, wherein shal] be engraven a remem- 
brance unto the said Mayor that no poor people do beg in the street. 
At the inquisition post mortem held at Westbury, Wilts, the jury 
found that, among other things, he was seised of a capital messuage in 
New Sarum, in a certain street there called Crane Street, now or late in 
the tenure or occupation of Giles Hutchens and Francis Vaughan, or 
their assigns, which shows that the mansion was sub-let at times. The 
property came into the possession of another John Bayley, of Bishops- 
down, the son of the above, who only lived to enjoy it for a few years. 
In his will, proved in the P.C.C. (55 Wood) 1611, he left it to his wife, 
Mary Bayley, and to his sons, Thomas Bayley and Robert Bayley, in 
whose possession it remained for over twenty years. At the end of that 
period a fresh stage in its history isreached. Its development, however, 
must be postponed for the present to enable some account of the 
tenements on the east side of the gateway to be first given and brought 
up to date. 


PRA hi: 
THE TENEMENTS ON THE EAST OF THE GATEWAY. 

In the second quarter of the sixteenth century the Christopher 
Chafyn, son of George Chafyn, of Warminster, who is mentioned 
earlier in these notes, is found to be occupying, in the right of his wife, 
Dorothy Chafyn, the ‘‘Crane”’ tenement (No. 2) during the minority 
of her son, William Newman, and, later, under a lease granted by bim. 
This lady was thé widow of John Newman. the previous owner, who 
died in 1519. Christoper Chafyn was also, in addition to the newly- 
created tenement on the east side of the gateway, in possession of the 
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one (No> 3) lying on the west side of the ‘Crane’. Thus, at this 
period, through a curious combination of circumstances, six of the 
seven tenements stated in the Rental Return of 1455 to be in the 
vicinity of the Inferior, or Lower, bridge of Fisherton, were in the 
possession, or occupation of two members of the Chafyn family. 
Christopher Chafyn died in 1551, while serving the office as Mayor of 
the ‘City, at the age of fifty. His will, dated 25th August in the 
same year, was proved in the P.C.C. on the 16th November tollowing. 
Its preservation has greatly aided the compilation of these notes, 
providing information unobtainable elsewhere ; the references therein 
to the tenements owned by him or in his tenure are presently reproduced 
in full, while particulars of most of his bequests are also given. He 
appoints his wife to be his executrix, but, as at the time of the making 
of the will, she was in ill-health, and, in the testator’s opinion, likely to 
die, he provided for such a contingency as follows :— 

‘““And whereas the said Dorothy is now sick and should happen to 
die, as God forbid, before she is able to take upon herself the proving 
of this my will, then I will that my cousin, Thomas Chafyn th’elder, 
of Sarum, mercer, and my cousin, Thomas Chafyn, his eldest son, 
draper, of Sarum, shall be my executors, who shall order and dispose 
of the residue so given or bequeathed according to their best discretion ”’ 

There was, however, no need for their services as Dorothy Chatyn 
made a good recovery from her sickness, eventually outliving her 
husband by the space of ten years, dying in 1562. 

The ‘‘ Thomas Chafyn th’elder ”’ described in the will as the testator’s 
“cousin ’”’ was, it will be recalled, one of the sons of Thomas Chafyn, of 
“Warminster, the brother, it has been assumed, of the above George 
Chafyn of the same place. In that case, the relationship between them 
would have been literally as stated, especially as both were members 
of the same generation. The description ‘‘cousin’”’ was often loosely 
used in by-gone times to indicate other relationships, such as nephew, 
niece and grandchild. 


CHRISTOPHER CHAFYN’S WILL. 

Christopher Chafyn’s will is of considerable length. In it he desires 
to be buried within his parish Church of St. Thomas the Martyr, New 
Sarum, before the choir door. He bequeaths to the high altar for 
tythes neglectfully forgotten, vi,s : viii,d ; small legacies are left, as 
usual, to the Cathedral, the three city Churches and also to those at 
Fisherton Auger and Warminster, his native town. The poor people 
of the latter are too remembered ; likewise the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese, who is bequeathed ‘“‘ one hoggshed of claret wyne’”’. He leaves 
his step-son, William Newman, all the stuff that belongs to his brew- 
house, the furnaces, bowles, bancks, vates, hoggshedd barrells, half- 
barrells and verkyns, and all other vessels appertaining to the said 
brew-house ; also his mault mill; his carts and the horses that do carry 
his beer within the city. 
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There are numerous other bequests, mostly to his wife, his step- 
children, and to his nephews and nieces, who are usually described as 
‘cousins’, although their parentage being in most cases stated, their 
actual relationship to him is never in doubt. He leaves to his wife the 
two leases of a farm at Milford, New Sarum, held of Edmund Mompes- 
son, Esq., of Battington (? Bathampton, Wilts,) and of his cousin, Mr. 
Thomas Cooke, of Warminster, and all corn, hay, cattle, etc., upon the 
said farm, except only the best melche cow, which he bequeathed to his 
cousin, Joan Mussell, the wife of John Mussell, of Fisherton Auger. 
Also to her ten pounds in ready money for to help her and her children, 
to be paid to her own hands by my executrix six shillings and eight 
pence at a time so that her husband shall not know of it. It may be 
questioned whether Christopher Chafyn’s artful strategy to ensure that 
his cousin had the spending of his legacy to her achieved the end aimed 
at. Ten pounds, even when paid in instalments, was a large sum in 
those times, and any display of ready money, or purchases made beyond 
the usual, might have roused the suspicions of a perhaps vigilant 
husband, may be none too well off. An unusual bequest is that made 
to “‘cousin John Horner the younger, that was my sister Edith’s son”, 
of ‘“‘allmy game of Swannes wheresoever they be upon the waters ”’ ; 
similar bequests are rarely met with. Sir Thomas Sadler, of the Close 
of Sarum, who died in 1634, left his son, Thomas Sadler, ‘‘ his greate 
game of swans upon the rivers, which are of good value and which he 
to his great charge bought of many’’. Other bequests were, to a 
younger son (unnamed) of Mr. John Horner th’elder, his brother-in- 
law, the unexpired term of a lease of a pasture ground lying in Fent- 
ford, in the parish of Frome Selwood, Somerset, held of the aforesaid 
Mr. John Horner the younger ; to cousin, Thomas Moody, five pounds 
and the lease of a pasture ground also in the above parish ; to cousin, 
William Moody, some of his best rother beasts upon his holding at 
Britford, Wilts ; to sister, Elizabeth Warren, of Ringwood, Hants, four 
pounds ; to cousin, Elizabeth Hunt, the daughter of Gyles Hunt, late 
of Stratford under the Castle, deceased, lease of holding in Bemerton 
held of cousin Thomas Cook, of Warminster ; to cousin, Dorothy Hunt, 
her sister, five pounds ; to cousin, Alice Caplyn, draper, of Sarum, ten 
pounds ; to cousin, Elizabeth Beche, daughter of John Beche and 
Agnes his wife, my sister, deceased, late of Warminster, mercer, forty 
shillings, and to cousin, Thomas Chafyn th’elder, mercer, of Sarum, my 
best gown that is new with black damaske or caffa. 

The legacies to his wife’s children by John Newman, her first husband, 
are substantial and generous. To Thomas Newman, of London, twenty 
pounds in money or plate as my executrix' may best pay it. To 
son-in-law, Henry Newman, dwelling in Weymouth, the advowson of a 
beneface lying at Upwey between Dorchester and Weymouth, of which 
is now incumbent Mr. Richard Arche, residentiary in the Close of 
Sarum ; he to choose whether he will take the said advowson or else 
twenty pounds in money or plate as my executrix will and may best 
pay it. Toson-in-law, John Gough, innholder, of Sarum, best ambling 
gelding : to his wife, my daughter-in-law, Alice Gough, two goblets and 
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one standing cup of silver, the which two goblets and cup I have 
customarily used. 

The following bequests relate to the tenements in Crane Street,— 

Yo wife, Dorothy, lease for term of years yet to come for the house 
that I do dwell in which I do hold of my son-in-law, Williiam.Newman, 
merchant, of Poole, Dorset, if my wife do so long live.’ If she should 
die betore expiry of the said lease ‘then the rest’ of: the term to said 
William Newman. 

To Dorothy, wife, tenement, with appurtenances, lying in Crane Street, 
in Sarum, that I purchased of Mr. Richard Arche, residentiary, of the 
Close of Sarum, between the capital tenement of my said son-in-law, 
William Newman, that I dwell in on the east part and my tenement 
next to the same adjoining that I purchased late of my cousin, Thomas 
Chatyn th’elder, mercer of Sarum, on the west:part, Crane Street ‘on 
the north part, and the Close wall and running water on the south part, to 
have and to hold for life and, after her decease, to said son-in-law, 
William Newman, and to his heirs for ever. 


To the Mayor and comaltie of the city of New Sarum, for the use of 
the chamber of the said city, all that my tenement, with th’ appur- 
tenances, lying in the said Crane Street next unto the tenement that I 
purchased of the said Mr. Arche on the east part and the tenement and 
great place next to Crane Bridge, late the lands of my said cousin, 
Thomas Chafyn, th’elder, mercer, and now the lands of Piers Harrisse, 
merchant, of Sarum, on the west part, the said Crane Street on the 
north part, and the said Close wall and running water on the south part, 
to have and to hold for ever. Upon condition, that the said Mayor 


and comaltie will and do pay to my executrix all my whole pension 
and other charges, as appeareth upon a bill of the particulars thereof, 
that I have paid for the said city whilst I have been in the office of 
Mayoralty of the said city. 

The tenement thus conditionally bequeathed to the council lies on 
the east side of the gateway and includes the rooms over it; it now 
comprises the porter’s lodge and Nos. 95 and 97 Crane Street. An 
account of its subsequent history and development is given, together 
with that of the premises of which it was originally parcel, in Part IV 
of these notes. 


TENEMENTS Nos. 1, 2 AND 3. 

These tenements never formed part of the Diocesan Church House 
premises, so it is unnecessary to say much more about them in these 
notes. The site of No. 1 is now occupied by buildings or cultivated as 
garden ground; that of No. 3 was, after passing into the possession of 
William Newman, probably merged in that of the ‘‘Crane’’ tenement 
(No. 2) and disposed of with it. This tenement it will be recalled was in 
1457 bequeathed by Robert Newman to his son, John Newman, who in 
his will, proved in the P.C.C. (21 Ayloffe) 1519, devised it, together 
with all his other lands, tenements and houses in New Sarum, to his 
wife Dorothy during the minority of their son, William Newman. This 
lady resided there with her second husband, Christopher Chafyn and 
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probably continued to do so after his decease. The exact year of her 
death is not known as the date of the granting of probate of her will in 
the Bishop’s Consistory Court is omitted in the calender; it was made 
on the 16th July, 1562, no doubt shortly before she died. Therein she 
desired to be buried in St. Thomas the Martyr’s Church near her first 
husband and names several of her children and grandchildren. After 
his mother’s death Wiliam Newman appears to have disposed of the 
“Crane > tenement to) Anthony “Weekes, of New) Sarin. img whose 
possession it was in 1572, the year of his death; it remained the 
property of the Weekes family for over a hundred years. Subsequently, 
the deeds held by the trustees of the Independent Order of Rechabites, 
No. 55 Salisbury District, enable many of its owners and occupiers to 
be identified to the present time. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the tenement was divided into two, now known respectively as 
Nos. 91 and 93 Crane Street; the former comprises most of the old 
erection, although the other incorporates a wall of enormous thickness. 
THE NEWMAN FAMILY OF NEW SARUM. 

A few particulars of this old Salisbury family may be of interest. 
The first of its members of whom anything is known was a John 
Newman whose will was proved in the P.C.C. (3 Marche) 1402—3. 
Therein he desired to be buried in the Church of St. Thomas the 
Martvr in the tomb where his wife Maud lay, and made bequests to his 
brother, Wiliam Nyweman, Robert Danyel, his son, John Danyel, and 
brother, another John Danyel; also to Henry Cardmaker, John Forest 
the elder and Nicholas Harding. <A third part of the residue was left 
to the executors, the aforesaid John Forest and Nicholas Harding, for 
the use of the testator’s son, Nicholas Newman, and the remaining 
two-tbirds to his wife, Katherine, who was also to have all his goods. 
A deed in the possession of the City Corporation, bearing date 25th 
June, 1403, shows that at that time she was remarried to Henry Somers ; 
her late husband’s executors conveying to them both certain lands and — 
shops in Castle Street, New Sarum, for her life. They were both living 
in 1426, being named in a conveyance made in that year. 

All the families named in the will were probably related to the 
testator. The name of ‘‘ Cardmaker ”’ recalls the contemporary Chafyn 
als. Cardmaker family of Warminster and New Sarum to which may 
be the above Henry Cardmaker belonged. The links with the Harding 
family would have been close and of an enduring nature. The Robert 
Newman who died in 1457, more than fifty years afterwards, appointed 
William Harding, Clerk of the Works of the Cathedral, one of=his 
executors. The family of which he was a member settled early in the 
new city and possessed considerable property there. In 1401 the 
“George ’’ Inn was conveyed to the above Nicholas Harding and others, 
being described as situated in Minster Street (alternatively then known 
as High Street) and as having the shop of the said Nicholas Harding 
on its north side. Later the family was represented at Pewsey, Wilts, 
for some generations. 


The pedigree! of the Newman family shows that William Newman 


1 See end of this paper. 
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mepresented its third generation. to -own the. “‘ Crane tene- 
ment. His will, in which he is described as being of the city and town 
of Poole, Dorset, was proved in the P.C.C. (30 Leicester) 1587. Therein 
he expressed a wish to be buried in the east part of St. Thomas’s 
Church, in Sarum, called ‘‘ Our Ladies Ile’’. If he should die in Poole, 
where he then dwelt, to be buried in the tomb where his late wife, Alice, 
lyeth in St. James’s Church there. He bequeathed all his real estate 
in Poole and New Sarum to his nephews and nieces. 


PART. IV. 
THE CASTLEHAVEN. FAMILY AND THE MANSION IN CRANE STREET. 


The history of the mansion in Crane Street, together with that of the 
tenement on the east side of its gateway originally a portion of it, are 
now respectively resumed from Parts II and III and continued down to 
modern times. It will be recalled that when last referred to, the 
mansion was in the possession of the Bayley family, of Bishopsdown, 
who, in 1630, sold it to Mervyn, Lord Audley, Earl of Castlehaven, 
whereby it later became known as “‘ Audley House’”’, continuing to be 
so called until the conversion of the premises to their present use In 
consequence of the ignominy incurred by the Earl, they obtained a 
notoriety altogether disproportionate to the brief period in which they 
were in the possession of the Touchet family ; more especially as there 
is considerable doubt whether any of its members resided there. The 
family owned large estates in Wiltshire, some of which came to it 
through the marriage of George Touchet, the first Earl, with Lucy, 
daughter and heiress of Sir James Mervyn, of Fonthill, in the south 
part of the county. It was there that the felonies were committed. for 
which the Earl and two of his servants were convicted and executed. 

The Earl’s purchase of the property was the outcome of a desire on 
his part to reside at New Sarum. This was disclosed by Sir Giles 
Mompesson in the course of his evidence before the commission 
appointed out of the exchequer to examine witnesses concerning the 
extent and nature of the Earl’s real and personal property, which sat 
at New Sarum on the 18th January, 1633-4 for that purpose.t Sir Giles 
then related that the Earl, having entertained a resolution to live at 
Salisbury and to quit his country seat, did buy a house and some 
ground and some stabling with the determination to build a house there 
for his abode, whereof he began to build. It seems unlikely that the 
Earl, notwithstanding this definite statement, had any intention of 
completely demolishing the existing mansion; rather only to reconstruct 
and add thereto in order to provide adequate and suitable accommoda- 
tion for the use of his family and the considerable establishment which 
he would have kept. This presumption is borne out by the evidence 
given by another witness, Anthony Perry, who, describing himself as a 
carpenter, stated that the Earl compounded with him for the new 
building of the said house and paid him for the work he did: this 
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would have been restricted to his own trade. No mason, or other 
craftsman, was called to give evidence respecting building operations, 
so it may be fairly concluded that none were carried out; they mays of 
course, have been planned in the first place. 

The Earl during his stay in the city occupied two houses, if not more. 
Mary Symons, a widow, in her evidence stated that the Earl rented her 
house and inn, called the “‘ King’s Arms ’’, and that she knew him for 
a year and a half before his death. He possessed plate, jewels and 
household stuff of good value. Further, he owed her twenty-nine 
pounds for rent for her house and for the reparation thereof ; also for 
money laid out for his, children and: diet for his (servants: ‘he 
deponent was, presumably, the widow of John Symons who died in 
1626 and was buried at St. Thomas’s Church. In the register he is 
described as ‘‘ Captain ’’, so, apparently, was serving in the Army at 
the \time of histdeath: In his will proved in the E-G.©, (47) Elele) iin 
the above year, he leaves his “‘ disobedient ~ son, John Symons, ten 
shillings only and a Bible; his house and inn he bequeathed to his 
wife, Mary Symons, and son, William Symons, then under age, the inn 
to be carried on for the entertainment of guests and strangers as long as 
hisoverseersthought good. Thetestator was probably a son of the Richard 
Symons who held a long lease of the premises from the Dean and Chapter, 
which, when surrendered in 1638, had still thirty years to run. On that 
occasion a new grant was made of the same to the above William 
Symons for a term of forty years, it being described therein as an inn, 
commonly called the “King’s Arms ’”, now in the tenure of Henry 
Hewlett, and a new erected house adjoining thereunto, now in the 
tenure of Robert Edmunds, being heretofore seven several tenements 
lying together, then commonly called the ‘‘ seven deadly synnes’’, and 
all and singular houses, edifices, shops, cellars, solars, etc., to any of 
them belonging; all of which said demised premises are now in the 
several occupations of the said Henry Hewlett, Robert Edmunds and 
William Coker, Esq, situate in New Sarum, in Kathénime Street, 
abutting upon the lands of the Vicars Choral of the Cathedral Church 
on the south and upon the lands now or late of John Hussey on the 
north.! The ‘' Seven deadly synnes ”’ were, it may not be generally 
known, pride, covetousness, lust, envy, gluttony, anger and sloth. It 
would probably be idle and unprofitable, albeit of much interest, to 
speculate here as to when and under what circumstances the tenements 
in question came to be so known. They continued to be so described 
in leases granted in the ensuing century; this, however, had _ little 
significance, the phraseology in such grants frequently being left un- 
altered, even in material respects, over extended periods. The “‘ King’s 
Arms ’”’ faces the Close wall and is directly accessible from the main 
street, from which its gabled-timbered frontage and picturesque 
appearance, reminiscent of the fifteenth century, appeals to the passer- 
by, compelling an admiring glance, as he wends his way to and from 
the Market Place in the centre of the city. 


1 Dean and Chapter Leases. 
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The Earl’s tenure of Mrs. Symon’s house and inn seems to have been 
terminated in the summer of 1630, John Stannax, another witness 
called before the commission, stating that about six weeks before 
Michaelmas in this year the Earl took a house of him in New Sarum 
and brought divers goods there, which he said were his own. This 


house may have been in the High Street as this John Stannax in his 


will, proved in the P.C.C. (131 Frisse) in 1646, bequeathed to his four 
daughters and co-heiresses, Mary, Martha, Elizabeth and Jane, all un- 
married, his now dwelling house in the High Street, with all the wains- 
cotting, glass and implements belonging thereto; also the messuage or 
tenement adjoining to the north side of his said dwelling house, wherein 
Thomas Hunt, chirurgeon, now dwells; the messuage or tenement 
wherein his sister, Joan Lewes, now dwelleth ; and the corner messuage 
wherein Roger Barber now dwelleth, all also in the. said street. The 
testator, however, possessed, and bequeathed to the aforesaid, several 
other houses and tenements in the city, so the one let to the Earl can- 
not be identified. It was commodious as in the schedule of the Earl’s 
possessions attached to the Inquisition return the following rooms are 
named :—The Hall, the Earl’s Chamber, the Countess’s Chamber, Lady 
Audley’s Chamber, Mr. Skipwith’s Chamber, the Dining Room, the 
Wainscotted Room, the Little Room, the Kitchen, Butteries, the 
Kitchen Chamber, etc. 


THE EArRL’s COMMITTAL, TRIAL AND SUBSEQUENT EVENTS. 

The Earl’s committal took place on the 5th December, 1630;! the 
subsequent events and happenings may be set outinorder. The Privy 
Council on the 12th of the same month issued a warrant to the Bishop 
of Salisbury and Edward, Lord Georges, to take an inventory of such 
goods of the said Earl remaining in the house he dwelt in at Salisbury.2 
This, a few days later, they notified the council had been done, adding 
that they had taken care for their safe keeping. The council further, 
by warrant dated 21 idem, directed William Willoughby, Christopher 
Willoughby and William Wroughton to take possession or intermeddle 
with ‘‘ Fonthill’”’, Wiltshire. The next eventin the sequence of interest 
is a letter from the Bishop of Salisbury, dated 17th January, 1630—1, 
to the Privy Council,* which is reproduced in full below :— 

‘‘My Lord Georges has acquainted me that he lately received in a 
letter from your lordships a paper signed by ye Earl of Castlehaven, 
wherein he desireth that certain particular goods of his may be sent 
unto him for his use in the Tower. Your lordships have also will’d ye 
named particulars to be sent, together with a trunk, wherein ye 
Countess of Castlehaven’s apparel is locked up. Now, because this 
letter does especially concern me, I desire your lordships to be certified, 
that the said trunk was upon a former letter (bearing date last of 
December) by me delivered unto one Edward Dudley, according to 
your lordships’ appointment. As for those other goods which my lord 
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Georges is to send unto ye Earl of Castlehaven ; I have delivered unto 
his lordship ye keys of all ye rooms wherein they lie. But because I 
know not for certain how ye case stands with the Earl, [humbly entreat 
vour Honours to be thus farr forth informed , that by ancient Charter 
my Predecessors and myself, have hitherto without contradiction en- 
joyed all such goods here in ye City as happened at any time to be 
forfeited. What my right may now be in this particular I cannot, 
neither would it beseem me to, judge. I will therefore only crave this 
favour, that where thence I may commend it unto your lordships’ 
honest, wise consideration, humbly requesting, and fully assuring my- 
self that, if any right do accrue unto me your lordships’ equity will 
neither suffer me, nor the confirmed right of this Bishoprick, to be 
prejudiced. And thus having performed my obedience to your lord- 
ships’ commands, and withall discharged my fidelity to ye place which 
(although unworthily) I now hould : committing your lordships to the 
protection of ye Almighty, I humbly take leave ever rest 
At your lordship’s command, 
jio7Samume 

The Bishop’s anxiety, betrayed in the foregoing letter, to establish, 
as far as he could, his rights under the ancient Charter granted to one 
of his predecessors is understandable in the light of the extent and value 
of the Earl’s possessions in the city. It is safe to say that on no 
former occasion had he, or any of his predecessors in the episcopate, 
experienced the prospect of such a windfall. 

The Earl’s trial,! with its impressive ceremonial; took place before 
his fellow Peers at the King’s Bar in Westminster Hall on the 25th 
April, 1631. A contemporary account of the proceedings? states that 
the Peers took their places about eight of the clock in the morning, 
being seated upon benches covered with green cloth: below them were 
seats for the lord steward, the judge, the King’s learned counsel, and 
the officers of the court. The trial itself does not concern these notes, 
only the events that followed, so it is unnecessary to further refer to 
it here. All that need be added is that the Earl was found guilty and 
executed on the 14th May following. Being convicted of felonies he 
was adjudged to be hanged, but, being a nobleman descended from 
ancestors who have done good service to the Crown, he was spared that 
ignominy and, instead, beheaded. 


THE REPORT OF THE INQUISITION Post MorTEM : THE MANSION IN 
CRANE STREET AND THE ADJOINING TENEMENT. 

The Earl’s death was followed by the holding of an Inquisition ? at 
Okyngham, in Wiltshire, that is Wokingham, now in Berkshire, on the 
22nd June in the same year to ascertain what were the possessions of 
the late Earl, their nature, and to determine who were entitled thereto. 
The jurors found, among other things :— 

“That Mervyn, lord Audley, and a certain Thomas Mompesson, of 
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Sarum, gent, on the 30 October last were jointly seised in fee in the 
City of Sarum, in a certain street called Crane Street, of a messuage 
next the Bridge there, and of a garden and a stable and divers other 
houses and buildings and the appurtenances to the same belonging. 
And further that the said Mervyn, lord Audley, and Thomas Mompesson, 
were jointly seised of the premises In Trust for the said lord Audley 
and his heirs. It further found that Henry Skipwith, son of Anthony 
Skipwith, of Bandon Bridge in the Kingdom of Ireland, was seised of 
another messuage and a garden, with the appurtenances, in the said 
City of New Sarum in the tenure of the said Mervyn, Lord Audley, and 
his heirs, purchased from the Mayor and Comonalty, and by them con- 
veyed to the aforesaid Henry Skipwith at the nomination of the said 
Earl. It further says that all and singular the said messuages on the 
lL June 6 Charles (1630) were held of the Bishop of Salisbury as of the 
manor of Milford in the County of Wilts”’. 

The last mentioned tenement was, it must be made clear, the one 
bequeathed in 1551 by Christopher Chafyn to the City Council. Its 
ledgers have been unsuccessfully examined for references to the bequest ; 
unfortunately, these were not uniformly well kept, particularly during 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, which can be taken as accounting for their 
absence. Christopher Chafyn is, however, named in the roll of bene- 
factors who in their lifetime gave liberties, lands, etc., to the city of 
New Sarum, as the donor of “‘ landes and ten’tes to the yearly value of 
Lli: vis : vili,d’’. The first mention of the tenement recorded was at 
an ‘‘ Assembly ”’ of the council held on the 4th October, 1595,! when it 
was granted to Christopher Weekes on a repairing lease for twenty-one 
years ; it was then in his tenure. He was also at that time possessed 
of the ‘‘ Crane’’ tenement (being the son and heir of Anthony Weekes 
who, as stated earlier, purchased it from William Newman, the previous 
owner). At the Inquisition post mortem held on the 18th April, 1596, 
the jury found that he was possessed, among other property, of two 
tenements in Crane Street, New Sarum; these were, of course, the 
foregoing. 

The next allusion to the tenement in the council’s ledger is at an 
““ Assembly ”’ held on the 23rd September, 16082 when Mr. Anthony 
Weekes, son of the aforesaid Christopher Weekes, was, in consideration 
of five pounds in the name ofa fine, granted a new lease of the messuage 
for twenty-one vears on the former conditions, paying the old and 
accustomed rent. At the end of this term he applied at an ‘‘ Assembly ”’ 
held on the 18th January, 1629—30 8 for its further renewal, whereupon 
the council decided that before his request was considered the premises 
should be viewed, surveyed and measured, and, if need be, be new 
boarded. And it was added: ‘‘ the old measure is of xxxtie feet of 
breadth ’’: what this indicates is a matter for surmise. The ‘‘ View 
was made and, afterwards, at an ‘‘ Assembly ’’ held on the 14th July 
following * it was ordered that the chamberlain should enter into the 
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messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in Crane Street, late in 
the tenure of Mr. Weekes, to and for the use of this Corporation, and 
Mr. Weekes is to be moved to repair the same according to his covenant. 

The council’s decision not to renew Mr. Anthony Weekes’s lease of 
the tenement, disposing of it instead to the Earl of Castlehaven, may 
have been influenced by a desire to please the Earl by, in this way, 
facilitating his plans for the rebuilding and reconstruction of the Crane 
Street premises. However, whatever the motive actuating the council, 
the sale took place. Here is the official record, under date 4th August, 
1630, of the transaction 1 :— 3 

‘At this Council it is ordered that the Mayor and Comonalty of this 
City for one hundred pounds paid by the Earl of Castlehaven and five 
pounds now to them paid for charitable use, the said Mayor and 
Comonalty shall grant and enfeoffe unto the said Earl, his heirs and 
assigns, for ever all that messuage or tenement, backside and garden, 
with the appurtenances, situate, lying and being in Crane Street, now 
or late in the tenure of Anthony Weekes, of and under such reasonable 
conveyance as shall by the Council of this Corporation be devised. 
And it is ordered and agreed that the Common Seal of the Corporation 
shall be put to feoffment or such writing as by the Council of this 
Corporation shall be thought fit upon receipt of the said money ” 

This tenement was not, apparently, claimed by the Bishop under his 
charter, nor was it escheated to him. It is probable that any such 
claim, if made, would have been invalidated by the property having 
been conveyed to Henry Skipwith, notwithstanding that it was to be 
held in‘trust-for the Earl’s use. 


THE EARL’S REAL ESTATE AND PERSONAL PROPERTY AT NEw SARUM. 


The holding of the Inquisition post mortem was followed by pro- | 
ceedings in the Exchequer Court, promoted by the Attorney General | 


on behalf of the Crown against the Lord Bishop of Sarum, the now 
Earl of Castlehaven, Sir Giles Mompesson, Sir George Speke, John 


Stannar and others, who were concerned as trustees, beneficiaries, orin | 
some other capacity in the disposal of the real and personal possessions | 
of the late Earl. The defendants were charged that well knowing all | 


the facts and the rightful claims of the King, they had all in a private 
manner by secret ways and means agreed together to defeat the King 
of the issues and profits of the manors, lands, messuages and persona! 
property forfeited by the attainder of the said Earl for felony. These 
sweeping charges were, however, made primarily for the purpose of 
investigating the various claims put forward, regarding which orders 
and decrees were later promulgated. All the defendants defended 


themselves against the charges made, but at too great a length for their | 


replies to be given here. 
The depositions of a considerable number of witnesses were taken at 
New Sarum on the 18th of January and following days, 1633—4, by 


virtue of a commission out of the Court of Exchequer Chamber to Sir | 
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Walter Vaughan, Kt., John Penruddock, Esq., John Nicholas and 
Thomas Shuter, gents. The evidence given is summarised below under 
the following headings :— 

The Bishop’s Charter. 

The Earl’s purchase of the two tenements in Crane Street, New 
Sarum, and his residence in the city. 

The Earl’s real and personal property in New Sarum. 


THE BIsHop’s CHARTER. 
John Batt, of New Sarum, gent, aged 62. 

He had lived in the city of New Sarum allhis life. The Lord Bishop 
had had felon’s goods within the said city. There was one, John 
Blathall, convicted of felony and Bishop Cotton had his goods twenty 
years since. Also, Symon Brymble was likewise convicted and his 
goods forfeited to the Bishop. 


Thomas Wilson, of New Sarum, gent, aged 46, 
_ He was Receiver-General to several Bishops of Sarum and servant in 
the house unto them all. He well knoweth that Bishop Abbott, being 
one of those he served, had, and received, the goods of John Wood, 
gent, within the city of New Sarum, who was there found a felon. 
Further, Bishop Fotherbye, had a composition for the goods of Thomas 
Marshall, gent, a felon of himself within the said city. He (witness) 
received money for their goods and accounted for the same at the 
Bishop’s Audytt. Hesayeth further that Richard Wilson, gent, deceased, 
his father, was Receiver-General to Bishop Cotton before his (witness’s) 
time, and that he had seen upon his said father’s Account that he 
received for the said Bishop the goods of John Blathall, of Sarum, con- 
victed of felony, and the like of Symon Brymble, of the said city, who 
was likewise convicted of felony. 
William Tooker, of New Sarum, aged 30. 

He was Deputy Sheriff of the Hon. the Earl of Pembroke, who is 
Bailiff by Patent to the lord Bishop. As such he seised the goods of 
William Wroughton, convicted of manslaughter. Also the goods of 
one Wheeler, convicted and executed for stealing of a horse and of 
divers others, and never knew of contradiction of his lordship’s title to 
felon’s goods before this time questioned. 

William Mackerell, of New Sarum, gent, aged 70. 

He has dwelt in the city forty years and in all that time the lord 
Bishop of Sarum for the time being has always had and received all 
felon’s goods within the said city as due and belonging by charter. He 
remembers that as well in Bishop Coldwell’s time, who died about 
thirty years since, viz., the goods and house of one, Clement: likewise, 
George Whelpeley, and another, Parsons. Neither did he ever in his 
time know any felon’s goods in the city denied to the Bishop’s officers. 
John Browne, of Braemer, co. South, gent, aged 50. 

He was at the taking of the Inquisition at Okyngham and carried 
the Bishop’s charter and other records thither. There he offered to 
show the said charter, but His Majesty’s Attorney General told him, in 
the hearing of the jury, he should not need to show the same as he had 
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seen it already, and was satisfied that the Bishop had right to all felon’s 
goods within the city of Sarum by virtue of his charter. 
William Bowles, of New Sarum, gent, aged 40, 

That one, John, whose surname he does not remember, servant to 
John Leeds, of New Sarum, deceased, did, about fourteen or fifteen 
years last past, steal certain stockings from Ambrose Webb, a dyer of 
this city, and was arraigned therefore and found guilty. And, being 
then possessed of a lease of a tenement in Castle Street, in New Sarum, 
above Castle Gate, the same became then forfeited to the lord Bishop, 
who gave the same to one of his servants, but afterwards, for some 
consideration, let the said Leeds’s servant have it again. Further, he 
hath heard that the Bishops of Sarum have heretofore had and received 
all felon’s goods within the city. 


THE Earv’s RESIDENCE IN THE CITY : PURCHASE OF THE CRANE 
STREET MANSION. 

An account of the Earl’s purchase of the mansion in Crane Street 
from the Bayley family is now described, with some circumstantial 
detail, by several witnesses, it is believed, for the first time, throwing 
hght on a previously unrecorded transaction in its history. 

Richard Goddard, of New Sarum, Esq., aged 45. 

The Jate Earl and Mr. Thomas Mompesson did purchase to them and 
their heirs a house, or tenement, in Crane Street of Mrs. Mary Bayley, 
and John Bayley and Thomas Bayley, two of her sons, paying £230, 
which sum he did pay himself and saw it paid as he thinketh. Further, 
he saw the deed sealed and delivered by Mrs. Bayley and her sons to the 
Earl. Likewise he did see them make livery of seisin by the ring of 
the door of the said house unto the said Earl. He added that Mr. 
Mompesson was neither present at the payment of the money, the seal- 
ing of the deed, or the time when livery of seisin was made. He 
explained this by expressing his belief that Mr. Mompesson knew 
nothing thereof and that his name was only used to avoid the Countess 
of Castlehaven’s dower of the said house. He was present at the 
Inquisition held at Okyngham, when it was found that the said house 
was held of the Bishop of Sarum and his successors as of the Manor of 
Milford by fealty. 

John Bayley, of New Sarum, gent, aged 35. 

He confirmed the purchase from his mother, his brother, Thomas 
Bayley, and himself of the inheritance of the messuage or tenement, 
with the stables, court and garden thereunto adjoining. The premises 
were holden of the Bishop of Sarum as he verily thinketh because he 
was lord of the Manor of Milford, of which the said messuage is parcel. 
The Earl had possession of the said house until his attainder. 

William Harris, of East Harnham, yeoman, aged 55. 

This witness was an old servant of the Bayley family, in its confidence 
and, evidently, well acquainted with its affairs. He stated that Mrs. 
Bayley, his mistress, told him that she had sold the fee simple of her 
house in Crane Street to the Earl of Castlehaven for £230; enquiring 
whether she had sold it well or not? This sum he did receive from the 
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Earl for the purchase of the house at one payment. Afterwards, the 
said house was delivered to the said Earl only, Mr. Mompesson not 
being present, in this deponent’s presence. The house was held of the 
lord Bishop in the right of his Bishoprick, as, he added, so stillis. He, 
on behalf of his mistress, yearly paid to the said lord Bishop, or his 
collector, the quit rent due to him, and had done so by the space of 
twenty years in his said mistress’s time, and he paid it 8—9 years before 
that in his master’s time, Mr. John Bayley, deceased, the husband of the 
said Mrs. Mary Bayley. This statement shows that the mansion had 
been in the possession of the Bayley family for at least thirty years. 
John Browne, of Breamer, co. South, gent, aged 50. 

Confirmed the payment of quit rent to the Bishop of Sarum for the 
time being. As servant to divers Bishops he hath, and yet doth, receive 
the said quit rent. That due to the Bishop for the said house, with 
another little house, of the said Mrs. Bayley is, and hath been, two 
shillings per annum, as he hath found by ancient accounts and rentals 
of the Bishoprick. The witness added that Mrs. Bayley having other 
houses in the city had usually paid xiii,s to the Bishop for quit rents 
for all her said houses together, for which the said quit rent for the said 
house in, Crane Street-is part. 

William Collis, of New Sarum, aged 36. 

This witness likewise confirmed the purchase by the Earl of Castle- 
haven of the messuage or tenement, with the garden ground and stable 
thereunto belonging, for £230. He was employed by the Earl to treat 
and conclude for the same. Also that Mr. Mompesson’s name was 
used, or joined, in the conveyance only in trust, and not with any 
intent or purpose that he or his heirs should have or receive any benefit 
thereof. The bargain was made and concluded only for the said Earl 
betwixt this deponent and Mrs. Bayley and her sons, and before his 
attainder or restrain. The Earl alone had and took possession of the 
said house and premises as of his alone aud took order for the new 
building thereof. 


THE EARL’S PERSONAL POSSESSIONS IN NEW SARUM. 

M copy of the Inventory of the Earl’s possessions in his house at 
New Sarum is attached to the Inquisition Return preserved at the 
ieuiblic Record, Office :! its contents are of much interest,- but it’ is 
too long to be reproduced here. The lord Georges described its making 
and the precautions taken to safeguard the Earl’s goods, one Smythe, 
brother-in-law to Tyte, the Earl’s steward, being appointed to live in 
thie house. Touching such goods of-:the :Earl’s'as were in Sir Giles 
Mompesson’s house in Sarum, he repaired there and took an Inventory 
of them, which he left with the said Sir Giles, but carried’ the goods 
home to his house at Langford, where divers of them were remaining 
safe. Sir Giles Mompesson in his evidence confirmed this statement, 
while John Stannax, whose house the Earl rented, testified that he, 
with the Bishop and others, took an Inventory of the goods therein. 


1 Special Commission out of the Exchequer, Bdl. 178, No. 5704. 
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He added that on the attainder of the Earl they were seized to the 
Bishop’s use, but certain of them were left as security for the sum of 
six pounds, half a year’s rent due to him ; this the Bishop paid, after- 
wards receiving the said goods. 

An account of the seizure by the Bishop of the Earl’s goods under 
his ancient charter was given by William Tooker, deputy bailiff to the 
Earl of Pembroke, bailiff, by patent, to the Bishop. He related how 
he seized all the Earl’s goods remaining in the house of John Stannax, 
where he lived, as felon’s goods. Also the Arras Hangings in Sir George 
Speake’s house, which he left there under promise that they should be 
delivered to the Bishop; this, however, had not been done. Another 
witness, John Green, of fhe Close, confirmed the seisure of the goods on 
behalf of the Bishop. They were, he added, at the Palace, undisposed 
of saving one candlestick of brass, which the Bishop gave to the 
Cathedral Church to be used there. 

A number of decrees and orders embodying the findings of the Court 
were subsequently made. One, dated 27th June, 1633,1 ordered 
that the Bishop should forthwith deliver to his Majesty the residue of 
the goods mentioned in the Inventory which are not already delivered 
by order or direction from the lords of the Privy Council, and that Sir 
George Speake shall likewise deliver to his Majesty the fourteen pieces 
of Arras Hangings in his keeping. This decree implies that an earlier 
one in somewhat similar terms, which has not been traced, had been 
made by the court. In any case, the decree quoted clearly shows that 
the Bishop had failed to establish his claim to the Earl’s personal 
possessions in the city. As to the two tenements in Crane street, an 
anomalous position appears to have arisen, the key to which is missing, 
No decree or order applying to either of them has been found. In their 
absence, all there is to be said is that both were held of the manor of 
Milford, the property of the Bishop, and may, on the conviction of the 
Earl, have reverted to him as its lord : he certainly took possession of the 
mansion, although he only succeeded, as will be shown later, in retain- 
ing a moiety of it. The newly-created tenement beyond the gateway 
became the property of the now Earl of Castlehaven, subject to the 
payment of a quit rent to the Bishop as lord of the manor. There is 
no information showing how this came about. 

The above decree, dated 27th June, 1633, not being complied with, 
the court on the 21st June, 1634, issued another 2 which, after recapitu- 
lating the proceeding that had taken place, again directed the Bishop 
to deliver up the residue of the goods, and Sir George Speake, the Arras 
Hangings, in their respective possessions, to the now Earl of Castlehaven 
to whom the King had granted them; this decree was, it may be 
presumed, obeyed. 

This apparently ended the legal proceedings rendered necessary by 
the conviction and execution of the Earl of Castlehaven. To the 
Bishop of Sarum they proved to be disastrous for they compelled the 


1 Decrees and Orders. Series 4, vol. 4/108. 
2 Decrees and Orders. Series 4, vol. 15/156. 
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surrender on his part of all the late Earl’s household goods, which had 
been taken to the, Palace, and the Arras Hangings; even the candle- 
stick of brass presented to the Cathedral Church—-prematurely as it 
turned out—would have been subject to the court’s decree. All that 
his Lordship obtained by virtue of his ancient charter was a moiety of 
that portion of the mansion lying on the west side of the gateway. The 
grounds on which this was escheated to him have not been ascertained ; 
the mansion not being mentioned in any of the decrees traced. Whether 
the Bishop was, in view of the evidence given in support of his claim, 
treated fairly may be an open question ; yet it should be recorded that 
he made a brave, determined and uncompromising fight on behalf of 
the Bishopric to maintain what he believed to be its just claims and 
rights under its ancient charter, which the King had only a few years 
earlier confirmed to him and to his successors in the See for ever. 

The Bishop in 1631 made a grant of the mansion to a certain Edward 
Wilkinson, the terms and conditions of which are unknown; they were 
most likely similar to those contained in the one to James Harris, of 
the Close, bearing date 25th August, 1634, which has been preserved. 
The premises were therein described as all that capital messuage or 
tenement, with the appurtenances, together with the stable, court and 
garden ground thereunto adjoining, situate, lying and being in the 
City of New Sarum, Wilts, in a certain street there called Crane street, 
next the bridge there, lying between the messuage or tenement now in 
the tenure or occupation of Frances Hutchens, widow, on the east part, 
a part of the river stream there on the west part, the said street, or the 
King’s highway, there on the north part, and a certain water course 
and the wall called the Close Wall on the south part, late in the tenure 
of Giles Hutchens, gent, deceased, or of his assign or assigns. 

The James Harris who as stated was granted the mansion three years 
later was the son of Thomas Harris, of Orcheston St. George, Wilts, 
and the ancestor of the Earls of Malmesbury. He married Gertrude, 
daughter of Robert Tounson, Bishop of Salisbury for a short time, and 
his wife, Margaret, sister of John Davenant, her husband’s successor in 
the episcopate. This James Harris, as well as several of his descendants, 
inhabited the large house on the north side of St. Ann’s Gate, in the 
Close of Sarum. It occupied the site of a canonical residence known in 
the fourteenth century as ‘‘Copp-Hall or Coale Abbey’’. Both the 
foregoing grants were of the whole mansion, the second being for a 
term of three years. In the same year, 1634, however, the Sheriff of 
the County of Wilts, acting on a writ de partitione facienda issuing out 
of the Court of Common Pleas (which is untraced), divided the premises 
equally between the Bishop and the now Earl of Castlehaven. This 
award, or a contemporary copy, is in the possession of the Diocesan 
Board of Finance; it is here reproduced. 


PLAN OF THE AWARD. 
The plan will, on examination, be found to be disappointing, giving 
little information of the premises in any way. It shows how they were 
divided between the Bishop and the Earl, the partition being, 
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apparently, made solely on a quantitative basis, that of value not being 
taken into account. This it would appear should have been the case, 
as the parts constructed of stone would have been more costly to build 
than those in which brick and timber were the material used. The 
Earl, it will be noticed, was awarded the massive stone structure 
fronting the highway, and the Bishop its extension, known as the west 
wing. The courtyard, or quadrangle, smaller than the present one 
extended on its south side to the Close wall. No erections there of a 
permanent character are shown on the plan. It appears to have been 
equally divided between the Bishop and the Earl. The entrance way 
was common to both. It will be noted that, for some reason, attention 
is directed to the ‘‘staircase built with free stone”, as also to the 
entrance from the courtyard to the hall, which no longer exists. 

What happened to the premises during the next three years is 
unknown. Perhaps, the owners leased their respective moieties. In 
1637, however, the Earl of Castlehaven sold his to William Collis, a 
member of the City Council, and Joachin Parker, whose interest in the 
transaction must have been nominal only, as he is not mentioned again. 
The Earl, it may well be, was glad thus to terminate his family’s 
connection with New Sarum, which, although short, was linked with 
associations so discreditable to its good name and repute. Even so, it 
was renewed in the next century. In the Cathedral, in the north choir 
aisle, a monumental inscription records the burial there of James 
Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven and Baron Audley, who died on the 8th 
May, 1759, aged 46. It says of him “‘ that he illustrated the noble birth 
and title of his ancestors with his own virtues: that he was a constant, 
true and strenuous defender of his country, and opposed with all his 
power what happened in the evil times in which he lived”’. It is 
gratifying in concluding these references to the Castlehaven family to 
quote this tribute to its representative in a later generation. 


THE City COUNCIL AND “‘AUDLEY HOUSE”. 

It so happened that at this period the City Council were on the look 
out for more convenient and commodious premises for the purpose of a 
Workhouse and House of Correction, and, realising the suitability of 
“Audley House ’’, as possibly the mansion was even then called, took 
steps to acquire it. The Bishop, on being approached, willingly agreed 
to make the council a grant of his moiety of the premises for a nominal 
consideration, while the above William Collis for his part undertook to 
resell his for the same amount as he paid forit. The public spirit shown 
by both was, as the following extracts from the council’s ledger testify, 
much appreciated at the time. 


1637, 8TH SEPTEMBER.! 


At this council it is ordered and agreed that Mr. Collis be forthwith 
secured the hundred and ten pounds by him paid for the moiety of the 
Earl of Castlehaven’s house by bond from the Mayor and Commonality 
of this city under the seal of this Corporation, to be paid with interest 
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from the time he paid the same. And that the conveyance be prepared 
and made ready for the assigning of the said house to the Mayor and 
Commonality of this city and their successors. 


1637, 15TH SEPTEMBER.1 


“ At this council it is ordered and agreed that Mr. Recorder, Mr. 
Hancock, Mr. Ivye and Mr. Abbott doe attend the lord bishop of Sarum 
from this city to give his lordship thanks for his guifte to this Cittie 
declared to Mr. Recorder bestowing his moyetie of the Earl of Castle- 
haven’s house for a Workhouse and House of Correction in the Cittie ”’ 

“At this council it is ordered and agreed that the other moyetie of the 
said Earl’s house bought by Mr. Collis bee (by his consent) conveyed 
to the Cittie, or such as they shall think fitt, and that he be paid all 
such money as he hathe layd out for the purchase, with intereste from 
the time of his payment until he be repaid it againe. Item. This 
Company does take it thankfull of Mr. Collis hands that he is contented 
to rest with his bargain for the good of the Cittie’’. 

The council next proceeded to present a petition to the Star Chamber 
praying the court to approve the Bishop’s lease. This was presented 
to the court on the 24th of November in this same year and was duly 
approved, a hope being expressed that succeeding Bishops would 
similarly continue to assist in providing a site for a Workhouse. 

A Workhouse for the city was first established in 1564, a house belong- 
ing to the council in Winchester Street being set apart for the purpose.? 
The object in view was, as therein quaintly expressed, ‘‘ to hold and 
set to work well people so that there should be none that be able to 
work that shall be suffered to go abroad in begging, nor also any im- 
potent persons shall be permitted to beg abroad, either within or 
without the city, dwelling within the city’. The cost of the adaptation 
of ‘“‘ Audley ’’ House for its new purpose, contributed to by many of 
the leading inhabitants, was considerable; the building had to be 
entirely reconstructed and additional accommodation probably erected 
in the courtyard. In 1728 the block of buildings on its south side was 
built. This is shown in a plan of the premises, made in 1742, inscribed 
““ A true plan of the Workhouse, with such Alterations and new Buildings 
made A.D. 1728”’, a copy of which is in the possession of the Diocesan 
Board of Finance. The mansion continued to be used as the city 
Workhouse until 1879 when, on the completion of new premises at East 
Harnham, it was vacated. At that time the project of establishing a 
Diocesan Church House was being favourably entertained, receiving 
influential support; the ultimate success which attended the move- 
ment was, it should be recorded in these notes, largely due to the Ven. 
Archdeacon Sanctuary, to whom the scheme owed its inception and to 
whose energy, foresight and enterprise its carrying through was due. 
The appropriateness, as well as the adaptability, of the mansion for the 
purposes of such an institution being recognised, the Archdeacon took 
steps to purchase the property, which was in two parts. One was held 
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by the Ecclesiastical Commission, which, by indenture dated 24th July, 
1879, in consideration of £600, conveyed to him their half under the 
description of “all that messuage or tenement and hereditaments, or 
part of a messuage or tenement, known as the Workhouse’’. The other 
by the Corporation of Salisbury who, by indenture dated 5th May, 1881, 
in consideration of £700, conveyed to him their moiety under the 
description of ‘' all that messuage or tenement called ‘ Audley House’ 
and the several buildings and premises, with the court or yard respec- 
tively behind the same ”’. The sale was subject to the condition that 
the Archdeacon should, within two years, at his own cost and expense, 
pull down and remove such portions of the said messuage and premises 
as abutt on Crane Street, so as to set back the frontage of the same 
premises, to the intent that the site of such portions when removed 
shall from henceforth and for ever become and be dedicated to the 
public as part of the public foot-way, or pavement, of the said street. 
The engraving of this street, dated in 1834, reproduced with these notes 
shows the part of the building which was demolished and rebuilt ; also 
the ‘“‘ Close ’’ Workhouse, which occupied a portion of the garden lying 
below the bridge at that time. The Archdeacon retained possession of 
the property tor some years after the founding of the Diocesan Church 
House, but in 1887 it passed by purchase to the recently established 
Diocesan Board of Finance to be held on behalf of the institute in trust, 
as it still continues to be. 


THE TENEMENT EAST OF THE GATEWAY. 


In continuing the account of this tenement from Part III it will be 
recalled that in 1630 the City Council conveyed it at the request of the 
Earl of Castlehaven to Henry Skipwith. What happened to it during 
the twenty years subsequent to the Earl’s death has not been fully 
ascertained ; the Lay Subsidy Lists for 1626 and 1640 respectively 
show that it was then occupied by, amongst others, William Hutchens 
and, after his decease, his widow, Frances Hutchens, and their son, 
Giles Hutchens. This family had prolonged associations with the Crane 
street premises. An earlier Giles Hutchens, who at one time occupied 
the adjoining mansion house, was in 1592 and 1596 one of the city’s 
parliamentary representatives. In 1624 his will was proved in the 
P.C.C. (43 Byrde) by his nephew, the above William Hutchens, and his 
wife, Frances. This lady was the daughter of Ralph Pickhaver, of 
New Sarum, and sister of William Pickhaver who, in 1616, married 
Katherine, daughter of John Bayly, then the owner of the above 
mansion. After the death, in 1638, of her husband she continued to 
reside in Crane Street until 1645, in which year she remarried Thomas 
Smith, of Bishopston, in South Wilts. She died in 1661, having in her 
possession, by grant of the Dean and Chapter dated 13th July, 1641, 
the garden below Crane bridge. In her will, proved in the P.C.C. in 
the same year, she bequeathed all her interest in the office and registrar- 
ship of the Archdeaconry of Sarum to her daughter-in-law, Mary 
Hutchens, the widow of her son, the aforesaid Giles Hutchens, and to 
their daughter, Frances Hutchens. 
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The earliest deed traced of this tenement is a grant dated 2nd March, 
1652—3, and was made by John Bayley, of Bishopsdown, in the parish 
of Milford, Wilts, gent, Grace his wife and Robert Bayley his son and 
heir, to Hugh Diggery, of New Sarum, innholder, of the messuage or 
tenement commonly called or known by the name of ‘‘ Crane House ”’, 
late in the occupation of Frances Hutchens and now in that of the said 
Hugh Diggery, to have and to hold for ever. It is therein described as 
being in Crane street, lying between a house and stable, now or late in 
the possession of William Collis, on the east and the house commonly 
called or known by the name of the ‘‘ Town Working House” on the 
west, thus defining its exact position. It is of much interest to thus 
learn that this tenement was so known nearly three hundred years ago. 
It was undoubtedly only so named through its proximity to the bridge; 
it should not be mistaken for, and confused with, the ancient ‘‘ Crane”’ 
tenement referred to earlierin these notes, which occupied a site further 
to the east. 

The Diggery family only retained possession of the property for a 
short time. The will of the above Hugh Diggery, in which he described 
himself as a vintner, was proved in the court of the Sub-Dean the 13th 
March, 1666—7. In it he bequeathed all his lands, tenements, etc., to 
his wife,-Ann, for life, and, on her decease,-to his eldest son, Hugh 
Diggery, with remainder to his grandson, Arthur Diggery, son of his 
deceased son, Arthur Diggery, and failing issue, to his heirs at law. 
He leaves to his son, Abraham Diggery, ‘‘my drinking cupp dish tipt 
with silver ’’ ; also legacies to his five daughters and to his grandchildren. 


By the year 1697 the property had passed into the possession of 
Henry Marsh, of New Sarum, gentleman, being then described as 
previously in the tenure or occupation of Hugh Diggery, deceased, 
Helena Gilbert, widow, and now, or late, of Thomas Holmes. The 
premises were also then described as ‘‘formerly known by the name of 
‘Crane House’’’. By indenture, dated 20th December in the same year, 
the said Henry Marsh, in consideration of £200, demised them in fee to 
Benjamin Cuddimore, of New Sarum, currier, who, four years later, 
sold the same to Benjamin Wyche, of the Close, gentleman. 


The Wyche family retained the property for seventy years. Richard 
Samuel Wyche, son of Richard Wyche, then of Lincoln’s Inn and later 
of Warminster, in 1715 married Ann, daughter of Robert Cooper, 
th’elder of New Sarum. His son, another Richard Samuel Wyche, of 
Warminster, attorney, by indenture, dated 29th September, 1774, in 
consideration of £550, sold it to his cousin, Robert Cooper, of New 
Sarum, linen draper, who, a few months afterwards, resold it to 
Ambrose Courtney, clothier, the then occupant, who, by his will, proved 
in the P.C.C. 26th April, 1786, bequeathed it to Edward Courtney, his 
brother, who, by his will, proved in the P.C.C. 24th January, 1788, 
demised it to his nephew, Ambrose Wharton, son of his sister, 
Mary and her husband, William Wharton, of Chilland, Hants, distiller. 
This Ambrose Wharton was a clothier, carrying on business under the 
name of ‘‘ Ambrose or A. Courtney’”’. Early in the next century, he, 
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by indenture dated Ist August, 1812, sold the property to Charles 
Joseph Belin, of New Sarum, gent, for £1,190, the same being then 
described as a substantial brick-built messuage or tenement, with 
extensive workshops, ware rooms, and with garden thereunto adjoining. 
It was afterwards frequently sublet. On one occasion, the above 
Charles Joseph Belin, by indenture dated 23rd September, 1813, granted 
John Hunt, of New Alresford, Hants, common brewer, the dwelling 
house, with the garden, outhouses and premises, said to have been late 
in the possession of John Greenly, clerk, for seven years at the annual 
rent of £46. The premises are, it should be noted, therein described as 
now parted off and separated from certain other buildings and a yard 
now converted into the dwelling house and garden, which shows that 
thé, partition, of the same took place about that time. They are 
described as bounded on the north by Crane Street, on the east by the 
said buildings and yard lately converted into a dwelling house and 
garden, and on the south by the watercourse running between the city 
and the liberty of the Close, and on the west by the city Workhouse. 
An inventory of the fixtures in the house shows that the accommodation 
consisted of dining room, study, breakfast parlour, drawing room, front 
bedroom, back room, bathroom, an attic, wine cellar and offices. 


In 1834, Charles Joseph Belin, of Elizabeth College, in the Isle of 
Geurnsey, sold the premises in fee to Ann Elizabeth Dew, of New Sarum, 
widow, the same being therein described as all those two messuages now 
in the several tenures or occupations of John W. Gray and the Rev. 
James Cutler, being bounded on the east by the lands of John Beare, 
on the west by the Poor House and on the south by the Close wall, 
together with the gardens, outhouses, etc. After the death of Mrs. Dew 
the trustees appointed by her will, proved in the P.C.C. 3lst July, 1874, 
sold, in the same year, to. George Nodder ‘‘all that messuage or 
tenement, with the garden, being 95, Crane Street, late in the occupation 
of the said Ann Elizabeth Dew’’. The premises are, it may be added, 
described in the abstract of title as ‘‘ formerly called or known by the 
name of ‘Crane House’, with the coachhouse, stable and garden, 
heretofore in the possession of Benjamin Wyche, John Cooper and 
Ambrose Wharton, or their under tenants’’. They are said to be 
bounded on the east by the messuage and garden sold to and occupied 
by Charles Prangley, and on the west by a messuage and garden sold 
to and» occupied’ by Richard Humphreys, but including the wall 
dividing the said garden from the garden in the occupation of the said 
Richard Humphreys, and the site thereof: and also the rooms over part 
of the said messuage in the occupation of the said Richard Humphreys. 


In 1875, George Nodder sold his messuage and garden to R. C. Hall, 
the premises being then described as 95, Crane Street, late in the occu- 
pation of Ann Elizabeth Dew, but now of Mrs. Whitchurch, bounded 
on the east by a messuage and garden occupied by Charles Thomas 
Prangley and, on the west, by a messuage and garden sold to and 
occupied by Richard Humphreys, but including the wall dividing the 
said garden from the garden in the occupation of the said Richard 
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Humphreys and the site thereof, and the rooms over part of the said 
messuage in the occupation of the said Richard Humphreys. Charles 
Hall in 1878 demised the property to his wife, Caroline Hall, who, in 
1895, sold it to the late Money Fisher, of Salisbury, gentleman, who, in 
1902, disposed of the reversion thereof to the Diocesan Board of Finance 
acting on the behalf of the Diocesan Church House, who, in 1915, 
on the decease of the said Money Fisher, became the absolute owners 
of the property. 


The premises lying on the west side of 95, Crane Street, otherwise 
‘Crane House ’’, which were in 1813 described as having been lately 
converted into a dwelling house and garden, were, in 1874 sold in fee 
by Ann Elizabeth Dew’s trustees to Richard Humphreys, the occupy- 
ing tenant, for £510, being then described as 97, Crane Street, and con- 
sisting of a messuage or tenement, with the yard and garden in the rear 
thereof, as the same has for some years past been in his occupation. 
The boundaries are described as, on the east and partly on the south 
by other properties formerly of Ann Elizabeth Dew, on the remaining 
part of the south by the Close wall, and on the west by the city Work- 
house. 


The recent history of this part of the ‘‘ Crane House ’’ premises can 
now be set out in brief. In 1878, Richard Humphries sold 97, Crane 
Street, to Robert Futcher, builder, the same being then described as 
bounded on the east and partly on the south by premises in the 
occupation of Mrs. Hall, and, on the remaining part of the south by 
the Close wall, and, on the west, by the city Workhouse. In 1884, 
Thomas Stephen Futcher and William Henry Futcher, both of Salisbury, 
gentlemen, sold the property to Thomas Sanctuary, Archdeacon of 
Dorset, it being at that time in the occupation of James Holland, after 
whose decease in 1889 it was purchased by the Diocesan Board of 
Finance, acting on behalf of the Diocesan Church House, for £1,100. 
The premises now include accommodation for its lady members and the 
Institution’s porter; its acquisition enabled the quadrangle to be en- 
larged, the present strip of lawn with the adjoining flower border being 
added. In 1901 the board further considered it advisable to buy the 
reversion of 95, Crane Street, from Mr. Money Fisher, the then owner. 
These two tenements occupy the site of the one bequeathed by 
Christopher Chafyn in 1551 to the City Council, particulars of which 
bequest are given earlier in these notes. Their acquirement was 
influenced by the associations attached to them, as well as by the con- 
sideration that their possession would safeguard the amenities of the 
premises, preventing their being overlooked and thus ensuring their 
privacy. 

In concluding these references to the tenement it may be recalled 
that its ownership, together with that of the adjoining mansion (of 
which it originally formed part), has hitherto always been in doubt. 
There has been, for instance, a persistent belief that both were the 
property of the City Council and sold by it to the Earl of Castlehaven. 
Even Mr. Hatcher in his History of Salisbury confesses to being un- 
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certain as to the actual facts, as, when quoting from its Ledger,! the 
entry recording the sale of the premises to the Earl, he remarks that 
“It is doubtful whether it refers to the whole ora part of the premises ”’. 
fhe truth is that the, council was” by (Christopher g@hahyn-s. wall 
bequeathed this tenement, an inconsiderable portion only of the 
premises, as recorded earlier in these notes. 

The Diocesan Church House has recently entered upon its second 
half-century. The importance and usefulness of the institution has 
been emphasised and described by the late Canon T. G. Woodall in an 
article? which, by his long and intimate association with its manage- 
ment and functioning, he was especially well-qualified to write. 
Attention should also be called to the late Mr. J. H. Hammond’s 
“Notes on Audley House, Salisbury ’’?, published some thirty years 
ago, which gives most of what wasthen known, or surmised, concerning 
the mansion and its antecedents; it also includes some interesting 
references to the Webbe and other families associated with it. 

The careful restoration and reconstruction of the premises in 1887 by 
Mr. Crickmay, the architect to whom the work was entrusted, has been 
alluded to earlier in these notes; the process has since been continued 
at intervals, the various additions and alterations made adding to the 
comfort and convenience of members and others using them. They 
comprise, as originally planned, accommodation for both sexes and for 
the purpose of meetings and social gatherings. The clerical library, 
founded in 1816 in the Close, is adequately housed in what was once 
the hall of the mansion, while Canon Souters’ has been accommodated 
next door. The diocese should be proud of its Church house and give 
it whole-hearted support; its membership, though considerable, should 
be larger. This it can with confidence be asserted it deserves on its 
merits ; few similar institutions are provided with better facilities for 
their members or are comparable with it as a centre of diocesan 
activity, serving so many varied and useful purposes. 

The material from which these notes have been prepared was collected 
some years since. With their writing the need for additional informa- 
tion arose, necessitating further research which could not be undertaken 
owing to the war. This was in particular applicable to the suggestion 
of kinship between some of the families referred to, which must in 
consequence remain for the present an unsolved problem. For the 
same reason the pedigrees accompanying them are lacking, in some 
respects, in detail, which diminishes to some extent their usefulness as 
records. — 

In concluding these notes the acknowledgments of their compiler are 
due, and gratefully tendered, to the Dean and Chapter of Sarum, Capt. 
J PY Parquharson, .D'S:O,,) OB: KN. *secretany tomthe Diecesam 
Church House and Board of Finance respectively, Mr. Arthur Smart, 
the town clerk of Salisbury, and Mr. W. E. Quick, secretary to the 


1H. and B’s. History of Salisbury, p. 384. 
2 The Diocesan Gazette, Sept., 1937. 
3 The Wilts Arch. Mag., xxxvi, 364. 
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PEDIGREE SHOWING COKE, STONE AND WEBBE FAMILIES, WITH INTERMARRIAGES. 


Catherine (2) = Thomas Coke, of New= Jane, _ John Atkins, of = Joan = (2) Thomas = (3) William Kellow als = (2) Edith = (1) Robert Long, of Steeple Ashton, Wilts. 
(A.) Sarum, mercer. Will m. before New Sarum. Will | | Stone. Webbe, of New Sarum, Will P.C.C. 1501 (Sons under 16.) 
P.C.C. (10 Bodfielde) | 1482. (Cal Pat. 1 ae C. ( Ge: ie | bapt. St. Lawrence, ' = 
1523 (=A.) I.P.M., Roll (1494- 1485 (= Shaftesbury, Dorset (C.) Robert Long, of Whaddon (C.) Walter Long, of Willi 
19 Oct., 1524 | 1509) (392) Wal nee (acl } ( Se conecyee ; yaar 
' t elde (HC. = (2) William M £S 
| William Atkins. (B.) (H.) aan ‘Gathoane ; x ) iam Morgan, o eos Ashton. Will P.C.C. (6 Bennett) 1508. | 
il) 
= (3) Joan Ferma Morgan, of Enhomee Morgan, Scholar, Margaret (C. 
| London, tailor, (C). New College, Oxford, (C.) ) 
{ | Ali (2) Th Lamb J J hn S: (2) a d. Stephen = (1) Wal Willi W 
Tilli Coke, = Elizabeth, Thomas Coke, Scholastica, m - John Bartilmewe, = ice = omas Lambert, oan — ohn Stone, = nn, d. Step en = alter illiam Webbe, of New = Catherine, d. of Gecilin (Cy eananh PR 
at Rea Beinn d. of os clerk. (D.) Thomas Chafyn, (s. of Richard Bar- (A) (PF) | of Maiden Bradley of New Sarum Payne, of Pay Tourney Sarum and Odstock, John A’barrow one Pat ee ONE 1.) 
merchant. (A.) Compton. Rector of of New Sarum, mercer. tilmewe) of New (G)(L) and New Sarum, merchant. Place, Motcombe, (M.) Wilts (E.) | Will P.C.C, (23 
Will P.C.C. Donhead St. (A) See Pedigree of Sarum, slate mer- 6 July, 1509. (A.) W ill Dorset. (H) | Will P.C.C. (26 Taske) | | Wrastley) 1557, 
(36 Bennett) Andrew, Chafyn. chant (A.) (H.) Will P.C.C. (19 P.C.C. (30 Will, P.C.C. 1553 = K.) H | (=f) 
1510 (=D.) Wilts (1502- — Will P.C.C. (25 Bennett) 1509 Hogan) 1535. (38 Hogan) = F 
1522) Lucy, m. John Holgrave) 1504. 1.P.M. 2 June, (= H.) 1536 (= J.) Thomas White (E.) (C.) Pdith (C.) Joan (C.) 
| Ernley, (s. John (1) 1510 (G.) | 
| Ernley of Ernley. | | 
| Sussex) of | | 
Cannings, Wilts. | | 
(A.) | 
| | 
{ = = { t = | -| 7 ‘ = = _ 
iinomns Coke (A.) (D). orn Bartilmewe. Margery = Anthony Weekes, of the William soo = Jenn Thomas Stone (A.) (H.) George Tourney, Jane (m. (2) Joan, m. Edward John Webbe, of = Ann ! *William Webbe, = Catherine, dy AAD 
dios | “Crane” tenement, Lambert, | A’barrow of Payne’s Place. { Robert Eyre, Dean, of New New Sarum of New Sarum and | of George Tourney, 
Richard Bartilmewe. New Sarum. Will b. 1508 | (L.) (H.) (J.) (M.) of New Sarum, Sarum. Will and Odstock. Shaftesbury, of Payne’s Place, 
= P.C.C. (14 Peter) (G.) | Mayor, 1559) P.C.C. (13 Dyngeley) Will P.C.C. Will P.C.C. (38 : 
1573 (Ch. P=o. C1. 1537 (H.) (24 Holney) Brudence) 1585 | 
Bdl. 1175/63-5. 1571 and 1577. 
(1544-1553) ) 
| (=M,) 
! I : Pa u | : Rees = ' = { 
Christopher Weekes of = Agnes. = (1) John Kent, of Alice = Thomas Hynde, Catherine = William Catherine = William Webbe* Alice. John Webbe, : Sir William Webbe, of 
The “ Crane” Tenement. Will Sub-dean New Sarum. of New Sarum, Webbe of Odstock. Payne’s Place. 
Will P.C.C. (11 Drake) 1613. Will P.C.C. (Chan : Pro: (L.) 
1595-6. I.P.M. (57 Wrestley) C1, Bdl. 810/58-62. 
18 Apr. 1596. 1557 (1533-1538) 


(= L.) 


PEDIGREE OF NEWMAN OF NEW SARUM. 


. .. . Newman, of = Nichola (A.) 
New Sarum 


Robert Newman, of New Sarum, mercer. = Alice (A.) John Newman, = Simon Newman (A.) = 
Will P.C.C. (10 Stokton 1457) (= A.) | of Homington, (deceased 1457.) 
| Wilts. (A.) 
| » 
' i ‘ t Y 7 
John Newman of the “ Crane ”’ _ Dorothy. (B.) = (2) Christopher Chafyn (s. of Robert Newman (A.) William Newman (A.) Simon Newman (A.) John Newman (A.) 
tenement, New Sarum (D.) (A.) Will, Consistory. George Chafyn, of Warmin- 
Will P.C.C. (21 Ayloffe) 1519 (= B.) Sarum, 1562. ster, Wilts) of New Sarum, 
| (= D.) mercer. Will P.C.C. (32 


| Bucks) 1551 (= C.) 


H : j 7} 
liam Newman of the = Alice, (D.) Thomas Newman, = Henry Newman, of = Alice = iran Gorda @ £2 sa 5555 = Giles Hurst, of y 
Crane’ tenement New bur Poole. of London, mercer Weymouth and (C.) (D.) New Sarum, | Stratford-sub- 
rum : later of Poole, (St. James) (D.) | Upway, Dorset (C.) Innholder (C.) Castle (D.) 
Jorset, merchant, (C.) (D.) | (D.) 
ill P.C.C. (30 Leicester) 
89 (= 
1 i} ; 1 == s =I 
Nicholas Newman (D.) Dorothy Agnes A William Hurst (E.) Elizabeth (D.) Dorothy (D.) 


(D.) (D.) 


Regs. St. Thomas the Martyr (1) PEDIG oF ¢ oR OR STIR Ae oa 
Regs. St. Edmund (2) REE HAF ARM! AND 


Thomas Chafyn, of Warminster, Wilts. = 


t 
Thomas Chafyn, of Warminster, s.& h. =  Margeret, d. of Richard Frley, of George Chafyn, of Warminster, — Agnes (B.) 
| Woodfalls, Wilts, (and sister of Will P.C.C. (31 Fettiplace,) 1514. Will P.C.C. 
Richard Earley of same. Will (= B.) (87 Ayloofe) 
P.C.C. (79 Blymyr) 1502 (= A.) 1519. (=C,) 
| I.P.M. 17 May, 1502.) 
-=- yj 1 = = T 1 Dy T i = + T 1 = 
William Chafyn, =  Alys, sister Hilo Chafyn = Scholastica, tinea Chafyn . Leonard Chafyn, = Katherine Elizabeth Stephen Chafyn = Ann Christopher Chafyn, = Dorothy (widow Robert Chafyn Edmund Chafyn, 
of Bulford, Wilts. | to Nicholas the elder, of New d. of Thomas Fellow of New of Mere, (C.) (B.) — (C.) (B.) of New Sarum. of John Newman, , of Battersea, Co, 
s&h. Will 1558. | Tychbourne, Sarum, mercer. Coke, of New College, Oxon. Will, Dean of Dorothy (m. Thomas alercer. of New Sarum) _— Midx. (C.) 
Ancestor of ‘‘Chafyn co. South. (E.) Will P.C.C. | Sarum, mercer. (1502-1505) Clerk. Sarum, 1526. Ashlock of Mere) John Chafyn = Johan Will P.C.C. (32 Bucks) Will Consistory George Chafyn Will P.C.C, (15 
of Zeals in p. of (64 Noodes) 1558. | (C.) d. 1545 (=P) Will P.C.C. 1562 (C.) (C.) 1551 (—=F.) (C.) Sarum, 1562. (C) Bodfielde) 1523. 
Mere, Wilts” (E.) | (=D.) —— : (= G.) See = (=H) 
Nicholas Chafyn. = Newman ped. 
(B.) | (C.) 
—————————— 
| Richard Chafyn. (E.) | 1 i 1 a 
x ' ; fi Elizabeth, m. Agnes, m. John Margaret, m. Edith m. John 
Thomas Chafyn th’elder, of =  Sybill/d. of Elizabeth = John Hooper (s. of John Margaret = Nicholas Moody, ... Warren, Beche, of John Moody, Horner (C.) 
New Sarum, draper (D.) (E.) (F.) Robert South, Hooper), of the Close, (D.) (J.) of New Sarum (D.) of Ringwood, Warminster of New Sarum. 
(IX.) Will P.C.C. (32 Welles) of New Sarum. New Sarum (D.) Hants (F.) (C.) 
1558-9 (= J.) (J.) Will P.C.C. (21 Draper) = H (C.) 
(=K.) | 
LS 
Thomas Chafyn the younger, of New Sarum, = Elizabeth, = (1) William Williams, of 
draper, (D.) (K.) Will P.C.C. (50 Willes) In 1559 New Sarum, draper. 
1559 & 1576 (=L.) dec’d. (L.) Will P.C.C. (25 Dyngeley) 
1538-9. 
ft iF “r f + -—-— 7] 
Thomas Chafyn, of New Sarum, = Margery, d. of Katherine = William Holmes, William Byre(s.of (1) = Joan (J.) = (2) Edward Windover, of John Chafyn, of Downton, Wilts (L.) Jane (L.) Elizabeth (1..) 
d. 25 Mch. 1619, bur. (1) (J.) Henry L ong, of (J.) of New Sarum, Henry Eyre, of (M.) Will New Sarum, widr. b. 1553 (Court of Requests, Bdl. 93/43, 1575) 
Will P.C.C. (66 Parker.) 1619. Whaddon, Wilts. m. 14 July 1567 Wedhampton), of New IPCC, b. 1538, (M.1.) 
= M.) 1.P.M. 24 Sept. 1619. Thomas b. 13 Apl. 1563, (2) (M.) Sarum, m. 26 Aug. (30 Soame) m. 16 Oct. 1587 (1) 
Chafyn, s.&.h., aved xxxvii bur. 7 Apl. 1631 (1) 1563 (2) 1619. Will P.C.C. (32 Parker) 
1618-9. 


See Sheet 2. 


siete Ee ae i 


(2) 


Tontinued .— 
Thomas Chafvn = Margery, d. Henry Long. 
Thomas Chafyn, of New Sarum, (M.) = Dorothy, d. John Adams, of 
bur. 16 Aug. 1645, (1) Will P.C.C. Broadfield Down, Somerset, bur. 
(35 Twisse) 1645 (= N.) 18 Noy. 1658 (1) (N.) (O.) 
Will P.C.C. (34 Pell) 1658-9 (P.) 
{ ; ; v '% ! Dae ! 
Thomas Chafyn, of the Close, = Lady, d. and co-heir John Chafyn, exander William Chafyn, = Charles Chafyn 
New Sarum, (M.) (N). (O.) | of Thomas Hawker, of: b. 1616. Chafyn, of The Close, | of The Close, 
(P.) b. 1612, M.B. 23 Nov. Heytesbury, Wilts, b. 1616, b. 1617. b. 1618 (N.) b. 1623, (N.) 
1636, m. 24 idem (1); bur. 29 d. 4 Jan. 1691 (M.I). Adm. Dean’s (N.) (O.) (B.) Will P.C.C. (464 
Dec. 1679, (1) Court 16 Jan. 1691-2 Ruthen) 1657. 
(=0,) 
| Bes | 
Lady, bapt. 25 Jan. 1638-9 (1): died 22 = James Marks, of Gray’s Inn, aftds. of Lady, bapt. 9 William Chafyn, of New Sarum, bur. 18 Jan. 1664-5 (1) 
Noy. 1692, Adm. Dean’s Court, 20 Dec. The Close, m. 14 Oct. 1658 (1); d. Feb. 1637-8, Will P.C.C. (58 Hyde) 1665 (O.) (P.). 
1692 (N.) 19 Nov, 1679. bur. 7 Aug. 1638, ‘ 
(1) 


I 
Thomas Chafyn Marks, of The Close, bapt. Cathedral 10 Dec. 1667, d. 8 Dec. 1727. 


1 r 
Margaret 

WL noe 
Davies (O.) (P.) 
Mary, 

b. 1610 (M.) 


it 
Dorothy, b. 1607, = 


Edward Windoyer, 
of New Sarum, 
bapt. S. Martin’s, 
26 Dec. 1582, 

d. 1 Apr. 1645 
bur. there 4 iden, 
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Independent Order of Rechabites, No. 55, Salisbury District, for 
permitting the books and documents in their respective custody to be 
examined, and for facilitating access thereto. Also to the proprietors 
of the Salisbury and Winchester Journal for the use which they have 
allowed to be made ofits old files. Lastly, special thanks are due to 
Mr. Duncan H. Montgomerie, F.S.A., a fellow member of the Diocesan 
Church House, through whose examination of the premises, often under 
irksome and difficult conditions, their original design, character, 
dimensions and subsequent reconstructions were to a considerable 
extent traced ; also for his valuable collaboration in the compilation 
of these notes by recording for inclusion therein the results of his 
investigations together with the conclusions formed, as well as for 
preparing the plans accompanying them. 


The Society is indebted to Mr. Everett for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating this paper. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1941. 


Membership. The number of members on the books on June 27th, 
1941, was: Honorary Members 2, Life Members 17, and Annual Mem- 
bers 447, making 466 in all, or three less than in 1940. The resignations 
have thus, so far, been almost balanced by the election of new members, 
which, considering the circumstances of the time, is quite satisfactory. 

The Magazine. The two numbers, 173 and 174, have been issued at 
their proper date during the year. They comprise pages 147 to 382 of 
the 49th volume of the Magazine, the first volume of which was issued 
in March, 1854. It is satisfactory to be able to report that both in 
Botany and in Geology we have been able to print valuable papers. 
Our present weakness is in Entomology, in which the valuable work 
done by the Marlborough College Natural History Society continues to 
be, asit has been for many years, almost the only work done for that 
branch in the county of Wilts. It is well to be able to report that in 
other subjects covering a wide range of interest, several new writers 
have taken their place in the pages of the Magazine, to fill the voids 
caused by the death of older contributors. As in former years the 
Edito: has to thank many of the writers for substantial gifts towards 
the cost of the plates illustrating their papers. 

The Museum and Library. ‘The gifts to the Museum during the year 
have not been remarkable. On the other hand the Library has received 
a large number of valuable gifts in the shape of old deeds connected 
with families and properties in the county of Wilts. These deeds, 
amounting to some hundreds in number, will of necessity have to await 
their proper cataloguing, together with a considerable number already 
in the Library, at the hands of an expert, whose services are not avail- 
able in war time. The principal donors of these deeds during the year 
have been :—The British Record Association ; Mr. Roland Austin ; Mr. 
Guy Jackson; Messrs. Sewell, Rawlins & Perkins ; the Exors. of the 
late Canon Wrangham ; the successors of Mr. Delmé Radcliffe ; and Mr. 
Philip Johnson. For a number of smaller items we are indebted to 
Mrs. Law, on the death of her brother, Mr. Henry Dartnell, and to 
Capt. B. H. Cunnington for a number of notes and illustrations which 
had belonged to the late Mr. Edward Kite. 

The Library has also received from the Society of Genealogists, ‘‘ on 
permanent loan ’’, through the Wilts County Council, a large number 
of Wiltshire deeds. ‘The condition is attached to them that when, after 
the war, it is possible to resume the expert cataloguing of the Society’s 
deeds a copy of the catalogue or abstracts of these deeds shall be sent 
to the Society of Genealogists. 

But the most important addition of all to the Library came by 
purchase-and not by gift. After the death of the widow of the late 
Mr. Ambrose Tucker, his large collection of engraved Wiltshire 
portraits, of which he published some years ago an elaborate catalogue, 
came into the hands of Mr. Simmonds, bookseller, of Salisbury, who 
communicated with the hon. secretary. The fact that the times were 
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unpropitious for the seller, proved propitious for the purchaser, and the 
whole collection passed into the Society’s possession for a very moderate 
sum. 


The portraits, of which some 290 are new to the Society’s collection, 
are of persons born in Wilts or connected with it by office or residence 
init. In addition there were about 370 views of buildings or places 
new to the Library. Of these the portraits have been mounted and 
catalogued in six new albums, and work on the views is progressing. 
There are about 500 duplicates of views and 100 of portraits that the 
librarian would be glad to dispose of. The total items bought numbered 
1,335. 


The Records Branch of the Society. The volume for the year 1939 
was distributed in November, 1940. It consists of an edition of the 
Accounts of the Receiver of the Parliamentary Garrisons of Great 
Chalfield and Malmesbury during the Civil War. The text was prepared 
by Mr. J. H. Pafford who also compiled the lengthy and valuable 
introduction and the index. The volume contains some photographic 
plates of some pages of the manuscripts transcribed and a sketch-map. 

In the same month as this work appeared the following notice was 
issued to all members :—‘‘ The problem of raising subscriptions at the 
present time and of finding properly qualified persons with the necessary 
leisure to undertake editorial work, together with the urgent need for 
conserving stocks of paper, have led the Committee to decide, with 
regret, that the activities of the branch must be suspended for the time 
being, and probably for the duration of the war. A record will, how- 
ever, be kept of all existing members so that our activities may be 
resumed with the least possible delay, when the time comes ’’. 

Several members have generously consented to continue to pay 
their subscriptions for the present notwithstanding this decision. The 
branch should therefore have a small balance in hand when the war 
iS Over. 

Illustrations and photographs of Churches. In consequence of the 
wholesale destruction of ancient Churches in London and elsewhere, 
the Central Committee for the Care of Churches has instituted a move- 
ment for the collection of drawings, illustrations and photographs of 
old Churches throughout the country, in order that accurate records of 
the buildings destroyed or injured may be available, if required, for 
their restoration. In this connection it seemed desirable that the 
existence of the very large number of illustrations of the Churches of 
the county in the Society’s Library should be more widely known. The 
hon, secretary, therefore, enquired whether a full descriptive catalogue 
of all the drawings, illustrations, and photographs of Churches in the 
county, now in the Society’s library, would be of any service. The 
committee replied that such a catalogue would be of considerable 
service. The proposed catalogue, containing some two or three 
thousand items, has been compiled and dispatched to them. 


In this connection it seems worth while to call the attention of all 
members of the Society once more to the value attaching to old prints 
> ee | 

G 


— — 
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and photographs of all sorts of buildings in the county, more especially 
of Churches, which might, with great advantage, find a home in the 
Library albums, instead of being torn up or disposed of as “‘ salvage ’’. 

The Museum Purchases Fund decreased from £42 19s. 5d. at the | 
beginning of the year to £39 3s. 3d. at the end of it. 

The Museum Building Fund increased from £1,282 8s. 5d. to | 
£1,321 5s. 11d. during the year. a 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1941. 


At a Committee meeting held in October it was decided not to hold | 
an Annual Meeting this year owing to the war conditions prevailing in } 
the country and the great difficulty members would have in travelling. | 
Colonel R. W. Awdry consented to continue the office of President for | 
the next year and proposed that all the present officials should be re- | 
elected, and this was carried unanimously. 
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NOTES. 


Some Wiltshire Manorial Documents. The Wilts 
County Council has recently acquired some interesting old Wiltshire 
documents belonging mainly to the 17th and 18thcenturies. They are 
preserved in the Muniment Room at the County Hall, Trowbridge, and 
by kind permission, Iam able to give a brief description of them, as 
follows :— 

BRIGMILSTON (BRIGMERSTON) AND Mitston (MeELston). Courts 
Baron of Robert Hyde, Henry Hyde and Nicholas Hyde, esquires, lords 
of the manor, before John Poulden, steward, from 4 JamesI to 17 James 
I (1606—1619). 11 membranes. 

HEALE. Court Baron of Sir Lawrence Hyde, knight, before John 
Polden and James Goldstone, stewards in 1622, 1624, 1626 and 1642 
_ and some ordinances of a Court held in the time of Mary I (4 separate 
membranes sewn together). Court Baron of the same, before John ~ 
Polden, steward, held 23rd September, 5 Charles I (1629). 1 membrane. 

NETHERCOTE. First and second Courts Baron of Henry Marten, 
esquire, who had “‘ lately ’’ purchased the manor of Nethercote, from 
John Playdell, esquire, and Katherine his wife, before Edward Yate, 
steward, on 25th July, 42 Elizabeth and 26th October, 43 Elizabeth 
(1600—1601). 3 membranes. 


SHERSTON MaGna. View of frankpledge and Court Baron of Thomas 
Estcourt, senior, knight, before Richard Goodenough, gentleman, 
steward in 1679 and 1680. (1 membrane, part of a larger roll). 

Views of frankpledge and Courts Baron of Thomas Estcourt, knight, 
before Giles Estcourt, gentleman, steward, from 1693—-1695. 4 mem- 
branes. 

Bye-Laws of the Wilts and Berks Canal in 1819. 

ROWDEN aND BREMHILL. Quit and chief rents due to Michaelmas, 
1788, in Rowden, etc. 

UrcuHFontT (Erchfont). part of a bailiff’s compotus roll for the manor 
and rectory of Erchfont, subsequent to 14 Henry VIII. 

Rent roll of the Chantry rents in Wiltshire for 1701 being rents at 
Salisbury, Studleigh, Chippenham, Bradford, Westbury, West Wellow, 
Trowbridge, Marlborough. 

Manors OF GREAT DURNFORD AND RADBORNE. Copies, from the 
Court Rolls, of certain proceedings at four different Courts Baron of 
Walter Hungerford, esq., the lord. On handmade paper (1730—1736). 

MANOR OF Downton. Copy of Articles, etc., enquired of and given 
in charge at a Court of Survey and Court Baron held Ist October, 1677. 
Very large roll of handmade paper, over 40 pp. B. H. CUNNINGTON. 


Will of Argentina Budell, Sth May, 1460. To be 
buried at Bishops (East) Knoyle. To Salisbury Cathedral 6d. and her 
wedding ring. To the Church of Christ 6d. To East Knoyle Church 
Is. To Hindon Church 1s. Tothe Friars Minors, Salisbury 3s. 4d. To 
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the Friars Preachers, Salisbury 3s. 4d. To each of her godchildren 
(filiolorum) 4d. To the Rector of East Knoyle for forgotten tithes 
Is. 8d. To the Chaplain there 3s. 4d. for prayers for her soul. The 
gift of a fourth part of a burgage in the east part of Hindon, to John 
Cokerell and Agnes his wife for a term of years to stand until the com- 
pletion of the term, the reversion at the discretion of her executors for 
prayers for the soul of Thomas Budell her husband, John Chamflour 
and Margaret his wife, her father and mother, herself, and all other 
faithful departed. Residue to Robert Wotton and Ellen Penne her 
executors for disposal for the salvation of her soul and those of her 
parents. 

Proved before the official of the Archdeacon of Salisbury 15th 
January, 1461, by the said executors. [This document has been given 
to the Society.] B. H. CUNNINGTON. 


Scratch Dials in Wilts. The following should be added to 
the list :— 


Bromham. S. wall (about five feet above ground). There is the | 


incised arc of a semi-circle, and a filled-up style-hole. Apparently a 
good deal of the stone was torn away when the style was removed. 


No lines or holes are clear, and it seems possible that the lines were | 


painted, and not incised. 


Chitterne St. Mary. A small dial high up in S. wall, close to | 
window at W. end and on the E. side of it. Not the original | 
position. The dial appears to be on its side, the clearest lines being on — 
top. In view of its height from the ground it is not likely that this | 


dial was ‘“‘ mutilated ”’ since it came to its present position. 


Huish. Two dials, both at S.E. corner. One inverted (64 feet 
above ground) facing E. and one (11 feet above ground) with numerals, | 


facing S. The latter is probably post-Reformation. 


Preshute. I have heard of a dial in this Church, but have not been | 


able to find it. R. G. V. Dymock. 
The Ice Storm. A precisely similar effect, apparently, is 


described in Three acres and a Mill by R. Gathorne Hardy, 1939, 


p. 153, as occurring at 6,000 feet on the Peak of Teneriffe. ‘‘ Each 
stem and twig had its glassy bark of ice which glittered so that the 
inner vegetable core was often invisible ’’. E. H. GoDpDARD. 


Manningford Abbas Church. This was rebuilt by! 


Everett, Vicar. The only remains of the old building appear to be the 
two piers of the Chancel arch, built of chalk and each retaining a little 


scalloped bracket from which apparently the moulding of the chancel} 
arch sprung. This appears to be of the same work and date as so 
many of the capitals of arcades of Norman transitional work. All! 


above this in the arch is modern. E. H. GoDDARD. 


Pygmy Cup. With reference to the small cup found at Winter-| 
bourne Dauntsey and illustrated in W.A. Mag. xlix, 234. Mr. E. K. 


Tratman writing from Singapore, calls attention to an almost exactly 


similar cup found in Barrow No. 3, Blackdown, Mendip Hills. This is) 
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T. 7 in the catalogue of Barrows of the Bristol University Speleological 
Society. An account of the excavation is given in the Proceedings of 
the Society, vol. ii., p. 70. The burial was by cremation. The cup 
was found with a large collapsed late Bronze Age urn. It has been 
destroyed with the other valuable contents of the Bristol Museum in 
the bombing of Bristol. 


Wall Paintings in Great Chalfield Church. The 
Wilts Gazette of April 14th, 1938, quotes The Times :— 

“ Tropenell seems to have refashioned the Church, adding a Chantry 
Chapel on the south side of the nave from which it is separated by a 
stone screen emblazoned with heraldry. The entire wall surface of the 
Chapel was, covered with painting of which a considerable amount 
remains. Above the arch connecting with the nave is a shield with the 
Tropenell arms—gules a fess engrailed ermine between three griffins’ 
heads erased argent—with griffin supporters. 

The paintings, though sadly mutilated, are clearly the work of a 
master who had a fine sense of colour and was, moreover, a skilled 
draughtsman. It would appear that these paintings survived in a 
remarkably good‘state of preservation until about 60 years ago, when 
they were unfortunately obliterated with a thick coat of limewash. 
When the Church was restored some 20 years ago they were again 
exposed but were much mutilated. Recently they have been cleaned 
and treated by Mr. E. T. Long, of Oxford, with the result that many 
interesting details have been revealed. A description of the paintings 
as they appeared in 1760 is in existence, and this has enabled many 
otherwise obscure details to be identified. The principal section, on 
the west wall of the Chapel, consists of six panels in two rows divided 
from each other by a broad border of dark red with remains of a black- 
letter inscription beneath each scene, now too fragmentary to decipher. 
The subject is the story of St. Catherine, and the first and second scenes 
are the best preserved. The first shows the saint standing before the 
Emperor and disputing with him. She is clad in a red cloak lined 
with ermine, and has a coronet on her head ; behind her is an attendant 
in a green doublet. The Emperor also is clad in scarlet, and he has a 
drawn sword in his right hand. Between the two is an altar on which 
is placed an idol of devilish aspect. The altar shows the medieval 
arrangement with low reredos and riddels and a green frontal with red 
frontlet. In the next scene St. Catherine disputes with the pagan 
philosophers in the presence of the Emperor. The philosophers are 
robed as doctors in green with red caps. The Emperor strikes one of 
them in the face with his sceptre, presumably because he is getting the 
worst of the argument. The third panel shows the saint being scourged 
and is very fragmentary. The fourth shows Catherine in prison being 
visited by the Empress and the Captain of the Guard, who kneel before 
her. Next is portrayed the miraculous destruction of the spiked wheels 
by two angels, the executioners being struck down by the fragments. 
The last panel depicts the decapitation of the saint in the presence of 
the Emperor. The last two scenes are much damaged. OntheS. wall 
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on either side of the window are remains of painting, including a flying 
angel with a scroll, and on the right a large figure, now very faint, clad 
in a green cloak and having a red nimbus. On the W. wall of the nave 
are two consecration crosses in red, also of fifteenth century date. 
Taken as a whole, the Great Chalfield paintings are a HONE Ne addition 
to our knowledge of English mediaeval art. 


stonehenge in Pantomime. May I add a note to Mr. 
Shaw Mellor’s interesting account of ‘“‘ Merlin or the Devil of Stone- 
henge ”’ (1734). 

In 1784 Charles Inceldon made his debut as a singer at the Theatre 
in Salisbury. During the season a grand pantomime was performed, 
entitled ‘‘ The Druid’s Temple or Harlequin’s Stonehenge’”’. A feature 
in this was Harlequin and Columbine making their escape in an air- 
balloon. FRANK STEVENS. 


Aivediston Church. The Church is cruciform with a western 
tower. With the exception of the tower which is transition 14th—15th 
cent., the whole of the Church was rebuilt about the middle of the 19th 
century. Inside under the western tower is the 12th or early 13th 
cent. font bowl set on a more modern base. The recumbent figure in 
armour of a Gawen in the S. transept was once no doubt on an altar 
tomb. There are some 17th and 18th century mural monuments to the 
Wyndham family who lived at Norrington after the Gawens in the 17th 
cent. say je6, JL, Ge Jehan, 


salisbury Plain. ‘A Tour of the Isle of Wight’, by T. Hassell. 
Published by T. Hookham, of New Bond Street, 1790, two vols. Con- 
tains the account of a visit to Stonehenge and Salisbury Plain on horse- 
back made by the writer, in which he gives his impressions of the Down 
country thus :—‘‘ Throughout the whole of the way between Salisbury 
and Stonehenge, a space of nearly nine miles, I will venture to say I 
never beheld a more comfortless extension of uncouth, barren, unpic- 
turesque subject in my life. I think I may defy the Highlands of 
Scotland to exhibit a scene half so wearisome ... ... : ItiS a con- 
tinued sameness, hill after hill meanly rising till, they reach the horizon. 
We do not recollect seeing more than-one house the whole of the way 
across the Plain ’’ 

Mr. Hassell ined at least the courage of his convictions as brought to 
light by an article in the Wilts Gazette of December.12th, 1940, by Mr. 
J. J. Slade. 

Swindon Old Parish Church. Mr. W. H. Hallam, of 
Swindon, writes that the Church Farm House, now occupied: by Mr. 
J. R. Thorne was built with stone from the old Parish,Church, the nave 
and tower of which were demolished in 1851, and that remains of some 
of the windows are built into the back of the house. He also states 
that the “Gazebo’’ or Summer House on the N. side of the Lawn 
grounds midway between the new Parish Church and Church Farm, 
overlooking Highworth was built with the stones of the tower of the old 
Church, and as nearly as possible of the same dimensions. 

E. H. GODDARD. 
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Swindon Street Names. Addenda to paper in“ W.A.M.’”, 
xlvil, pp. 523—529. By W. H. Hallam. 

‘Beatrice St. This was another of Mr. Whitehead’s building specula- 
tions, and was named after his wife’s Christian name. 

Handel St. Whitehead, a prominent musician, named it after the 
great composer. 

Page St. This—at first a short mean street—was named after Page, 
ahaulier. His stables and sheds (1940) still exist in a state of decay. 
In the building boom between 1920—1930 the street was lengthened 
by .the erection of.a better type house and..the name altered to 
Southampton St. 

Volta Rd. This street is named after the great electrician because 
it was laid out in a position directly opposite the Corporatiou 
electric-generating station on the site of the old Eastcott farmhouse 
(now since the grid system came into force removed to Moredon). The 
premises are now used for the Corporation Bus depot. 

Mill Lane. At present only an occupation road leading to West 
Leaze Farm. It runs from Belmont Crescent to the above farm passing 
at the bottom the River Ray, where until about 1920 was standing a 
water-mill, long disused. The millhouse, a plain stone building with 
stone Cotswold tiles, stood close to the side of the road, but about the 
year 1930 this building was pulled down and a new bungalow-type of 
dwelling standing further back towards the mill pound was erected. 
When demolished some of these stone tiles were taken to London and 
used in repairing roofs of some of the old buildings attached to West- 
minster Abbey. At the eastern end of Mill Lane a Roman villa was 
discovered some 40 years ago. See description in Wilts Arch. Mag. by 
A. D. Passmore. | 


Westlecote. This is one of the oldest houses in Swindon. It bears 
the date 1598. For many years it was in the occupation of Mr. Batch, 
a tenant farmer on the Goddard estate, to which the house and lands 
belong. Batch died 1915. The house, much restored, is now occupied 
by —. Sutton, Esq., a son of Mrs. Goddard. Towards the end of the 
18th century the house was the residence of Thomas Coventry, Esq. 
His son, Thomas, born there about 1798, having chosen the law as a 
profession, was articled to John Barfield, of Thatcham, Berks, with 
whom he resided. On leaving Thatcham he entered the chambers of 
Mr. Preston, the great conveyancer of that day, and was admitted a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn 1819; -called to the Bar in 1824. He was the 
author and editor of many legal works. 


Humpty Dumps. The name given to a small field to the N. of 
Westlecote Road and the W. side of S. end of the Mall. It is a field 
full of ancient excavations; probably the earliest quarries of the 
Swindon stone; and being crossed by a public footpath and the 
excavations being all grass grown it has for many years been a favourite 
playground. for Swindon children. In fact the name itself has been 
given to it by the children of Swindon. I have heard old people say 
they can remember as children being given hard-boiled eggs, stained 
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different colours, to take out here and amuse themselves by rolling them 
down the hollows (a practice, I believe, followed in other places). 

Although derived from children’s pastimes the name Humpty Dumps 
has been adopted by the Town Council. The field in question is now, 
1939, being levelled for building purposes and notice has been given for 
diverting the path crossing the Humpty Dumps. 


Manchester Rd. Named after the city in the north by Maxwell 
Luke, the civil engineer, who laid out the Rolleston Estate for building 
and whose offices were in that city. 


Gilberts Hill. This name is only used now in connection with the 
Board School, erected in 1880 as a single-storey building, and enlarged 
in 1885 by the addition of another storey. The name Gilberts Hill was 
applied to the steep rise from Eastcott Hill covering what is now 
Dixon and Stafford Streets. It is said that a small homestead on 
the site of the Swindon Cemetery was occupied by a person named 
Gilbert. The first cottages, it would seem, to have been erected in this 
part are four stone-built houses now numbered 113, 114, 115, 116, 
Stafford St. They have an incised stone—Gzlbevt Terrace—but, 
unfortunately, no date. 


Whitworth Rd. Leading from Stratton to Rodbourne Cheney. 
Named after the great machine tool inventor. He supplied most of the 
plant when the Railway Works were started in Swindon in 1840, It 
says much for his tools that when I left the Works in 1933 there was 
still a lathe of his working—one of his original ones of 90 years ago. 

Churchward Rd. One of the new roads laid out and built upon since 
the incorporation of Rodbourne Cheney with the Borough of Swindon. 

Vicarage Rd. As above cutting through part of the Vicar’s glebe. 

Pleydell Rd. After one of the Christian names of the late Squire 
Goddard. 

Grovelands Avenue. Socalled because this street was built on part of 
the garden belonging to ‘‘ Groveland ’’, a house erected by Tudor Jones, 
a solicitor, about the year 1900. 

The Planks. This unusual name is given to the roadway leading from 
the Corn Exchange to the old Parish Church. It is said to be derived 
from the large coping stones which cover the wall adjoining the raised 
footpath by the side of the roadway, which was much used by the 
children walking on them instead of the footway. 

Montague St. Montague was the Christian name of the solicitor 
Butterworth. 

Newhall St. From the business street of the same name in Birming- 
ham. 

Rushey Plat. This is a district lying between the old Wilts and Berks 
Canal and the Wootton Bassett Rd. where the G.W.R. and M.S.W.J.R. 
cross the said road. Its name is derived from its low marshy character, 
and formerly when it received its name it was covered with a growth of 
rushes, etc. Even within recent years it has frequently been flooded 
over ; before the River Ray which intercepts it, was deepened to carry 
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off the flood water. The boggy nature of the land caused considerable 
trouble in making the Canal. 

The Fleete way is mentioned in an Enclosure Act of 1657. 

Originally Rodbourne Way from the Ship Pub. House, but when a 
superior class of dwelling houses was erected opposite the G.W.R. the 
name Park Lane was given to that part stretching from the Ship to the 
G.W.R. Drill Hall. 

No. 51, Westcott Place, is said to be the smallest house in Swindon, 
with a frontage of only eight feet. No. 63, in the same street, runs it 
very close being about nine feet frontage. The reason for these narrow 
houses is, that the space they occupy was originally a side way in to the 
rear of the other houses, but 50 to 60 years ago houses for occupation 
became very scarce for the growing population of Swindon and every 
available site was built on. A similar very narrow fronted shop is No. 
16, Regent Circus. This is only about eight feet wide. The site it 
occupies was originally the side way in to the old Manor House then 
occupied by Mr. Charles Hurt, one of the early mechanics to come to 
Swindon. This old Manor House was built of stone with a Cotswold 
stone roof and had the date 168(3) on a stone in the chimney, I remem- 
ber. Old Mr. Hurt has told me he built the cottage to block up the 
side way as it was an intolerable nuisance caused by loafers and couples 
of ill-repute gathering there. The premises are now occupied by Cox-— 
a wine and spirit merchant. The old Manor House and its garden 
occupied the space where the Head Post Office and adjoining premises 
stand—a dry-cleaning firm. When C. Hurt bought this old house it 
had been turned into a Public House with the sign ‘“‘ The Steamer ”’. 
It contained a very fine oak staircase, Hurt said, worth £50. 


Little London. This street of mean cottages, I consider to occupy 
the site of the oldest thoroughfare in Swindon. It lies to the west side 
of Cricklade Road or Brock Hill. With a carriage way of only about 
eight feet, it represents the ancient lay-out of town streets. I believe 
it to be on the site of the old Pilgrim’s Way which William Morris, in his 
Swindon 50 years -ago—more or less,-believed to run from Wanborough 
throngh Swindon, passing out by the footpath at the north boundary of 
the present Christ Church, where was until recent years a water supply 
for cottages in the vicinity. This spring was known as Holy Well. See 
Swindon 50 years ago, page 476—477. W. H. HALLAM. 

[With regard to the name Ferndale Road, which Mr. Hallam regarded 
as a merely fanciful name, a writer in the Swindon Advertiser, 1940, says 
that the name is that of a small colliery township in the Rhonda Valley, 
and that it probably owes its name to one of the numerous Welsh 
colonists who settled in Swindon in the early days of railway develop- 
ments. |—EDIToR. 


Stonehenge Cursus. In a review by Gordon Childe of 
Fahren und Reiten in Alteuropen und in Alten Orient by Joseph Wiesner, 
1939, in which the origin of the use of chariots and cavalry in war is 
considered, in Antiquity, March, 1941, p. 96, the following occurs: 
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“We may be surprised to learn that the most imposing monument of 
the northern chariot nobility is the Cursus (Rennbahn) of Stonehenge. 
But its dating to the second millenium is not yet certain” ! 


Diggings near salisbury. There has been a certain amount 
of digging for Government and other purposes lately, in the course of 
which pottery, etc., has been thrown up, and brought into the Museum. 
As a rule it is very peementaey, owing to the use of mechanical diggers 
and the impossibility of getting to the site in time to see what has 
happened. I am sending you notes of two such instances which I 
think are worthy of record. 

(1). August, 1940. Work by Messrs. Wort & Way on the junction 
of the Laverstock and Milford roads. Latitude 51° 4’, longitude 
1° 46° 25”. Two sacks full of small medieval sherds, 12th and 13th 
centuries. One piece with human face upon it. It is evidently a site 
on the Clarendon—Wilton road. 3 

(2). February, 1941. Petersfinger. Trench excavation by Messrs. 
Wort & Way. Latitude 50° 35”, longitude 1° 45’ 50”. Fragments of 
bead-rim pottery, R.B. New Forest ware and some uncommon frag-’ 
ments of red ware with scratch decoration. | 

Note in 1840, Belgic pottery and a small glass bead were found at 
Belmont, within a short distance of this site. 

A selection of the fragments has been retained by the Museum for 
reference. FRANK STEVENS. 


saint Martin’s Chapel, Chisbury. This thirteenth 
century Chapel was well described by the late Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.5.A., 
in the W.A.M., Vol. xxviii, No. 83, June 1895, and illustrated in two 
plates of careful measured drawings made the previous year ; one in- 
cluding plan, sections and elevation, the other details of the sanctuary 
windows. It is not therefore the purpose of this brief note to recapit- 
ulate this historical summary, but rather to draw attention to the 
present condition of a remarkable building which it is not too late to 
save from further deterioration ; but to do so there is pressing need for. 
action. 

Protection, not restoration, is what is urgently called for. A thatched 
roof has afforded reasonable protection until recently and examination 
of the drawings referred to indicates that there has been no major 
disintegration of the fabric of the walls within the last 50 years; but 
now the rafters of a large section of the roof are denuded of all covering 
and the process of stripping must be accelerated by wind and rain. 
Rainfall within the four walls is hardly so serious as their exposure to 
saturation on top, leading to rapid disintegration under the action of 
frost. That these walls are to-day as perpendicular and their surface 
planes as true almost as when they were built some 650 years ago is a 
matter of wonderment ; a remarkable testimony to their soundness of 
foundation and the efficacy of their flint facing. Failure in either of 
these respects would indeed be hard to remedy. They seem to have 
had no weakness until exposure of the top surface, 2ft. 9in. in width, 
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provided the first vulnerable spot, calling only for the protection of a 
sound roof. That decay should be allowed to set in for lack of so simpie 
a remedy would be a grievous thought. 

It should be noted that of the present roof only the wall plates may 
possibly be original timbers; certainly not the principals and super- 
structure. Having regard to the complete absence of considered 
relationship in the spacing and setting of tie-beams to the proportions 
of the Chapel it may be doubted whether these formed a part of the 
roof at any time during its period of consecration. It seems most 
probable that it was a roof constructed with no other thought but to 
serve the needs of a barn. 


In considering therefore what can and should be done at the present 
time it may be said at once that the existing timbers are not worthy of 
careful repair for their own sake. A complete recovering with thatch 
and deep overhanging eaves to protect the walls is the first essential. 
To carry this some renewal of rafters is necessary and battens over a 
considerable area ; but the heavier timbers, the principals and purtlins, 
although worm-eaten, have still an ample margin of strength to carry 
such a roof. Protection of the window void by a system of boarding, 
either fixed or to open, is necessary to prevent the saturation of the sills 
inside. It is not suggested that anything other than deal should be 
used in these repairs nor that such measures should be regarded as other 
than temporary ; but the wisdom of expenditure that will save some- 
thing that must be irreparable in a short space of time needs no 
argument. 

Limitations on all works of building at the present time are many. 
‘Foremost of these one must place the figure of £100 beyond which one 
cannot go without the license of the Ministry of Works and Buildings ; 
but something well inside this, say £75, sbould suffice to provide such 
primary protection as is suggested. The difficulties of labour and 
materials need not be emphasised here, but since the demands are small 
no doubt they can be met. 


It is legitimate to visualise a wholly new roof, for nothing less than 
complete reconstruction with a boldsymmetry of spacing could respond 
to the singularly fine proportions in the planning of this Chapel and 
disposition of its parts; to which perhaps too little attention has been 
paid in these notes. It is more than likely that the original roof was 
of the continuous simple trussed-rafter type without principals or pur- 
lins. Since this has gone the aim should be not so much to reproduce 
a period as to replace its careless successor with something capable of 
enhancing the rare values of what has come down to us in these four 
walls, so little impaired, by a simple regard for its proportions and 
relation to its carefully thought-out details. But this is to introduce 
matter for discussion beyong all present intentions. It may still be 
hoped that the frankly temporary nature of what is now proposed will 
kindle a desire to achieve something more worthy of a building which 
must originally have been a unit of singular beauty. 

HUMPHREY M. GIMson. 
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CHISBURY CHAPEL (see preceding page). 

The Society, as such, is obliged to avoid appeals for restorations of 
buildings of any kind, but individual members, especially those who 
visited Chisbury during a rccent meeting and remember the deplorable 
condition of this interesting building, may feel disposed to send a con- 
tribution to Mr. H.C. Brentnall, Granham West, Marlborough, towards 
the smallsum mentioned, £75, in Mr. Gimson’s report.—E. H. GopparD. 


The Rockley Hungerbourne. With respect to the note, 
W.A. Mag., xlix, 362, Dr. W. B. Maurice, of Marlborough, writes 
(July 6th, 1941) thus :—“‘I only know of the Hunger Bourne at Rockley 
that it runs on an average about once in four or five years and I have 
always imagined that it was because it’s running implied a very wet 
Autumn and interruption of the wheat sowing that it was called the 
Hunger Bourne. But the fact ofit’s running is of no great significance, 
itis too frequent. ‘There are seasons when it is much more than a mere 
running and comes right over the road and those would have been the 
‘hunger ’ years. 

Much more interesting is the higher rise of the same stream. I had 
heard that there was occasionally a stream rising out of the downs much 
further up, in the direction of Barbury Castle. I asked my father about 
this in 1910 0r 1911. Hesaid he had heard of it, but never remembered 
it’srunning. Ithen asked an old man named Caswell in Rockley. He 
said at once ‘O yes, but it only runs in the great wars’. I asked if he 
had ever seen it and he said ‘ No, there ain’t been no great wars in my 
time’. Isaid‘ What about the Crimea’? ‘No, I zed ‘the great wars’. 
Napoleon and such like’. Well, it ran in 1914 and 1915 and Carter, a 
master at the College and a bit of a geologist, to whom I happened to 
mention this, said there were several such streams in Kent and they 
were called ‘War Bournes’. 

The Rockley one rose far up in the downs towards Barbury Farm 
coming straight out of the turf and running over the green grass, crossed 
the road and joined the ‘ Hunger Bourne’ at the Manor. 

It has not run this war so far, unless we can consider a freak run as 
this has been a freak war. Last winter, after the ‘‘ice storm’? I went 
down to Rocklev to see what was happening as Lady Wakehurst, present 
occupier of Rockley Manor, had telephoned up in distress to ask for 
the fire engine. I found a large torrent coming down, not from Barbury 
but from Temple Bottom, north-west of Rockley, the rain had accumu- 
lated and could not get into the frozen ground and was coming in a 
roaring torrent right into the Manor. It wassweeping through hedges, 
etc., and one could hear the roar of it half a mile away. The whole of 
the London Fire Brigade could not have begun to cope with it. It, of 
course, joined the Hungerbourne, but from the wrong direction ’’. 
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WILTS OBITUARY. 


Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. He succeeded to the 
title when 11 years old. 

He was an authority on explosives, and was the Chief Field Research 
and Experimental Officer of the Directorate of Scientific Research at 
the Ministry of Supply. His principal work of late had been the 
examination and destruction of unexploded bombs, and it was whilst 
engaged in this work that he was killed, together with his secretary, 
Miss Beryl Morden, who always attended and took notes of his work, 
and his van driver, Frederick Wiliam Hands, by the explosion of the 
bomb. 

He was in Paris as a liaison officer at the time of the French capitu- 
lation, and on his own initiative he seized and brought to England the 
only supply in the world of a valuable chemical, as well as a large 
quantity of commercial diamonds. For his bravery the George Cross 
was awarded to him posthumously. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, July 24th, 1941. 


Lt.-Col. W. EK. Steele, of Devizes, died June, 1941, aged 75. 
inumied wat wDevazes’ Cemetery. Son of Dr. J.C. Steele, ~ Medical 
Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital. He entered this hospital as Medical 
Student, and after qualifying he joined the old Medical Militia and went 
with a detachment to S. Africa, having charge of a hospital at 
Bloemfontein during the Boer War. In 1917, he became Medical 
Officer of the Wilts Regt. at the Depot at Devizes, an office which he 
held at Devizes and at Stoke Hospital, Plymouth, where he was in 
charge during the late war. After the war he became Medical Inspector 
of schools in Wilts an office which he held until about 11 years ago, and 
in the present war, in spite of his age, he became Local Medical Officer 
to the Home Guard. He never married but lived with his sister at 
Devizes. 

In an obituary notice of him the Wilts Gazette of June 19th, 1941, 
says: 


“Col. Steele, it may with truth be said, spent the whole of his 
working life and even his years of retirement in the service of his 
fellow beings generally, and of boys in particular. He it was, who 
soon after taking up residence in the town, was responsible for the 
formation of the local troop of Boy Scouts, one of the first in the 
country, an organisation of which he was a District Commissioner. 
Scouting and the boys themselves were his chief interest in life, an 
interest which was maintained until his very last hours, and many 
are the men of to-day and of the future who will remember with 
gratitude the inspiring and uplifting influence which he had upon 
them in the days of their youth. It will, indeed, be difficult for 
many years to think of the Boy Scout Movement in the town 
without at the same time thinking of Colonel Steele, for was he not 
to Devizes Scouts what the late Lord Baden-Powell was to Scouts 
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throughout the world... . -. “Inmamny. other directions Col: 
Steele gave valuable service to the community. Not the least of 
these was as a member of the Borough Bench of Magistrates and 
the Devizes Education Committee. He was Churchwarden of 
St. Peter’s Church and a Manager of the Schools ’’. 
The great attendance at his funeral which more than filled St. Peter’s 
Church, and the additional crowd at the Cemetery showed the regard in 
which he was held, more especially by the younger generation. 


Thomas Charies Usher, died suddenly May 27th, 1941, aged 
73. Educated at Taunton, he joined the brewing firm of Messrs. Usher, 
became one of the Directors in 1901 and Chairman in 1910, a position 
which he held until his death. Of late years he had lived at Seend 
Green House. He took a leading part in the public hfe of Trowbridge 
and of Seend and was a generous benefactor to institutions in both. He 
was for many years a member of the Urban District Council of Trow- 
bridge, the old Trowbridge Education Committee, and for some years 
he represented N. Trowbridge on the County Council, afterwards 
representing N. Bradley and Hilperton, and it was at a meeting of the 
County Council that his fatal seizure occurred. He held the rank of 
Captain in the old Wiltshire Volunteers, and during the last war was 
the means of raising the local company of the Volunteer Training Corps. 
To the Parish Church at Trowbridge he gave the electric light installa- 
tion, and was a generous supporter of the scheme which raised the 
number of the bells to twelve. He also gave the chiming clock to the 
Church. He took a large part in the provision and support of the 
Adcroft Hospital about 14 years ago. He took a large share in pro- 
viding the football field on the Bythesea Road and was President of | 
the Club at the time of his death. |) He was7a -jsP. for Walts, a Pree-—| 
mason, a principal supporter of the Wiltshire Lawn Tennis Tournament, | 
a Vice-President of the Philharmonic Society, and President of the | 
Hospital Carnival. 

He leaves a widow, one daughter and one son, the Rev. Philip Usher, | 
lately Chaplain to the Forces. 

Obit. notice, Wilts Gazette, May 29th, 1941. 


The Rev. Philip Charles Alexander Usher, dicd | 
in hospital in Middle East, June, 1941. Son of Thomas Charles Usher | 
of Seend. Educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford. B.A., | 
1922; M.A., 1925. St. Stephen’s House, Oxford, 1922. Deacon, 1923; | 
Priest, 1923, Glos. Curate of All Saints’, Gloucester, and Domestic | 
Chaplain to Bp. of Gloucester, 1923, 24. Chaplain, St. George’s College, | 
Jerusalem, 1924—5. Licenced Preacher, Diocese of Gloucester, from | 
1924. Chaplain to H.M. Legation, Athens, 1926—30. } 

An appreciation by A.S.D.J. is printed in The Guardian of June 13th, | 
1941 :—“ Philip Usher was a man of unusual gifts, who moved with | 

equal firmness of tread in the world of books and in the world of | 
men. . . . Hewasordained in 1923 by the Bishop of Gloucester | 
to the Curacy of All Saints’, Gloucester, and also to act as his | 
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domestic Chaplain. Contact with the Bishop provided exactly the 
stimulus that Usher needed. He found himself in an atmosphere 
where theological thought was a living reality, and Christian union 
a prevailing passion. Before long Usher found himself BritishChap- 
lain at Athens. And here he very literally found himself making 
friends in the diplomatic world and acquiring a permanent interest 
in the orthodox Church of the East. On his return to England he 
took over the editorship of The Church Quarterly Review. It was 
| a task exactly suited to his gifts. He sought out new writers, 
surrounded himself with a strong team of reviewers and wrote 
himself articles of penetrating insight. Meanwhile he had been 
appointed by the Governors to be Warden of Liddon House and 
by the Vicar of St. George’s, Hanover Square, as Chaplain of 
Grosvenor Chapel. He made the House a centre for young men. 
The House also was an admirable base for the important 
work that Usher did as Secretary of the Archbishop’s Committee 
on Foreign Relations where his administrative ability, cool judg- 
ment and capacity for bringing disparate elements into concord, 
were of the greatest service. On all this the war broke in. He 
became Chaplain in the R.A.F.V.R. and was delighted to find that 
he would be serving in Greece again. . . . He died in hospital 
in the Middle East ”’. 


The Rt. Hon.Sir Charles Edward Henry Hobhouse, 
-Bt., P.C., died June 26th, 1941, aged 79. Buried at 
Monkton Farleigh. Born June 30th, 1862. Eldest son of 
_ Sir Charles Hobhouse, 3rd Baronet, whom he suceeded in 1916. Educated 
at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. Subaltern in 60th Rifles, 1884— 
1890; Captain in Kings Royal Rifle Corps (Militia). Later Lt.-Col. 
Commanding 3rd Volunteer Batt. Gloucestershire Regiment. Liberal 
weer. for East Wilts, 1892. He lost the seat 1895. M.P. for East 
Bristol, 1900—1918. Under Secretary of State for India, 1907, and 
_ Went to India as Chairman of Royal Commission on Indian Decentraliza- 
“tion. Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 1908—1911. Chancellor of 
“the Duchy of Lancaster, 1911. Postmaster-General, 1911. Privy 
Councillor, 1909. Hon. Colonel, Royal Tank Regt. Married, 1891, 
—¢ eorgina Fleetwood, d. of G. P. Fuller, who died 1927, and secondly, 
1931, Aimee Gladys, widow of B. A. Brandon, I.C.S. 

~ Obit. notice, Times, June 27th, 1941. 


P 
The Right Rev. William ShuckburghSwayne, Bishop 
of Lincoln, died June 30th, 1941, aged 79. Eldest son of Rev. W. J. 
‘Swayne, Vicar of Heytesbury, born 1862. Educated at St. Mark’s, 
Windsor, and St. Paul’s, Stony Stratford and New College, Oxford ; 
mm, 1885: M.A., 1887; B.D., 1918; D.D., 1922; Deacon, 1885: Win. 
Priest, 1886. Curate, Emery Down (Hants), 1885—86. Stalbridge 
(Dors.), 1886—90; Diocesan Preacher, and Theological Lecturer in 
Diocese of Lichfield and Lecturer Lichfield Teolog. Coll., 1890—92: 
Chaplain to Forces in South Africa, 1900; Vicar of Walsall, 1892—1901 - 
VOL. XLIX.—NOQ, CLXXV. 2H 
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Rural Dean. of Walsall, 1892—1901; Vicar of St. Peters, Cranley 
Gardens, 1901—1918 : Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cath., 1915—18; Dean 
of Manchester, 1918—20; consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, 1920. He 
resigned the Bishoprick, 1932, and went to live in Edinburgh. He 
married, 1886, Emma Louise des Réaux, of St. Mary’s Manor, Jersey, 
by whom he had a son and daughter. She died in 1916. In 1917 he 
married Madeline Angelique, daughter of W. W. Farquharson, of 
Edinburgh. He was the author of the following books :—- 

Our Lord’s Knowledge as Man, 1891. 

The Psalm of the Saints, 1904. 

St. Paul and his Gospel, 1915. 

Personal Union with Christ, 1917. 

Parson’s Pleasure, 1914. [A book of reminiscences of his early liie 
at Heytesbury, &c.] 

Obit. notice, Times, July 2nd, 1941. 


Lt.-Col. William Hawley, F.S.A. Over the initials C.P. 
there isin the Antiquaries Journal, July, 1941, vol. xxi, 241, a very 
appreciative obituary notice of the work which Col. Hawley accomplished — 
as an excavator of Archeological sites between 1909 and 1926. The 
greater part of that work was concerned with the two Wiltshire sites at 
Old Sarum and Stonehenge. ‘‘ When in 1909 a beginning was made at 

Old Sarum, Hawley was put in charge and proved an ideal man 

for the post. His training in the Royal Engineers had developed 

the orderly and acute habits of mind with which nature had 
endowed him, and with many years of experience already behind 
him he took up his work for the Society with such competence and 
thoroughness that Old Sarum, in spite of its predominently 
medieval aspect, became a meeting place for cxcavators of all kinds 
Hawley was the most modest and self-effacing of men, 

generous to a fault, and greatly appreciative of competence in 
others being himself skilled in all manner of ways’’. In 1919, when 

the excavation of Old Sarum came to an end, the great work of the 
excavation of one half of the area of Stonehenge was begun which con- 
tinued until 1926. During this period of seven years Hawley was 
entirely responsible for the work of excavation. His summary of the 
results of the excavation was printed in the Antiguaries Journal, April, 
1928, pp. 173—176. During the latter part of his hfe which was taken 
up with Wiltshire excavations, he lived at Figheldean. In spite of the 
importance of the work, of which for so many years he was in charge, it 
would be hard to find a man less opinionated or easier to get on with.” 


Mrs. Hannah Dorothy Heward Hony, of Hallam, 
Ogbourne St. George, died suddenly, November 2Ist, 1940. Younger 
daughter of William Heward Bell, of Cleeve House, Seend. She married 
Henry Hony and came to live at Ogbourne in 1923. She was keenly 
interested in the Women’s Institute movement, and was President of 
the Marlborough Nursing Association. She was appointed J.P. for the 
county in 1923. Three daughters survive her, 
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Commander Alfred Cecil Luce, R.N., died from injuries 
on active service. Eldest son of the late Admiral John Luce, C.B., of 
Little Cheverell. Aged 37. He married Mary, daughter of the late Col. 
Morrice, of Malmesbury, who with two smali daughters survives him. 
Portrait in Wilts Gazette, November 6th, 1941. 


Miss M. A. Douglas, died November 7th, 1941. Daughter 
of Canon Douglas, of Salwarpe. She entered Lincoln Training College, 
an unusual step for a woman in those days, and afterwards went to 
Westfield College. For eight years she was 2nd Mistress at Worcester. 
In 1890 she became Headmistress of the Godolphin School at Salisbury 
where “‘ she worked for 30 years and built up a great school on methods 
so pleasant and so original that a modern expert was amazed that work 
so enlightened should have been done so early ’’. She was the ‘‘ Creator ”’ 
of that school. Beginning in 1889 with 22 pupils, she ended in 1919 
with 230. ‘‘ Fifty years ago girls’ schools were governed by a set of 
rigid rules, but from the first Miss Douglas struck the note of freedom, 
freedom for both staff and girls. Discipline she expected, but it was 
self-discipline, voluntarily accepted out of consideration for others, its 
keynote courtesy, its aim the general well-being ’’. 

Appreciations of her work appeared in The Times of November 17th 
and 18th, 1941. . They are quoted above. 


2nd Lieut. William Alexander Robert Codrington, 
3rd Coldstream Guards, died at a Military Hospital near Cairo, March 
14th, 1941. Born April 28th, 1919, son of Commander Codrington, of 
Wroughton. Educated at Eton, 1932—38 and Oxford. Received 
commission in Coldstream Guards, January, 1940, going on active 
service shortly after. The Eton College Chronicle, October 2nd, 1941, 
in an In Memoriam notice testifies to the high position which he held 
in the school, and quotes his commanding officer’s opinion that had he 
lived ‘‘ He would have madea name for himself in whatever profession 
he had chosen’. He had recently become a life-member of the Wilts 
Aycn, Soc: 
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WILTSHIRE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers. | 


The Purbeck Beds ofSwindon. By P. C. Sylvester 
Bradley, B.Sc., F.G.S. 

Ostracoda from the Portland and Purbeck Beds 
at Swindon. By F. W. Anderson, M.Sc. 

Report on Mollusca from the Pebbly Sand below 
the Roach Bed at Swindon. By W. J. Arkell, M.A., 
D.Sc., F.G.S. 

Reprinted from Proceedings of the Geologists’ 
Association. Vol. LI., Part 4, 1940, pp. 349—399. 


This series of papers is concerned with the beds of the Great Quarry 
at Swindon, the site of which is now occupied by the Town Gardens, 
and the gardens of the houses on one side of Bath Road, Goddard 


Avenue and Westlecott Road. Parts of the quarry face are still — 


sufficiently exposed to be easily examined. The history of research into 
the Portland and Purbeck strata in this quarry from 1836 down to the 
present time is shortly summarised, including a paper by Moore in 1870 
in which a remarkable collection of fossils of freshwater origin is listed, 
including mammals, reptiles, plant remains, molluscs and foraminifera 
found for the most part in the black carbonaceous friable loam that 
overlies the Portland beds. Above these heds,: however, the regular 
‘* Swindon ” or “ Portland ” limestone appears again, proving how the 
Portland and Purbeck beds are inter-stratified at this point; the Portland 
being of marine, whilst the Purbeck is of freshwater origin. 

“It is the purpose of this paper to report on the evidence still dis- 


played by the Swindon sections, and to show that Hudleston’s observa- 


tion that ‘ Purbeck’ and ‘ Portland’ conditions inosculated, can be 
clearly demonstrated ”’. 


Richard Jefferies, selections of his work, with 
details of his Life and circumstance, his Death 
and Immortality. By Henry Williamson, Faber & 
Faber, 1937. 

Cloth, 74 x 43, pp. 422, three good portraits from photos, and the 
Marble Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 

Amongst the multitude of books and articles on Richard Jefferies 
this small volume is a particulary useful one. It aims at giving fair 
samples of all the chief writings of the author, beginning with 17 
pages of The Wiltshire Labourer taken from The Toilers in the Field 
published in 1872, followed by The Field Faring Woman published in 
1874. It is curious to observe the apparently entirely different points 
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of view taken by Jefferies of the character and morality of the labour- 
ing class in Wiltshire, in these two works, separated only by a couple 
of years in time, the first being far more complimentary than the 
second. After this come 12 pages from The Scarlet Shawl, his first 
published novel, which in truth are difficult to read with any patience. 
Next follow seven pages from The Amateur Poacher published in 1879, 
with the burning of the old flint lock in the loft and the gift of the 
single-barrel gun. Gveen Fern Farm published in 1879 follows with an 
excellent account of the wedding festivities in the old barn. Wald Life 
im a Southern County (1879) has 14 pages allotted to it, including ‘‘ The 
Hare’s Skull ’’, ‘‘ Wrought ’’, and ‘“‘ A Deserted School House ’’. 

Hodge and his Masters. Published 1880. As the author justly 
remarks this is one of the best of Jefferies’ writings, and has 50 pages 
allotted to it here, including the account of the farmer’s governess 
daughter, and the modern country curate. 

Round about a Great Estate, published in the same year, comes next, 
and under the name of Okebourne Chase gives an account of the actual 
conditions of farm and country life on the Burderope estate, which 
Jefferies knew so well. 

Bevis, the Story of a Boy, descriptive of his own boyhood at Coate, 
published in 1882, is allowed 12 pages and is followed by Nature near 
London, published in 1883, with 26 pages allotted to it, including the 
excellent article on “A, London: Trout *”. 

The Story of my Heart. ‘ One of the most beautiful and most noble 
books in the World ”’ as the author remarks, published in 1883, fills 22 
pages in this book. 

Red Deer, written during a holiday on Exmoor and published in 
1884, has six pages allotted to it, which, however, tell us nothing about 
the deer. The Life of the Fields, which occupies 22 pages dealing with 
otters and otter hunting, &c., was published in the same year. The 
Open Air, published in 1885. In the 19 pages from this work Jefferies 
argues curiously that personal beauty arises from life in the country 
rather than in the town and that it takes five generations to produce a 
beautiful strain. Amaryllis at the Fairy, published in 1887, the year 
of Jefferies’ death, has 20 pages, in which his father and mother and 
the not very happy home life at Coate, are minutely described. Feld 
and Hedgerow, dealing with a series of essays written during Jefferes’ 
last illness at Goring, fill a considerable space. Throughout the book 
the author prefaces each section with a short account of the circum- 
stances under which it was written, and the events of Jefferies’ life 
which influenced his writings at the time. 


Sweet Thames Run Softly. By Robert Gibbings. 
With Engravings by the Author. London, J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. Large 8vo., pp. x + 230, 1940. This is 
an extremely good looking book which perhaps is not to be wondered 
at, for the author tells us that he has printed 100 books, illustrated 50 and 
written five. In any case the illustrations in this case, whether full page 
or small head and tail pieces, are the making of the book, and are most 
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of them delightful. A few are of bridges, etc., on the Thames, but most 
of them might be anywhere, where there is water with water plants and 
birds. The author begins his journey at Thames Head where he found 
no water at all and walked 20 miles to Lechlade where a flat-bottomed 
boat which he could sleep and live in had been specially built, and from 
thence he floated down until he found himself at Hampton Court and 
Kew. It might just as well have been any other river with fish and 
water plants and now and then a view, and water birds. But it is 
unusually good reading, and whether he is talking about his boyhood in 
Ireland, or about dragon flies and birds, or geology on the Pacific 
Islands, or the men and girls he meets on the way, its all the same. 
You are entertained whilst you read, and you may learn a good many 
things you didn’t know before. 


The Upper Oxford Clay at Purton, Wilts, and the 
zones of the Lower Oxfordian. By W. J. Arkell, Geological 
Magazine, \xxvili, 161—172 (1941). 

Dr. Arkell introduces his paper thus : —‘“‘ At Messrs. Hills’ brickyard 
half-a-mile north-west of Purton Station and about four miles north-west 
of Swindon, Wiltshire, a large pit in Upper Oxford Clay (Lower 
Oxfordian) is worked by modern methods to a depth of over 60 feet. 
Ammonites are for the most part preserved as white powdery or flaky 
impressions, as in the Jordan Cliff Clay at Weymouth, and their collec- 
tion involves technical difficulty. . . . The section provides an 
interesting comparison with the large pits described almost simul- 
taneously by Dr. L. F. Spath and myself at Warboys, Buckinghamshire 
(Arkell 1939), and with work on the Dorset Coast, not yet published 
(Arkell1941)”’. The paper is largely taken up with a consideration of the 
species and sub-species of Cavdioceras precordatum, and C. Scarburgense, 
the commonest fossils both at the Purton and Warboys pits. 

“Zone collecting at Purton is rendered more difficult than at War- 
boys or Woodham, not only by the inferior preservation of the 
ammonites, but also by the absence of stone bands. The main mass 
of the section consists of 60 feet of unbroken clays most of it exposed 
on a steep face. Consequently the sequence was measured off 
arbitrarily from the floor of the pit, into six beds, each with a thick- 
ness of ten feet”’. 

The alteration in the fauna, in the various beds, especially of the 
ammonites, is described. 


Salisbury Training College. Thecoming Centenary. 
Anarticle by Miss Barbara Forth appeared in The Guardian of May 16th, 
1941, on the foundation and history of the College which was opened on 
January 15th, 1841. For some weeks there was only one student. The 
College was always in the Close, but it was not until 1852 that it settled 
in the King’s House which it has occupied ever since. The founding of 
Church Training Colleges followed closely on the opening of Church 
Schools in the parishes. The Salisbury College was designed to supply 
teachers for the dioceses of Salisbury and Winchester. It was the first 
College of the kind to be opened in England. Founded by Bishop 
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Denison, it had as its first Chaplain, Canon, afterwards Bishop Hamilton. 
Its students have gone out not only to the two dioceses for which it was 
originally designed, but also to the Colonies, and to many stations in 
the mission field, as Miss Forth shows in her short account of their work. 


Some Village Round Houses. TheG.W. Railwav Magazine 
for February, 1941, has a note under this heading with five good illus- 
trations of the round houses at Bradford, Box, Shrewton and in 
Somerset, Pensford and Castle Cary. 


Rogues, Vagabonds and Whipping Posts. Capt. 
B. H. Cunnington, in the Wilts Gazette, December 12th, 1940, gives ex- 
amples extracted from the Wilts Quarter Sessions Records of 1703, of 
cases of vagabonds in Wilts who were sent to the parishes to which 
they belonged in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire respectively by order of the 
Wiltshire Justices in 1703. The laws against vagrancy are traced, and 
their increased stringency is noted after the increase of the evil caused 
by the dissolution of the Monasteries. Instances are quoted of vagrants 
and thieves being whipped round the market, and of women sitting in 
the stocks during the market. 


Reclaiming the ‘“‘ Jungleland ” of Wiltshire. 
Pioneers’ good work in Wilderness of Poorman’s 
Gorse. By John Farmer. The N. Wilts Herald, July 11th, 
1941, contains an interesting article on the reclamation of the derelict 
tract in Aldbourne Known as ‘‘ Poorman’s Gorse’’, ‘‘ a wilderness of 
gorse and fern reaching shoulder high and thickly studded with scrub 
oak, blackthorn and clumps of elder’’. ‘This land is close to the site 
of the deserted village of Snap. The actual work is being done by five- 
ton tractors with chains dragging up the bushes and trees which are 
then gathered by ‘‘ sweeps ’”’ into heaps and burnt. It is intended that 
the 60 acres shall be ready for a wheat crop next year. 


The Gasteropods of the Purbeck Beds. By W. J. 
Arkell. Quarterly Journal of Geolog. Soc. of London, xcviii, pp. 79 
—128, 1941. Thisisa valuable paper on the freshwater molluscs of 
the Dorset and other Purbeck beds. Elaborate descriptions are given 
of each species with references to everything hitherto published about 
them, with a Jarge number of illustrations. Full records, too, of each 
locality where the various species have occurred are given. Among 
them are Chicksgrove, Wardour, Tisbury, and Swindon, in Wilts. 


Map of the Corallian Beds around Highworth, 
Wiltshire. By W. J. Arkell, M.A., D.Sc., F.G-.S. 
Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, lili, pp. 79—109. Large fold- 
ing coloured map, and the following smaller maps :—Section of the 
Corallian beds in the Red Down boring at Highworth ; Two Sections 
through the Red Down Syncline; Map of Folds, Synclines and Anti- 
clines ; Map of Bourton Outlier showing Cretaceous beds ; and Drain- 
age Mapeof the district, 
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‘“The map now presented is a westward continuation of that 
published in 1939, which showed the Corallian beds between Marcham 
and Faringdon”’. The beds at Badbury Hill and Coleshill are first 
dealt with, followed by the full sequence in the Highworth district, the 
Lower Calcareous Grit, the Highworth Limestones (with Lower Coral 
Rag), Highworth Clay and Grit, Osmington Oolite Series (Upper Coral 
Rag and Oolite), and Upper Calcareous Grit. Then follows the 
wedging-out of the Highworth beds, on the east bank of the River Cole ; 
the Fresden Spur; Pennyhooks Brook, and River Cole at Warneford 
Place; Hannington; Stanton. The Blunsdon Plateau, Penhill, Rod- 
bourne and Moredon, Coral Rag ; and the Upper Calcareous Grit. The 
Redlands and Marston Synclines, the Bourton Outlier of Lower Green- 
sand and Gault are then dealt with. The Blunsdon Plateau, with 
Stratton, Kingsdown, Pen Hill, Rodbourne and Moredon and the 
drainage of the whole district finish a valuable and authoritative paper. 


Salisbury Museum. Collection of Toby Jugs. A 
good article by the curator, Mr. F. Stevens, on the history of ‘‘Toby 
Jugs’’ in general. The Salisbury Times, October 24th, 1941. 


The Gorse and the Briar. By Patrick A. McEvoy. 
With eight drawings by Christopher McEvoy. George D. Harrap, 1938. 
8 x 54, pp. 188. 

This book reads like the record of the actual experiences of two 
brothers who having determined on an absolutely open-air life begin by 
camping out in February, 1934, in a deserted farm at Imber. ‘‘ The 
wildness of the country had attracted us to the downs above Imber. We 
intended to buy or rent a piece of ground, to build a rough house in 
wood or stone, and afterwards to work in solitude. We had settled to 
grow our own food and to keep a horse and trap and a tent so that we 
could travel whenever we grew tired of living in one place’. They 
failed however to find a landowner who would allow them to build such 
a house on his property. Instead they got in touch with a party of 
gypsies, bought a pony and later a trap, and “‘travelled’’ through the 
length and breadth of Wiltshire, especially on Salisbury Plain and the 
N. Wilts Downs, the great event of the year being Devizes Spring Fair. 
Thev were accepted as ‘‘ Brother travellers’ without question by the 
gypsies, and lived in every respect as the gypsies do, regarding all land- 
owners, gamekeepers, and policemen, as their born enemies. The whole 
book indeed appears to be an actual account of a real experience of 
many months of life, looked at from a gypsy point of view. Their 
family relations, code of morals, inveterate love of bargaining in season 
and out of season, drinking habits, and violent quarrels and fights, their 
language and the number of Romany words that it contains, are all 
accurately described. In fact a more accurate picture of gypsy life in 
Wiltshire to-day, can certainly not be found in any other book. 
Incidentally it is recorded that for the efficient ‘‘laving”’ of an uneasy 
earth spirit, the services of six Clergymen, a young married woman with 
child, a dog, and a cock are required. ° 
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ADDITIONS TO MUSEUM AND LIBRARY. 


Museum. 
Presented by Miss M. Foster, of ALDBOURNE: Iron Umbo (shield 
boss) and Knife. Bronze Buckle Plate which has been 
gilded. Found with a Saxon skeleton at Foxhill, 1941. 
Spoon, Pewter or Latten, 16th century. Found in 
the school playground at Aldbourne. 
Medieval Iron Ornament, possibly a pilgrim’s badge. 
Found at Aldbourne. 


By » Mr. GEORGE SANDY, OF STAFFORD: A small Bronze 
Palstave with flanges and stop ridge, found at Great 
Bedwyn. 
iS », CANON H... E: KETCHLEY. Rapier, found in a:ditch,at 
Biddestone. 
Library. 


Presented by Lt.-CoLt. G. W. G. HuGHEs, R.A.M.C.: MS Notes on the 
History, etc., of Amesbury, including some by the Rev. 
E. Rhys Jones; Map of the Amesbury Abbey Estate ; 
Typed Transcript of the Parish Registers of Amesbury. 
ae REV. ©. Bx: Brooks : Five-Vols.° of, Harleian -Society 
; Publications, 1929, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1941. 4to. 

e Pe DEC .SVEVESEER DRADLEY,»b.0C., §:G.S.: “The Pur- 
beck Beds of Swindon ’’, by P. C. Sylvester Bradley ; 
‘‘ Ostracoda from the Portland and Purbeck Beds at 
Swindon by i ..W Anderson, M-Sc:; “* Report on 
Mollusca from the Pebbly Sand below the Roach Bed 
at Swindon ’’, by W. J. Arkell, D.Sc., F.G.S.; Reprinted 
from Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, li, 1940 
pp. 349—399. 

Miss M. STEELE: Bound Volume of the Plates illustrat- 
ing Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, Pt. I. 

Life of Lord Sidmouth (G. Pellen), 3 vols. 

Chippenham and the Neighbourhood during the Great 
Rebellion (J. J. Daniell). Along the Roman Roads 
(Bumphrey). 

Mr. A. SHAW MELLOoR: Guide to the Victoria History of 
‘the Counties of England. 

»-  Britton’s Autobiography, Royal 8vo., Edition 1849 
(contains matter not in the 4to edition, and has a 
different portrait of Britton as frontispiece). 

Two Photographs of the Bells of Box Church before 
re-casting. 

A large number of Notes, Papers, Maps, &c., con- 
nected with the Genealogy of Wiltshire Families. 

Mr. W. A. WEBB : Transcript of Rowde Parish Registers 
1606—1812— Baptisms, Marriages and Burials. 
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Additions to Museum and Library, 


Presented by Mr. W. H..HaLiam, SwinpDon : Notesand Photographs. 


9? 


Capt. B. H. CUNNtINGTON : A large number of Wiltshire 
Notes in the handwriting of the late Mr. Edward Kite 
(since mounted in a note book and indexed) together 
with a number of proofs of anastatic drawings by the 
same author of illustrations for his Bvasses of Wilts, 
and for Jackson’s Aubrey, &c. [These have been 
mounted in albums. | 

THE Artist, Mr. W. HERBERT ALLEN, through Mr. F. 
Stevens, O.BE., F.S.A.: 18 watercolour sketches of 
Bradford-on-Avon. [These have been mounted in an 
album. | 

THe AUTHOR, DR: W. J: ARKELE, FG )S: 2 the Upper 
Oxford Clay at Purton, Wilts, and the Zones of the 
Lower Oxfordian’’. (Rreprinted from Geological Mag., 
1941.) : 

‘““A Map of the Corallian Beds around Highworth, 
Wiltshire’, in Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
vol. ii, 1941. 

‘“The Gasteropods of the Purbeck Beds’. Quarterly 
Journal Geolog. Soc., xcvil., pp..79—128.-- Sept., 194i. 

Original Drawing of the Map of the Geology of 
Purton. 

THE LIDDINGTON-BARBURY COMMITTEE : A Pamphlet 
concerning its work. 

Mrs. GwyNNnE: A number of back numbers of the Wilts 
Arch, Magazine. 

COMMANDER CODRINGTON, RN. : Three back numbers of 
the same. 


Mrs. EpwarD ALDER: MS. Map of the Tithings of Wick 
and Nursteed in the Manor of Bishops’ Cannings, 1647. 


Mrs. HEWARD BELL: A number of Archeological Books 
and Publications. 


Mrs. CARTER, of SALISBURY (through Mr. F. Stevens, 
F.S.A.) : A complete set of the Writings of William 
Gilbert, of Salisbury. 


Canon FE. H. Gopparp: Richard Jefferies : ‘‘ Selections 
of his work with details of his life and circumstances, 
his death and immortality ’’’. By Henry Williamson, 
1937. 

Portfolio of English Cathedrals : Salisbury Cathedral 
(eight photographs). Pub. by S.P.C.K. 
Arche@ologia—current volume. 


North Wilts Church Magazine : Salisbury Diocesan 
Gazette. 
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THE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonebenge and its Earthworks. 

WILTSHIRE —The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
plates. Price {1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES I, 
8vo., pp. vil. + 510. 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
Price 13s. 

DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN.III,ED.I,andED.II. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED.IITI. 8vo., pp. 402. In six parts as 
issued. Price 13s. , 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY or THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS oF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ann AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., pp. 169, with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
Dec., 1901, of the Magazine. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 

THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo., pp. 917, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
AND aISTORY, BY HH. Bi WALTERS, F.S:A: Published in Til 
Parts. Price 16s. (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 

A’ CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
MOS MOUWU2T 2) BYE. A. ERY. “8vo., pp, 103... Price, 6s. 

Pus NOte (OF, THE “REET (OF “FINES RELATING TO 
WILTSHIRE FOR THE REIGNS OF ED. I AND ED. IT. 
Die BY wk. /,P.’ PUGH.« DEVIZES; 1939; pp. 187; Free to 
Members of the Record Branch, £1 ls. to others. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 

The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
not in the Society’s collection. 

Expply to Capt. B H. Cunnineron, F.5.A., Scot., Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. 


BOOKBINDING. Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library : 
at Devizes. 


% 

All Members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, 
Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, Maps, Prints and Photographs con- 
nected with Wiltshire, and together they form one of the most 
important branches of the Society’s Work. The Library is the 
only institution of the kind in Wiltshire, so far as its collection Ola a 
all kinds of material for the history of the County is concerned. is 
Old Deeds, Maps, Plans, &c., connected with properties in : 
Wilts are especially welcome. 
Old photographs of any Wiltshire Houses, Churches, Cottages, le 

or other objects of interest, will be welcomed by the Librarian. f 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank — q 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Wiltshire Tradesmen’s Tokens. 
Wanted to Purchase or Exchange Duplicates. a 
A. D. PASSMORE, Callas House, =~ 
Wanborough, Wilts. 


The Society has a number of io. ae 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire, a. 
and Portraits of Persons connected with the —s j j 
to dispose of. Apply to C. W. Pucu, M.B.E. Lorena 
Museum, Devizes. 


WOODWARD, PRINTER, DEVIZES 
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NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


TAKE NOTICE that a copious Index for the preceding eight ' 
volumes of the Magazine will be found at the end of Vols. viii, — 
XV XXIV. and xXxxi ne subsequent Volumes are each fully 
indexed separately. 


The annual subscription is lds. 6d., the entrance fee for new 4 
Membersis 10s. 6d. Life Membership £15 15s. Subscriptions ~~ 
should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen. Bank Chambers, Devizes. 


Members who have not paid their Subscriptions to the Society for — 
the current year, are requested to remit the same forthwith tothe 
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THE BRITISH AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF THE NORTH © 
WILTSHIRE DOWNS, by the Rev. A. C. Smith, M.A. One Volume, a 
Atlas 4to., 248 pp., i7 large Maps, and 110 Woodcuts, Extra Cloth. One ~ * iM 
copy offered to each Member of the Society at £1 ls. A few copies ona 


THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF WILTSHIRE. One Volume, 8vo., — 
504 pp., with Map, Cloth. By the Rev. T. A. Preston, M.A. Price to 3 
the Public 16s. ; ae one copy offered to every Member of the Society — 
at half-price. A 


CATALOGUE oF THE STOURHEAD COLLECTION or AN- 4 
TIQUITIES in tHe SOCIETY’S MUSEUM, with 175 Illustrations. — 
Part I. Price Is. 6d. a 


CATALOGUE OF ANTIQUITIES IN THE SOCIETY’S MUSEUM. & 
_ Part Il. 2nd Edition, 1935. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. By post 3s. 4 
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Congress of Archaeological Societies — 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries of London — . 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 


President: 
The President of the Society of Antiquaries: 
A. W. CLAPHAM, C.B.E., F.B.A. 


Hon. Treasurer and Secretary: 
H. S. KincsrorD, O.B.E., M.A. 


Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, W.1. 


Other Members of Council: 


Miss Mary Kitson CLark, M.A., I. D. Marcary, M.A., F.S.A. 
F.S.A. F. C. WELtsToop, M.A., F.S.A. 

C. D. B. Extis, M.C., F.S.A, E. A. B. Barnarp, M.A., F.S.A. 

Miss KaTHLEEN Kenyon, M.A,, Pror. V. Gorpon Cuttpe, D.Sc., 
F.S.A. BGA: BBA = 

T. E. Morris, F.S.A. WILLOUGHBY GARDNER, D.Sc., 

J. N. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A. F.S.A. 

H. C. Anprews, M.A., F.S.A. H. Sr. Greorce Gray, F.S.A. 

C, Cray; MeA., FSA; C. O. SKILBECK, F.S.A. 


Mrs. CUNNINGTON. P. S. Spokes, M.A., F.S.A. 


The Treasurer, Director and Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries ex-officio. 
The Hon. Secretary of the Research Committee ex-officio. 


Hon Auditor: G. C. Druce, F.S.A. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Chairman: 'THE PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS 


Hon. Secretary: 
B. H. St. J. O’NetL, M.A., F.S.A. 


Committee: 


P. BusHE-Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 

G. S. CrRAwrorp, F.S.A. 

J. Hemp, M.A., F.S.A. 
WILFRID JACKSON, D.Sc., F.S.A. 
J. N. L. Myres, M.A., F.S.A. 
STUART PicGcoTT, F.S.A. 

J. F. S. Strong, D.Sc. 

W. J. Varvey, M.A., F.S.A. 

G. C. DuNNING, B.Sc., F.S.A. 
SiR CyRIL Fox, Ph.D., F.S.A.,F.B.A. 
A. KEILLER, F.S.A. 

H. G. Leask, M.R.I.A. 


if 
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J. 


A. W. G. LowrTuer, F.S.A. 

I. A. RricHMonpD, M.A., F.S.A. 
K. St. Joseru, M.A. 

M. C. Burkitt, M.A., F.S.A. 
P. Corper, M.A., F.S.A. 

E. Ceci CURWEN, M.B., F.S.A. 


A. O. Cure, LL.D., F.S.A., 
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Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew, D.S.O.,F.S.A. 
D. B. HarpeEn, M.A. 
C. F. C. Hawkes, M.A., F.S.A. 


The Officers of the Congress ex-officio. 


Tenth Report of the Research Committee — a 


PREFACE 


The year 1939 has been remarkable for the excavation at Sutton q 


Hoo (Suffolk) of a Saxon ship burial, which yielded an astoundingly 
rich collection of grave goods. As the objects have been stored for 
safety during hostilities, full publication is at present impossible, 
but interim accounts are available in Ant. F., xx, 149-202, Brit. Mus. 
Quart., xiii, 14-36, and Antiquity, xiv, 6-87. 


Neolithic and Megalithic—At Kierfea Hill, Sourin, Rousay 
(Orkney), the excavation of a long-stalled cairn has yielded pottery of 
a type which is hitherto unrecorded in Orkney. The “Druid Stone”’ 
Ballintoy (Antrim), a single-chambered grave, had orthostats, which 


showed signs of having been dressed, and yielded Neolithic ‘A’ 
pottery. At Lough Gur (Limerick) excavations have disclosed ~ 
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rectangular houses with stone walls and pot-holes, associated with © 


Neolithic pottery. A long cairn at Tamneyrankin (Londonderry), 


enclosing a horned gallery and a segmented gallery, has yielded much q 


pottery, mainly Neolithic “A.’. Many cord-impressed potsherds, — 
akin to Neolithic ‘B’ ware, have been recovered from the first settle- — 


ment on Island Machugh (Tyrone), which also yielded a grain of q 


wheat. The excavation of a megalithic chamber at Harristown 


(Waterford) yielded a pendant in the form of a miniature axe. 


Bronze Age.—At Cassington (Oxford) two ring-ditches of ~ 
presumed Bronze Age date have been examined. At Ampleforth ~ 
(Yorkshire) and at Crick, near Caerwent (Monmouthshire), round ~ 
barrows have been excavated. Neither yielded any grave goods with © 
the primary grave, but a date in the Middle Bronze Age is suggested ~ 
for the latter, where also the largest of the kerb stones bore about ~ 
twenty cup-marks. At The Dorsey (Armagh), a village site, probably ~ 
of the Bronze Age, has been examined. The large circle at Lough ~ 
Gur (Limerick) has been shown to be all of one date; it yielded © 


Neolithic ‘A,’ Beaker and food vessel pottery, which seem all to have 
been in use at the same time. © 


Early Iron Age.—Excavation was begun at Cherbury camp ~ 
(Berkshire) with the examination of the gateway. At Trevelgue, — 
Newquay (Cornwall), examination of the promontory fort showed a ~ 
prosperous Iron Age ‘B’ occupation in connection with an iron mine. — 


Work at Bury Hill camp and Balksbury camp, both near Andover 


(Hampshire), dated the initial construction of both to Iron Age ‘A2’ ~ 4 


times. This was succeeded, particularly at Bury Hill, by Iron Age 


‘B’ habitation and an intense Belgic occupation, lasting until c. A.D. a 
70-80. A newly-discovered camp at Rockbourne (Hampshire) has 


also been dated to Iron Age ‘A2.’ A pair of gold ear-rings was found 


under the rampart of a promontory fort at Boltby Scar (Yorkshire). | 
Excavation has been begun at the great vitrified fort of Almondbury 
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: B (Yorkshire), and has been continued at Ffridd Faldwyn camp Dee 


_gomery). Occupation during the late Ist or 2nd century A.D. 


| suggested by finds at a promontory fort in Bishopston Valley 


(Glamorgan). A composite Iron Age site at Lugg (Dublin) seems 
first to have been a sanctuary, then a habitation site, and, finally, a 
disc-barrow. ‘There was no work at Meare (Somerset). 


Roman.—Excavations have been conducted at a first century 
fort at Dodderhill (Worcestershire). Work has been continued at 
Corbridge (Northumberland), whilst at Great Chesters(Northumber- 
land) a mile-castle of the broad wall has been found under a fort 
connected with the narrow wall. Excavations in some barrack- 
blocks at Caerleon (Monmouthshire) yielded a small hoard of gold 
coins, and showed that in one part of the building occupation con- 
tinued well into the fourth century. ‘The northern defences of 
Castledykes (Lanarkshire) have been examined, whilst at Meikleour 
(Perthshire) an apparent tumulus has been shown to be the remains 
of a wooden signal tower. Excavation at Chester (Cheshire) has 
revealed part of a large semi-circular building, perhaps a theatre. At 
Verulamium (Hertfordshire) a portion of the forum has been 
examined. ‘The work on the villas at Atworth (Wiltshire) and 
Llantwit Major (Glamorgan) has been continued, and a “‘native”’ site, 
occupied during the Roman period, has been partially excavated near 
Holyhead (Anglesey). The work at Trevelgue, Newquay (Cornwall) 
showed that occupation of the camp continued throughout the Roman 
period, but with neglected defences until the fourth century, when it 
seems that a signal station or small fort was built there. 


“Dark Ages.”—The excavations at Sutton Hoo (Suffolk) have 
already been noticed. At Lough Gur (Limerick) a group of stone 
houses, similar to many in North Wales, has been referred from 
excavation to Early Christian times. 


Medieval.—At Hinton Waldrist (Berkshire) a twelfth-century 


| “moated site has been examined, and several buildings were located 
and much pottery found in the deserted medieval village at Seacourt 


in the same county. Work on the Motte at West Woodhay (Berk- 
shire), on the medieval town at Stonor (Kent) and at Clarendon 
Palace (Wiltshire) has been continued. At Corliss (Armagh) a ring- 
fort and souterrain have yielded medieval pottery. 


The Hon. Secretary wishes to thank Mr. J. Charlton for under- 
taking in difficult circumstances much of the preliminary preparation 
of this report. 


The Committee desires to thank all the correspondents for the 
notes on excavations, which form the material of its report. 


Detailed notes follow under the usual headings. ‘The report 
does not deal with periods earlier than the Neolithic. 
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Record and Discovery 


Record.—Chance finds are only included, if of prehistoric date. The 


note refers only to their publication, irrespective of the year of discovery or — 


of previous publication. 


Discovery.—This refers to earthworks or sites, which have been either 


published during the calendar year or communicated by the correspondent, 
who is mentioned by name. 


ENGLAND © 


The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments has been working in 
Dorset. 
The Inventory for the City of Oxford has been published during the year. 


BERKSHIRE.—Additional British coins found in the county are recorded 
(Berks. Arch. JFourn., xliii, 38-45). ‘The site of Cherbury camp is discussed 
(Oxoniensia, iv, 196-7). 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.— [he polished axe from Cop Round Barrow, Bledlow, 
is discussed petrologically (Records of Bucks., xiii, 440-1). The following 
prehistoric finds are recorded: Iron Age pottery from Lent Rise, Burnham 
(Ant. F., xix, 82-3). 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.— The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A jet 
bead from Isleham Fen; a socketed axe from Littleport; a British coin from 
West Wratting (Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc., xxxviii, 165-6). 


CUMBERLAND.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: Two stone 
axe-hammers; a polished stone axe and a cinerary urn from near Millom 
(Trans. Cumb. & West. Arch. Soc., xxxix, 283-4). 


DERBYSHIRE.—For a description of various ancient sites, some partially 
excavated, see Journ. Derby. Arch. Soc., xii, 81-7. Late Bronze Age urns are 
recorded (ibid., 95); there is also a description of Peg Low, Breadsall (ibid., 
98-100). 


EsseEx.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A Belgic pot from . 


Barking (Ant. #., xix, 319-20). 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: Beaker “2 


of degenerate ‘C’ type found at Prestbury (Jrans. Bristol & Gloucs. Arch. Soc., 
Ix, 348-9). 


HampsuHirE.— The following prehistoric finds are recorded: Belgic pottery 


from a hut at Sud Moor near Brook, Isle of Wight (Ant. 7., xix, 445-6); a 
coin\of Epaticcus found at Forest of Bere Farm, Ashley (Proc. Hants. F.C., 
xiv, 246-7). 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Dr. N. Davey records new Roman sites near Frithsden 


Beeches, Berkhampstead Common, and on Moor Park golf course iter 
St. Albans & Herts. Arch. Soc., 1938, after 305). 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Mr, C. F. C. Hawkes discusses a Roman camp site 
revealed by air photographs near Castor on the Nene (Northamptonshire) 
(Antiquity, xiii, 178-90); Mr. J. D. Margary also comments on it (zbid., 455-8). 


KENT.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: The Hayne Wood 
late Bronze Age hoard of 1872 (Ant. 7., xix, 202-6); Early Iron Age pits (Arch. 
Cant., 1, 1477); an Iron Age bead from Romney Marsh (2bid., 154). 


LINCOLNSHIRE.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: A Celtic 
sword from the river Witham (Ant. 7., xix, 194-5). 


MippLEsEX.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: A late Bronze — 


Age hearth in Sandy Lodge Lane (Ant. 7., xix, 81-2). 
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Bs NorFoL_kK.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: Two beakers 
_ from Runcton Holme (Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc., xxxvili, 164-5). 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Roman Wall Preservation Scheme, of H.M. 
Office of Works, is discussed (Proc. Soc. Ant. Newcastle, viii, 256-8). Various 
cup-marked stones are recorded, including some at West Horton (Hist. 
Berwickshire N. Club, xxx, 33-37). 


_ SHROPSHIRE.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A bronze 
dagger found on Caradoc, All Stretton (Trans. Shrop. Arch. Soc., xlix, i); a 
plano-convex flint knife found inside the camp on the Wrekin (Caradoc and 
Severn Valley F.C. Record of Bare Facts, 1938, 3). 


STAFFORDSHIRE.—A disc barrow at Oakley is recorded, also a socketed 
bronze celt found at Trentham (Trans. N. Staffs. F.C., \xxiii, 112-3). A- 
medieval moated square house site on Lostford has been found, also a rec- 
tangular camp known as Stake Gutter, near the Roaches, and another rec- 
tangular camp on Whitmore Common (ibid., 103-4). A beaker, a‘*C’ type urn 
and a quern from Normacot are recorded (ibid. , 214): 


SUFFOLK.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: A British coin 
found at Lakenheath (Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc., xxxviii, 166). 


Surrey.—Mr. A. W. G. Lowther records a Romano-British occupation 
site near Byfleet (Surrey Arch. Coll., xlvi, 131-6). 


Sussex.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: A Bronze Age rapier 
from Hope-in-the-Valley, near Lewes (Sussex N. & Q., vii, 129-30). 


YORKSHIRE.—Mr. F. Villy discusses the rectangular earthwork, formerly 
existing at Castlestead, Pateley Bridge, and the roads over Blackstone Edge 
(Brad. Antiq., xxx, 385-6). The following prehistoric finds are recorded: 
Neolithic pottery from Ampleforth (Proc. Pre. Soc., iv, 338); a currency bar 
from Sewell’s Cave near Settle (Ant. 7., xix, 90). 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments continues to work in 
Caernarvonshire. 


| BRECKNOCK.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A cinerary 
) urn and pigmy cup from Abercar, Cwm Taf Fawr (Arch. Camb., xciv, 22-4). 


q CAERNARVONSHIRE.— [he following prehistoric finds are recorded: A small 
) bronze axe found at Conway (Arch. Camb., xciv, 91); a beaker from Llithfaen 
) (tbid., 95-7). 

5 DENBIGHSHIRE.—Sir Cyril Fox discusses the Capel Garmon firedog (Ant. 
> f., xix, 446-8). A cinerary urn from Llanarmon yn Ial is recorded (Arch. 
> Camb., xciv, 94). 


FLINTSHIRE.— The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A late Bronze 
| Age celt from Bangor-on-Dee (Ant. 7., xix, 208); the gold torc found at Holywell 
| (ibid., 320). 


i GLAMORGAN.—Mrs. A. Williams reports the discovery on Cefn Bryn, 
) Nicholaston (O.S., 31 N.E.) of a round barrow and a long cairn; the latter see 
also under ‘‘Excavation.’’ The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A 
)| beaker and food vessel from Merthyr Mawr Warren; fragments of cinerary urns 
+ from Llanbadoc Hill, Gower; cinerary urns from Rhossili, Gower, and from 
| Mynydd Carn Goch, Llangyfelach; an Iron Age bowl from Bacon Hole, 
Penard, and fragments from other Gower caves (Arch. Camb., xciv, 21-5). 


MERIONETH.—The earthworks of the Roman fort at Tomen-y-Mar are 
| described (Arch. Camb., xciii, 192-211); early Iron Age spindle-whorls found 
)| near Corwen are recorded (ibid., xciv, 107). 
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MONTGOMERYSHIRE.—Miss L. F. Chitty discusses a flat celt mistakenly 


associated with the Guilsfield bronze hoard (Arch. Camb., xciv, 225). 
RADNORSHIRE.—A settlement of ‘‘Platform”’ houses at Dyrysgol is recorded 


(Arch. Camb., xciv, 220-3). A cup-marked stone is recorded near Llanellyn 


Pool (Trans. Woolhope Nat. F.C., 1936-8, 60). 


SCOTLAND 


The Royal Commission on Ancient Monuments has been working in 
the City of Edinburgh and in Roxburghshire. The publication of the inventory 
for Orkney and Zetland, already printed, has been postponed until after the 
war. 


ABERDEENSHIRE.—A collection of prehistoric relics, including bronze axes, 
sword and rapier, beakers and cinerary urns, found on the Clova estates in 
Auchindhoir and Premnay parishes are recorded (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., |xxii, 
69-70). A portion of a probable cinerary urn from Monymusk is recorded 
(tbid., 132). 

CLACKMANNAN.—Fragments of a cinerary urn found near Tillicoultry are 
recorded (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1xxii, 273). 


DUMFRIESSHIRE.—Mr. O. G. S. Crawford records various Roman camp 
sites revealed by aerial photography (Antiquity, xiii, 280-92). 


INVERNESS-SHIRE.—-A Neolithic vessel from the chamber tomb of Unival, 
North Uist, is recorded (Proc. Pre. Soc., iv, 336-7). 


LANARKSHIRE.—Mr. O. G. S. Crawford records various Roman camp 
sites revealed by aerial photography (Antiquity, xiii, 280-92). 


MiIDLOTHIAN.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: ‘A food- 
vessel urn found on the top of Dobbie’s Knowe, Bonnyrigg (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot., \xxii, 134-5); a cinerary urn from Craigentinny (zbid., 20-1). 


ORKNEY.—Silver ornaments from the hoard found at Skaile in 1858 are 
recorded (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., Ixxii, 130-1). 


ROXBURGHSHIRE.—A large cinerary urn found near Monteviot is recorded 
(Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 1xxii, 132-3). 


WIGTOWNSHIRE.—The Rev. R. S. G. Anderson publishes and discusses 
a prehistoric bronze bowl found on the farm of Awhirk in the Rhinns of Gallo- 
way (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., |xxti, 137-42). 


IRELAND 


The preliminary survey of Ancient Monuments in Northern Ireland, 
prepared by the Ancient Monuments Advisory Council, is in the press. 


CarLow.—Messrs. E. O’Toole and G. F. Mitchell discuss a group of hy | 


grooved standing stones in North Carlow (fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xix, 
99-116). q 
Cavan.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A stone axe found 
at Bessbrook in the River Erne and a socketed bronze spearhead found at 
Drummany Bog on the shore of Inishmuck Lake (Fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, 
Ixvili, 284-5). 
DuBLIN.—Mr. J. Raftery records two Bronze Age burials at Aghfarrell 
(Journ. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xviti, 300-4). The following prehistoric finds 
are recorded: A cist and food vessel found near Balbriggan (zbid., Ixix, 117). 


FERMANAGH.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: Bronze spear 


head from Corratestune (fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, |xviii, 283-4). 


Gatway.—Mr. T. H. Mason describes the antiquarian remains of 
Inisheer, Aran, including a cairn, a passage grave, two small tumult. 
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(ay o Kerry.—The following prehistoric finds are recorded: A bronze hoard 
(flat axes, etc.) found at Killaha East (Fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xix, 116). 


KitpareE.—Mr. L. Price records cist burials at Halverstown, near 

- Kilcullen, and at Hempstown Commons, near Blessington (Journ. R. Soc. 

_ Ant. Ireland, \xviii, 293-4). 

. LimericK.—The following prehistoric find is recorded: An early Iron 
Age sword from Lough Gur (Journ. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xix, 170-2). 


Loutu.—Mr. E. E. Evans describes Killin Hill and its stone circles, now 
removed (Ulster Journ. Arch., ii, 250-4). 


‘TIPPERARY.—Mr. P. Lyons publishes an account of Neville’s ‘‘Fort”’ 
(fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xviii, 288-90). 


‘TYRONE.—Messrs. E. E. Evans and T. G. F. Paterson record a Bronze 
Age burial group from Kilsherry (Ulster fourn. Arch., ii, 65~71). 


WaATERFORD.—Mr. L. Mongey describes a souterrain at Millerstown, 
Stradbally (Fourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xix, 162-6). 


WickLow.—Messrs. W. J. Hemp and C. Gresham describe some hut 
platforms at Glendalough (fFourn. R. Soc. Ant. Ireland, \xviii, 280-2). The 
following prehistoric finds are recorded: ‘Three flat copper axes at Monestery 
os: 305-6, and zbid., |xix, 50). 


Excavation 


This section includes work on sites of all periods from the Neolithic onwards 
during the calendar year. 


For publication search should be made in the Bibliography under the 
name of the excavator mentioned in last year’s note. If no name was given, 
or if the publication is by another, attention is drawn to this in a note under the 
name of the site. When no record occurs, it is presumed that the report is 
not yet published, and its appearance will be noted in a future report under 
the name of the site. 


All sites which have been placed under the guardianship of the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works during the year are mentioned here. 


ENGLAND 


_ BERKSH1IRE——Cherbury Camp. Mr. J. S. P. Bradford has examined the 
| tamparts, which proved to be stone-reveted, and the gateway, of which the 
plan has been recovered. 
| ——Cold Ash. The site:of a Bronze Age hut has been ae by 
Miss C. N. S. Smith. 

Frilford. The excavations in the ‘Noah’s Ark Field have been- 
| completed. For work recorded in 1938 see Bibliography under Bradford and 
| Goodchild. 


— 


Godstow Nunnery. Excavations in the Chapel have - been 
| undertaken by the Oxford University Archaeological Society. 


: ———Hinksey. The same Society sought the Roman road leading to 
the Thames ford at Ferry Hinksey in a field on the Cumnor-Hinksey parish 
| boundary, but without positive results. 


| ————Hinton Waldrist. A twelfth-century, moated site has been 
_ Investigated by Mr. E. M. Jope. 

| ———Ram?’s Hill. Excavations have been continued by Mr. and Mrs. 
+ i Stuart Piggott. : Ate oe 


Seacourt. Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford has located the church 4 


and several domestic buildings belonging to the deserted medieval village. 
Much pottery was found. 
Wallingford. More Anglo-Saxon burials have been excavated 
by Mr. F. Snow. 
— West Woodhay. Excavations on the motte have been continued 
by Mr. E. Jervoise. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—Saunderton. For work recorded in 1937 and 1938 
see Bibliography under Ashcroft. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Cherryhinton. Excavations by Mr. T. C. Lethbridge 
suggest that the War Ditches cannot be attributed to any particular phase of 
the Iron Age and that Professor McKenney-Hughes’s observations on the subiect 
require modification. 


CHESHIRE.—Chester. Excavations on a slum-clearance site revealed a 
granary and a large late first-century semi-circular building set within a rec- 
tangular framework of other walls; it has been suggested that it was a theatre. 


CORNWALL.—Chysauster. Work has continued by Mr. C. K. C. Andrew 
for H.M. Office of Works. House 4 was re-excavated and was found to be 
contemporary with House 6. House 9, which was partly excavated, produced 
pottery of rather earlier character than the other houses, including ware akin 
to Hengistbury Class F. Col. C. R. R. Malone has placed further portions of 
the site in the guardianship of the Commissioners of Works. 

St. Eval. Mr. C. K. C. Andrew has excavated a small, ploughed- 
down barrow. The only finds were a few flints and remains of the pyre; the 
urn was probably removed during last century. 

Trevelgue and Porth Island, Newquay. Mr. C. K. C. Andrew’s 
examination of this large promontory fort was interrupted by the outbreak of 
war. ‘The earliest occupation was succeeded by a highly prosperous Iron Age 
‘B’ period, based on a successfully exploited iron-mine, which is embraced by 
the outermost defence. Interesting finds, illustrating the working of the in- 
dustry, were found. During the 2nd century B.C. the original wattle-and-~ 
daub structures were gradually replaced by stone buildings, which spread over 
the slopes of the enclosure. Occupation continued throughout the Roman 
period, but the defences were neglected until the fourth century, when what 
may have been a signal station or small fort was built. 


Devon.—Great Beere Farm, North Tawton. Part of a thirteenth-century 
medieval settlement has been investigated by Mr. E. M. Jope. 


Dorset.—Bradford Peverell, Dorchester. Mr. K. C. Collingwood Selby 
made trial cuttings in the Roman aqueduct. 
Dorchester. Mr. G. Kirk examined part of the Roman town in 
Trinity Street. 
Poundbury, Dorchester. Excavations have been carried out on 
this Iron Age Earthwork by Miss C. K. Richardson. 
——Weymouth. Miss M. Witley carried out excavations at the 
fortified Iron Age hill-village at Chalbury. 


EssEx.—Colchester. Trenches dug in the Altnacealgach Estate produced 
traces of one large and two smaller ditches; these may represent a Roman fort 
and annex, perhaps associated with the Claudian invasion, but extensive 
further investigations are necessary. 

Waltham Abbey. Mr. J. Charlton and Mr. R. S. Simms 
explored the churchyard east of the present church. The ground had been 
disturbed to a great depth and no traces of the 11th-century east end were 
found. 

Billericay. ,For work recorded in 1933 see Bibliography under 
Kimball. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Bredon Hill. For work recorded in 1935-37 see 


Bibliography under Hencken, T. C. 
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—Cirencester. Mr. C. E. Stevens has examined the Fosse Way 
at Calkerton Wood. The make-up was of sandy concrete with lime flags. 

—-Notgrove. The long barrow has been placed under the guardian- 
ship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 

——Sea Mills. Mr. F. Walker has discovered walling and miscellane- 
ous pottery. 


HaAMPSHIRE.—Andover, Balksbury Camp. ‘Trial excavations, conducted 
by Mrs. C. F. C. Hawkes, showed that the single rampart and ditch of this 
large camp belong to Iron Age ‘Az.’ Occupation in Iron Age ‘B’ times had 
also occurred. 

— Andover, Bury Hill Camp. Mr. C. F. C. Hawkes ascertained 
by excavation that the earthworks comprise two successive camps. The 
earlier, with single rampart and ditch, dated from Iron Age ‘Az2’ times. 
The latter had two larger ramparts with a ditch between them, and was smaller 
than the earlier camp. It has been dated to the local equivalent of Iron Age ‘B,’ 
the pottery corresponding with that published as La Tene II from Meon Hill. 
A secondary and much more intense Belgic occupation within the same 
defences followed in the half-century before the Roman conquest, and con- 
tinued until about A.D. 70-80. 

Basingstoke, Winklebury Camp. A cutting by the owner in 
the entrance revealed Iron Age ‘A’ pottery under the rampart. 

Clausentum. The proposed excavation on the foreshore was 
postponed, but the cutting of a long section has been watched and photographed. 

East Worldham, near Alton. Excavations have been carried out 
at King John’s Hill, the traditional site of King John’s hunting lodge. Portions 
of at least four walls, an oven, and pottery, apparently mediev al, have been found. 

eet eC eatcly Down. An incomplete excavation in a ‘large bell-barrew 
yielded a large fragment of Deveril-Rimbury pottery. 

——Lymington, Ampress Hole. A section outside the inner ditch 
of this promontory fort revealed a second bank and ditch similar to the inner 
works. Medieval and perhaps other pottery was recovered, but the exact 
stratification could not be ascertained. 

Rockbourne. A trial trench across a newly discovered enclosure 
ditch west of Duck’s Nest long barrow showed that it is V-sectioned with 
characteristic Iron Age ‘A2’ pottery in the primary silt. Fragments of burnt 
flints and clay ovens also occurred and the enclosure seems to be analogous to 
the Woodbury agricultural settlement. 

Stockbridge. For work recorded in 1937, see Bibliography, 
under Stone and Hill. 

Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Mr. G. C. Dunning has excavated a 
crouched-burial at Steephill. 2Two small sherds of Iron Age ‘A2’ pottery were 
found. At a higher level a cremation was discovered in a late first-century 
inverted olla. The burials belong to different phases of a midden culture 
extensively scattered along the Undercliff from Ventnor to Niton. 


HERTFORDSHIRE.—Essendon. Mr. K.R. Davies and Mr. G. Askew examined 
a homestead moat. Traces of buildings with flint foundations were discovered; 
they are probably of 14th-century date and appear to be earlier than the moat 
itself. 

— Letchworth. Mr. Westell has examined a new Belgic site, 
which produced much pottery and what appear to be traces of pit-dwellings. 

Verulamium. Mr. P. Corder examined two rooms in the 

north-east corner of the Forum during the remaking of the road adjoining 
the museum; one room was originally provided with a hypocaust. ‘The main 
north wall of the Forum was identified in St. Michael’s churchyard. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Huntingdon. Roman and medieval pottery has 
been found in the Castle ditch by Mr. C. F. Tebbutt. 
Sawtry. Evidence of Romano-British occupation during the 
second to fourth centuries has been found by Mr. J. R. Garrood during the 
reconstruction of the Great North Road. 
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Kent.—Canterbury. St. Augustine’s Abbey has been placed under the of 


guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


——-——Stonor. Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing has continued the examination of q 


the medieval town. 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—Leicester. Trial excavations on the east side of the 


14th-century turret gateway have been conducted. A small Roman ditch ~ 


(not defensive) dating c. A.D. 50 was also found. 


For work on the Jewry Wall site, recorded in 1937, see Bibliography under 
Kenyon. 


Man, IsLE oFr.—Cronk Moor, Jurby. Excavation of a mound by Mr. 
Ivor Bowen produced two arrow-heads, blades, end-scrapers, and awls. Under 
the mound was found a layer of decomposed wood with large-headed nails, 
perhaps part of a Viking ship. 


NorFo.K.—Attleborough. A section has been dug through Bunn’s 
Bank, but no finds were made. : 


Caister: St. ‘Edmund’s. A metal-worker’s furnace and hearth a 


have been uncovered by Commander R. F. Mann, and 2nd and 3rd-century 
pottery found. 

——FE ast Runton. Dr. N. Davis has excavated a 13th-century 
pottery-kiln beneath a 17th-century one. 


Ickburgh. The Rev. H. Tyrell Green investigated a mound of 


flints in a field near Langford Church. A contracted skeleton was found, but 


no associated objects. Surface finds from the same field include fragments of 


Neolithic ‘B’ and Early Iron Age pottery. 


Markshall. Sections of the ditch of one of a series of small — 


circular enclosures produced no datable material. 
Marsham. ‘Trial trenches in a field east of Bolwick Hall by 


Mr. T. Wake revealed a Roman building of wattle and daub on a flint founda- % 


tion, and having a hypocaust and coloured wall-plaster. The pottery was of 
‘2nd to 3rd-century date and 4th-century coins and pottery were found nearby. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—Benwell. ‘The North of England Excavation Com- 
mittee has traced the western.arm of the Vallum, where it turns round the fort. 
Blagdon. Mr. H. Maryon has examined a barrow. 


Blaydon. Two cists have been excavated by Mr. T. R. Goddard. = 
Corbridge. Excavations by the Durham University Excavation ~ 
Committee for H.M. Office of Works have been continued and buildings of the ~ 


second legion have been revealed. 


Great Chesters. The Durham University and North of England — 
Excavation Committees have discovered a mile-castle of the Broad Wall, over- 


laid by a fort connected with the Narrow Wall. Interesting information about 
the Vallum’s original form and subsequent treatment was also recovered. 


Mitford Castle. Excavations were carried out by Durham © 


University students. 


Proctor’s Stead. Excavations were carried out by Mrs. Norbert 


Merz. 


—-Rothbury. For work recorded in 1936 see Bibliography under 
Wake. 


The Roman station near Chesterholm, Vindolanda, the Roman: milestone ~ 


nearby and a section of the Roman Wall east of Greenhead Quarry, Walltown, 
have been placed under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


For an account of excavations on Hadrian’s Wall in 1938 see Bibliography 


under Richmond. 
OXFORDSHIRE.—Cassington. The Oxford University Archaeological 


Society has examined two ring-ditches, presumably of Bronze Age date, and — 
a large Early Iron Age enclosure-ditch; a cutting through the latter produced 


much first-century pottery. 


SHROPSHIRE.—Haughmond Abbey. The well-house has been placed 
under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works 
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_ SOMERSETSHIRE.—Burrowbridge. Mr. St. George Gray has excavated 
“The Mump”; traces of early medieval buildings were found and some pits 
containing early medieval pottery. 

—Camerton. Excavations have been continued under the Right 
Rev. Abbot Horne. 

Glastonbury. The excavation of the Abbot’s House has 
been continued. 
——Meare. The excavations were not continued because of the war. 

———~—Muchelney Abbey. Exploratory digging has taken place under 
the direction of H.M. Office of Works. 

Wookey. Excavations in the “ Badger Hole” have been continued. 


SUFFOLK.—Sutton Hoo, Woodbridge. One of a group of eleven barrows 
revealed a ship-burial consisting of a great rowing-boat, 85 feet in length, 
containing a burial of great richness in a burial-chamber, erected amidships. 
The objects found include 52 objects of gold and silver, notable bronzes, 
including three hanging-bowls, a shield-boss and _ shield-mounts, three 
cauldrons, a helmet and chain-mail. ‘The burial belongs apparently to the 
early seventh century A.D. 


SURREY.—Carshalton. Sections dug through the west defences of the 
Iron Age camp have proved that this part of the site was disturbed during the 
Roman period. 

— Ewell. Excavations have produced evidence of occupation from 
Iron Age ‘A’ times to the late Roman period, with extensive Belgic and Claudian 
occupation. 

——Farley Heath. Excavations have heen carried out by the Surrey 
Archaeological Society. 

————Walton-on-the-Hill. The Roman villa has been excavated; four 
datable building-periods were disclosed. 

These four excavations were directed by Mr. A. W. G. Lowther. 


SusseEx.—Caburn. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography under 
Wilson. 


East Grinstead. Mr. I. D. Margary has uncovered too yards of 
the London to Lewes Roman road at Holtye; 40 yards have been left open on 
permanent exhibition under the care of the Sussex Archaeological Trust. 

Nutley. For work recorded in 1936 see Bibliography under 
Straker and Lucas. 


WaRWICKSHIRE.—Kenilworth Castle. ‘The Great Gate-house has been 
placed under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 
Tiddington, Stratford-on-Avon. Further excavations have been 
conducted on the Romano-British site by Mr. F. C. Wellstocd. 


WILTSHIRE.—Avebury. Mr. A. Keiller’s excavations have been continued. 
—Atworth. Further work has been done on the Roman villa or 
forum by Mr. Shaw Mellor. 

Bradford-on-Avon. ‘The tithe-barn at Barton Farm has been 
placed under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 
Clarendon Palace. Professor T. Borenius and Mr. J. Charlton 
continued their excavations, but were interrupted by the outbreak of war. 
The fourteenth-century eastern extension was examined. Finds included an 
enamelled heraldic pendant, bearing the arms of Henry of Lancaster. 

Nettleton Scrub. Part of a Roman building has been uncovered. 


W ORCESTERSHIRE.—Dodderhill, Droitwich. A mid first-century fort, 
occupying practically the whole of the ground round Dodderhill Church, has 
been explored by Dr. K. St. Joseph. 

Upper Arley Wood. ‘The rectangular earthwork on the hill-top, 
thought to be Roman, is probably of medieval date. 


YORKSHIRE.—-Almondbury. Mr. W. J. Varley has excavated part of the 
hill-fort. 
Ampleforth. Mr. G. F. Willmott excavated a small Bronze Age 
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barrow about 14 miles north-west of Beacon Farm. A central grave, but no ~ 
grave-goods, were found. Sherds of domestic pottery were recovered from 
the ditch. 

Boltby Scar. Excavation of the small Iron Age promontory-fort 
was continued by Mr. G. F. Willmott. A section of the rampart and ditch | 
revealed a hearth at the bottom of the latter, while under the old turf-line of 
the rampart a pair of gold basket-shaped ear-rings was found. 

Brough. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography under 
Corder and Romans. : 

Catterick. Roman buildings and Saxon burials have been 
investigated. Mr. W. V. Wade and Mr. E. J. W. Hildyard have traced the 
boundary wall of the Roman site. 

—Greenhow, North Deighton. Mr. B. J. W. Kent and Mr. H. 
Strickland excavated a tumulus. 

North Newbald. Mr. M. W. Barley has carried out trial excava- 
tions at the Roman site on the Brough to York road. Tiles, tesserae and painted 
pescet were found; the pottery suggests that the occupation lasted till c. 370 


Scarborough. A tumulus has been opened by Mr. T. Gwatkin. 
York. ‘There have been excavations in connection with A.R.P. 
on the site of the Roman Baths and the fourth-century tower, Davygate. 
For work recorded in 1935 see Bibliography under O’Neil. 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


ANGLESEY.—Beaumaris Castle. Consolidation of the outer curtain was 
completed. [H.M.O.W.] 

——AHolyhead. A portion of the ancient village site at Porth Dataech 
has been examined by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil. Although there were no 
stratified finds, previous excavations in other parts of the site show that the 
village flourished during the Roman period. It was shown that one large round 
hut had at a later time been sub-divided into three parts. It, therefore, seems 
to be a link in the development from single round huts to the composite 
courtyard houses, which abound in North Wales. Postholes for roof supports 
and partitions were located and a stone mortar was found 77 situ. 


BRECONSHIRE.— T'retower Court. The preservation of the hall has been 
continued. [H.M.O.W.] 


CAERNARVONSHIRE.—Caernarvon. Preservation of the Town Wall has 
been continued. [H.M.O.W.] 
Criccieth Castle. Work of consolidation and excavation has 
been completed. [H.M.O.W.] 


CARMARTHENSHIRE.—Kidwelly Castle. ‘The treatment of the Gatehouse 
has been begun. [H.M.O.W.] 


FLINTSHIRE.—Prestatyn. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography 
under Newstead. 


GLAMORGAN.—Bishopston Valley, Gower. Mrs. A. Williams has excavated 
in a promontory fort. A potsherd of Iron Age ‘B’ ware and Roman finds 
suggest occupation during the late first or second century A.D. 

Bridgend. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography under 
Fox, Sir C. 


Bridgend, Newcastle. Preservation has been completed. 
[H.M.O.W.] 
Coity Castle. Preservation has been completed. [H.M.O.W.] 
High Penard, Gower. .Mrs. A. Williams has excavated in a 
promontory fort. Postholes for a pair of gates and a hut:site were located. The 
only finds suggest occupation during the Roman period. 
Llanbleddian. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography 
under Grimes. 
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Liantwit Major. Mr. V. E. Nash-Williams continued the 
excavation of the Roman villa. It was found that in its later phases the villa 
became irregularly quadrangular by the addition of buildings and boundary 
walls on the southern and eastern sides. The southern building was a well- 
built residential block, which seems to have been in existence in the late third 
and early fourth century A.D. On the eastern side there were apparently out- 
buildings. 


Nicholaston, Gower. A hitherto unrecorded megalith on Cefn 
Bryn near Nicholaston Hall (O.S. 31 N.E.) has been excavated by Mrs. A. 
Williams. ‘The single simple chamber had been previously rifled. It was set 
in a long cairn (122 by 66 ft.) which had a stone kerb. 
—St. Lythans.—The burial chamber has been placed under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


MOoONMOUTHSHIRE.—Caerleon. Some two acres in the north-eastern corner 
of the Roman fortress (Myrtle Cottage orchard) have been examined by Lady 
Fox. The site included a short stretch of the defences (primary clay bank 
c. A.D. 75—stone wall c. A.D. 100), and portions of nine stone barrack blocks, 
similar to those uncovered in the Prysg Field in 1926-9. A hoard of five aurei 
(minted A.D. 55 to 74) was found in a layer of the earliest occupation of the 
site. The initial occupation of the barracks appears to have been brief, c. A.D. 
100-130. At some time in the third century A.D. there was a partial repair of 
these buildings, and in one instance the latest occupation seems to have lasted 
well into the fourth century. 

gma oer Went. Treatment of the North Gate and adjacent wall 
has been finished. An additional piece of the wall has been placed under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. [H.M.O.W.] 

Crick, near Caerwent. Dr. H. N. Savory has excavated a round 
barrow. It comprised an inner mound of sandy soil,.covered with a thin layer 
of turves, which was itself covered by a casing of clayey earth in which a stone 
ring was embedded. A ditch with wide berm surrounded the whole. The 
largest of the blocks in the stone ring bore upwards of twenty cup-marks. The 
primary burial by cremation was deposited in a small oval pit without grave 
goods; a secondary burial by cremation yielded a calcined plano-convex knife, 
and another such knife was found in the make-up of the inner mound. A date 
well advanced in the Middle Bronze Age is suggested for the original con- 
struction. 
. — i Newport Castle. Preservation of the south tower has been in 
hand. [H.M.O.W.] 

Raglan Castle. Good progress has been made in the work of 
preservation. [H.M.O.W.] / 

—Skenfrith Castle. Preservation of the south wall has been begun. 
[H.M.O.W.] 

- ———Sudbrook. For work recorded in 1934-6 see Bibliography 
under Nash-Williams. 

————White Castle. A long piece of the curtain has been consolidated. 
[H.M.O.W.] 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE.—Montgomery. Excavations by Messrs. B. H. St. J. 
O’Neil and A. H. Foster-Smith have confirmed that the Town Wall was built 
of stone from the first on the west side of the town and had a round tower at 
the south-western angle. 

———Montgomery, Ffridd Faldwyn Camp. Excavations have been 
continued by Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil. The work was almost confined to the 
vicinity of the southern entrance to the inner camp. ‘The first period here is 
datable from the pottery to the Neolithic period, but there were no defences 
at this time. The earliest defences (Period II) comprise a double palisade 
with an inturned entrance and massive gate, but no rampart or ditch. Period III 
saw the erection of triple ramparts and ditches, the inner rampart being of 
stones and soil, bonded with vertical and horizontal timbers. Much of this 
rampart had been burnt and vitrified. In Period IV these defences remained 
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in ruins, but a fresh ditch was dug and the soil placed on its outer lip. The 
inner camp seems then to have been used only as a grazing ground for animals ~ 
within the much larger outer defences. All the periods after the Neolithic” 5 
appear to belong to the pre-Roman Iron Age. 


PEMBROKESHIRE.—Llawhaden Castle. Treatment of the south curtain 
and towers has been completed. [H.M.O.W.] ; 
—St. David’s, Bishop’s Palace. Treatment of the gatehouse and ~ 
the Bishop’s Chapel has been continued. [H.M.O.W.] 


SCOTLAND 


ABERDEENSHIRE.—Culsh. An earth-house near Tarland has been placed | 
under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


Ancus.—Tealing. An earth-house 200 yards north-west of Tealing House 3 
has been placed under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


ARGYLL.—Rahoy. For work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography under — 
Childe and Thorneycroft. 
Ugadale, Kintyre (north of Campbeltown). The excavation of a — 

fort was begun by Mr. H. Fairhurst. The oval top of the stack, 45 by 25 ft., — 
is girt by a stone-faced rampart, that has been much despoiled. A rectangular ~ 
house, 25 ft. long and 124 ft. wide has been built against the rampart opposite ~ 
the entrance. A modern door-knob, two coins of Elizabeth, fragments of jet — 
armlets, crucibles and iron knives were found; the rabbits had destroyed any ~ 
stratification in the area so far excavated. 


CAITHNESS.—Latheron. Dr. A. O. Curle has examined at Ferse the largest ~ 
example of a type of structure, which is described in R.C.A.M. as a galleried ~ 
dwelling. It proved to consist of a series of oblong cattle shelters and associated ~ 
round dwellings, the whole complex resembling a cattle kraal. From the ~ 
nature of the building and the style of the pottery it appears that the structure — 
dates approximately from the period of the brochs. _The purpose of the ~ 
structures may have been to protect the cattle from wolves. : 


DUMFRIESSHIRE.—Birrens. For work recorded in 1936 and 1937 see ~ 
Bibliography under Birley, E., etc. 

—Carzield. Mr. E. B. Birley has definitely established the Roman ~ 
character of the fort four miles north of Dumfries. It appears to have been 
designed for a cohors equitata. ‘Though much destroyed, it has yielded some 
interesting relics, al! apparently of second century date. 

Tassicholm, near Beattock. Mr. J. Clarke has continued the 
examination of a sma!l Roman road fort, } acre in area. It had two phases © 
of Antonine date, but no earlier occupation. There were narrow timber ~ 
buildings down the long sides. . ro 


4 
East LotTutan.—Traprain Law. A portion of the rampart of the famous — 

hill-top fort, about to be destroyed by quarrying, was examined on behalf of — 
H.M.O.W. by Mr. S. Cruden. The rampart, the innermost on the east 
shoulder, proved to be built of stones and turfs, a method of construction not — 
hitherto reported on native sites in Scotland. Directly under the rampart the 
hearth of an older house was uncovered, in which lay a sherd of second century 
terra sigillata. Below this was a still earlier hearth associated with native x 
pottery alone. 


West Pinkerton, Broxburn. A short cist, excavated by Mr. 
R. B. K. Stevenson, contained remains of two middle= aged brachycranial © 
males. The bones of one skeleton had been picked up individually and laid 
carefully aside after skeletalization, to make room for the second, which lay — 
in a contracted position on its left side. Behind the shoulders stood an ‘AC™ 
beaker. 


FIFESHIRE.—Aberdour Castle. This structure has been placed under the 
guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 
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KINROSS-SH1IRE.— Loch Leven Castle. This structure has been placed 


_ under the guardianship of the Commissioners of H.M. Works. 


LANARKSHIRE.—Bothwellhaugh. Sections cut on the east, west and south 


sides for the Glasgow Archaeological Society showed that this Roman fort 


had been defended by a clay rampart and at least one ditch, and that it had 


-been occupied only in the Antonine period. 


——Cairngryfe, near Lanark. Prof. V. G. Childe has excavated an 
earthwork before its destruction by quarrying. It was a small oval dun with a 
stone rampart, faced on both sides, and an outer rampart faced externally with 
slabs on edge.’ Relics recorded by quarrymen include a terret, allied to 
Aberdeenshire forms, a thick jet annular pendant and a Roman object of bronze 
and iron. 

Castledykes. Excavations by the Glasgow Archaeological Society 
included the exploration of the northern defences and the northern gate of the 
Roman fort. ‘There was evidence to suggest that the outline of the fort was 
substantially the same in the Agricolan as in the Antonine period. 

Crawford... Prof. Childe has also excavated an earthwork on 
Castles Farm, opposite Crawford. It had a low wall of stones, not supple- 
mented by any substantial timbers, and a shallow discontinuous ditch, which 
is really a series of quarry pits to provide material for the rampart. No 
occupation layer was found; relics include coarse Iron Age pottery and a jet 
ring, but no Roman sherds. 


Mi IpLoTH1aN—Outerston Hill, near ‘Temple. A cinerary urn, upright in 
a pit under a slab, has been excavated by Mr. R. B. K. Stevenson. The urn, 
of overhanging rim type, contained the incinerated bones of an adult and a 
flint flake worked along both edges on the upper face. The pit contained, 
besides ashes from the pyre, fragments of another vessel decorated all over 
with incised lines which had been exposed to the flames of the pyre. 


- OrKNEY.—Calf of Eday. For work recorded in 1936 see Bibliography 
under Calder. 

Mainland. The Broch of Gurness, Aikerness. Under the 
direction of Mr. J. S. Richardson a complex of works flanking the approach to 
the broch has been exposed on the east. Intruded into the northern rampart 
was a slab-lined Viking grave; only the skull and two bones survived. ‘The 
grave goods comprised a lobster-shell, necklace, two saucer-shaped brooches, 
ornamented with bosses, interlacing work and zoomorphic designs with bits 
of woollen fabric adhering to them, an iron sickle and another iron implement 
aie a wooden sheath or handle. [H.M.O.W.] 

— Mainland. Brough of Birsay. Several additional long houses 
were cleared under the direction of Mr. J. S. Richardson, with Mr. W. 
Henderson as supervisor. ‘The floors of these had been partly dug into the 
sloping ground, so that the lower part of the walls at the upper end were formed 
of the clay, the free-standing portions being built of turfs, with but few stones. 
On the floor the remains of a wattle creel was found and: conserved for 
exhibition zm situ. ‘The relics include a graffito on bone representing the 
pennant of a Viking ship. [H.M.O.W.] 

—DMainland. Hatstone, near Kirkwall. A pillared earth house of 
oval form entered by a short descending stair was accidentally exposed. Under 
the direction of Mr. J. S. Richardson the construction was planned and its 
component parts removed for re-erection elsewhere. [H.M.O.W.] 

—Rousay, Kierfea Hill,.Sourin. A long-stalled cairn has been 
excavated’ by Mr. W. G. Grant. <A “baggy pot’’ with lugs, a type hitherto 
unrecorded in Orkney, was found with the usual Unstan pottery. 


PERTHSHIRE.—Meikleour. Mr. I. A. Richmond has excavated on the 
Black Hill a so-called twmulus, examined by Abercromby in 1902. It proved to 
be a Roman wooden signal tower, 14 ft. square, surrounded by a single ditch 
and a 12 ft. turf rampart. It is orientated to overlook two passages through the 
Cleaven Dyke, a linear earthwork, which crosses the tongue of land between 
Tay and Isla. This dyke was also examined. It consists of two flat-bottomed 
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ditches, 150 ft. apart. The upcast, with STppines from the berms, was used 
in a central mound, c. 35 ft. broad and 4 ft. high with turf kerbs. 


ROXBURGHSHIRE.—Bowmont Water. Mr. K. A. Steer has excavated - 


two homestead sites at the head of Bowmont Water. Much coarse pottery, a 


stone axe, saddle and beehive querns and a fourteenth century brooch were 


found. 


being the later. Iron Age pottery was found with the round huts. 


ZETLAND.—Sumburgh, Jarlshof. Operations have been continued under — 


—K elso Cleugh, near Kirkyetholm. Mr. C. E. Stevens has a 
excavated a native village of three circular huts and one square hut, the latter — 


the direction of Mr. J. S. Richardson and Miss Barbara Laidler. The con- : 


servation of the structures exposed the boundary wall with sheep-gate and the 


rest of the early hut, partially excavated by Prof. Childe in 1937; this hut turns— 7 


out to be oval in plan, but is much dilapidated. [H.M.O.W.] 
For some work recorded in 1937 see Bibliography under Childe. 


TRELAND 


ANTRIM.—Ballintoy. The “Druid Stone,’ a single-chambered grave, has 


been examined by Mr. J. M. Mogey. ‘The polygonal chamber was barren, 
but its orthostats showed signs of dressing and possibly ornamentation. 


Under the round cairn and within its circular kerb were found many worked 


flints, fragments of cremated bone and parts of six vessels of Neolithic ‘A’ 
character. 
Lyles Hill. No work was attempted in 1939. 


—Murlough Bay. Dr. E. E. Evans and Mr. H. Harvey have " 


examined a group of natural refuges in the boulder scree under the sea cliff. 
They contain much Jron Age pottery and iron slag. A fine polished stone axe 
was found. 

Portbraddan Cave. Mr. A. McL. May has completed his examin- 


ation of this raised beach cave, begun in 1935. ‘The occupation material is be 


described as Iron Age and is probably in part medieval. Evidence of mesolithic 
occupation is doubtful. 


ARMAGH.—Clontygora Townland. For work recorded in 1937 on the 
smaller cairn see Bibliography under Paterson and Davies. 


Corliss. Examination of a ring-fort and souterrain has yielded ~ 


medieval pottery. The rampart was reveted with timber. 


The Dorsey. Excavation has been continued under the special — 
excavation committee of the N. Ireland Ancient Monuments Council. <A 
village site, probably of the Bronze Age, was examined inside the enclosure, — 


and a wooden revetment of the main earthwork ditch was discovered. 


CrLareE.—Carran, Cahercommaun. For work recorded in 1934 see 
Bibliography under Hencken, H. O’N. 


Ennis Friary. ‘The west and tower windows were repaired by — 


the Office of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.132.Bg.] 


Dusiin.—Lugg, near Saggart. Mr. H. E. Kilbride-Jones has excavated 
a composite Iron Age site, apparently a disc-barrow. ‘Three different periods 
were revealed, the latest being the barrow itself, a low mound 40 feet diameter 
- covering two cremations (one with some Iron Age ware) and a fireplace where 
the cremations took place. A V-shaped ditch with a low outer wall surrounded 
the mound. On the N. there were two gaps in this wall, a cobbled way 
leading to one gap and an “‘avenue”’ of post-holes to the other, while outside 
the low wall on the E. was a number of post-holes extending through a semi- 
circle from N. to S. Outside these, on the berm, were yet more post-holes. 


Also on the berm to the N.E. and S.E. and at an average distance of 24 feet 


from the ditch surrounding the mound were two pairs of large post-holes— 
apparently of ‘“‘trilithons’—and, completing the points of an equilateral 


triangle with them, there was a single very large post-hole on the W. This 


was 2+ feet in diameter and 3 feet deep. 
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_ The berm was about 34 feet wide, whilst the outer bank and accompanying 
ditch measured about 150 feet in diameter. On the E. side of the berm was 
a settlement represented by the foundations of five huts with a large communal 
fireplace, in which was found the remains of an Iron Age vessel of the bucket 
type and of extraordinary dimensions. ‘The huts had been destroyed when 
the “‘trilithons’’ were set up. 

The floor of the mound was obviously prepared, being composed of pure 
clean subsoil, 14 feet thick. Below this were the remains of a cairn which had 
covered two ceremonial fireplaces and a multitude of post-holes of three 
standard types. Perhaps half of these were destroyed when the barrow ditch 
was cut and, although about 160 holes remain, very little can be made of their 
plan. They may be the remains of a sanctuary. A little Iron Age ware was 
associated with it. 

The sequence at Lugg seems to be: (a) sanctuary, (b) habitation site, 
and (c) disc-barrow. [O.S. Ref. I.111.F.8.] 


FERMANAGH.—Aghanaglack. For work recorded in 1938 see Bibliography 
under Davies. 
Round Island, Lower Lough Erne. A trial excavation, conducted 
by Mr. O. Davies, revealed two roughly-built stone houses and a few potsherds, 
which seem to be of the Iron Age. 


Gatway.—Aran Islands. General maintenance works were carried out 
by the Office of Public Works to most of the ecclesiastical buildings on Inish- 
more. The dry stone Clochan-a-carraige was also repaired. [O.S. Ref. I.113.] 

——Carrowbeg North. For work recorded in 1937 see Galway 
A. and H.S. Fourn., xviii, 121-40. 


Kerry.—Dunloe. The souterrain roofed with Ogham Stones was 
excavated, seven stones being set up close by together with the Ogham from 
Kilbonane Church (3 miles) by the Office of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.173.E.4.] 

———Kimego West. The excavation of a stone fort, known as 
Leachtnabuaile, with house foundations was begun by Mr. J. B. Foy, N.T., 
under Dr. S, P. O’Riorddin’s supervision. A circular house and one large 
rectangular house joined to it were cleared, while traces of two other houses, 
one of circular form, were found. The largest circular house has a central 
post-hole and therefore was not a clochdn. Two souterrains were found. 
Scanty finds indicate an Early Christian date. [O.S. Ref. 1.182.B.9.] 


KILDARE.—Halverstown. Three burials were found in pits in gravel 
bdnks, N. of the cist burial found in 1938 (7.R.S.A.L., Ixviii, 293-4), at a depth 
of 4 ft. below grass level. In one pit, close to a female skeleton, was a crouched 
burial of a male facing E., and with the third crouched burial, also facing E. 
and probably male, was a food vessel of possibly Early Bronze age date. [O.S. 
Ref. I.120.F.2.] 

Old Kilcullen. The church site adjoining the Round Tower 
was excavated by Mr. O hlIceadha in search of the remains of an elaborate 
Romanesque chancel arch extant about 100 years ago, but without. success. 


[O.S. Ref. I.120.E.2.] 


KILKENNY.—The following buildings were repaired by the Office of 
Public Works: 


Jerpoint Abbey, Thomastown. [O.S. Ref. 1.157.B.3.] 
St. Francis Friary, Kilkenny. [O.S. Ref. 1.147.C.1.] 

St. John’s Priory, part of claustral buildings, Kilkenny. 
Knocktopher Church and Tower. [O.S. Ref. 1.157.C.2.] 


LIMERICcK.—Limerick City, Kilrush (Oldchurch). This small early church 
Was repaired by the Office of Public Works. 
—King John’s Castle. Extensive repairs were done by the Office 
of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.143.C.8.] 
Lough Gur. During the fourth season’s work here under the 
direction of Dr. S. P. O’Riorddin the following sites were excavated:— 
(a) The large circle W. of the lake (“B” of Proc. R.J.A., 30, Windle), 
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consists of a stone circle, 150 ft. in diameter, built as an inner kerb aan a .. 
bank, 30 ft. in width. The bank, suspected to be an addition, proved to be an a 
original feature. The inner ground level, 2 ft. above that outside, has been ~ 
shown to be a deliberate filling of material brought in to cover the packing — 


stones at the base of the circle and give a level surface within it. Finds con- 
sisted mainly of pottery and flints. Three distinct wares: Neolithic ‘A’, beaker, 


and food vessels, were found. The finding of the first two classes in southern x 


Ireland is an important discovery, while the stratification gives evidence of the 
contemporaneity of all three classes. One beaker, which allowed of recon- 
See closely resembles Abercromby’s No. 12 (from Somerset, B.A.P. I, 
pl. V 3 

(6) Two houses of a group on Knockadoon, the peninsula in the lake, 
which proved to be Neolithic on the evidence of pottery found. One fine 
house measured 32 by 18 ft. internally and had numerous post-holes. 

(c) Another group of houses, on the E. side of the lake, dating probably 
from Early Christian times. One was very similar to some of the huts in North 
Wales, another of similar wall construction was rectangular, while others, of 
timber, were only evidenced by the post-holes. A series of fields enclosed by 
stone and earth banks was noted attached to the site, which was unfortified. 


[O.S. Ref. 1.154.B.2.] 


LONDONDERRY.—Ballydullaghan. Cornclery Cairn, a round _ kerb- 
enclosed cairn, was partly excavated by Mr. A. McL. May. No central burial 
seems to have been found, but one cist with inhumation and three cists with 
cremation, all accompanied by food-vessels, were discovered in the northern 
half of the cairn. Another cremation was found under the cairn. The inhumed 
skeleton has “‘Beaker’’ characteristics. 


St. Columb’s Chapel. Mr. W. S. Ferguson has excavated at 


this site and found two occupation sites of uncertain date below the existing 
ruined church. 

—Tamneyrankin. A long cairn here, 90 by 45 ft., encloses two 
megaliths, a horned gallery at the wider eastern end, and a segmented gallery 
set traversely at the west. Mr. I. J. Herring has excavated the latter, recovering 
fourteen vessels, a leaf-shaped arrowhead, and cremated bone. ‘The pottery 
is mainly Neolithic ‘A,’ but includes also cord- and maggot-ornamented bowls 
and a food-vessel of ususual design. 


Mayo.—Ballylahan Castle. Initial repairs to this thienthe -century ruin 
were carried out by the Office of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.75.A.8.] 

————Carrowjames, near Ballyglass. For work recorded in 1936 see 
Galway A. and H.S. Fourn., xviii, 157-67. 

—— ——Strade Abbey. The Office of Public Works did small repairs 
here, ae the fifteenth-century sculptured altar tomb front. [O.S. Ref. 
1.75.A.7. 

-_ Monacuan.—Clones. The Round Tower and ‘‘Abbey”’ were repaired 
by the Office of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. I.58.D.I.] 


OFFALY.—Ferbane. For excavations at Gallen Priory recorded in 1934 
and 1935 see Bibliography under Kendrick. 


SLtico.—Creevykeel. For work recorded in 1935 see Bibliography under 
Hencken, H. O’N. 


TIPPERARY.—Lorrha. Initial repairs, including the rebuilding of part of 


the W. gable, are in progress at the Dominican Friary, under the Office of 
Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.117.F.1.] 


TyYRONE.—Clogherny ‘Townland. For work recorded in 1937 see 
Bibliography under Davies. 

Island MacHugh. One section of the island has now been 
completely examined by Mr. O. Davies. Details of the first settlement were 
recovered, including many piles, a hone and very much cord-impressed pottery 
of proto-food vessel type, allied to Neolithic ‘B’ ware. This early ae also 
yielded a grain of wheat. 
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4 Se ohich, The Giant’s Grave. For work recorded in 1938 see 
a Faulioesapby under Davies. 


WaTERFORD.—Carriglong. Mr. T. G. E. Powell excavated the “‘Giant’s 
Grave,”’ a megalithic burial chamber, 17 ft. long within a circular kerbing and 
once covered by a mound of earth and stones. ‘Traces of a pre-erection fire 
on the site were found, and flint scrapers and cremated bone in the chamber, 
also small potsherds of types known from Breton, Channel and Scilly Islands 
finds. 1900 B.C. is suggested as approximate date. [O.S. Ref. I.179.A.3.] 
Harristown or Kilmacomb. Mrs. Christopher Hawkes excavated 
a megalithic chamber in a denuded cairn within a circle of standing stones and 
bounded by a second and later rough kerb of small slabs. Evidence of levelling 
and preparation of subsoil was found. In the chamber were cremated bones 
and an amulet pendant of stone (a miniature axe), holed for suspension, of a 
type familiar in France. Four cinerary vessels, secondary interments, were 
found in the cairn, three being cordoned urns of late Bronze Age date (perhaps 
1000 years later than the monument), the fourth (from outside the circle) 
being a ‘‘food vessel’”’ of middle Bronze Age. ‘Three deposits of cremated bones 
and a delicate tanged-and-barbed flint arrowhead, all of indeterminable date, 
were also found. [O.S. Ref. 1.179.A.6.] 


WIcCKLOW.—Ballyknockan. An earthen ring, a ditch and low bank 
enclosing an area of 70 ft. diameter, was excavated by Prof. R. A. S. Macalister 
in advance of the flooding of this area by the new Liffey Development lake. 
One iron object (a goad?) and some post-holes were found, but no traces of 
habitation. ‘The enclosure appears to have been no more than a cattle-pen. 
—Burgage. ‘The exhumation of the burial ground at this place, 
the site of an early Christian settlement and a small Anglo-Norman town, 
was carried out in advance of the flooding of the area. Finds included a cross- 
inscribed slab, while a curious circular structure with paved floor (an oven ?) 
was revealed at a depth of 7 ft. [O.S. Ref. I.120.D.6.] 

———Castletimon. The Ogham Stone was set up by the Office of 
Public Works. [O.S. Ref. 1.130.F.7.] 

Kindlestown. ‘The remains of the castle were repaired by the 


Office of Public Works. [O.S. Ref. I.121.D.7.] 
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bi SUCCESSIVE HOUSES AT FONTHILL. 
By i1-Conu i. FE. CHETILB. 


Of the several houses which have, from time to time, borne the name 
of Fonthill, the earliest known is that of Sir John Mervyn. It was 
probably his ancestral home, for five earlier generations of Mervyns had 
been “‘ of Fountell’”’ (Rutter, Delineations of Fonthill ; Sir W. R. Drake, 
Notes of the family ot Mervyn of Pertwood) ; but he was the first Mervyn 
who was Lord of the Manor. The Fonthill property of Witham 
Charterhouse had been sold to two speculators in June, 1542 (Letters 
and Papers, Hen. VIIT, XVII, 443), and four days later the purchasers 
sold it to Sir Thomas Arundell of Lanherne (J. P. Yeatman, History of 
the House of Arundell, 273). Sir Thomas, Lord of the Manor, was 
executed for treason in 1552, and in 1553 Sir John Mervyn bought the 
Manor (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. VI, V, 166). His house is depicted—perhaps 
as altered in the early seventeenth century—in a painting described by 
Rutter and now at Fonthill House. It had large windows, divided by 
mullions and transoms, and its fronts ‘‘ terminated in gabels’’. It 
formed three sides of a quadrangle, which was completed by a screen 
or cloister of one storey. Beyond the screen was an enclosed forecourt, 
intersected by a canal which ran parallel to the entrance front and was 
crossed by a bridge. The further exit from the forecourt was through 
a two-storied barbican of an early Tudor type, with four turrets; and 
it led into a ‘‘ circumvallation ’’, or large irregular compound, in which 
were ‘‘ detached offices ’’, gardens, and fishponds. On the right of the 
house was a lower wing, and on the left a pleasance, containing a small 
lake with an island. Wooded hills rose behind. The picture suggests 
a late sixteenth century house built behind the older barbican. 

The Fonthill estates passed from Sir John Mervyn in 1566 to his son 
Sir James, who died in 1611. Sir James’s daughter Lucy married 
George Touchet, Lord Audley, afterwards created Earl of Castlehaven : 
and their daughter Christian married Sir Henry Mervyn of Durford, a 
remote cousin. Sir James, intending ‘‘ to continewe my chiefe house 
of ffountell . . . in my name and bloud of Mervyn, so longe as yt 
shall please Almighty God ’’, settled the property on Sir Henry and his 
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heirs; but Sir Henry sold it to his brother-in-law Mervyn Touchet, 
second Earl of Castlehaven (Drake, op. cit.). 

The second Earl of Castlehaven left a name at which the world grew 
pale. His house was searched for arms in December, 1625, in the 
general ‘“‘ strict course with Papists ’’, but soon after this event he re- 
nounced Catholicism at Salisbury Assizes (H. Foley, English Province, 
III, 521—2), and the years that remained to him were full of evil omen. 
The first time he brought ‘‘ his [second] lady to [Fonthill] house, part 
of the house was set on fire, and mr. Smith (probably Father William 
Smith, S.J., of Wardour) was sent to, for an Agnus Det to quench it” 
(Dodd, Church History, III, 167). He was executed, for unnatural vice, 
in 1631; his estates were forfeited, and Fonthill Gifford was bought by 
Sir Francis Cottington, afterwards Lord Cottington. It is not known 
whether the house that he took over was Sir John Mervyn’s mansion 
(Fonthill I) or another. 

Cottington (twice Ambassador at Madrid, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Master of the Court of Wards) was by 1631 a very wealthy man, 
and he rebuilt, or remodelled, the house that he had purchased. He 
built a stone stable, then unrivalled except at Petworth and Burley. on- 
the-Hill, and a very fine kitchen ; he made a dry wall of square white 
stone, three miles long, round his park; he had ‘‘ the finest Hawking- 
place in England, and wonderful store of Partridge ’’, and he lived “‘ like 
a great Don of Spain ’’ (Strafford Papers, I1, 114—8). The lodge and 
arch at Fonthill Bishop and the gate opposite the ‘‘ Beckford Arms ”’ 
were built for him, and a doubtful tradition, mentioned by Rutter, 
ascribes them and the new house to Inigo Jones. This house (Fonthill 
II) was a little north of Mervyn’s, and similar in plan; but it faced in 
the opposite direction, down the valley, where the Nadder was now 
embanked to form a lake. It was in ‘‘ the Italian style ’, and it had 
no basement (Rutter, op. cit.). 

James Touchet, third Earl of Castlehaven, was restored in blood and 
regained the forfeited English barony of Audley in 1633, and in 1640 
he petitioned the Crown for restoration to the manor of Fonthill. His 
cause was heard in the House of Lords, and dismissed in June, 1641 
(Lords’ Journals, IV, 107, 279). But hard on this happy result troubles 
began and accumulated for Lord Cottington. The Civil War broke out 
in August, 1642, and at first he lay quiet at Fonthill, suffering from 
stone and gout. On the following Christmas Eve he wrote to Lord 
Pembroke, saying that Sir Edward Hungerford threatened to bring his 
troopers into Fonthill House unless Cottington paid him £1,000 <“‘ to 
redeem that Vexation ”’ and asking Lord Pembroke to bring the matter 
to the notice of the House of Lords. The letter was read to the House 
on the 29th December, and the Speaker wrote to Hungerford and told 
him to desist, and the House would ask Cottington how much he was 
prepared to contribute to the Parliamentary cause (Lords’ Jonrnals, V, 
517—18; Hist. MSS. Cn., V. 62). Early in May, 1643, Wardour Castle, 
four miles away, was taken by Parliamentary forces, and a garrison put 
in it under Edmund Ludlow; and, as Ludlow wrote (Memoirs, Edn. 
1894, I, 51), the ‘‘ earl of Marlborough with some horse possessed him- 
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self of a house in our neighbourhood called Fount Hill, with a design 
to block us up; but [Hungerford] sent a party of horse who fell upon 
him there, and obliged him to quit it’’. About the end of 1643 it was 
the headquarters of Lord Arundell of Wardour in his operations against 
his family seat (G. N. Godwin, The Civil War in Hampshire, 393—4). 

Cottington now declared for the King, and in the autumn of 1645 his 
whole estate was sequestrated (Cal. Cttee. for Advance of Money, II, 
578). In July, 1646, he went abroad. In October, 1648, the House of 
Lords resolved that he should be ‘‘ excepted from Pardon in the First 
Branch of the Proposition concerning Delinquents” (Lords’ Journals, 
X, 559). On the 15th August, 1649, lands to the value of £2,000 out 
of his and Lord St. Albans’s estates (including the manors of Fonthill or 
Nether Fonthill, Fonthill Gifford, Fonthill Charterhouse and Fonthill 
Delawarre) were settled by Parliament on John Bradshaw, the regicide ; 
and by an Act of 1651 (c. 10) it was ordered that Cottington’s estates 
should be sold for treason (Index Society II, lb). By his will, dated the 
22nd March, 16538, Bradshaw left his Wiltshire estates to his brother 
Henry (Earwaker, East Cheshire, 11, 73—7) ; and he died in November, 
1659. 

Meanwhile Cottington, who died at Valladolid, a Catholic, in 1652, 
had left his property to his nephew Francis (II) Cottington; and on 
Bradshaw’s death Francis II, ‘‘tho a Papist and an ideot’’, seized 
Fonthill and held it by force until his possession was secured by the 
Restoration (Ludlow, II, 256; Mark Noble, Lives of the English 
Regicides, 64-—5). 

Fonthill II remained in the hands of the Cottingtons for eighty years 
more. Francis II died in 1665, his elder son, Francis III, in 1666, and 
his second son, Charles, a Catholic (N. Luttrell, Relation, IV, 98), 
in 1697; all three were buried at Fonthill Gifford (Sir R. C. Hoare, 
Modern Wiltshire, V, 21 sqq.). Charles’s son, Francis IV, was created 
in 1716, by the Old Pretender, ‘‘ Baron Cottington of Fonthill Gifford ”’, 
with special remainder to his brother John, and died at West Wycombe 
in 1728 (Complete Peerage (1913), III, 463 ; Hist. MSS. Cn. Stuart, I) ; 
his name appears in a return of Roman Catholics made in 1715 and 1718 
(George Oliver, Catholic Religion in the Western Counties, 173—4). He 
and two others in Fonthill Gifford refused to take the oaths to King 
George in 1715, and his estate was returned at £195 4s. 8d. a year 
(Wilts. Arch. Mag., xvi, 337—8). He was succeeded by his son, 
Francis V, who sold the property about 1740 to William Beckford, a 
descendant of the Mervyns. 

William Beckford I, the son of a wealthy planter in Jamaica, was 
born in 1709. He was sent to England, to Westminster School, at the 
age of fourteen. He became an active Whig politician, Member of 
Parliament for the City of London from 1747 to his death in June 1770, 
Lord Mayor in 1762 and 1770 ; and he earned the gratitude of the City 
and a statue in the Guildhall by his unrehearsed rebuke of George III 
himself on the 23rd May, 1770. He was, as Cyrus Redding puts it 
(Memoirs of William Beckford 1, 20—1), ‘‘a planter, member of parlia- 


ment, magistrate, and alderman ; yet he was a man of excellent taste, 
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a country gentleman, and somewhat dissipated ’’. It is curious, in view 
of his son’s career, that his property at Fonthill included “ Fonthill 
Charterhouse ’’, an estate of 124 acres which, with the advowson 
(Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, XVII, 443), had once belonged to 
the Charterhouse of Witham in Somerset ; that he also acquired the 
Wyndham property at Witham, and demolished the remains of the 
monastery ; and that he began a great house at Witham which his son 
pulled down (Collinson, History of Somerset, II, 2833—5; Proceedings of 
the Som. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1893, 1919). 

The wealth that Alderman Beckford derived from Jamaica was 
lavished on Fonthill. The Cottington house, Fonthill II, was so much 
“improved ’’ as to become a new mansion (Fonthill III). It is 
described by Dr. Pocock in July, 1754 (Camden Society, 1889, p. 47), as 

‘‘ fronted in the Italian taste ; to the west it is in two half Hs, one 
to the South-east, and the other the grand front to the East, on one 
side of which there is a large wing of stable offices. The house is 
finished within at much expence, and there are many modern 
paintings all over it as well as on the cielings, and a handsome 
library ; but what is most curious is a very fine large organ in the 
hall, which plays thirty tunes without a hand, and cost about 
£1,500. Beyond the park, and opposite to the grand front, Mr. 
Beckford has built a Church, on the plan of Covent garden, which 
is a good termination of the prospect. There is a large lawn that 
way, and plantations to the west, an open temple on the side of 
the hill, and an open rotundo is building higher up the hill. To 
the east is a broad serpentine river, with a very handsom bridge 
of free stone built over it of three arches, with a stone baluster. 
To the north is a grand gateway near the village [of Fonthill 
Bishop], from which there is a gravel walk to the grand front about 
a furlong in length’’. The whole scene is illustrated in two paint- 
ings now at Fonthill House, one of which was reproduced by Hoare. 
The former church had stood a little north of the old house; it was 
demolished by Beckford and the memorials of the Mervyns and the 
Cottingtons buried, according to rumour (Hoare). The new church 
was built in 1748 half a mile south of the house. 

In February, 1755, the greater part of Fonthill III (Hoare’s ‘ Font- 
hill redivivus’’) was burnt down. The owner was unmoved. ‘“‘ He 
says (Horace Walpole to Richard Bentley, 23rd Feb., 1755) ‘Oh! I 
have an odd fifty thousand pounds ina drawer : I will buildit up again : 
it won’t be above a thousand pounds a piece difference to my thirty 
children’’”’. The damage was said to be a matter of £30,000, of which 
£6,000 was covered by insurance (Gentleman's Magazine, quoted bv 
Hoare); not only the organ, but also Hogarth’s ‘‘ Harlot’s Progress ”’ 
had been destroyed (Britton, Beauties of Wiltshire, I, 210, 237). 

The house was promptly rebuilt. Thenew plan (Fonthill lV, Hoare’s 
‘“ Fonthill splendens ’’) was that of a main block linked to two detached 
wings or “ pavilions ” by circular colonnades (Rutter, op. cit., 106—7). 
It is illustrated ina print at Fonthill House and in Vitruvius Britannicus, 
Vol. IV, where it is stated to have been ‘‘ covered with copper”. Sir 
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Reginald Blomfield (Short History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England, 224) conjecturally ascribes it to James Paine, but it was not 
claimed by Paine in print. It consisted ‘‘of four stories in the centre, 
and wings of two stories each, connected by corridors of the fine 
freestone found upon the estate. There was a bold portico entrance 
upon a rustic basement, having two flights of steps to the entrance 
door. The hall’’—from which the author of Vathek said that he 
sketched the Hall of Eblis—‘‘ was one of the largest in the King- 
dom, eighty-five feet long by thirty-eight broad, vaulted, and sup- 
ported by, strong stone: piers..,../:°. , The apartments, were 
: numerous and well-proportioned ’’, and full of costly and admirable 
works of art (Redding, op. cit., I, 274 sqq.; see also The Topographer, 
IV, 237). The state bed was lent to Wilton House for a royal visit in 
1778 (Hist. MSS. Cn. IX, Il, 380). But William Gilpin (Observations 
on the Western Parts of England, 117) wrote: ‘‘ What is wanting in 
taste, is made up in finery. Never house was so bedecked with all the 
pride of upholstery ”’. 

The grounds of Fonthill IV were laid out and embellished on the 
same scale. The pattern is lost, overlaid with the designs of subsequent 
owners; but there remains on Stop Beacon the outline of the Alder- 
man’s half-built tower, triangular, with circular turrets at the angles, 
recalling the original Longford Castle, but planned to rival ‘‘ Alfred’s 
Tower ’’, on the next ridge to the north-west. 

In these surroundings, at the end of September, 1760 (J. W. Oliver, 
Life of Wilham Beckford, 3), the Alderman’s only legitimate son, 
William Thomas, the author of Vathek, was born; and at his new 
classical church overlooking the house the Lord Mayor was buried on 
the 30th June, 1770. He left a daughter by his first wife, a son by his 
second, and a number of older illegitimate children (Redding, op. cit., 
I, 60—1, II, 299; Town and Country Magazine, II). 

The life of William Beckford II was written by Cyrus Redding in 
1859, by Lewis Melville in 1910, and by J. W. Oliverin 1932. His boy- 
hood was passed at Fonthill or Wimpole Street, with the guidance of 
a tutor and the friendship and encouragement of Lord Chatham and 
Lord Camden, his father’s political allies. The Whig society of London 
and Wiltshire was at home at Fonthill, and his entry into politics, if 
he wished it, was assured. His restless imagination drove him at a 
tangent. From 1779 to 1796 he spent more of his time abroad than in 
England. The splendid celebrations of his majority in August, 1781, 
his marriage in May, 1783, his wife’s death in Switzerland in May, 1786, 
and the writing of Vathek were the publicly known events of his life 
during these years; the entanglement with Mrs. Peter Beckford and 
the Powderham scandal were its background. But his second imagin- 
ative achievement had been begotten. In 1791 he had asked James 
Wyatt for help in architectural schemes at Fonthill, and Wyatt had 
built a fishing-seat by the lake (A. Dale, James Wyatt, 76, 124) ; in 
1796 Beckford returned to the house, and began the active preparation 
of plans for Fonthill V. 

The house in which he was born lay, like the three earlier houses, on 
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the flat ground south of the Fonthill Bishop lodge and west of the lake. 
The site was liable to fogs; a public road ran between the house and 
the lake; the only drainage was into the lake. The staircases were 
dark, and he lived chiefly on the ground floor (The Topographer, IV, 
237). Tired of this splendid but insanitary home, and bitten with the 
new delight in Gothic ruins, he planned at first an artificial ruin with a 
suite of habitable rooms. He chose a site on the slope of Hinckley 
Hill, half a mile south-west of the house, on the further side of the road 
from Fonthill Gifford to Hindon. Two years earlier, vexed by the 
irruption of a pack of hounds, he had built seven miles of wall, twelve 
feet high and crowned with iron spikes, round 1,900 of his 4,900 acres 
(Redding, op. cit., IJ, 226); and behind this barrier he and Wyatt 
schemed and built on a scale that grew vaster year by year. In letters 
of November, 1796, and February, 1797, he wrote that work was pro- 
ceeding fast on ‘a little pleasure building in the shape of an Abbey ”, 
which was to have a tower 145 feet high. The flower garden had been 
begun, and a million trees had been planted in twelve months. The 
great drive was to be made more than thirty miles long. Beckford 
had bought 1,700 acres cheaply, to add to the woods (cp. Farington 
Diary, I, 251). The first design of the Abbey was provisional ; the 
construction was of wood and cement, and the tower fell down twice. 
Wyatt was lazy and full of excuses (Farington Diary, II, 217). But 
money and determination won through. Five hundred workmen were 
put on in 1800, and a new village (‘‘ Castle-town ’’, possibly the present 
Newtown) was erected to house them. They worked day and night, in 
preparation for Lord Nelson’s visit in December, 1800; and J. M. W. 
Turner had been commissioned to paint the unfiinished scene (Farington 
Diary, I, 289, 307; Burlington Magazine, April, 1916). 

Lord Nelson came, with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, Benjamin 
West, PR OA.. “Peter Pindar’, and’ others. “They “weres lodged im 
Fonthill House, but the great theatrical entertainment to which Lady 
Hamilton contributed was held in the Abbey. Beckford paraded the 
Fonthill Volunteers, ‘‘ raised, clothed and armed at his own expense ” 
(Redding, op. cit., II, 104) to repel the French invader, but condemned 
by the Navy to purely ceremonial duties. 

Next year, Beckford decided to make the Abbey hishome. He pulled 
down part of Fonthill House, selling the contents by auction and using 
the material to extend and strengthen the Abbey. He had just lost 
revenues of £30,000 a year from Jamaica. In July, 1801, he moved 
house, and installed his two daughters (hitherto left with his mother at 
Hampstead) at Berwick Lodge (perhaps the present Beckford Lodge), 
in the park. For about three years from February, 1802, he called a 
halt in building. 

From 1805 to 1808 the building of the Abbey was resumed, and in 
1812 a provisional east transept was added. Thedemolition of Fonthill 
IV, too, was resumed. The Marquess of Douglas, later Beckford’s son- 
in-law, interceded for ‘“‘poor Fonthill . . . my old and favourite 
abode ’’, but Beckford replied that he could not afford £1,500 a year in 
taxes on ‘‘a good common House in an uncommonly bad situation ”’. 
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The remaining contents and the material were sold by auction (Faring- 
ton Diary, 1V, 197). A few of the doors are at Lower Lawn Cottage. 
One wing, or “ pavilion ”’, was left, to be incorporated later in Fonthill 
VI and VII and demolished in 1921. 

The Abbey, in its brief magnificence, was a great conception partly 
realised. The design is attributed by Rutter and Britton to the owner, 
the defects to the architect. It was awkwardly patched. But its 
tower rose 276 feet, and was visible from four miles east of Salisbury. 
The vista from St. Michael’s gallery to the oratory at the north end 
was 300 feet long; the transepts were 270 feet across; the central 
octagon, under the tower, was 128 feet high ; and this great and not 
ungraceful landmark, in a riot of Gothic styles, enclosed magnificent 
halls and galleries. Its stained glass was designed by Academicians 
(Burlington Magazine, April, 1916). It was lavishly furnished, and 
devoted largely to the commemoration of those (including all the Barons 
who witnessed Magna Carta) from whom Beckford was descended. It 
is amply described by James Storer (1812), John Britton (1823) and 
John Rutter (1823). As a dwelling-house it was grotesquely incon- 
venient, and the remaining “‘ pavilion ’”’ of Fonthill [LV had to be used 
for visitors’ bedrooms ; but it cost about £250,000 (Favington Diary, 
IV, 242; W. Gregory, The Beckford Family, 43). 

The Abbey was set in woods, through which Beckford’s avenues and 
winding paths led to smaller architectural or horticultural features. 
The very beautiful Bitham Lake supplied water to the Abbey, and set 
off the ‘‘ American plantations’’. The ‘‘ Old Park ’’, now outside the 
enclosing walls, had in 1823 ‘‘in many parts a wild and uncultivated 
character “ (Rutter; op. cit., 92° sqq.), or-an aspect of ‘‘abruptness, 
roughness, and deformity ”’ (Britton, [//ustvations of Fonthill Abbey, 26). 

From 1801 to 1822 Beckford lived at the Abbey, except for occasional 
tours on the Continent. Heis said to have demoralised Fonthill and 
Hindon by his liberality (J. C. Loudon in Gardeners’ Magazine, Sept., 
1835). His neighbours avoided him (Farington Diary, IV, 33); his 
visitors were few and selected, and it is suggested that he refused an 
invitation to George IV (Redding, op. cit., II, 334). An air of mystery 
enveloped the place. At last, in 1821, a dwindling income forced 
Beckford to decide to leave it. Next year he advertised the contents 
for sale by auction, and the opportunity of seeing the Abbey excited 
intense and widespread interest. Among the journalists who expressed 
the sated public curiosity, William Hazlitt wrote (London Magazine, 
November, 1822): ‘‘ It is, in a word, a desert of magnificence, a glitter- 

ing waste of laborious idleness, a cathedral turned into a toy-shop, 

an immense Museum of all that is most curious and costly, and, at 

the same time, most worthless in the productions of art and nature ”’. 

But John Farquhar, late contractor for gunpowder to the Honourable 

East India Company, bought the Abbey and the estate privately for 

£330,000, and Beckford retired to Lansdowne Houseat Bath. Farquhar 

soon afterwards bought 3,000 acres of adjoining property (Rutter, op. 
cit., 105). 

Farquhar’s occupation of Fonthill was short and eventful. He built 
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a cloth-mill at the lower end of Fonthill Lake, and gave it to his nephew, 
George Mortimer. In 1823 he disposed of the contents of the Abbey 
by a sale at auction which lasted 37 days, and lived on in the vacant 
and meaningless halls for two years. He made plans for improving the 
grounds, and for turning the “‘ pavilion ”’’ into ‘‘.an elegant Inn ”’ (Neale, 
Views of Seats, 2nd ser., I). But the Abbey curtseyed to him, as 
Beckford put it. The tower had been criticised as insecure (in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1821, II, 495—6) before Beckford left, and on 
the 21st December, 1825, it crashed down. In the next few months 
Farquhar disposed of the property. George Mortimer took 1,200 acres 
surrounding the “pavilion’’. John Benett of Pyt House, M.P. for 
Wiltshire, gave £130,000 for the Abbey (as a quarry) and 525 acres of 
enclosed grounds, with 2,450 acres in Fonthill Gifford and Tisbury. 
Earl Grosvenor bought the parish of Berwick St. Leonard for £45,000. 
Mr. King, of Chilmark, bought 1,400 acres. Of the Abbey itself there 
remained, and still exists, the King Edward III Gallery, in the north 
wing. Of the lesser buildings with which William Beckford II em- 
bellished the estate, there remain the dovecote at Lower Lawn; the 
tunnel under the terraces ; the tunnel under the ‘‘ Beckford Arms ’’— 
Fonthill Bishop road, the excavated ‘‘ Hermitage ”’ just south of it, the 
small ruin with a spiral staircase over the Hermitage ; and the grottoes 
on the east side of Fonthill Lake, constructed in Alderman Beckford’s 
quarry (Redding, op.czt., 11, 830—1, 97), and once floored with mosaic. The 
grottoes were the work of a specialist, Josiah Lane of Tisbury (J. C. 
Loudon in Gardeners’ Magazine, Oct., 1836). 

There was now no Fonthill House, and the ground was clear for the 
succeeding homes of George Mortimer and Alfred Morrison on the old 
site, of the Marquess of Westminster near the Abbey site, and of Hugh 
Morrison on Little Ridge. : 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THE MUSCI FOUND IN SOUTH- 
WEST WILTSHIRE, ESPECIALLY ROUND _DONHEAD 
ST. MARY. 


By T. F. G. W. Dunston, B.A., and CApPTaIn A. E. A. DUNSTON. 
qT: 


The period over which the following notes have been made extends 
from 1922 to 1923, 1935, 1938, 1939, 1940 and 1941. 


The area over which the observations have been made is all within 
the County of Wilts and consists of all land within the following 
boundaries .— 

Starting from the Wiltshire—Dorsetshire boundary at Shaftesbury 
follow the boundary to Ashmore, Berwick St. John, White Sheet, 
Donhead St. Andrew and follow the old coach road on the top of the 
Downs to Salisbury, thence by the Salisbury—Devizes road to the 
crossing of that road and the Taunton—London road, and by the latter 
to Winterbourne Stoke, Deptford, Wylye, the Fonthills, Hindon, East 
Knoyle, Sedgehill, Semley, and back to Shaftesbury. 

We have been most fortunate in having the assistance of two 
eminent bryologists, Mr. W. R. Sherrin, A.L.S., and Mr. A. Thompson, 
who have determined all the species in this list. Mr. C. P. Hurst, F.L.S., 
so well known for his Natural History records of North Wilts, has 
written the description of the mosses and Mr. A. Thompson those of the 
Sphagna. We also take the opportunity of expressing our gratitude to 
Mr. J. B. Duncan for suggestions about the form of these notes. 

It would be difficult adequately to express our gratitude to all these 
gentlemen for their ready and unstinted co-operation. 

The arrangement of the mosses is according to the standard work, 
The Students’ Hand Book of British Mosses, by H. N. Dixon, M.A., 
F.L.S., and G. H. Jameson, M.A., III Edition (Eastbourne, W. Sumfield, 
Station Street, 1924), and of the Sphagna according to An Illustrated 
Hand Book of the British Sphagna (after Warnstorf), by W. R. Sherrin, 
A.L.S. (London, Messrs. Taylor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, 
1927). With these text books the study of bryology may be made a 
most interesting branch of botanical research, and its study is greatly 
simplified. Bryological experts, too, are available for the determina- 
tion of plants which are sent by serious collectors. The mosses of 
Wiltshire have been almost neglected. But for J. Saunders’ Noies on 
some S. Wilts Mosses, printed in the Salisbury Field Club, Trans. J, 
88 and 89; and C. P. Hurst’s East Wiltshive Mosses, Journal of Botany, 
January and September, 1916, liv, 17—24, 262—274; W.A.M., xxxix, 
449—464 ; xl, 23]—249; xli, 46—52, few if any records there are 
available except the general records “‘ V.C. 8’ (South Wilts) and ‘‘ V.C. 
9” (North Wilts) in the Moss Census List, which of course give no 
specific localities. 

In the following lists an asterisk (*) before the name denotes that it 
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has been found in fruit, and (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8) after the name denotes 
that it is a new record for South Wilts (V.C. 8), and accepted as such 
by the British Bryological Society. 


*Catharinea undulata, Web. & Mohr. A common moss in woods and 
on heaths with lingulate undulate leaves which are sharply spinose for 
the greater part of their extent. The brown capsule is cylindric and is 
strongly arcuate with a curved subulate lid almost as long as itself. 
Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew ; Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary, etc. 


*C. undulata, Web. & Mohr., var. minor, Web. & Mohr. (Sp. Nov. 
V.C.8). A variety of C. undulata which has ashort stem and leaves ; the 
capsule also is shorter and is on a shorter pedicel. Near Gutch Bog, 
Donhead St. Andrew, in considerable quantity. Coombe Valley, Don- 
head St. Mary. 


*Polytrichum nanum, Neck. The leaves are from an erect sheathing 
base and have a lingulate or ovate-lanceolate limb which is bluntly 
toothed at the margin. The seta is thin and flexuose and the small 
capsule is almost spherical in shape. A frequent species on banks and 
heaths though not so common as P. aloides, below. The fruit 
usually appears in the winter and the spring. Hart Hill, Donhead St. 
Mary, and Semley. Not infrequent. 


P. aloides, Hedw. Usually more elongated in all its parts than 
P. nanum, above. The leaves are longer, linear-lanceolate and 
sharply serrate from the base of the limb. The calyptra covers the 
entire capsule which is oblong-cylindrical in shape. A common moss 
on dry banks, heathy places, etc. Widely distributed throughout the 
district. 

P. juniperinum, Wild. A common moss of waste places and 
banks. The leaves are long and lanceolate with quite entire mar- 
gins and the nerve is excurrent in a red dentate arista which is strongly 
toothed at the back of the apex. The capsule has a large calyptra and 
a bright red shining seta with deep red lid. Donhead St. Andrew, 
Donhead St. Mary, Ansty, Compton Chamberlayne, etc. 


P. formosum, Hedw. (=P. attenuatum, Menz., Braithw., Br. M.FI.). 
A pretty moss growing in dry woods; it is frequently confused with 
the marsh-loving P. commune, which has a shorter capsule. Common 
throughout the district especially under beech trees. At Burltons, 
Donhead St. Marv; Donhead St. Andrew; Semley, etc. 


*Cevatodon purpureus, Brid. An abundant plant on sandy and peaty 
soils. The lanceolate leaves have a spiny appearance, those at the 
apex of the stem being slightly twisted. This cosmopolitan moss fruits in 
the spring and then the shining purplish fruit stalks are very noticeable 
and give quite a character to the locality. The oblong inclined capsule 
has a conical lid and a distinct struma or swelling at the base. Com- 
mon throughout the district. Donhead St. Andrew; Donhead St. Mary, 
Sele ye cuce 

*Dicranella heteromalla, Schp. ( = Bryum heteromallum, Dill.). 


i 
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Occurring on banks in woods, this species often fruits freely, when the 
bright orange empty capsules are very conspicuous. One of the com- 
monest of British mosses and very variable in form. Very common 
throughout the district. 


*Dicranoweisia civvata, Lindb. A moss growing on thatch, on which 
it attains its highest development, and also on trees and sometimes on 
rocks ; it is also rather common on gate posts, and is generally abund- 
antly fertile. The capsule has a narrow red mouth which is a 
characteristic feature. Widely distributed throughout the district and 
common. : 


Campylopus fragilis, B. & S. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). A moss which has 
a wider nerve than its ally, C. pyviformis, and the lamina is contracted 
at the base. It grows in green or often yellowish patches and is a fre- 
quent species on turfy soil and rocks. The fruit which is rare appears 
in the spring, Widely distributed throughout the district. 


Dicranum scoparium, Hedw. A very common species in woods. 
The glossy yellowish-green leaves are almost always turned to one side 
and have usually serrate margins. The seta issolitary and reddish and 
the capsule is slightly drooping and arcuate-cylindrical. This is a 
species which is often gathered in woods when moss is required for 
decorative purposes. Common throughout the district. Donhead St. 
Andrew, Donhead St. Mary, Semley, etc. 


D. majus, Turn. A fine robust species growing in woods. The 
leaves are very long and are regularly falcate-secund. There are 
several setae from the same perichetium and the lid of the small arcuate 
capsule has a very long beak. Coombe, Donhead St. Mary, not un- 
common. 


Fissidens taxifolius, Hedw. The oblong-lingulate, distichous leaves 
are crowded and are apiculate, with a percurrent nerve. The red seta 
arises from the base of the stem and is flexuose and rather long; the 
lid of the capsule is longly rostrate and the peristome is large and 
bright red. A common species on clay which fruits in winter, though 
the fruiting in this district has not yet been proved. Coombe Valley, 
Donhead St. Mary, in large quantities. 


*Grimmia pulvinata, Smith (=Bryum pulvinatum, Linn.). A moss 
very common in lowland localities on rocks and walls, growing in small 
neat cushions and fruiting freely. The fruit stalk is curved like a 
swan’s neck and hence is said to be cygneous. The leaves are all hair- 
pointed and this gives the plant a very hoary appearance. On stone, 
very common throughout the district. 


Pottia truncatula, Lindb. A very common moss growing on bare soil 
in fallow fields and resembling a miniature aloe in appearance when in 
fruit. The leaves are arranged in five ranks and are oblong-spathulate 
in shape. The capsule is shortly oval and turbinate, and when empty 
is truncate, wide-mouthed and almost hemispherical; the calyptra 
is smooth and there is no peristome. Widely distributed throughout 
the district and common. 
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*Tortula muralis, Hedw. One of the commonest British mosses grow- 
ing in small dense hairy cushions on walls and stones. The patent ob- 
tuse leaves are hair-pointed, the leaf nerve running out into a long 
hyaline smooth hair fully half the length of the leaf. The capsule 
which is rostellate, is shortly and rather widely cylindrical. Very com- 
mon throughout the district. 


I’. vuralis, Ehrh. A very fine robust moss growing in loose, 
tall cushions, 1—3 inches high, bright green above, bright reddish- 
brown below. The squarrose-recurved leaves are longly oblong- 
elliptical or oblong-spathulate and are concave-carinate ; the nerve is 
excurrent ina long strongly spinulose arista. The seta is stout and 
reddish and the slightly curved capsule is narrowly cylindric and has a 
large lid. It is common on thatched roofs and walls, and the fruit is 
produced in early summer. Widely distributed throughout the district. 


LI. ruraliformis, Dixon (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). An abundant moss 
on sandy coasts, from which it seldom penetrates far inland. It is 
Closely allied to T. ruvalis which is common on thatch and walls. 
The lamina on each side of the nerve is hyaline at the apex and runs 
out into a hyaline dentate point, similar to that of Rhacomitrium and 
this gives the plant a very distinct appearance. This is one of the most 
interesting finds in the district ; a concrete and masonry floor of an 
Army hut dis-used since 1914—1919 at Compton Chamberlayne is 
covered with this striking moss. 


Barbula lurida, Lindb. A not uncommon species on rocks, most 
frequently calcareous, and on stumps. Growing in dense dull deep- 
green tufts; the concave ovate-lanceolate or deltoid-ovate leaves are 
quickly narrowed to an obtuse or slightly acute point. The fruit is 
found in winter and is very rare in Britain. Berry Wood, Donhead St. 
Mary. Not common. 


B. rubella, Lindb. A very common moss on walls and rocks. It 
occurs in large soft patches, bright or deep green above, below bright 
rusty red. This brick-red colour of the lower leaves is almost invariably 
present and is very characteristic, enabling the plant to be easily recog- 
nised. The leaves are narrowly linear-lanceolate with a short acute 
point. The fruitis very freely produced and has a long red seta and an 
erect cylindrical capsule. Farnham Common Wood, Wilts. 


B. rigidula, Mitt. A frequent species on rocks and walls. The 
small dense tufts or cushions, rarely 1-inch high, are dull or yellowish- 
green above, reddish-brown below. The leaves are rather crowded and 
resemble those of B. fallax but are rather shorter and are more narrowly 
acuminate into a straight almost linear point. 6b. vigidula, fruits 
in late sammer or autumn. Widely distributed but nowhere very 
common in the district. 


B. vinealis, Brid. A sub-species of B. cylindrica from which it 1s 
usually known without much difficulty by its straighter, shorter, more 
acute leaves. It is a frequent species but the fruit is rare. Coombe 
Valley, Donhead St. Mary, etc. 
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B. convoluta, Hedw., var. savdoa, B. & S. This rare variety is 
taller than the type and the leaves, especially those at the summit of 
the stem are longer and are undulate at the margins. Coombe Valley, 
Donhead St. Mary, near Windy Ridge. 

*B. unguiculata, Hedw. A very variable moss usually growing in 
small dense tufts or larger patches of a dull or yellowish-green. The 
leaves are lingulate or oblong-lanceolate, but never acuminate. They 
are obtuse and mucronate with the stout yellowish excurrent nerve 
and this forms a useful character in the identification of the plant which 
is very common on walls and bare ground. The peristome teeth of the 
capsule are twisted forming two complete turns of a spiral. Compton 
Chamberlayne, in fair quantities. 

Weisia viridula, Hedw. A common species on banks and sandy 
ground. The margin of the linear-lanceolate leaves is strongly involute 
and the mouth of the capsule is narrowed but not strongly contracted 
as in the closely allied W microstoma. The peristome teeth are often 
very imperfect and almost wanting. Coombe Valley, Donhead St. 
Mary. 

W. tenuis C.M. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). A-very short species growing 
in wide mats, bright green above and hardly two lines high. The 
leaves are ligulate and rounded, and obtuse at the apex with a rather 
strong nerve. The capsule is gymnostomous, small and red at the 
mouth. This uncommon plant is found on the inclined faces of sand- 
stones and calcareous rocks, and fruits in the summer and autumn. 
Compton Chamberlayne, growing together with Tortula ruraliformis, 
in one locality only. 

Trichostomum crispulum, Bruch., var. elatum, Schp. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 
8). A densely tufted moss about one inch high and deep or yellowish- 
green in colour. The crowded erecto-patent leaves are linear-lanceolate 
and are rather more than a line in length. They are incurved at the 
apex and form with the upturned point of the nerve, a more or less 
strongly cucullate or cymbiform tip. A not uncommon species growing 
on calcareous cliffs, walls and banks, especially near the sea, though as 
in this case it is known in several widely distant inland habitats. 
The rare var. elatum, has been found in the district ; the leaves are 
broader and more obtuse and cucullate at the apext han in the type. 
Compton Chamberlayne. 

Encalypta streptocarpa, Hedw. (=Leersia contorta, Lindb., Braithw., 
Br. M.F1.) (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). A not uncommon robust species which 
affects a calcareous substratum and grows on limestone banks and on 
the mortar of walls. It is very rare in fruit. The leaves are broad and 
obtuse. On walls, Chilmark and Tisbury. 

Zygodon virvidissimus, R. Brown. Growing in small bright pale 
green cushions. This species is common on trees, lesssoon rocks. The 
leaves are oblong-lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate and acuminate to an 
acute point. The seta is three—five lines long, and the capsule is small 
and pale yellowish-brown in colour. There is no peristome or rarely 
an extremely rudimentary one. This moss fruits in early summer but 
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is notcommonly fertile. In the woods round Chilmark Down sparingly. 
Compton Chamberlayne. 


*Ulota Bruchii, Hornsh. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). Resembling U. Drummond11 
this species has the leaves more curled when dry and the capsule is 
narrower and of a duller colour. It is a frequent species on trees. The 
fruit appears in late summer and early autumn. Donhead St. Mary, 
etc,, widely distributed. 

Orthotrichum leiocarpum, B. & S. The long lanceolate leaves taper 
to a somewhat acute apex. The immersed capsule is smooth, pale 
brown, and abruptly contracted at the base intoa very short seta. The 
quite smooth capsule in this species is very distinctive; it is a 
frequent species on trees. Donhead Hall Woods, Donhead St. Mary, 
Chilmark Down Woods, etc. 


*Funaria hygvometrica, Sibth. A common and well-known moss 
growing on bare soil on heaths and banks. The upper leaves are im- 
bricated into a bulbiform tuft. The long seta is strongly hygroscopic 
and twisted when dry, and the pyriform capsule is strongly incurved 
at the mouth which is deep red in colour. Chilmark Down Woods, in 
large quantities. 

Bartramia pomiformis, Hedw. A very pretty pale green moss, com- 
mon on sandy banks with very narrowly linear-subulate leaves and a 
spherical capsule about one line in diameter. Widely distributed but 
nowhere common in the district. 


*Bryum (Eubryum) capillare, Linn. A very abundant moss growing 
on walls, tree’trunks, roofs, etc. It fruits freely and has a long fruit- 
stalk and a large capsule about two lines long. When dry its leaves 
are twisted in a very characteristic spiral which is sometimes called by 
bryologists ‘‘ the Capillave twist”? and this makes it easily recognised 
even when barren. Widely distributed throughout the district and 
common. 


B. (Eubryum) atropurpureum, W. & M.(=B8. bicolor, Dicks., Braithw. 
Br.M.Fl.). A common plant growing on earth by roadsides, on 
waste ground, in old quarries, etc. etc. The capsule, which 1s produced 
in early summer, 1s deep purple-red in colour and is short and thick in 
outline. This mass lacks the characteristic crimson radicular gemmz 
of the closely allied B. erythrocarpum. Common in hedgerows through- 
out the district. 


Minium undulatum, Linn. A fine species occurring plentifully in 
woods ; the long leaves, rounded at the apex, are transversely crisped 
and undulate. The fruit is rare but when the brightly-coloured cap- 
sules are produced, the plant is a particularly beautiful one. Widely 
distributed throughout the district. 


*M.hornum, Linn. Another fine moss abundant 4n woods; the pale 
yellow’-capsules, -with narrow red: rims, - are - not.uncommon. It is 
dioicous and the antheridia surrounded by the spreading perigonial 
bracts are conspicuous in the spring. Common on trees and in the 
banks of woods throughout the district. 
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Cryphaea heteromalla, Mohr. This not uncommon moss on the trunks 
of trees has widely ovate, shortly acuminate leaves which have entire 
margins, the nerve is strong, three-quarter length of leaf. The im- 
mersed capsules on one side of the stem are usually produced in 
abundance and then the moss is recognised at a glance as it resembles 
no other of our pleurocarpous species. Wincombe, Donhead St. Mary; 
Donhead Cliff, Donhead St. Mary, and widely distributed throughout 
the district. 

Neckera complanata, Huebn. A yellowish-green species very common 
in hedgerows. The leaves are oblong-cultriform, usually rounded at 
the apex and shortly apiculate. The nerve is double, very short and 
faint or wanting. The capsule is oval and elliptic-oblong, and it has a 
yellowish seta four—five lines long. The fruit which appears in spring 
is; tare. Donhead St. Andrew, Donhead. Cliff, Donhead. St. Mary; 
Coombe Valley, Donhead St. Mary, etc. 

Homalia trichomanoides, B. & S. A common species on trunks of 
trees, and on rocks in shady situations, growing in large loose patches 
of a yellowish-green. The leaves are distichous and are depressed on 
each side of the stem. They are oblong-cultriform, rounded at the apex 
and shortly apiculate. The seta is deep red and the capsule dark red- 
dish-brown, and the species is usually fertile, the fruit being produced 
in early spring. Not uncommon throughout the district. 


Porotrichum alopecurum, Mitt. (=Hypnum alopecurum, Linn.). A 
robust moss of shady hedgebanks ; the stems are dendroid or tree-like, 
the lower leaves being widely triangular while the branch-leaves are 
elliptical and sharply toothed. All the leaves are strongly nerved. A 
very easily recognisable species. Common on downland throughout 
the district, especially at Chilmark Quarries and Wingreen, Donhead 
St. Mary. 

Anomodum viticulosum, Hook and Tayl. (=Hypnum viticulosum, 
Linn.). A rather large species growing in tufts on old walls and at the 
roots of trees. The leaves are above a line in length and are strongly 
nerved. Perhaps the most striking feature is the colour; when dry it 
is of a dark greenish tint, when moistened, however, it instantly 
becomes a very bright verdigris green. Common at Chilmark Quarries. 


Thuidium tamariscinum, B. &. S. (=T. tamariscifolium, Lindb., 
Braithw. Br. M.Fl.; =Hypnum tamariscinum, Hedw.) A large fern- 
like handsome moss, common in shady woods and growing in large 
mats. The stem leavesare broad and taper to a fine point; they are 
strongly nerved ; the branch leaves are very small and ovate-lanceolate. 
The stems and branches are densely covered with the small processes 
called paraphyllia. The large reddish-brown capsule is not often found ; 
it should be searched for in dampish woods. Specimens sent by R. C. C. 
Clay; Esq., M.D., from-his woodland at Fovant. Also found in Donhead 
St. Mary and Donhead St. Andrew. 

T. Philiberti, Limp. A calciphilous plant found on the chalk downs 
and on wet calcareous rocks on mountains. A moss closely allied to 
T. vecognitum but recognised at once by the long filiform point of the 
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stem-leaves. The fruit has not been. found in the British Isles. 
Coombe Valley, Donhead St. Mary, near the Shaftesbury end. 
*Pylaisia polyantha, B. & S. A rare species growing on the trunks 
of trees and stems of bushes, in hedgerows ; fruiting in the autumn and 
winter. The capsules are usually produced abundantly. The leaves are 
less than half a line long, narrowly ovate and rather rapidly contracted 
into a tapering acumen. ‘The hd of the small oblong capsule is conical, 
acute and short. In thickets round Chilmark Downs, not uncommon. 


*Camptothecium seviceum, Kindb. An abundant species growing en 
old walls and trees. The stem is creeping and is attached by little 
rootlets or radicles to the substratum. The leaves are gradually 
narrowed to a point and are deeply folded or plicate. The fruit is net 
infrequently produced in large quantities and the pale brown capsule is 
narrowed upwards and has a red lid. Widely distributed and common 
throughout the district. 


C. lutescens, B. & S. This moss, which is of a shining golden-green 
colour, is allied to C. seviceum, but differs in that it does not 
creep nor possess radicles. It is of a more upright habit and does not 
generally grow upon trees, while the leaves are larger and broader and 
not so adpressed to the stem when dry. It grows often on sand-dunes 
and among grass on chalk downs, and is not infrequent on calcareous 
soil, for which its preference is rather significant. Abundant on down- 
land throughout the district, especially at Chilmark Quarries. 


*Brachythecium rutabulum, B. & S. (=Hypnum rutabulum, Linn., 
Braithw., W. & M.FI.). One of the most abundant and widely spread 
of our mosses and also one of the most variable. The branches are 
curved and the leaves are divergent both in the dry and wet states. 
The large scoop-like leaves are more or less decurrent on the stem. The 
fruit is frequently produced and the large reddish-brown capsule has a 
rough fruit stalk. Abundant everywhere throughout the district. 


*B. velutinum, B. & S. A slender species growing in dense low silky 
tufts. The small lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate leaves taper toa narrow 
point and the fruit has a stromgly papillose seta and a turgidly oblong 
capsule with an acutely conical cap. A moss that is common in the eastern 
counties and much less so in the west and north. Donhead St. Mary, 
in quite large quantities locally and Donhead Chiff, Berry Wood, etc., 
but not widely distributed. 

*B. populeum, B. & S. The stem leaves of this moss are ovate-lance- 
olate and the branch leaves lanceolate and they all taper to a fine 
elongated acumen. A marked character of this species is the long and 
strong nerve reaching nearly to the apex of the leaf. It grows on 
sandy ground and walls. It is not an uncommon moss and is in some 
districts locally abundant. Chilmark Down Woods near the shooting 
lodge. ; 

B. purum, Dixon (=Hypnum purum, Linn., plur, auct). A very 
common pale green species growing among grass in meadows and woods 
and on downland. ‘The flattened stems and branches are tumid with 
the large crowded leaves which are wide at the apex and have a small 
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point or apiculus. The oblong capsule with smnooth fruit stalk is pro- 
duced in spring but is very rarely found. This moss is frequently used 
by Anglers for scouring worms. Very common on the Downs in both 
Donhead St. Andrew and Donhead St. Mary. Widely distributed. 

Eurhynchium piliferum, B. & S. The stem leaves*are widely ovate- 
oblong, concave and abruptly and longly hair-pointed. Itisa common 
moss and grows in woods and on grassy banks and is usually recognised 
at sight by the pale shining tips of the branches. The fruit which is 
produced in winter is extremely rare. Chilmark Down Woods. Not 
uncommon. 

*E. praelongum, Hobk. A very common moss in grassy places 
and | growing on tree. Stumps, and at ‘the base of trees. .Thére- is 
a great difference between the stem and branch leaves ; the former are 
widely cordate and are rather abruptly narrowed to a long acumen ; 
the latter are smaller, lanceolate, and very much narrower. The fruit, 
which is not uncommon, has a brown or greenish capsule spotted with 
black. Abundant throughout the district. 

E Swarizit, Hobk. A yellowish species most frequent in calcareous 
districts and often growing among short grass. It is allied to E. prae- 
longum, but the stem leaves and branch leaves are widely ovate 
and are sub-similar and the fruit is considerably rarer. Wingreen 
Downs, Donhead St. Mary, Farnham Common Wood, Wiltshire, and 
Compton Chamberlayne. 

E. pumilum, Schp. <A very slender, delicate, uncommon moss with 
filiform branches, growing on rocks in shady places in low soft tufts of 
a bright deep green: the very small ovate-lanceolate leaves are shortly 
acuminate, and are denticulate above. The rare fruits are produced 
in winter. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 


E. myosuroides, Schp. Growing in pale yellowish-green, rather 
robust tufts on rocks and on the stumps of trees; this frequent moss 
has cordate-ovate stem leaves and oblong-lanceolate branch leaves. 
The seta is rather short and the small curved capsule is orange-brown 
in colour. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. Not uncommon. 


E. myurum, Dixon. This moss occurs in large pale or yellowish 
green, rather rigid glossy patches on the trunks of trees, and more 
rarely on rocks or earth. The leaves are concave and widely ovate- 
oblong and their margin is plain or very slightly recurved at the base. 
The erect perichaetial bracts and capsules are characters which separate 
this species from the closely allied E. mysuroides. Coombe Valley, 
Donhead St. Mary. 


E. civcinatum, B. & S. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8) grows in bright green, 
smooth, dense tufts often becoming yellowish when old. It is a sub- 
dendroid species, the leaves of the secondary stems being minute and 
widely ovate while those of the branches at the summit are narrower 
and oblong-lanceolate. Thenerveisstrongand wide. This rare species 
occurs on rocks, principally calcareous, in the south of England, Wales 
and Ireland. The fruit has not been found in Britain. Farnham 
Common, Wiltshire. 
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E. striatum, B. & S. occurs in large masses of a glossy deep green or 
vellowish colour. The large leaves are cordate-triangular in shape and 
are usually much spreading, both when wet and dry; they are all 
sharply serrate with a rather strong nerve. A common moss in woods 
and hedgebanks, fruiting in late autumn. Farnham Common Wood, 
Wiltshire. 


*E. confertum, Milde. The low dense tufts of this very common 
species are bright green and the stems are prostrate and adhere to the 
sub-stratum by radicles. The ovate leaves are concave and shortly 
acuminate and in winter, the short brownish capsules with longly 
rostrate lids are often copiously produced. Berry Wood, Donhead 
St. Mary. 


Plagiothecium elegans, Sull. A moss frequent in mountainous districts, 
occurring in smooth silky patches of a pale shining green, the branches 
pointing one way. Bundles of fusiform offshoots in the axils of the 
leaves are usually produced. The very glossy leaves are distichous 
and frequently point downwards, and the fruit, which is rarely pro- 
duced, occurs in spring. . Very common throughout the district, 
especially on the Downs, both in Donhead St. Andrew and Donhead 
Sita) Mainys 


*P. denticulatum, B. & S.. A common woodland moss, growing 
on the “ground in, woods and at the foot of trees, sit 1s) oiwa 
shining pale green colour and the leaves and branches are complanate 
or flattened. The fruit stalkis long and the capsule is cylindrical and 
rather large. Widely distributed and common throughout the district. 


* Amblystegium serpens, B. & S. An abundant moss growing on the 
ground, on wood, and on stones, etc., of a dull or yellowish but not 
shining green. ‘The leaves are ovate-lanceolate or ovate-acuminate and 
small, about a quarter-line in length and taper to a fine acumen of very 
varying length. When fruiting in spring it is recognised at sight by 
the red setae tipped by the small white calyptras. Abundant through- 
out the district and widely distributed. 


*Hypnum (Drepanium) cupressiforme, Linn. Perhaps the commonest 
of all British mosses growing almost everywhere on walls, the trunks of 
trees, on earth, etc., etc., and a most variable species. The leaves are 
falcate or sickle-shaped and all are twisted to one side. The capsule is 
curved and has a short beak. There are many varieties of this species. 
Abundant everywhere in the district. 

*H. (Dvepanium) cupressiforme, Linn., var. vesupinatum, Schp. A 
frequent yellowish-green variety of H. cupressiforme with straight leaves 
and an erect and distinctly rostrate capsule. Widely distributed and 
found together with the type in most parts of the district. 

H. (Drepanium) cupressiforme, Linn., var. filiforme, Brid. grows 
on the trunks of trees in woods. It is extremely slender with long, 
straight, parallel, very slender, almost filiform branches and the leaves 
are very regulatly and neatly imbricated in two rows. Donhead St. 
Mary, Donhead Cliff in small quantities. 
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H. (Drepanium) molluscum, Hedw. A pretty species growing in soft, 
feathery tufts and generally indicating the presence of lime in the soil. 
The fruit has a dark purple seta and a small capsule. Widely distri- 
buted and common throughout the district, especially on the Downland 
in Donhead St. Mary, Donhead St. Andrew, Chilmark Downs, etc. 


H. (Calliergon) cuspidatum, Lindb. A very common species grow- 
ing in pale yellowish-green tufts among grass in wet places in 
meadows and on dampish ground generally. The tips of the stems are 
cuspidate or sharply pointed, whence the specific name. The elliptic- 
oblong leaves are generally nerveless and the fruit has a long seta and 
a large strongly curved capsule. Abundant throughout the district and 
widely distributed. 

H. (Calliergon) Schrebert, Willd. A common woodland moss with 
bright red stems growing in large glossy tufts of pale yellowish-green. 
The leaves are about one line in length, widely oval-oblong or elliptic, 
very concave and rounded and obtuse at the apex. The seta is deep 
red and the capsule sub-cylindric and arcuate, and the fruit which is 
very rare in Britain is produced in the autumn. Widely distributed 
and not uncommon. 

Hylocomium splendens, B. & S. A handsome, robust, feathery moss 
with a crimson stem which is thickly covered with the green, bunched 
processes called paraphylha. The ovate leaves possess spinulose papille 
at the back and are plicate or folded at the base. It is a common 
species growing in heathy places and on moors. . .The fruit, which 
is sparingly produced, is found in spring. Donhead: St. Mary ; 
Donhead St. Andrew, etc. Common in woods. 


H. loreum, B. & S. A robust moss with stems 4—10 inches long, 
growing on the ground and in woods. Usually sub-alpine. The glossy 
tufts are large and soft and often greyish-green or yellowish in colour. 
The large leaves which are strongly and regularly plicate gradually taper 
from an ovate or broadly oblong base to a long, fine, linear-lanceolate, 
channelled, strongly recurved acumen. In the woods in Coombe Valley, 
Donhead St. Mary, in fair quantities. 

H. squarrosum, B. & S. One of our most abundant species growing 
on lawns and in grassy places generally, and forming dense pale green 
soft tufts. The leaves are sharply recurved and are drawn out into a 
long, channelled acumen or point and the nerve is short and double and 
barely reaches the leaf apex. The fruit, which is rare, has a long. seta 
and the capsule is short and swollen and is gibbous at the back. 
Abundant everywhere throughout the district. 

H. triquetrum, B. & S. A common moss growing in large, pale green 
mats in woods and shady places. The very large rigid leaves spread 
horizontally and are widely triangular in shape ; they taper upwards to 
a point and the upper half of the leaf is rough at the back with stout 
papille. The fruit, whichis uncommon, but was once seen at Chilmark, 
occurs in winter. The capsule has a long fruit stalk and is rather large 
and turgid. The softness and elasticity of this moss causes it to be 
often used for packing china and other: fragile articles; we have seen 
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sacks full of it by the side of the road on Wingreen Down, Donhead 
St. Mary, where it has been collected for this purpose. Widely dis- 
tributed in the district, Donhead St. Andrew, Donhead St. Mary, 
Berwick St. John, etc. 

Sphagnum amblyphyllum, Russ., var. mesosphyllum, Warnst (Sp. 
Nov. V.C. 8). A fairly common moss in many parts of Great Britain. 
It resembles forms of S. vecurvum, P. de Beauv., but can at once be 
distinguished from any of these by the blunt stem leaves, those of S. 
vecuvuum being sharply pointed. From S. fallax, Klinggr, smaller 
forms of which are rather like it, it is recognised by the shortness of 
the stem leaves (about one min), usually quite without fibrils. Those 
of S. fallax are longer than broad, and have fibrils in the apical half. 
It is a plant that thrives best perhaps in the shadier parts of bogs, e.g., 
among rushes, etc. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. Not common. 


S. squarvosun, Pers., var. subsquarrosum, Russ. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). 
A less common variety than var. spectabile, Russ. The commoner 
var. has all the branch leaves squarrose, that is they are bent 
backwards at right angles, in the middle. Var. Subsquarrosum has 
only some of the branch-leaves squarrose, the rest being merely recurved 
or nearly straight. Some forms of S. compactum, D.C., and S. teres, 
have leaves of this type, but are smaller species and so would 
not be mistaken for S. squarrosum. ‘The only species of Sphagnum 
that looks like it in the field is a form of S. cymbifolium, Ehrh., which 
is of a similar size, but a lens shows the hooded character of the leaf- 
apex at once. S.squarrosum often grows in wet places in woods, as 
well as in bogs. Gutch Bog, Donhead St. Andrew. 


S. inundatum, Russ. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). Very similar to S. 
auriculatum, Schp. It is generally of narrower outline and has smaller 
stem-leaves, 1:00 to 1:3 mm. in length, with fibrils only in the apex. 
The stem-leaves of S. auriculatum are longer and have fibrils from the 
apex to half-way down the leaf or even to the base. The stems of our 
plant are often darker in colour than those of S. auriculatum. Thetwo 
plants grow in similar situations in deep bogs, but S. znwndatum usually 
stands further out of the water. The specimens collected fit none of 
the varieties given in Sherrin’s Handbook. In quite large quantities 
and of typical growth in the three larger pools in the bog land in Berry 
Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 

S. auriculatum. Schp. (Sp. Nov. V.C. 8). Perhaps the commonest of 
the Subsecundum group of Sphagna, to which also S. inundatum, Russ. 
and S crassicladum, Warnst., belong. It occurs in many varieties and 
forms, but the gatherings so far have corresponded to none of the named 
varieties, and are typical. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 


S. crassicladum, Warnst., var. diversifolium, Warnst. Very similar 
to some growths of S. auriculatum, Schp., and scarcely distinguishable 
except by the useof the microscope. The branch leaves have numerous 
pores on the concave surface and few on the convex side, whereas in S. 
auriculatum the pores are, in almost or quite continuous rows at the 
edges of the hyaline cells on the-convex surface and much sparser on 
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the concave one. S. crassicladum grows immersed in water, or nearly 
so, in ditches or pools in bogs. Gutch Bog, Donhead St. Andrew. 

S. cymbifolium, Ehrh. One of the commonest of British Sphagna. 
It varies much in size and colour and resembles in appearance two or 
three others of the Cymbifolium group. The next commonest is S. 
papillosum, Lindb., which so far has not appeared in this district ; when 
magnified the cell walls of the branch-leaves of S. papillosum are usually 
seen to be papillose and the green cells in transverse section to be of 
quite different shape from those of S. cymbifolium. These two plants 
are not always distinguishable when growing. In quite large quantities 
at Gutch Common Bog, Donhead St. Andrew ; Berry Wood, Donhead 
St. Mary. 


Abbreviations of Names of Authors 


Aongstr.—Aongstron. Limpr.—Limpricht. 
B. & S.—Bruch & Schimper. Lindb.—S--O. Lindberg. 
Braith.—Braithwaite Linn —Linnaeus. 
Brid.—Bridel. Menz.—-Menzies. 

k. Brown.—R. Brown. Milde.—Milde. 
Bruch.—Brucher, Mitt.—Mitten 
C.M.—Carl Miiller. Mohr.—MoOhr. 

P. de Beauv.—Palisot de Beauv. Neck.—Necker. 
Dicks.—Dickson. Pers.—Persoon. 
Dixon—H. N. Dixon. Russ.—Russow. 
Ehrb.—Ehrenburg. Schp.—Schimper. 
Ehrt.—Ehrardt. Sibth.—Sibthorpe. 
Hedw.—Hedwig. Smith.—Smith. 
Hobk.—Hobkirk. Sull.—Sullivant. 
Hook. & Tayl.—Hooker & Taylor. Turn.—Turner 
Hornsh.—Hornschuch. Warnst.—Warnstor!. 


Huebn.—Huebner. Willd.—Willdenow. 
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NOTES ON SOME OF THe LICHENS FOUND IN SOUTH- 
WEST WILTSHIRE AND ESPECIALLY ROUND 
DONHEAD ST. MARY. 


By T.F.G.W. Dunston, B.A., and Captain A. E. A Dunston, with 
some notes and addenda (including all recorded specimens from 
Wiltshire) by W. Watson, D.Sc. (Lond.). 


The period over which the following notes have been made extends from 
1935 to 1937 and 1940 and 1941. During the first period only twelve 
lichens were recordcd which were determined by Mr. I. Mackenzie 
Lamb, of the British Museum. Other work prevented Mr. Lamb froin 
devoting any further time to the determination of the Wiltshire plants. 
All the later collections were determined by Dr..Walter Watson whose 
reputation as a lichenologist is well-known throughout the world. The 
twelve original finds have again been recorded by Dr. Watson. ‘To 
these two lichenologists we owe a very deep debt of gratitude, for 
without their help these notes would certainly not have been published. 

The area over which these observations have been made is all 
within the county of Wilts and consists of the lands within the follow- 
ing boundaries :—Starting from the Wilts-Dorset boundary at Shaftes- 
bury to Ashmore—Berwick St. John—White Street, Donhead St. 
Andrew—and following the old coach road on the top of the downs to 
Salisbury—thence by the Salisbury-Devizes road to Winterbourne 
Stoke—Deptford — Wylye—the Fonthills — Hindon—East Knoyle — 
Sedgehill—Semley, and back to Shaftesbuy. 

The arrangement mainly follows that of Watson’s classification of 
lichens (New Phytologist, xxviii., I and II, 1929). When the nomen- 
clature differs from that given in the British Museum Catalogues, 
reference is made to the name given in A. L. Smith, British Lichens, 
Part I (1918) and Part ITI (1926). 

The orders are arranged according to the characters of the apothecia 
in conjunction with other characters as follows :—Parmeliales, Cla- 
doniales, Ectolechiales, Peltigerales, Collemales, Graphidales, Coniocar- 
pales, and Pyrenocarpales. 

The families with simple spores are given first for the various orders. 
The fruticose and foliaceous genera of the different families have 
preference and most of the foliose and fruticose lichens of the district 
have been noted. In the crustaceous lichens much still remains to be 
done, especially in the small species which occur on stone. 

Wiltshire is a county which has hitherto been little worked in regard 
to the distribution of lichens, and many of the common lichens have 
not been recorded from either of the botanical vice-counties (7 and 8) 
into which it is divided ; North Wilts (7) being separated from South 
Wilts (8) by the Kennet and Avon Canal. 

Before the beginning of this century W. Joshua was almost the sole 
contributor. H. F. Parsons collected a few in the early part of this 
century and the collaboration of C. P. Hurst and R. Paulson added 
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many others. H. H. Knight has strayed over the Gloucestershire 
borders and W. Watson has similarly wandered from Somersetshire 
and added others. 

All those previously recorded from Wiltshire and not otherwise 
mentioned in the list are given in square brackets. The figures refer 
to the vice-county. 

In this list new records for South Wilts are shown by * being 
added to the record after the name. Amongst the 138 names in this 
list 84 are new records for V.-C. 8. 


Usnea flovida (L.) Web. The specimens seen belong to euflorida 
as defined in Motyka’s Usnea monograph. On branches of trees, very 
common throughout the .district: [7]... Var. -hivta (L.) Ach. The 
British species recorded under this name very rarely belong to the 
plant recorded as U. hirta (L.) Wigg. emend. Mot. in Motyka’s Usnea 
Monograph. Many Wiltshire specimens come under var. hirta as used 
in British lichenological works but none belong to Motyka’s segregate. 
As usual most of the plants come under U. comosa or its near allies. ['7j. 

All the following are new for Wiltshire :—U. comosa (Ach) Rohl. 
(=U. hirsutula Stirt. p.p.), 8*. Sub-species similis Mot., 8*. U. 
fulvoreagens (Ras.) Mot., 8*. U. distincta Mot., 8*. U. mollis Stirt. 
(=U. florida var. mollis Hue) 8*; all found in the grounds of 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, and U. distincta in large quantity on 
Gutch Common, Donhead St. Andrew. 

U. cervatina Ach. Farnham Common Wood. _ [7]. 

[U. dasypoga (Ach.), Nyl. (8);  U-~ articulata (L.) Hoff. (8); U. 
vubiginea (Mich.) Hepp. (7 and 8) ; U. extensa Wain. Bradley Wood, 8]. 

Evernia prunastrvi (L.) Ach. One of the commonest lichens in 
the district and found everywhere on trees. The sorediate form (f. 
sovedufera (Ach.) is the most frequent one. [7]. 

Parmelia perlata (Huds.) auct. plur. (=P. perlata Ach.in A. L. Smith’s 
Monograph. [7]. The Donhead specimens, as in most British ones, 
belonged to the segregate P. trichotera Hue, the medulla of which gives 
no rose coloration when a solution of caustic potash is followed by a 
bleaching powder solution. 

P. capevata Ach. A very common lichen throughout the district. 
A number of specimens collected were sorediate, and belong to the 
f sorvediosa Mill. and came from Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, 8*. [7]. 

P. exasperata (Ach.) DN., 8,. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

P. subaurifeva Nyl., 8*. Fairly widely distributed, Burltons, Donhead 
St. Mary ; Farnham Wood, Chilmark Down, etc. 

P. fuliginosa Nyl. Widely distributed throughout the district. [7]. 

Var. laetevivens (Flot.) Kichx.. Widely distributed, Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary ; Coombe, Farnham Wood [7]. 

Var. glabratula (Lamy.) Oliv, 8*. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

P. revoluta Filk., 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary; Alec’s Shade, 
Donhead St. Mary. 
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P saxatilis (L.) Ach. Another very common lichen throughout 
the district, and amongst the plants collected there were a number of 
plants of f. furfuracea Schaer. [7]. 

P. sulcata Tayl. On the bark of Ficus cavica, Burltons, Donhead 
Sty Mary. Til 

P. dubia. (Wulf.) Schaer. Burlton’s, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. [P. scortea 
Ach. (7and 8) ; P. acetabulum (Neck.) Dub. (7 and 8); P. prolixa (Ach.) 
Carr. (7); P.,delisev, Nyl. (7) and its-var. ssidiascens (Nyl_) Crom. 
(7) ; BP. conspersa Ach. (7) and P. omphalodes Ach. (7)]. 

Hypogymnia physodes (L.) Wats. (=Parmelia physodes Ach.). Very 
common everywhere; some of the plants belonged to the common f. 
labrosa Ach. 8*. 


Var. platyphylla (Ach.) Wats. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary; Farn- 
ham Common Wood. 
Ptatysma glaucum Nyl. (=Cetraria glauca Ach.), 8*. Farnham 


Common Wood. [7]. 
Var. fallax (Web.) Nyl., 8*. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 


[Cetraria aculeata (Schreb.) Fr. (7 and 8) and its var. hispida Cromb. 
(7) ; Squamaria muralis (Schreb.) Elenk (=Lecanora muralis Schaer. in 
A. L. Smith’s Monograph (7 and 8)]. 

Lecanova subfusca (L.) Ach. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

L. chlarona (Ach.) Nyl. In large quantities on the bark of Ficus 
cavica at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary [7]. 

L. rugosa (Pers.) Nyl.. On the bark of Fucus cavica at Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

L. campestris (Schaer.) Hue, 8*. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 

L. pallida (Sschreb.) Schaer, 8%. On the bark of “Ficus canicanar 
Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

L. carpinea Wain. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew, [7]. 

LE Tat Ga iekudss) Acie Farnham Common Wood ; Chilmark 
Downs, [7]. 

L. expallens (Pers.) Ach. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary ; Coombe. [7]. 

Var, lutescens (DC.) Nyl., 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

L. varia Ach, Burltons, Donhead St Mary; Farnham Common 
Wood. 

L, conizaea (Ach.) Nyl., 8*. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

L. symmictera Nyl. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

[L. allophana (Achb.). Rohl. (7); -L. galactina -Ach..(7 and 8) 7 & 
umbrina Mass (7); L. hagent Ach. (7 and 8); L. polytvopa Schaer. 
(7°and 8); /£. sulphuvea Ach: (7); E> symmicia, Ach. (i and)8) idee 
piniperda var. ochrostoma Keb. (7); L. effusa Ach. (7)]. 

Ochrolechia tartavea (L.) Mass (=Lecanorva tartavea Ach.) 8*. Young 
plants were found at Gutch Common, Donhead St. Andrew. 

[O. subtartavea Mass. (=O. andvogyna (Hoff.) Arn. (7); O. parella 
(L.) Arn. (7 and 8), and the f. tumidula (Pers.) Watson (7), and the var. 
Turnenri (Sm.) Arn. (7) ; Aspicilia gibbosa Krb. (8); A. calcavea (L.) Krb. 
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(7 and 8) and its var. contorta Hoff.) Mudd (7); Bratova lucida (Ach.) 
Fr. (7); B. quernea (Dicks,) Fr. (8); B. vividescens (Schrad.) Mann (7); 
5B. micrococca Krb. (7); B. cyclisca Mass (7)]. 

Lecidea parasema Ach. SBarker’s Hill, Donhead St. Andrew. 

[L. gontophila (Flk.) Schaer, (7) ; L. contigua (Hoff.) Th. Fr. (7 and 8) ; 
L. crustulata (Ach.) Krb. (7)]. 


Pertusania globulifera (Turn.) Nyl. Erichsen has segregated several 
other species from what has been considered as a single species, The 
Donhead plant falls under what he considers ought to retain the 
original name  SBurltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Pe varscoidea (Pers.) Malme, 8*..-(In A: L. Smith’s Monograph, .-P: 
discoidea is given as P. globulifera {. discoidea Cromb.). Alec’s Shade, 
Donhead St. Mary ; form minor, Erichs., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead 
St. Mary. [7]. 

P. velata (Turn.) Ach. . Donhead St. Mary. A specimen from Don- 
head Hall Woods agrees with this, at any rate as defined by British 
authors. 

P. amara (Ach.) Nyl. (=P. faginea Leight.). Abundant everywhere 
in the district, a rupestral form of this species was found at Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary, and also a corticicolous form with the thallus 
provided with scattered isidia, form isidiata Harm., 8*. [7]. 

P. peviusa (L.) Tuck.; Gutch, Donhead:St. Andrew. [7], 

P. leucostoma (Bernh.) Mass. 8*. The fertile Verrucae of this species 
are narrowed at the base as in P. pertusa, but the ascus usually 
contain four spores as in the following species (P. letoplaca). Its first 
record for the British Isles was in Watson, ‘‘ New, rare or critical 
lichens’, Jour. of Bot. vol. 55 (1917), 208, under the synonym of P. 
leioplaca form juglandis Hepp. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 

P. leioplaca (Ach.) Schaer. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. [7] 

P. Iutescens (Hoff.) Lamy, 8* Gutch Common, Donhead St. 
Andrew. [7]. 

P..wulfeni, DC. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

P. constricta Erichs., 8*, This is segregated from the preceding 
species (P. wulfeni1) because the summits of the fertile warts are 
smoother, less swollen around the ostiole which remains punctiform. 
It has been noticed previously from other localities, but this is the first 
published reference to a British specimen. Donhead St. Mary. 

P. henrici (Harm.) Erichs., 8*. This has been previously found in 
Somersetshire, but this is the first published British record. Donhead 
St. Mary. 

[Pertusaria multipuncta (Turn.) Nyl. (7).] 

Ramalina calicaris (L.) Fr. Common throughout the whole 
eistrict.- [7]. 

R. farinacea (L.) Ach: Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Form pendulina, Ach., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. 

R. fraxinea Ach. Not uncommon. Farnham Common Wood ; 
Chilmark Downs. [7]. 
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Var. calicariformis, Nyl. 8*. Farnham Common Wood. 

R. fastigiata (Pers.) Ach. Not uncommon. Burltons, Donhead St. 
Mary; Coombe. [7]. F. odontata Hue. 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

[feamalina pollinaria (West.) Ach. (7 and 8); R. breviuscula Ny). 
(erratic on Sarsen stone, 7); Solenopsora candicans (Dicks.) Zahl. 
\7); Lecania. dubiians (Nyl.) Av L. Sm.; £- sywngea (Ach.) Th. ir: 
(8) J. 

Biatorina griffithit (Sm.) Mass. Coombe, Donhead St. Mary. 

B prasina (Fr.), Sydow, 8*. Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

[Biatorina cyrtella Th. Fr. (7); B, synothea Krb. (7); B. lightfooti 
Mudd (7); B. arnoldi Kremp. (8); B. globulosa Krb. (7); Micrephiale 
diluta (Pers.) Zahl. (7) ]. 

Bacidia phacodes Krb., 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

B. atrogrisea (Del.) Ach, 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

[Bacidia luteola (Schrad.) Mudd (7); B. incompta (Borr.) Anzi; 
Bilimbia nitschkeana Lahm. (8); B. sabuletorum (Flk.) Ach. ; H@ma- 
fomma coccineum Krb. (8); Lecanactis abietina (Ach.) Krb. (7); 
Leloschistes flavicans (Swartz.) Norm. (8). ] 

Xanthoria parietina (L.) Th. Fr. Common throughout the district. [7] ; 
form cinerascens Leight., 8*. Donhead St.Mary. [7]. 

Var. aurveola (Ach.) Th. Fr., 8*. Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

X. polycarpa (Ehrh.) Oliv. Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Plocodium callopismum (Ach.) Mer., var. plicatum Leight. (=P. flaves- 
eens (Huds.) A. L.Smith). Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Callopisma citrinum (Hoff.) Mass. ; (Caloplaca citrina Th. Fr. =Placo- 
dium citvrinum Hepp.', 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

[Placodium callopismum (Ach.) Mer. (7 and 8); P. cerinum Hepp 
(7); P. rupesive B. and R. (7)], 

Candelariella vitellina (Ehrh.) Mill. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. 
Mary [7, where also the var. vanthostigma Elenk. has been collected]. 

[Anaptychia ciliaris (L.) Mass. (7 and 8) and its f. verycuosa Ach. (7) ; 
Pseudophyscia fusca (Huds.) Wats. =Physcia fusca A. L. Sm. (7 
and 8). | 

Physcia pulverulenta (Schreb.) Nyl. 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. 
Matyo 37a): 

[Physcia pulverulenta (Schreb.) Nyl., var. augustata (7) and var. 
venusta {. subvenusta (Nyl.) Oliv. {7).] 

P. aipolia (Ach.) Nyl. In large quantities on bark of Wisteria 
sinensis at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

P. hispida (Schreb)., Tuck. Many forms of this species have been 
noted including those placed by some authors as P. tenella (Scop.) 
Arn. [7] and P. ascendens (Fr.) Bitter. These may be considered as 
forms only and scarcely worthy of varietal status. All these were 
found at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

P. virella (Ach.) Lynge (=P. orbicularis) var. vivella D. T. and S. 
in A. L. Smith’s Monograph). Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 
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[| Physcia stellavis Nyl. (7 and 8); P. caesia (Hoff.) Nyl. (7), and P. 
trvibacia (Ach.) Nyl. (=P. évosa (Borr.) Leight. (7).] 

Rinodina exigua (Ach.) Gray, 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

[Rinodina sophodes (Ach.) Th. Fr. (7); R. demissa (Krb.) Arn. 
(7 and 8); R. confragosa (Ach.) Krb. (7) ; and R. voboris Ach. (7).] 

Diploicia canescens (Dicks.) Mass. (=Buellia canescens DN. Don- 
head St. Mary. [7]. 

Buellia myriocarpa (DC.) DN. Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. [7]. 

[Buellia spuria (Schaer.) Krb. (7); B. leptoclinoides (Nyl.) Stein. (7) ; 
B. disciformiss Mudd. (7); Rhizocarpum alboatrum (Hoff.) Th. Fr. 
(7); and jits var. epipolium .(Ach.)- A: L.: Smith (7 and 8); 
eeographicum —(L.).DC. (7);) R.- confervoides DC..(7 and 8); A. 
obscuratum Mass. (7). 

Diplochistes scruposus (L.) Norm., 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. bryophilus (Ehrh.) Mill. 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. parasiticus (Somm.) Zahl., 8*, is a variety which occurs over the 
squamules of Cladonia, and may be included under var. bryophilus as 
form dichenicola M. & Fr. Donhead St. Mary. 

Thelotvema lepadinum, Ach., 8* A rupestral form also occurs at 
Donhead St. Mary with the type. It is not var. scutelliforme Ach. 
which, according to A. L. Smith, is synonymous with var. rupestre 
Turn and Borr. Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Phlyctis agel@a (Ach.) Krb. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Cladonia sylvatica (Hoff,) Nyl. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

C. foliacea (Huds.) Wild, 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

C. cyathomorpha Wats, 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

C. pyxidata (L.) Hoff. Common throughout the district. [7]. 

Var. pucillum (Ach.) Fr., 8*._ On stones on a rockery at Burltons, 
Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. chlorophaa Flk. The plant examined from a stone on a 
rockery at Burltons, Donhead St. Mary, belonged in part to f. staphylea, 
Harm. and f. lepidophora Flk., 8*. Donhead St Mary. 

Var. floccida (Nyl.) Parrique, 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

C. fimbriata (L.) Fr., 8* This species is variously treated by 
different authors. New names have been applied to some of the plants, 
and many of the varieties have been elevated to specific rank. One of 
the forms noted from Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary, was f. prolifera 
(itetz)e.de Lesd., 8*.. [7]. 

Var. simplex Wain. (=C. major Zopf, p.p.), 8*. On stones in a 
rockery at Donhead St. Mary ; Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. chondroidea Wain, 8*. This variety differs from the type in 
having a yellowish coloration in the podetia after the application of 
caustic potash solution. Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. floccida B. de Lesd., 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. conista (Ach.) Nyl., 8*. Berry Wood, Donhead St. Mary 

Var. subulata (L.) Wain., 8*. The plants belonging to this section 
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are sometimes placed as var. cornuto-vadiata with subulata and radiata 
as forms, but subulata is the oldest name and therefore appears to have 
priority. Migula (Fl. Deutsch.) gets over the difficulty by giving var. 
cornuto-vadiata Coem, var. vadiata (Schreb.) Coem and var. subulata (L ) 
Wain. 

f, fibula Ach., 8*, is variously placed. It is given as sub-species 
fibula in A, L. Smith’s Monograph and as a form of var. nemoxyna 
(Ach.} Coem. by Wainio. Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. radiata (Schreb.) Coem, 8*.. Donhead St. Mary. 

C. ochrochlora Flk., 8*. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. 

f. phyllostvota Flk , 8*. Donhead St. Mary, 


Var. contocraea (Flk.), Oliv., 8*. Donhead St. Mary ; form cevatodes 
Flk,, 8°, is given by Sandstede as C. coniocraca var. cevatodes (Flk.) 
Sandst. Donhead St. Mary. 


C. pityvea Fr., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary; form crassius- 
cula Wain,, 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. [Form hololepis 
Cromb. (7).] 

C. lamarkit (Del.) Nyl., 8*, is doubtfully separable from C. pityvea 
and is included as a synonym in A, L. Smith’s Monograph. Alec’s 
Shade, Donhead St. Mary. 

C. vangiformis Hoff., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary ; 
Farnham Common Wood. 

Var. foliosa Wain,, 8*. Farnham Common Wood. 

C. caespiticia Flk., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

C. digitata (L.) Schaer,, 8*. Chilmark Downs; form bvachytes (Ach ) 
Nyl., 8*. Chilmark Downs. 

C. macilenta Hoff. Burltons, Donhead St. Mary [7]. . 

C. flabelliformis Wain. f. luxurians Harm., 8*. Donhead St. Mary. 

[Cladonia sylvatica (Hoff.) Hue., f. gvandis Cromb. (8), and f. 
portentosa Leight. (now placed under C. impexa Harm.) (8); C. pyxidata 
(L.) Hoff. f. lophyva (Ach.) (7); C. pityrea f. hololepis Cromb. (7); C. 
uncialis Web, (7); C. subcervicornis Wain. (7); C. furcata Schrad. (7 
and 8) and its var. corymbosa Nyl. (7 and 8); C. sqguamosa Hoff. (7) ; 
C. parasitica Hoff. (7); C. coccifera Wild. (7) ; C. floerkeana Wild., var. 
carcata Wain. (8) ; Baeomyces roseus Pers. (7). | 

Crocynia lanuginosa Hue, 8*. Many forms, some of doubtful value 
are given in Hue. ‘‘Monographia Crocyniarum’”’. The following have 
been noted from the district in Donhead St. Mary and are all new to 
the county: C. libricola B. de Lesd., 8*; C. rigidula. B. de Lesd., 8*; 
C. avvernica B. de Lesd., 8*; C. declivicola Hue, 8*; C. aeruginosa 
(Schaer.) Hue, 8*; C.libricola is. a common lichen in Farnham 
Common Wood and on Gutch Common, Donhead St. Andrew. 

[Lobaria pulmonaria {L.) Hoff. (7) and L. laetevivens (Leight,} 
Zales (7) 

Peltigera canina (L.) Wild. Not uncommon throughout the district. 
Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary; Farnham Common Wood. [7]. 
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Var. praetextata Lamy, 8*. The specimen collected was P. canina in 
thalline colour, tomentosity and veining, but the margins of the 
lobes were fringed with isidia or small squamules. Farnham Common 
Wood. 

P. rvufescens Hoff., 8*. Widely distributed throughout the district. 

Var. praetextata (Flk.) Nyl., 8*. On stones in a rockery at Burltons 
Donhead St. Mary. 

Var. lepidophora (Nyl.) Wain,, 8*. Donhead St Mary. 

P, spuria, DC., 8*. Not uncommon throughout the district. 

P. polydactyla Hoff., 8* Burltons, Donhead St. Mary. Alec’s Shade, 
Donhead St. Mary.  [7.] 

Var. hymenina Nyl., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St, Mary. 

[Placynthium nigrum (Huds.) Gray (7 and 8); Leptogium turgidum 
(Ach.) Cromb. (7); L. plicatile (Ach.) Th. Fr. (7); Collema furvum 
(Ach.) (7); C. pulposum (Bernh.) Ach.- (7); C. crisbum Ach. (7); C. 
cheileum Ach. (7); Synechoblastus polycarpus (Sch.) D.T. and S. (7); 
Arthonia vadiata (Pers.) Ach., var. swariziana (Ach.). Sydow. [7].] 

[Arthonia lurida var. spadicea (Leight.) Nyl. (7); A. didyma Krb, 
ieaeapranmata (Pers.)steud. (7) ;.A. radiata (Pers.) Ach. (7 and 8) ; 
Melaspilea proximella Nyl. (7); Opegrapha atra Pers. (7 and 8); O, 
betulina Sm. (7 and 8); O. varia Pers. (7 and 8), with its f. diaphora 
Ach. (7) and var. notha (Ach.) Fr. (7); O. herpetica Ach., O. vulgata 
Ach, (7 and 8); O. lyncea (Sm) Borr. (7); Enterographa crassa (Del.) 
Fr. (7 and 8).| 

Graphis elegans (Borr.) Ach. Widely distributed throughout the 
district. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary ; Farnham Common 
Wood. [7]; form parallela (Schaer.) Leight., 8*. Not uncommon. 
Aiec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary ; Farnham Common Wood. [7]; form 
stellata Leight., 8*. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. 

G. scripta, Ach. Alec’s Shade, Donhead St. Mary. [7]. 

Var. pulverulenta Ach., 8". Gutch, Donhead St. Andrew. 

[pheographis inusta Mill. (7 and 8), with its var. macularis A. L 
Sma); P. dendritica Mull. (7 and 8), and its f. obtusa A. L. Sm. 
(7); Graphina anguina Mill. (7); Chaenotheca chrysocephala (Ach.) 
Th. Fr. ; C. melanophea (Ach.) Zwack (7).] 

Calicium curtum Turn. and Borr. 8* Donhead St. Mary [7]. 

[Calicium hyperellum Ach. (7 and 8); C. sphaerocephalum Wahl. 
(7); Stenocybe septata (Leight.) Rehm. (7); Dermatocarpoa miniatuim 
(eyedthee Fr (8) 39D. lachneum (Ach:) A. L: Sm. (7); ‘Verrucarnia 
@thiobola Wahl. var. acrotella (Ach.) A. L. Sm. (7); V. viridula 
(Schrad.) Ach. (7 and 8); V. nigrescens Pers. (7 and 8); Thelidium 
immersum (Leight,) Mudd. (7); Acvocordia gemmatum (Ach.) Krb. 
(7 and 8); A. biformis (Borr.) Oliv. (7); Arthopyrenia fallax (Leigh.) 
Arn.; Leptorhaphis epidermidis (Ach.) Th. Fr. (7); Porvina leptalea (D, 
and M.) A. L. Sm. (7); Pyrenula nitida (Weig.) Ach. (7 and 8).] 
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WORMECLIFFE HOUSE, BOX. 
By BRIGADIER E. FELTON FALKNER, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


On the south-west slope of Kingsdown, with a view stretching far 
away over Bath to Mendip, lies a 15th century (or earlier) cottage at 
the side of the ancient Wormecliffe lane which connected the Box— 
Ashley road with Bathford. A few hundred yards below this lane is 
another, part of which still remains, which branched from Wormecliffe 
lane at Ashley and went direct to Bathford, south-east of the present 
railway and modern main road, joining Wormecliffe lane again N.E. of 
Bathford. The last half of this can still be traced across the fields. 
Tradition says these lanes were routes for pilgrims going to Glastonbury 
via Bath. Such is the siting of this cottage, an isolated yet command- 
ing position, with attractive stone entrance. 

The earliest authentic records known to the owners (Brigadier and Mrs. 
Felton Falkner) are Ing. P.M. Chancery Series II, Vol. 26 (73), 1511, 
from which it may be presumed that in 1478 when Philippa, daughter of 
John Croke, of Hazelbury, married William Floyer, her father made 
provision for her by a settlement of this and other property. It was 
then called Warnecliffe. See Manor of Hazelbury by G. Kidston. The 
next mention is in a volume of Wilishive Ing. P.M. for Charles TI, 
printed by the British Record Soc. for the Wilts Archeological Soc., 
page 91 :—“‘ On the death of Henry Longe a messuage called Worme- 
cliffe in Box and lands belonging there were held (by Henry Longe) of 
George Speake Esq., Lord of Box, etc.’’ (in Box Church registers it is 
spelt George Speke, Esq.). 

Again, in a manorial map of 1630, this messuage and land is clearly 
marked, as also are the lanes mentioned above.: In Box Church 
registers of 1646, it-is shown that a Richard Mansel lived at Wormeclitfe 
and that his son, wife and infant child all died in May of ‘‘ the sickness ’’, 
and are buried ‘‘ nigh unto the house’’ on account of infection. 

There is moreover a strong local tradition that before this old build- 
ing was a dwelling (1478—1511) it was used by pilgrim monks as acold 
harbour. Be this as it may, there have been discovered ample indica- 
tions that it may well have been so, and as this evidence was exposed 
by restoration a few words on what has been done, so far, must be 
mentioned, apart from extensive repairs. 

In 1935 Brigadier and Mrs. Felton Falkner struck with its antiquity, 
very derelict condition, and magnificent views, bought it with the 
intention of restoring it as much as possible to its original state and 
conception. It may be said at once that they purposely avoided spoil- 
ing it by aggrandisement, but from careful study by living in it during 
the more technical restoration work, modern woodwork, plaster and 
fireplaces were removed exposing some original walls, many beams, and 
two open fireplaces which had three superimposed on each, one early 
Victorian, one late, and one very modern with glazed pink tiles round it ! 

During all the extensive repair and restoration it was discovered 
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that at an early period the original building consisted only of one large 
room, floor to roof, and off this, separated by a screen, was a kitchen 
(now the hall) with a 10ft. x 5ft. x 3ft. open fireplace, with the back 
part of a bread oven, and over it two large oak beams. 

Above this room was another of similar size which now is a passage 
room. | 

At this end was (a part still remains) a high bank against the house 
from which entry was evidently made to this one first-floor room. 

Later, certainly late in the 15th century, some alterations were made. 
An extension of one room, ground and first floor, beyond the old kitchen, 
cutting away the bank referred to above to make room for it. Then the 
large room with the screen had a floor inserted to make upstairs accom- 
modation, and of course stairs were placed by the side of the screen, 
one panel of which remains, and a primitive Tudor fireplace with stone 
arch in place of the remainder of the screen. The masonry of this fire- 
place and its two flues is of later date than the wall of the house and 
yet it certainly is early work, probably 1478—1511 by Philippa. The 
arch is very plain rough stone, chamfered on the edge and finished near 
the floor with what looks like a ‘‘ garb’’, and on the right side of the 
arch is a recess, lined with’very old oak, 10in. x -10in. x 12in. with a 
little flue into the chimney for ventilation. 

The arch was so badly broken that very careful repair was necessary 
before all the stone and rubble which supported it and surrounded the 
modern fireplaces could be removed. 

Except for old beams generally, walls in the hall, fireplaces, stone 
floors, and interesting stone steps from the old kitchen (now hall) down 
into the large room (now drawing room) between the stairs and Tudor 
fireplace, the further uncovering of original work was prevented by the 
war. Nocellar was found though one may have existed for small ale 
under the old kitchen. 

In the garden there is an interesting little building about 8ft. x 8ft. 
inside, containing a tiny and rather rough and broken lancet window 
anda recess on the right side of it, about lft.. x. lft. ~This, like the 
house, was in a ruinous state and has been restored as it is, with. stone 
roof, and no endeavour has been made to alter it in any way as its 
original purpose is obscure, though some archeologists consider it was 
a monk’s cell or meditation chapel. 

All this has made an interesting hobby, in a small way, for the 
owners, who hope to continue the work later. 

The garden has been laid out very simply and rather severely in 
keeping with the house which naturally has been modernised by two 
bathrooms, three W.C’s, part central heating, main water and E.L. and 
the addition of a porch with stone roof made of old materials designed 
to act as a buttress to the north wall, and of course modern kitchen, 
etc. The roof was in-1935 corrugated iron! but this was replaced with 
tiles as it was considered a stone roof was too heavy for the original 
roof timbers 

With the exception of one upstairs ovolo transomed and mullioned 
window and a bay with eight lights with square mullions of oak on the 
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S.W. side of the hall, all windows are two lights, some ovolo and others 
with square mullions with a roll moulding on each edge, a few of 
which appear very primitive. All ground floor and gable windows have 
square labels. Several ground floor windows had bars and shutters, 
but were not glazed till modern times when they had wood frames in- 
serted, and now have leaded diamond-lights with iron frames. 

The house had to be underpinned and surrounded by pavé and with 
extensive land drainage the building now is remarkably dry. 

All this restoration work was planned and designed by the owners 
and ably carried out by a well-known local builder. 

On both north and south sides of the cottage foundations were dis- 
covered, but it is impossible yet to trace their origin or full plan. 

The well situated on the south side and originally surrounded by 
cobbles, much of which still exists in its original state, is 60ft. deep, 
with lttle or no water. Thisis probably due to the fact that the stream 
shown on the 1630 map no longer exists. 

This little dwelling, situated as it is among trees in about six acres of 
ground with lovely views, is truly a delightful little relic of the past, 
and amply proves that a small house is returning to its own again. 
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A PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION AT WESTBURY (WILTS) 
IN 1747, 


By B. HowarpD CUNNINGTON, F.S.A., ScorT. 


On June 29th, 1747, there was an election at Westbury for the return 
of two members to Parliament. The register of the poll taken that day 
numbered 62 voters and there were four candidates for the honour, 
viz.:—John Bance, Paul Methuen, Chauncy Townsend, and Mathew 
Michell. From the following account it will appear that the last two 
aspirants to Parliamentary honour complain to the House of Commons 
that the Presiding Officer, Mr. Richard Hillier, who was also Mayor of 
the town, had used undue influence to get Bance and Methuen returned. 
as members. 

In A History of the Boroughs of Great Britain that was published in 
1794 is the following description of Westbury regarding its political 
situation. | 

‘At the beginning of the 18th century the right of voting was in the 
hands of every tenant of any burgage tenement in fee, for lives, or 99 
years paying a burgage rent of four pence or two pence yearly, and 
being resident in the borough and not receiving alms. The burgage 
tenures were twenty four in number, and composed a long stone wall 
that afforded the only appearance of a constituent body that a stranger 
could discover, and the inhabitants of the village of Westbury had no 
more concern in the election of its representatives than those of 
Constantinople. The Proprietor was the Earl of Abingdon ” 

Our Society has received through the British Records Association a 
copy of the original Brief upon the petition to the House of Commons. 
by Townsend and Michell against the return of Bance and Methuen, of 
which the following is a summary. 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 
assembled. 

The Humble Petition of Chauncy Townsend Esq: and Mathew 
Michell Esq : 

Sheweth. 

That at the last Election of Burgesses to serve in this Parliament for 
the Borough of Westbury in the County of Wilts, your Petitioners Jona 
Bance Esq: and Paul Methuen Esq: stood Candidates. 

That at the said Election, Richard Hillier presided and exercised the 
Office of Mayor and Returning Officer of and for the said Borough and 
he being gained into the interest of the said Mr. Bance and Mr. Methuen 
proceeded during the Course of the said Election and Poll in a partial 
and in an arbitrary and illegal manner and did admit several Persons 
who had not any right of voting at the said Election to vote for the 
said Mr. Bance and Mr. Methuen and did many other things arbitrary 
and illegal during the exercise of such his Office as well before as after 
the said Poll. By means whereof and of divers corrupt and other 
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illegal acts practised and effected by the said Mr. Bance Mr. Methuen 
and Mr. Hillier on or by agents or others on behalf of Mr. Bance and 
Mr. Methuen They the said Mr. Bance and Mr. Methuen are returned 
Burgesses to represent the said Borough in this Parliament in prejudice 
to your Petitioners who (having each a Majority of legal votes at the 
said Election as well of the said Mr. Bance as of the said Mr. Methuen) 
ought to have been returned instead of them to represent the said 
Borough as Burgesses thereof in this Parliament. 

Wherefore your Petitioners most humbly Pray that the Honourable 
House will be pleased to take the Premises into Consideration and to 
give such Relief therein as to your Honours shall seem meet. 

And your Petitioners shall ever Pray etc, 
(Signed) Chauncy Townsend. Mathew Michell. 

Then follows a list of the voters who registered their votes at the 
election, viz., thirty-four for Bance and Methuen and twenty-seven for 
Townsend and Michell, and at the end is written, ‘“‘ This is a true copy 
of the Poll taken at Westbury in the County of Wilts the 29th day of 
June 1747 by me Richard Hillier, Mayor ’’. 

Following the names of eighteen voters tor Townsend and Michell is 
written ‘‘ Non resident and disallowed ”’. 

The Brief for the sitting members is then given in these words: 

‘Constitution. The Borough of Westbury is an ancient Boro: by 
prescription and has sent Members to Parliament time immemorial and 
is governed by a Mayor and Burgesses and the right of Election for 
Members to serve for that Borough was settled Ist June 1715 upon 
hearing the merits of a Petition upon an undue Election when the 
Right of voting for Quarter Burgesses was taken away, which resolution 
isas follows :—Resolved. That the Right of Election of Members to 
serve in Parliament for the Borough of Westbury in the County of 
Wilts is in every tenant of any Burgage Tenement in Fee, for Life, 
or 99 years determinable on lives or by Copy of Court Roll, paying a 
Burgage Rent of 4d. or 2d. Yearly being resident within the Borough 
and not receiving alms. By the Constitution and ancient Usage of this 
Borough every Owner of a Burgage Tenement has a Right to Vote for 
such his Burgage if Resident within the Borough although he does not 
actually live in such Burgage Tenement. The Burgage Rent of 4d. and 
2d. which every Tenant pays indiscriminately, is a rent due to the 
Mayor for the time being and collected by his Officer. 

The Election came on the 29th of June last, and Mr. Hillier the 
Mayor and Returning Officer, being an Attorney and a man of Business, 
well knew the bad consequences of any partial behaviour in him, and 
therefore used all the precaution in his power to prevent.any Riot or 
Disturbance whereby the Poll might be interrupted, and he took all 
possible care that every Voter should have free access to the Polling 
Place to tender his Vote, and as he was determined to do the strictest 
Justice when any Objection was made to a Vote, he considered those 
Objections with great deliberation, and did not take upon himself 
absolutely to reject the vote but put a Query against the name. So 
that the numbers upon the Poll may stand two different ways as here- 
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under described, Admitting every Voter’s Right was uncontested and 
liable to no Objection the numbers on the Poll stood thus, 
For Mr. Bance 35 
Mr. Methuen 34 
Mr. Townsend 27 
Mr. Michell 27 
But admitting the several Queries and Disailowances can be supported 
and thought proper, then the poll would stand thus 
For Mr. Bance 33 
Mr. Methuen 32 
Mr. Townsend 9 
Mr. Michell 9 
As the Standing Order of the House relating to the exchanging Lists 
of persons whose votes are to be objected to extends only to County 
Elections (tho: in some Instances Lists have been exchanged by agree- 
ment of the Parties to save time and expence) and as no Lists have 


_ been Exchanged, Itis thought necessary for Mr. Banceand Mr. Methuen, 


the Sitting Members to be prepared to give the plainest and best Proof 
they can, to support and establish every individual Vote, which will 


be done in the order as they stand upon the Poll ’’. 


The next nine pages of the Brief—the pages measure 20 inches long 
and 15 wide—are taken up with the names of the voters for the ‘‘ sitting 
Members’’ and their qualifications for the right of voting. Most of 
them are leases granted by the Earls of Abingdon and date from 1679 
to 1747 and at least two claims to vote are dated only a few days before 
the election. For example :— 

John Mason. A lease ofa barn, garden, and part of a tenement granted 
to John Clark by Montague, Earl of Abingdon, in February 1714. By 
1747 the property had been transferred no less than four times, the last 
holder being Sarah Bayly who assigned the lease to John Mason on 
June 15th only a fortnight before the election. 

The account goes on to say, ‘‘ It may be objected that this has no 
Vote having formerly been a barn, but the answer is, it is now and has 
been for sixty years past a dwelling house and paid a Burgage rent of 
4d.’’. 

On the question of Samuel Callaway’s right to vote, it was alleged 
that his father, James Callaway, was made drunk by Thomas Phips at 
Leigh and then made to sign a deed of transfer of the house to Paul 
Phips, but Callaway declared before his death that he never knew of 
his ever signing any deed of gift whatever. 

The number of voters on the poll for the petitioners was 27, nine of 
these were allowed by the Mayor as no objection was made to them at 
the Election and the remaining 18 were objected to and disallowed by 
the Mayor as having no Titles and not resident within the Borough, 

On. the question of Samuel Baly’s right to vote for the petitioners it 
was agreed that the house on which the claim to vote rested, had been 
assigned to him by the widow of Mr. William Baly, but it was objected 
to because some years previously Wm. Baly hanged himself and the 
Coroner’s Inquest brought him in ‘“‘ Felo de se’ and all his goods and 
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chattels were by law forfeited to the late Lord Abingdon as Lord of the 
Manor, so that this house belongs to Lord Abingdon and Mrs. Baly had 
no right to assign. 

Most of the objections to right to vote rest on the fact that the voters 
came into the Borough only a few days before the election with the 
express purpose of obtaining a title to vote though they did not actually 
live in the town. 

At the end of the Brief is the following :— 

It is to be observed, that when the last Resolution of the House to 
fix the Rights of Election for Westbury was made, Lord Abingdon had 
then 50 Burgage Tenements out of 61, and as they fell in he granted 
them to his servants, some in one place, and some in another, and as 
no residence was then necessary to establish a vote, His Lordship used 
to send them to Westbury a Day or two before the Election to give 
their Vote. Therefore to prevent such methods for the future, it was 
resolved that a residence was necessary and the meaning of that has 
always been looked upon to be, and construed necessary to prove an 
actual Residence, that a Man should actually reside with his family in 
the Borough at least 40 days before the Election, and not to come into 
the Borough only a week or a few days before the Election and lye in 
an empty house or Room purely to give a colour of Residence whereby 
to establish a Vote. 

The result of this Petition to Parliament is briefly summed up in the 
following extracts from The Commons Journal for 1747 :— | 
After hearing the Committee’s Report (occupying 84 double column 
pages of the Journal) the Commons by 109 to 27 unseated Bance and 

Methuen, declaring that Townsend and Michell were elected. 

The Journal shows that one vote was cast for ‘‘ Norreys Bertie Esq.”. 
Evidence was taken that certain voters were disqualified by having 
received ‘‘Smith’s Charity—that had been distributed in linen cloth 
sufficient for a shirt or shift; that the tenements in respect of which — 
votes were exercised were not all burgage tenements ; some not in 
tenure of the voters etc:’’ the usual assertion of undue influence: 
Bance is alleged to have offered £80 for a butcher’s vote, etc. In every 
case there are witnesses who swear for and against. The Borough is not 
a number of contiguous houses, but such houses as pay burgage rent, 
which are interspersed among other houses of the town. 

The indexes to the Journal show that the elections at Westbury were 
very frequently, if not always, disputed. 

NotE.—Westbury was incorporated by Royal Charter in the reign of 
King Edward Ist, witha Mayor, Recorder and twelve Capital Burgesses, _ 
and continued as a Corporation until the Municipal Corporation Act of 
1883, by which it was recommended to be abolished and it ceased to be © 
a Borough in 1886. The right of voting for Members of Parliament | 
was granted to the Borough by a Charter of King Henry 6th. The | 
Borough seal was given to the town by Mathew Ley in 1597. It was © 
oval in shape, made of silver with an ivory handle and bore the Arms 
of the town surrounded with the following: ‘“‘Mattheus Ley. Hoc 
Dedit. Ano. Dom. 1597”. Mr. Fred Finch, Clerk to the Westbury | 
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Urban District Council, informs me that the seal was in his possession 
as Clerk to the Council, but it was most unfortunately destroyed in a 
serious fire which occurred in his office in 1935. The Arms of the town 
are Quarterly Or and Azure a Cross Patonce, within a border charged 
with twenty lioncels rampant, all counterchanged. These Arms were 
registered in the Herald’s Office, London, in 1573. 
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SAXON BURIALS AT FOXHILL, WANBOROUGH, 1941. 
By Mrs. M. E. Cunnincton, Hon. F.S.A., Scor. 


In the late summer and autumn of 1941, workmen digging trenches 
at Foxhill in the parish of Wanborough, came across six or eight graves 
containing skeletons with relics of the pagan Saxon period. ‘The graves 
are said to have been about three yards apart, and some 2ft. deep, the 
skeletons lying at full length, as is usual at this period. 

At Foxhill the Roman road known as Ermine Street, crosses the 
Ridgeway, and from these cross roads the Ermine Street runs in a 
north-westerly direction towards Cricklade. The burials were found in 
a meadow on the western side of the road, i.e., left going towards 
Cricklade, some 7/10ths of a mile beyond the cross roads. There is 
what is described as a hollow or depression in the ground here, and the 
burials were found on its northern edge. 

Unfortunately nothing was known of these finds at the time, and it 
was only through the kindness of Miss Foster, of Aldbourne, and of our 
member, Major Ingpen, that the objects described below eventually 
reached the Society’s Museum at Devizes. 

OBJECTS FOUND. 

A pottery bowl ornamented with impressed lines and figures as 
indicated in Fig. 1. The ware is black on the outside with brownish 
patches, and brown on the inside; it is very thin, in places barely an 
eighth of an inch in thickness. It appears to be wheel-turned. There 
were slight bosses on the shoulder ; two remain, and one is shown in the 
sketch between the upright lines of the ornament ; it is probable that 
there were originally three or four at intervals round the vessel. There 
are corresponding depressions on the inside, and the bosses seem to have 
been made by pressure of a finger on the soft clay from the inside out- 
wards. Height 54, rim diameter, 3? inches. 

This bowl is of particular interest as it seems the only recorded 
instance of pottery being found with a Saxon burial in Wiltshire. 
Hoare says a ‘drinking cup’’ was found with Saxon remains at 
Shrewton Windmill, but unfortunately the ‘‘cup’’ was not preserved 
and nothing is known about it. (See W.A.M., vol. xlvi, pp. 169—170, 
June 1933). The only two pieces of pottery that may be Saxon in the 
Society’s Museum at Devizes were casual finds and not associated with 
any datable objects. (Catalogue, Part II, pp. 254—5.) 

Ornamental cast bronze plate with traces of gilding, probably a buckle 
plate, one inch square ; on each of the four corners on the under side 
are remains of rivets. The ornament is difficult to decipher and an en- 
larged illustration is shown in Fig. 2. 

Somewhat similar buckle plates are found not uncommonly in graves 
of the period, and seem to have been attached to leathern belts. 

Iron knife blade, 84 inches in length, 1 inch in width; the tang is the 
same width as the blade and shows two rivets for fastening the wooden 
handle ; traces of the wood remain on the iron rust. 


Fig. 2 (enlarged). 
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A naturally rounded piece of iron pyrites said to have been found 
with the skeleton, about 14 inches in diameter. 

Iron umbo or shield boss; diam. of lower rim 6, of plate at the top 
24, height 34 inches. On the lower rim are remains of four equi-distant 
rivets for attachment to the shield ; the two rivets remaining nearly 
complete are shown in Fig. 3. 

This form of boss is said to occur in the graves of men of this period 
in every part of England. (See Leeds, The Archeology of the Anglo- 
Saxon Settlements, pp. 64—5.) 

The objects described above are said to have been found with a 
skeleton all in the same grave. 

Objects found in other graves on the site include :—an iron sword 
blade of the usual Saxon type, length of blade 284, tang 4 inches. 

Fragments of two iron shield bosses of the same type as that described 
above. 

An iron spearhead with split socket, with remains of the wooden 
shaft still in the socket, length 8 inches. Small iron knife blade with 
tang, length 5 inches. 

None of the objects found suggests a woman’s grave, while the three 
shield bosses, sword and spearhead, are distinctively those of warriors. 
It is suggested, therefore, that these burials may well have been those 
of men slain in a fight. The shallowness of the graves also suggests 
haste. A body of Saxons advancing to the conquest of the country, 
southward along the Ermine Street, might well have been obliged to 
fight here, and subsequently buried their slain on the site. This latter 
is admittedly only a guess, but perhaps, not an improbable one. 


The Society is indebted to Mrs. Cunnington for the cost of the blocks 
illustrating these Notes. 
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CANON JACKSON’S COPY OF AUBREY’S WILTSHIRE 
COLLECTIONS. 
By ALBERT HOLLAENDER, Ph.D. 


The historian and archeologist concerned with historical topography 
meets, when consulting the published and unpublished writings and 
notes of John Aubrey, over and over again with the curious and 
amazing fact that “the father of British antiquaries’’ was the very 
type of man who is no man’s enemy but his own.!_ H. G. Aldis hits 
the nail on the head in stating that “ John Aubrey’s genial and dis- 
interested but erratic spirit did not lend itself to finished schemes, 
and it seems to have been his fate that his work should be incor- 
porated in that of others’’.2 This applies not only especially to his 
vast and only too valuable contributions to Anthony a Wood’s 
famous—and, perhaps, notorious—‘‘ Athenz Oxonienses ”’, information 
which was, in fact, merely the outcome of a strange and unhappy 
friendship, but far more to his own studies and observations. We 
know, there is only one book which Aubrey published himself, his 
friendly and bright ‘‘ Miscellanies ’’ (1696), and just this book reveals 
that susceptible side of his character which most probably called 
down upon him Wood’s epithets of ‘‘credulous’’ and ‘‘ magotie- 
headed’. Yet—besides being an entertaining volume of stories, it 
contains much current folklore as regards omens, ghosts, secondsight, 
and other supernatural beliefs. But his ‘‘ Perambulations of Surrey ’’, 
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Goddard, F.S.A., Devizes, to Mr. H.C. Brentnall, F.S.A., Marlborough, 
and Director Frank Stevens, F.S.A., O.B.E., Salisbury, for the amount 
of valuable information and advice they have given me through 
several months. I owe sincere thanks to the Chief Librarian of The 
John Rylands Library, Manchester, Dr. Henry Guppy, Ph.D., C.B.E., 
for the permission to make full use of the treasures under his charge. 
Tam very much obliged—last, but not least,—to Miss Mary Sparey, 
Codford, for all her kindness and hospitality. She also placed at my 
disposal an almost complete set of the W.A. Mag. Finally I have to 
thank the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Society which enabled me by 
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1 Cf. the excellent biographical sketch by Richard Garnett, in 
D.N.B., I, ed. 1908, 716 sqq. 

2 The Cambridge History of English Literature, edd. A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller, ix, 1912, 314 sq. 3 Aldis, l.c. 
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begun in 1673, was eventually included in the ‘‘ Natural History and 
Antiquities of Surrey’ which Richard Rawlinson published in 1719 and 
which is, substantially, Aubrey’s work. His ‘ Wiltshire Collections ’’ 
he turned over to Thomas Tanner who was, then, engaged upon the 
same subject, but the only outcome was the supply of some material 
for Bishop Gibson’s edition of Camden.4  Aubrey’s own MS. was 
presented by the writer to the Ashmolean Library. It consisted, as 
will be shown further below, of two volumes one of which was borrowed 
by his brother—and Jost. Portions of the other were privately printed, 
in two parts, by Sir Thomas Phillips under the titles: Aubrey’s 
Collections for Wiltshive. Part I, 1821, and An Essay towards the Descrip- 
tion of the North Division of Wiltshire, 1838,° but the edition, far from 
being correct, was never completed and the work was finally, in 1862, 
edited for the Wiltshire Topographical (now Archeological and 
Natural History) Society by the man to whose research work we owe so 
very much: John Edward Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, Rector of Leigh Delamere, Vicar of Norton and 
Honorary Canon of Bristol. 

When Canon Jackson sat down to his admirable double task, of 
bringing out, on the one hand, an unabridged edition of John Aubrey’s 
Wiltshire Collections based upon the available part of the Ashmolean 
MS., and on the other, of adapting to and bringing into accord, what 
was, originally, little more than a voluminous notebook, with the 
standard of modern historical and antiquarian knowledge, the 19th 
Century had entered its second half. It was the period of profound 
and extensive antiquarian and topographical research, of big expensive 
and sometimes even too pompous publications, a time when, apart 
from the already old and very honourable Society of Antiquaries of 
London, most of the county and other local antiquarian and archeo- 
logical societies with their numerous ‘‘ Proceedings”’ and ‘‘ Journals ”’ 
developed into their first and happy florescence. Slowly but steadily 
the inexhaustible treasuries of ecclesiastical and profane archeology 
were made accessible and explored, chests full of ancient deeds, 
charters, chartularies and other documents were unlocked, containing 
invaluable masses of historical information. What an almost in- 
describable difference between the age of Aubrey who, strolling—often 
on horseback—through the country, had to obtain his information 
mainly by oral tradition, and the liberal era of Canon Jackson who 
started his work as a skilled and tested antiquary and topographer, 


4For the following cf, j2% Po Malcolm, Lives of Topographers, 
1824, 123; J. Britton, A Memoir of John Aubrey . . . and an 
Account of his life and works, Wiltshire Topographical Society, 1845, 
passim ; an Essay on Aubrey by D. Masson, in The British Quarterly 
Review, xxiv, 1856, 153—182; A. H. Bullen, in Chamber’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature (new adi tar by David Patrick, LL.D.), I, London 
and Edinburgh, 1903, 747—749 ; Aldis, lc., 531; Garnett, l.c., 718. 

° The introduction had already been printed in Miscellanies on 
several curious subjects, 1714. 
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having at his disposal not only the whole armoury of erudite and 
scholarly methods but also of vast archival and_ bibliographical 
resources ! 

With very few exceptions, it must be admitted, Canon Jackson 
made no alterations or erasions in Aubrey’s original text. Thus, on 
the whole and apart from a very moderate textual criticism, what 
Aubrey had written down remained and still remains unaltered and 
has not, up to the present, lost a bit of its original and personal vigour 
and characteristics. But underneath, below the line, there, where the 
reader's attention usually ends and the author’s troubles start, Canon 
Jackson furnished Aubrey’s text with extensive commentaries, with an 
invaluable historical and critical apparatus—the result of at least two 
decades of historical research and archeological investigation, which is 
entirely his own achievement. Frequently Aubrey’s text comprises 
only a few lines, sometimes only the title or not even that, and the 
whole page consists of Jackson’s notes. A highly gifted draughtsman 
himself—as will be shown below—with a sharp and quick eye for 
interesting details, he decided at an early stage to have the work 
superbly illustrated and soon he had found in Edward Kite a devoted 
friend and collaborator—over forty plates with representations of 
buildings, interiors, monuments and effigies, brasses, shields of arms, 
churchfittings and accessories are beautiful prints after his excellent 
drawings.® A special feature of the work which, now and in the future, 
has rightly to be quoted as ‘‘ Jackson’s Aubrey’, are two carefully 
executed facsimilies of Aubrey’s Avebury Plans taken about 1663, the 
one of the Great Earthwork, the Foss within (tinted) and the Stones, and 
the other of the General Plan of Avebury including the Avenue of 
Stones leading to the “‘ Sanctuary ’’ on Seven Barrow (now Overton) 
Hill.’ The originals of Aubrey’s pen drawings form part of the MS. 
of his unfinished ‘‘ Monumenta Britannica’ in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford.8. 

But— John Edward Jackson was even a little more than just a historian 
and archeologist. There still lived in him that spirit of the English 
antiquaries of the olden days, a spirit that was—sit venia verbo—in 
our own times personified by the late Provost of Eton, the unforgett- 
able late Montague R. James. Like James who did not shy at publish- 
ing a most amusing yet instructive little book like his Ghost Stories of 


6 A nearly complete set of duplicates of these illustrations are in the 
Library of the W.A.S., Devizes, and can be consulted by interested 
students. 

“It is strange and surprising that such an efficient scholar as 
Grahame Clark in his recent publication, Prehistoric England (London, 
Batsford, 1941), makes, when dealing with Avebury (107sqq.) no use of 
Aubrey’s sketches of the site and does not even mention Aubrey’s 
name in that connection (!), but relies mainly on the later Stukeley. 
Aubrey’s sketches were again reproduced in R. Hippisley Cox, A Guide 
to Avebury and Neighbourhood, London, Stanford, 1909, 25 and 29. 

8 Jackson’s Aubrey, facing pp. 319 and 320. 
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an Antiquary, Canon Jackson never felt superior to the smallest and 
seemingly insignificant thing connected with his line. He Jived with 
these. things and among them. He was a prudent and _ judicious 
collectoy and his huge library must have been far more than just a big 
provincial accumulation of books and pamphlets, pictures and draw- 
ings, manuscripts, charters, deeds and various sorts of records. And 
perhaps the truest image of his personality as well as of his activities 
as a collector is his manuscript of Aubrey’s Wiltshire, a volume which 
was missing for nearly half a century and which I incidentally re- 
discovered at a place far away from Wiltshire : among the English 
Manuscripts of The John Rylands Library at Manchester. 

The volume which forms in itself an important and highly interest- 
ing Wiltshire Collection has its own story closely connected with the 
fate of Canon Jackson’s Library.!° 

Canon Jackson’s entire library which was left by will to his nephew, 
Mr. J. H. Jackson,!4 was sold by Messrs. Hodgson at their auction 
rooms at 115, Chancery Lane, London, on May 7th, 8th and 9th, 1895. 
There were in all 936 lots the majority of which consisted of interesting 
books, pamphlets and manuscripts on county history and topography. 
The Wiltshire portion of the library was sold chiefly on the third day 
of the sale when Mr. W. H. Bell and the Rev., now Canon E. H. 
Goddard attended as representatives of the W.A.S. with the objective 
especially of securing Lot No. 933—eight folio volumes, bound in 
vellum, containing the collections of the late Canon relating to the 
history of the Hungerford family, drawings, autographs, portraits, 
pedigrees and an enormous mass of MSS. notes—very much of which 
has never been printed in any form. This was, of course, the most 
important item in the library, the collection of the material contained 
in these eight volumes having occupied many years of Canon Jackson’s 
life. Unfortunately these eight volumes which would have been an 
extremely valuable addition to the Society’s possessions fell eventually, 
with a lot of other important material, to Mr. Bernard Quaritch of 11, 
Grafton Street, for £158, a sum considerably beyond the point at which 
the representatives of the Society felt constrained to stop. Quaritch 
purchased the collection on behalf of Lord Houghton who in succeed- 
ing to Lord Crewe’s estates came into possession of much of the old 


9 To the volume described on the following pages I made first and 
brief reference in W.A.M., xlix, 390, n. 18. 

10 See the account in W.A.M., xxviii, 197sq. 

11 In a letter to me, dated August 16th, 1941, Canon Goddard wrote 
about the sale: ‘° . . . Some little time before his (Canon Jack- 
son’s) death I was talking to him—I knew him well—and I understood 
him to say that the W.A. Soc. would have all his library after his 
death, and we quite thought that this was settled. But he could never 
have mentioned it in his will and as all his property went to his nephew , 
we never heard anything more about the library until his nephew 
sold it ay 
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Hungerford property in Wiltshire.12. From the Society’s point of view 
it was somewhat unfortunate that the ‘“‘ Hungerfordiana ’’ came at the 
very end of the sale, as the Society’s. representatives were obliged to 
reserve themselves for this, and to let a considerable number of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth Century pamphlets and other matters of interest 
to the county go to the booksellers at very low prices. They succeeded, 
however, in securing for a moderate expenditure some fourteen lots, 
mostly consisting of MSS. by the late Canon containing a good deal of 
valuable unpublished Wiltshire matter, as well as a certain number of 
original documents of much interest, and some printed items, etc., new 
to the Library. 

Among the material that went to Quaritch and the booksellers 
there was also our volume. It does not seem, however, to have been 
on the tour too long or to have changed its owners too often, for in 
March, 1906, it turned up at Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, St. Ann’s 
Street, Manchester, agents to The John Rylands Library, Deansgate. 
There it was discovered by the then and present Chief Librarian of The 
John Rylands Library, Dr. Henry Guppy, who, at the first glance, 
recognized the outstanding importance and value of the volume. On 
March 10th, 1906, he bought it for the Library for £14 10s., a sum 
which certainly may not be considered as too small, but anyhow, fair 
and adequate.!? It was entered in the catalogue of Western and 
English Manuscripts under MS. English 205 and got the pressmark 
(numerus currens) R. 12433. There it remained safe, but forgotten 
and unused up to the present day. Habent fata sua libelll. 

Canon Jackson’s MS. copy of his Aubrey edition is a very stout 
quarto volume of the size 104 x 13 inches and about 34 inches in 
thickness. The printed edition comprises xiv + 491 pages including 
introduction and contents, context (p. 1 — 417), appendix of deeds, 
additional notes, three indices (Places, Persons and Plates), and 
Glossary. There are 43 plates drawn by Edward Kite, two facsimilies 
of Aubrey’s Avebury sketches and three other plates showing the 
following subjects: Leigh Delamere Church, etched by S. Wilkinson 
(facing title-page); the Portrait of John Aubrey, engraved by C. E. 
Wagstaff, from a drawing by William Faithorne in the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford; !4 and a view of Longleat, lithographed by P. Bedford. 
Furthermore there are four large pedigrees, drawn up by Canon Jack- 
son : of Gore of Alderton (to explain the monuments in Alderton 
Church and the descent of the manor)?®, of St. John of Lydiard Tregoze 
(to explain the arms and monuments in Lydiard Church)!®, of Snell 


12 The original rough jottings and notes used in the formation of the 
complete collection, bound in two: volumes, also fell to Quaritch, for 
£3 10s. 

13 Accession Index of The John Rylands Library. I am indebted to 
Dr. Guppy for giving me these particulars. 

14 The same portrait appears in Britton’s ‘‘ Memoir of Aubrey ”, 
facing the title page. 

15 Jackson’s Aubrey, facing p. 47. 16 Tbidem, facing p. 170. 
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(of Kington St. Michael),!” and of Dauntesey, Stradling, and Danvers of 
Dauntsey.!8 Finally there are a great number of figures and smaller 
pedigrees within the text. 

The material which Canon Jackson attached to his copy which is, of 
course, full of more or less important MS., marginal notes and annota- 
tions, represents by no means the gleanings and jottings which he 
collected when he had sat down to his great task. Containing over 
seventy individual and independent items and more than six hundred 
small water-colours of shields of arms, seals, coins, etc., it rather 
appears to have been systematically collected in the course of 
many years, also after 1862, for a second and revised edition of the 
work. There are deedsand documents, two of them, hitherto unknown, 
very important for Aubrey’s life story which was, as we know, not 
entirely uneventful; a letter to an elderly lady-friend, Mrs. Mary 
Miller, at Sarum, dated Dec. 18th, 1680, and significant for his financial 
troubles after 1677 when he had lost. almost everything and was even 
forced to part with his books,!9 and a deed of 1656, March 30th, con- 
cerning his co-patronage of Eaton Keynell—one of the ‘‘ several love 
and lawe-suits’’ which he had in that year, according to an autobio- 
graphical note 2® And there are many water-colours, engravings, 
etchings, fine prints of much topographical interest and artistic value, 
portraits and views, among them three unpublished portraits of 
Aubrey and a considerable number of pen-drawings by Canon Jackson 
himself, pedigrees beautifully drawn up and tinted and based upon 
painstaking researches and obviously supposed to be worked into a 
new edition which also, as it appears, should contain a revised 
biographical essay on John Aubrey as well as some critical remarks on 
the text, its MS. and tradition. And last, but not least, there are 
some interesting and instructive cuttings from old and rare works 
Canon Jackson may have come across in some second-hand bookshops 
that he knew only too well. It is, in fact, a small but remarkable 
Wiltshire collection, complete in itself, and, at any rate, worth being 
recorded. 

In the following pages I am trying to give a sort of critical catalogue 
of all the more important pieces, registering them in the same order as 
they appear in the volume, bound up, stuck on, or otherwise fixed in. 
The Kite-plates or illustrations taken from the earlier volumes of the 
W.A.M.are excluded. To facilitate later quotations the single items 
are, aS in an exhibition catalogue, marked with successive numbers. 
The two above-mentioned documents are given as Appendix I and II. 

1. An Article by Canon J. E. Jackson on the lost MS. volume of 
Aubrey’s ‘' Wiltshire Collections ’’, the so-called Hypomnemata Anti- 
quaria B. Offprint from Notes and Queries of Dec. 10th, 1859, and the 
Wiltshire Independent of Jan. 5th, 1860, entitled : ‘‘ Ten Pounds 
Reward. Folio volume of Aubrey’s Wiltshire Antiquities : an original 

17 [bidem, facing p. 133. 18 Tbidem, facing p. 217. 

LISBrittons 1:cC., bo Garett, DNB, 1; 717: 

20 Garnett, l.c. 
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Manuscript missing’. A later MS. annotation by Canon Jackson 
says: ‘The Rev. W. D. Mackray, of the Bodleyan Library and of 
Ducklington Rectory, Witney, informed me (Dec. Ist, 1879) that 
“Liber B’ was sold at Heber’s sale, about 1834, at Sotheby’s, Leicester 
Square, but that he did not know who purchased it. In the Heber 
Catalogue, Part XI, p. 5, No. 48: Aubrey. Extracts from Aubrey’s 
papers in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. It appears to be only 
the second volume. On referring to Sotheby’s Catalogue, now deposited 
in the British Museum, I found that it gave only the prices fetched, 
but not the name of the purchasers. The vol. fetched £9. Upon 
inserting a query in Notes and Queries a reply was sent to me by Mr. 
Benjamin Nattali of the Royal Library, Windsor, that from the copy 
of the Heber’s Catalogue there, the vol. appears to have been bought 
by Thomas Thorpe, the bookseller. ‘Ibi omnes effusus labor’, as I 
have no means of ascertaining what then became of it’. 

2. Portrait of John Aubrey. Inscribed: John Aubrey, Et. 40. 
Etching, about 1665/66. Oval size, 84 x 64 in. diam. A pencil 
remark on the lower right margin says: ‘‘ Probably the unpublished 
etching by Mrs. Dawson Turner, mentioned in Britton’s Memoir of 
Aubrey, p. 82. Very scarce ’’. 

3. Portrait of John Aubrey, leaning against a column, the right 
hand resting on the head of a young negro. Inscribed in italics: 
‘* John Aubrey, Esq., F.R.S.’’ Between ‘‘ John’ and ‘‘ Aubrey ”’ there 
is, tinted, Aubrey’s Coat of Arms, azure, a chevron or, between three 
leopards’ heads of the last, Crest. Underneath a further inscription, in 
italics, states: ‘‘ From the original painting by Sir P. Lely in the 
possession of Edmund Lodge, Esq., Lancaster Herald’’. Water- 
colour, about 1790, square size, 4 3/5 x 5 7/10 in. diameter. This 
portrait shows Aubrey in late Charles II costume, but without peruke 
and the characteristic little moustache, with longish straight hair. It 
differs considerably from all known portraits. 

4. Portrait of John Aubrey. W. J. Alais, sc. Engraving, about 
1800, probably after Faithorne’s portrait, with interesting variants. 
Oval, 34 X 3in. diam. Pencil note by Canon Jackson in the right 
lower corner: ‘‘ Unique in this state’’. A coloured and considerably 
enlarged replica with tinted Coat of Arms has been acquired recently 
by the Salisbury Museum. 

5. Portrait of John Aubrey, inscribed: ‘“‘ John Aubrey”’. Replica 
after Faithorne-Wagstaff, with slight variants.?1 

6. Two water-colours of John Aubrey’s Arms as drawn in the 
preface to his MS. of ‘‘Easton Pierce delineated ’’ and in the MS. of 
the ‘‘ Collections of Wiltshire ’’. By Rev. J. E. Jackson. S.d. 

7 and 7a. Two photographs of J. E. Jackson. 

8. A Scheme of the intended History of Wiltshire by Thomas 
Tanner, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. Print, 1 fol., cut, with original 
signature: ‘‘ Tho. Tanner, Bp. of St. Asaph”’. (Facing p. IV.) 

9. Proposals for printing Monumenta Britannica, written by John 


21 See above n. 14. 
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JOHN AUBREY. 
Etching, about 1665—66, probably by Mrs. Dawson Turner. 


(See description on page 550, Cat. No. 2.) 


PLATE 2. 


JOHN AUBREY. 
Watercolour, about 1790, after untraceable oil painting by Sir Peter Lely, 
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JoHN AUBREY. 
Engraving, about 1800, by W. J. Alais (or Allais). 
(See description on page 550, Cat. No. 4.) 
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Aubrey, Fellow of the Royal Society, containing Prospect of ‘‘ Templa 
Druidum ”’ (Stonehenge). Print, 1 fol.?? 

10. 23 View of Bradford-on-Avon. Engraved by J. Storer?4 for the 
“ Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, from a drawing by S. Prout. 
3 3/5 xX 2 7/10 inches. 

ll. View of Bradford-on-Avon. Drawn by W. Westall, A.R.A., 
engraved by E. Francis. 

12. Barton Barn, Bradford-on-Avon. Pen-drawing by Rev. J. E. 
Jackson, s.d., but inscribed: ‘‘ Barton Barn, Bradford, Wilts. From 
a photograph. J.E.J.” 

13. Interior of Drawing Room, South Wraxhall House. Pen and 
water-colour. By William Davis, Bailiff of Chippenham in 1831. 

14. View of Compton Bassett. Print after drawing. 

15. Hourglass and Frame at Compton Bassett Church. J. A. 
Richardson, F.S.A., del., London, John Weales. 

16. Alderton Church. Brass rubbing of the inscription on the tomb 
of Thomas Gore, 1632. Below sketch of the late Gothic monument 
there, in pen and water-colour. Both by Rev. J. E. Jackson. 

17. Biddestone, St. Peter’s Church, taken down 1846. Pen-drawing 
by Rev. J. E. Jackson. 

18. Haselbury House. Fine colour print, after contemporary 
water-colour, signed W.W.W., about 1840. 

19. Chapel Playster. One colour print, after drawing in pencil and 
water-colour, Signed W.W.W. 754. 

20. ‘‘ The true portraiture of Judge Littleton the famous English 
Lawyer’’. Portrait of Sir Thomas Littleton (1422—1481), the well- 
known Judge. The engraving (5 3/5 x 7 2/10 inches) representing 
Littleton kneeling, in coif and scarlet robes, appears to be taken from 
a sketch of the figure in the—lost—East window of St. Leonard, 
Worcs. 

21. Original Signatures of Edward Seymour, son of Protector 
Somerset, and of Sir Gilbert Prynne. 

22. Sheldon, near Chippenham. Water-colour by William Davis, 
Bailiff of Chippenham, between 1830 and 1840. 

23. Corsham House (South Front). Drawn by J. P. Neale, 
engraved by H. J. Bond. 

23a. Corsham House. J. Hearne, del., W. Watts, sculp., 1781.25 

24, Lacock Abbey. Colourprint, about 1850, 10 1/10 x 124 inches. 


22 The proposed work was never printed. 

23 This and the following two items, in succession, facing p. 21. 

24 James Storer (born 1781, Cambridge, died 1853, London), 
engraver, worked mainly at drawing and engraving old English build- 
ings and other antiquarian subjects. The Antiquarian and Topo- 
graphical Cabinet app. London, 1807—1818, and was published together 
with J. Greig. Cf. Bryan-Williamson, Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, v, 132. 

25 Thomas J. Hearne, of Brinkworth, Malmesbury, 1744—1817, topo- 
graphical draftsman. 
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25. Portrait of Sir William Sherington (1495 ?—1553), vice-treasurer 
of the Royal Mint at Bristol temp.. Henry VIII. After the drawing 
by Hans Holbein the Younger in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 
engraved by S. Freemann. 42/3 x 7Tinches. Excellent print, even 
better than the modern Medici print (No. 72 of that series). 

26. Bell Turret, Leigh Delamere Church, Wilts. Removed to 
Sevington School, 1845. Water-colour in black and white, by J. E. 
Jackson, s.d. 8 xX 12 inches. 

27. View of Kington St. Michael. Water-colour in grey and white, 
by G. Shepherd, 1826, 4 x 3 7/10 inches. 

27a. Church of Kington St. Michael, looking S.E. C. J. Richard- 
son, Archt. delt., J. H. Le Keux, sculp. London, published by the 
Wiltshire Topographical Society, April, 1844. 87/10 x 6 inches. 

27b. The figures of Thomas Nye, Margaret, his wife and Christina, 
their daughter, from the East Window of Kington St. Michael Church. 
Water-colour by J. E. Jackson, s.d. 9 x 12 14 inches. 

28. Alexander Brome’s Elegy on Mr. Richard Aubrey (father of 
John Aubrey), who died October, 1652. MS. by J. E. Jackson. 

29 and 30. Two figures of the South window of Kington St. Michael 
Church. Drawing in pen’and water-colour, by Rev. J. E. Jackson, 
inscribed: ‘‘ King sitting’’ and ‘‘ Queen in an inclining position’’. 
Nos. 212 and 213 of his little water-colours of coats of arms, etc. 
7 1/12 x 124 inches. 

31. ‘‘ The Prospect of Priorie St. Maries’’. Pen-drawing by Rev. 
J. E. Jackson, s.d. 7 x 2 3/10inches. akg 

32. ‘The East Front of St. Mary’s Priory, copied from a sketch 
made in 1795 by John Britton who also remembered buildings on the 
East side of the Court’’. Pen-drawing by Rev. J. E. Jackson, s.d. 
5 1/10 x 2-1/5 inches. 

33. East Window of Priory St. Mary’s. Pen-drawing by Rev. J. E. 
Jackson, s.d., from the MS. of Aubrey’s “‘ Chronologia Architectonica ”’ 
in the Bodleian. 

34. Nettleton Church, Wilts. Print, about 1860. 

35. Somerford Keynes, near Cricklade. Saxon masonry and ancient 
outside-door in the North Wall of the Church. Rough sketch in pen 
and water-colour, by Rev. J. E. Jackson, s.d. 

36. ‘A perspective view of Bradenstoke Priory’’. Anonymous 
engraving, about 1760. 

37. Wanborough Church. Lithography, about 1850. 

38. Charlton House, Wilts. From a drawing by C. J. Richardson, 
F.S.A., in lithotint, by F. J. Hulme. Published by Chapman & Hail, 
London, May Ist, 1846. 

38a, A curious old water-colour of the Coat of Arms of Sir Francis 
Englefield, of Wootton Bassett. 

39. Crudwell Church from the S.W., also panels of Manor pews. 
‘‘ Drawn on the spot and on zinc’’, by H. E. Relton. Prints, s.d. 

40. Portrait, seal and autograph of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby, 
inscribed : ‘‘ Seal and autograph from an original letter in the possession 
of John Thane’. The portrait ‘“‘from an original by van Dyck”. 
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Engraving taken from John Thane, British Authography : A collection 
of facsimiles of the handwritings of royal and illustrious personages, with 
theiy portraits. 3 vols., 4to, London, 1793—1798. The reproduced 
autograph runs: ‘‘ Neuer fayle to honor and serue yr lo(rd). Danby’. 

41. Original signature of Henry Danvers, Earl of Danby. 

42. Original signature of Sir John Danvers. 

43. Old Draycot House ‘“ filled up from an outline taken by John 
Aubrey, c. 1670”. Pen and water-colour, by Rev. J. E. Jackson, s.d. 

44. Old Draycote House. Facsimile of Aubrey’s sketch. Pen- 
drawing by J. E. Jackson, s.d. 

45. ‘‘ Bradfield, drawn by myself, 1849. J.E. J.’ Pen-drawing. 

46. Facsimile of Aubrey’s sketch of Malmesbury, in his book A, 
showing where the house stood in which Thomas Hobbes was born. 
Pen-drawing- by »J.;E. Jackson, s.d-_.A pencil remark states: ‘‘It is 
very inaccurate’’. On the back a photograph of an anonymous 
portrait of Thomas Hobbes, the philosopher, at the Arundel Society. 

47 House in which Thomas Hobbes was born. Smail pen-drawing 
by) J. E. Jackson, s.d. 

48. Norton Church, before the New Bell Turret was built, 1858. 
Small pen-drawing by J. E. Jackson. 

49. Farm at Stanton St. Quentin. Lithograph by S. Prout. From 
a sketch by J. Britton, given to Rev. J. E. Jackson, Jan., 1861. 

50. Stanton St. Quintin, before the Square Tower was taken down 
(1877). Pen-drawing by J. E. Jackson, taken from a drawing by 
Buckler, in Devizes Museum. ‘‘ Taken down on February 3rd, 1852’. 

oleorAtStanton “, Small Pen-drawing by J. E. Jackson. 

eeotanton. ot. QOumtin.., Phe Pont... Print;:aiter a Pen-drawing 
by Rev. J. Brooke, 1860. 

53. Place House, Melksham. Photo, house taken down in April, 
1864, by Canon J. E. Jackson. 

Meme ortrait of joshua Smith, Esq., M:P: for. Devizes (died 1819): 
Photo of an old engraving. 

55. Seend, North side of the Chapel. Photo. 

56. On the Name ‘“ Devizes’’. Letter, written to the Editor of 
“The Gentleman’s Magazine ’’, by Canon J. E. Jackson, Dec. Ist, 1863. 

57. Silbury Hill—from the West. Lithograph, after a drawing by 
Rev. A. C. Smith, published by Newman & Co., London. 

58. Christchurch, Savernake Forest. Small Lithograph, Reck & 
Co., Gould fecit. W. W. Lacy, pub. 

59. Southwick Court. Small Pen-drawing by J. E. Jackson. 

60. Tiles on the floor of Bedwyn Church. Cutting. 

61. Extract from Seymour Pedigree. MS. by J. E. Jackson. 

62. The shield of Anne Stanhope, Duchess of Somerset, water- 
colour, by J. E. Jackson. 

63. 1632, November 9th, Mayden Bradley. Receipt for £10 given 
to Sir Thomas Thynne, by Margaret Bindon and Henry Ludlowe. by 
the hand of William Hobbs. Or. 1, Paper. 

64. Screen at Mere. Lith., cutting from “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’’, 1832, pt. I. 
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65. Doorway, Mere Church. Colourprint, after drawing signed 
W. W. W. and W. Millington. 

66. ‘‘The Prospect of Stourton House as it appears towards the 
South, A.D. 1674”. Pen-drawing by J. E. Jackson, s.d. 

67. The Arms of Lord Stourton. Engraving. 

68. Portrait of Sir James Ley, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench (1550—1629). Inscribed: ‘‘The Honourable Sr. James Ley, 
Knight and Baronett, Lord Cheife Justice of the Kinge’s Bench, etc.” 
Pub. by W. Richardson, June Ist, 1798. No. 31, Stroud. Obviously 
reproduction of a—very good—contemporary engraving, 2 4/5 x 3 4/5 
inches. 

69. Down Ampney (Co. Gloucester). Effigy of Sir Nicholas Villars. 
Water-colour by J. E. Jackson, s.d. 3 2/5 x 6 1/3 inches. 

70. Down Ampney, Manor House. A. An anonymous water-colour, 
about 1840. 69/10 x 47/10 inches. B. A wing of the Manor House. 
Print after drawing, between 1830 and 1840. 8 x 5 4/5 inches. 

71. 4 folios with water-colours by J. E. Jackson, chiefly illustrating 
the Hungerford Arms. 

72. Two Pen-drawings by J. E. Jackson, s.d. A Seal of Baldwyn 
de Roseto with a rather remarkable device: a lion retrogardant hold- 
ing in his mouth a dexter human hand. A marginal gloss by Canon 
Jackson says: ‘‘ The origin of this device has not yet been ascertained. 
The example of Sir H. Long’s lionshead with a man’s head in his 
mouth is of much later date’’. B. Copy from a woodcut in ‘‘ The 
Game and Play of the Chess’’, printed by W. Caxton, cir. 1481. ‘‘ King 
Evilmerodach, son of Nebuchadnezzar, a jolly man without justice, 
who did hew his father his body into 300 pieces ’’. 

73:\ Portrait of John Button. “Engraved by |. Ho We Weus toma 
photograph by Claudet. J 

These are the chief items in Canon Jackson’s manuscript copy of 
Aubrey’s Wiltshire Collections. 


APPENDIX. 
I. Aubrey to Mrs. Miller (1680, Dec. 18). 

London, December 18th, 1680. M"s Miller) I wish you a happy 
Christmas, and New yeare: and truly I wish it heartily being a good 
lady, and one from whom I have received great kindness w(hi)ch I 
shall neuer forgett and shall ever acknowledge: and I have oftentimes 
times® been thinking to write to you and thought to have donne it by 
your mayd whom I mett at M"s Balls, but she went too soon out of 
Towne. M"* Ball (whom sometimes I visit) and I doe use to talke of 
you; and that with much respect. I hope the next Summer to see 
Sarum once more and then I shall not faile to enjoy your good 
Company. Iam sorry (besides my ill fortune et in generall) that Iam 
your debtor for some Interest on a Bond which was payd severall years 
since: which I hope I may satisfy this spring: for truly I doe but 
make a ship to live: and that in hopes: for I have been well promised 
for some Employments. Having the opportunity now by M*. Hatch- 
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man (this bearer) I could not but present my respects to you. Thus 
wishing you health’, with a thousand thanks for your many favours: 
Erest, 
Madam, 
Your most affectionate 
& humble servant 
Jo. AUBREY. 
In dorso : 

For my esteemed friend 

M"™s Mary Miller 

In the Close at 

Sarum 
— I pray. 


IT. 1656, March 30th. 

THIS INDENTURE made the one and thirtieth Pee of March in 
the yeare of our Lord God one thousand six hundred ffifty and six. 
BETWEEN William Stumpe of Eaton Kennell in the County of Wilts, 
Clerke George Ivy of Hullavington in the County aforesaid Esquire, 
John Aubery* sonne and heire apparent of Richard Aubrey late of 
Easton Percy in the said County of Wilts Esquire deceased, and Isack 
Light of Easton Percy aforesaid gentleman on the one parte and 
William Duckett of Hartham in the said County of Wilts Esquire on 
the other parte. WHEREAS S' Charles Snell late of Kington in the 
said County of Wilts knight deceased and Christopher Stokes of 
Stanshan in the County of Gloucester gentleman did, by their deede 
indented bearing date the third daye of November in the sixth yeare 
of the raigne of our late Soveraigne Lord Kinge Charles over England 
and for the consideration therein specified, grannte, alien enfeoffe, and 
confirme unto the said William Stumpe, George Iviy, Richard Aubrey 
and Isaack Light, their heires and assignes for ever amongst diuers 
messuages land tenements and hereditaments with thappurtenants. 
All that the advouson presentacion”, ffree disposicion and right of 
patronage of the rectory and church of Eaton Keynell otherwise 
Yatton Kennell with thappurtenance in the said County of Wilts TO 
HAVE AND TO HOLD the said advouson unto the said William 
Stumpe, George Ivy, Richard Aubrey and Isaack Light theire heires 
and assignes for ever, to the only proper use and behoofe of them, the 
said William Stumpe, George Ivy, Richard Aubery and Isaack Light, 
their heires and assignes for ever, more as in and by the said deede of 
ffeoffment amongst divers other grannte Covenant Articles provisiones 
clauses sentences and agreements therein conteyned, relacon beeinge 
thereunto had more playnely fully and at large it doth and may 
appeare. WITNESSETH now these presents that the said William 
Stumpe, George Ivy, John Aubery and Isaak Light for divers good 
and valuable causes and consideracions them, the said William Stumpe, 
George Ivy, John Aubery and Isaack Light in this behalfe especially 


@sic. Or. » heath Or. 
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moveinge HAVE and every and each of them hath given grannted and 
confirmed and by the presente doe and each of them doth give grannte 
and, by this present wrightinge, confirme unto the said William 
Duckett, his heires, executores and assignes for ever. All that the 
affore recited advouson and next presentacion, ffree disposition and 
right of patronage of the rectory and church of Eaton Keynell other- 
wise Yatton Keynell with thappurtenance in the County of Wilts 
aforesaid to present when and as often as the same shall become voyd 
either by the death of the present incumbent or by any other waies 
whatsoever, to HAVE AND TO HOLD the said advouson presentacion 
ffree disposition and right of patronage of the rectory and church of 
Eaton Keynell otherwise Yatton Keynell with thappurtenance unto 
_ the said William Duckett, his heires, executores and assignes for ever, 
to present unto the said church as often as the same shall become 
voyde and in that behalfe requisite necessary and accustomed until by 
virtue of such representacon peaceable possession of the aforesaid 
rectory or p(ar)ish church of Eaton Keynell otherwise Yatton Keynell 
shal bee admitted instituted and inducted in as full ample manner and 
forme as we the said William Stumpe, George Ivy, John Aubery and 
Isaack Light could or our executors or assignes maye doe if this present 
grannt had not been made. In witness whereof the parties aforesaid® 
to those present indentures enterchangeably have sette their hands and 
seals the daye and yeare first aboue written. 
William Stumpe. Geo. Ivy. lisee ILiclas. John Aubrey. 
Sigilla desunt. 
Or., Parchment, folded and indented. 


fie Society is indebted) to, Mir Es Stevens, @©25sh brome tor ne 
cost of the blocks illustrating this paper. 
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tn TUBE ROUS’ THISTLE IN WILTSHIRE. 
By J- D.GROSE;-F.G.A. 


The Tuberous Thistle, Cirsium tuberosum (L.) All., was first dis- 
covered in Britain by A. B. Lambert in 1812 at ‘“‘ Great Ridge Wood, 
Boyton ’’. With the passage of time the locality was forgotten, but in 
1857 a new station for the plant was found by Professor Buckman at 
Avebury. For many years this was the only known habitat, and it is 
only comparatively recently that other colonies have been found in the 
county. The thistle is now known to occur also in Glamorganshire and 
Cambridgeshire, and there is an old record of its casual appearance on 
a railway bank in Gloucestershire. For further information of the early 
history of the plant, reference should be made to Preston’s ‘‘ Flowering 
Plants of Wilts ’’, pp. 390—3. 

The object of this paper is to outline the present known distribution 
in Wiltshire, with particular reference to forms of the hybrid, C. acaule 
x tuberosum. Debatable questions regarding the true specific status of 
the plant are beyond the scope of these notes, but I think it pertinent 
to mention two facts which should be borne in mind. Firstly, our 
plants agree well with plants from Germany which are named C. 
tuberosum by continental botanists, and secondly much of the material 
labelled ‘‘ C. tuberosum’”’ in private and public herbaria is the hybrid, 
C. acaule x tuberosum. 

The Stemless Thistle, Civsium acaule (L.) Weber, is commonly dis- 
tributed on the Wiltshire downs and frequently, where the grass is long, 
or the soil deep, a caulescent variety (var. caulescens) occurs, sometimes 
almost a foot in height. Wherever C. acaule and C. tuberosum grow 
together, intermediate hybrid plants may be observed. These were 
first described by J. Fraser in the ‘‘ Journal of Botany ”’, 1925, from 
specimens collected by Mr. E. M. Marsden- Jones “ on Avebury Downs ”’ 
on August 12th, 1924.1 Dr. G. C. Druce, however, as far back as 1894 
saw plants at Avebury which he thought might be hybrids (Journ. Bot. 
1895, p. 24), and it is interesting to note that one of Lambert’s original 
1812 specimens from Great Ridge, now at Herb. Kew, is an undoubted 
hybrid. 

With a little experience, it is not difficult to pick out these plants in 
a mixed colony, but on pressing and drying the distinguishing characters 
are to a large extent lost, and sometimes certain determination is then 
far from easy. In the field, the most obvious distinction les in the 
shape of the capitulum, which in C. tuberosum is almost hemispherical, 
with the base nearly truncate. Hybrid plants have their capitula 


1 Fraser there described the hybrid in detail as new to science, but it 
had long been known to occur in Switzerland and Germany. Synonyms 
are said to be :—C. medium All.; OC. Zizianum Koch ; C. bulbosa x acaule 
Naeg.; Cnicus acaulis x C. tuberosus Schiede. 
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elongated in varying degrees, and somewhat narrowed below, while in 
C. acaule the capitulum becomes almost cylindrical. The pubescence 
affords a good character which I believe is often overlooked. C. acaule 
is clothed with jointed hairs, while the pubescence of C. tuberosum is 
arachnoid. Both types of hairs may be found ona hybrid plant. The 
leaves also show intermediate characters. In C. tuberosum the outline 
is broad and the lobes are long, narrow and distant ; the hybrid shows 
a narrower outline, with the lobes shorter, broader and closer. The 
spines of the leaves, particularly in the lower parts, are longer and more 
irregular in C. tuberosum, and the veins are more prominent above. 
The stature of C. acaule x tuberosum is usually about 1—2 feet, as 
against 2—3 feet in C. tuberosum and less than a foot in C. acaule.t 

As might be expected these intermediate forms vary considerably, 
sometimes being very near one parent, sometimes near the other. 
What might be called a “half-way ” hybrid is usually not common. 
At Avebury, most of the specimens tend towards C. tuberosum ; but in 
some places the reverse is the case. It is thought that the explanation 
may lie in the fact of a first cross being generally sterile, but of a back- 
cross with either parent being fertile. If this is the case, it will be 
seen that the relative frequency of the two pure species in a particular 
locality will probably determine to which parent the bulk of the hybrid 
forms will tend. To test this supposition, observations of the various 
forms have been made in each of the known localities, and as the 
tabulated results show, there is some measure of support for this theory. 

For the purposes of comparison, specimens were divided roughly into 
three sections; i, those tending towards C. tuberosum; ii, mid-way 
intermediates ; and, iii, those tending towards C. acaule. For the sake 
of completeness, the frequency of C. acaule var. caulescens was also 
noted, but the presence or absence of this variety is probably of little 
or no importance. 

The following localities have been recorded for C. tuberosum or its 
hybrid. 

GREAT RIDGE Woop, Boyton. First found by A. B. Lambert in 
1812, and recorded in ‘‘ English Botany ’’, 1818. The Thistle in Wilt- 
shire is, with but one exception, a plant of the open down,? and much 
confusion has arisen regarding this record because of the use of the term 
“wood ’’. <A possibility is that the original specimens were found in 
one of the wide open valleys which make deep cleavages in Great Ridge 


1 It should be noted that the combination C. avvense x tuberosum re- 
corded for Avebury (Journ. Bot., 1931, 312) was anerror. A correction 
was published (Journ. Bot., 1938, 248). Search should be made for C. 
palustre x tuberosum which is likely to occur at Rowde, 

2 Continental floras describe C. tuberosum as chalk-loving, but 
instances have been recorded of its occurrence in wood borders, and 
Hegi (Illustrierte Flora von Mittel-Europa, Vol. VI/2, 889) gives the 
habitat as ‘‘in more or less damp meadows, marshes, ditches, shore 
margins, gravel-pits, etc.’’. 
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Wood. The legend that the plant was a woodland species persisted, 
and to this must be attributed its apparent disappearance for so many 
years. The presence of the hybrid on one of Lambert’s sheets indicates. 
that his station must have been very near the down. Whatever was 
the exact site of the original find, the only locality known now Is about 
a quarter of a mile from the wood on a downland slope. Here the 
plant is still abundant, and the colony is interesting as being far less 
tainted with hybrid forms than colonies elsewhere in Wiltshire. The 
combination with C. acaule does occur, but only in small quantity, and 
at some little distance from the main group of plants. C. tuberosum 
can be expected to maintain its ground here in a pure state for a con- 
siderable period. 


AVEBURY.. First found by Professor J. Buckman in 1857, and 
recorded in the Wilts Arch. Mag., ix, 162 (1866). Thisis the only well- 
known station, and it is visited yearly by botanists from all parts of 
the country. The Rev. H. J. Riddelsdell doubts if pure C. tuberosum 
still grows here. He states (Journ. Bot., 1938, 248) that a specimen he: 
cultivated proved to bea hybrid. Other botanists believe pure examples 
to be still fairly plentiful, but I fear that they are gradually being sup- 
planted by hybrid forms. These forms are in many cases very near the 
true plant, and I think, in my experience, that they have increased in 
numbers during the last few years. Unfortunately, many of the 
specimens at Avebury were destroyed in the recent excavations, but 
the best spot is still undisturbed, and Mr. Keiller, who had not previously 
known of the existence of our rarity at Avebury, has kindly undertaken 
that this shail be carefully preserved. 


MERE Down. First found by R. P. Murray in 1881, and recorded 
by Galpin in the Journ. of Bot., 1892. I have searched unsuccessfully 
for this locality on several occasions, and I do not think it is known to 
any living botanist. Mr. A. J. Wilmott tells me that he heard some 
years ago that the plant had disappeared. 


GOLDEN Batt Hitt. Found by the Rev. H. G. O. Kendall in 1919, 
and recorded in Wilts Arch. Mag., xlii, 80 (1922). The locality, which was 
at the foot of the hill, is now lost. Only a few plants were seen. 


NETHERSTREET. Found by Mr. C. Thorold, and recorded in Wilts 
Arch. Mag., xiii, 80 (1922). One plant only was found at the foot of the 
downs above the village. It is probable that it originated from the 
nearby Rowde station. 


SANDRIDGE. Found by Mr.C. D. Heginbothom in 1930, and recorded 
in Wilts Arch. Mag., xlix, 334 (1941). Mr. Heginbothom tells me that 
there were several plants in the field adjoining Maple Wood. The site 
has now been enclosed as a chicken-run, and the thistle has disappeared. 


NortH Down, CHERHILL. First found by Mr. L. Cleverly in 1927, 
and recorded in Wilts Arch. Mag., xlviii, 410 (1939). It will be noticed 
that this station provides a most striking exception to the formulated 
theory. OC. tuberosum is very scarce, yet the hybrid plants are, in the 
main, much nearer to C. tuberosum than to C. acaule. A possible explan- 
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ation may be that pure C. tuberosum was at one time common but that 
it has since lost ground to the hybrid. Mr. Cleverly tells me that in 
1927 there were twelve or thirteen plants, and when I first saw them in 
1938 there were six or seven. In 1940 only two pure specimens could 
be found. There were formerly many hundreds of hybrid plants in this 
locality, and examples could be found showing all stages of variation 
between the parents. Recent ploughing has caused much destruction 
to the colony, but about half the area, is as yet untouched. 

RowbeE. First found by Miss Leake, and recorded in the Report of 
the Bot. Soc. and Exch. Club for 1931, 655. The site is a moderately 
damp meadow lying at the foot of the downs, thus differing from all 
our Other known localities which are on the chalk.! C. acaule is con- 
sequently rare, but C. tuberosum is fairly frequent, and most of the 
hybrids tend towards this parent. 

SILBURY HiLLt. Found by the writer, and recorded in the Wilts 
Arch. Mag., x\viii, 410 (1939). ©. tuberosum does not occur here, and [ 
have seen only one small patch of the hybrid. The specimens are much 
nearer C. acaule than C. tuberosum. Mr. Riddesdell states (Journ. of 
Bot., 1938, 248) that he collected material of C. acaule from Silbury Hill, 
and that on cultivation the plants developed a strong resemblance to 
C. acaule x tuberosum. As already indicated, I am not competent to 
discuss the issues raised by this report, but it should be placed on record 
that there is a fair quantity of C. acaule var. caulescens at a short dis- 
tance from the hybrid. 

OLDBURY CASTLE. Found by the writer, and recorded in the Wilis 
Arch. Mag., xiviii, 410 (1939). Here again, C. tuberosum has not been 
found, but across towards U. acaule occurs here and there for a consider- 
able distance along the slope of the down. The plants, as at Silbury 
Hill, may be derived from wind-borne seed from Avebury or North Down. 


The table summarizes the relative frequency of the various forms at 
each of our localities, and is based on notes made from 1938 to 1940. 
It is hoped that in a few years’ time it will be possible to repeat these 
observations, and ascertain if any modifications have occurred in the 
interval, I am greatly indebted to Mr. J. E. Lousley for valuable 
suggestions which have been incorporated in this paper; and to Mr. 
G. E. Scholes for the preparation of my photographs. 


1 On the downs, as at Rowde, C. tuberosum is usually associated with 
such plants as Scabiosa succisa, Servatula tinctoria, Centaurea spp., and 
sometimes Ononis spinosa. 


Fig. IT. 
le x tuberosum (towards C. acaule). 
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QUAKER MARRIAGES AT SLAUGHTERFORD. 


By Canon H. E. KetcHiey, Rector of Biddestone and Slaughterford. 


Year Mth. Day 


1678 —5—7. 
1685—3-17. 
1665—2—2. 
1666—2—8. 
1675—6-22. 
1677—9—4. 
1678—8— 1. 
1680—5-25. 
1682-— 8-26. 
1686— 2-20. 
1694— 5-12. 
1669—7-19. 
1689— 1-21. 
1691—-3—7. 
1676—4—29: 
1678 _5—7. 
1680—5-25. 
1693—4— 1. 
1689—1-21. 


Richard Amesbury, of Bathford, co. Somerset, black- 
smith, to Frances Ellinor, late of Bidstone, at Slaughter- 
ford. 

Martha Attwood, dau. of Thomas Attwood of Bidstone, 
to John Sumpsion, of Slauterford, at Slaughterford. 

John Butler, of Slaughterford, to Ellinor Wodam, of 
Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

John Browne, of Slaughterford, to Mary Matravers, at 
Slaughterford. 

John Baskervile, of Malmesbury, to Elizabeth Wallis, of 
Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

Joseph Bushell, of Slaughterford, baker, to Sarah Webb, 
of Nettleton, at Slaughterford. 

Elizabeth Bond, of Slaughterford, spinster, dau. of 
Wilham Bond, of Slaughterford, to James Matravers, 
late of Slaughterford. 

Timothy Brewer, of Foords, son of Jno. Brewer, of Foords, 
North Wearxell ph., to Abigail Fifield, at Slaughterford. 

Francis Broome, son of Samuel Broome, late of Cullerne, 
to Mary Paradise, at Slaughterford. 

Benjamin Bond, son of Edwd. Bond, of Bewley, Lacock 
ph., to Ann Paradise, of Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

Elizabeth Beverstoake, of Bidstone, co. Glos. (szc.), dau. 
of Jno. Beverstoake, of Bidston, to John Hayworth, of 
Bradford, at Slaughterford. 

James Dowse, of Slaughterford, to Martha Humfry, of 
Box ph. 

Andrew Daniell, son of Thomas Daniell, of South Wrexel, 
to Elizabeth Gingell, at Slaughterford. 

John Davice, of Nettleton, sarg maker, son of Francis 
Dark, to Mary Paredis, of Slaughterford, at Slaughter- 
ford. 

John Edwards, of Bidstone, yeoman, to Ann Munday, of 
Yatton ph., at Slaughterford. 

Frances Ellinor, late of Bidstone, widdow, to Richard 
Amesbury, of Bathford. 

Abagail Fifield, dau. of Martha Fifield, of Bidstone, to 
Timothy Brewer, of Foord, at Slaughterford. 

Ruth Fry, of Slaterford, spinster, dau. of John Fry, of 
Bidestone, at Slatterford. 

Elizabeth Gingell, dau. of Daniel Gingell, of Hartham, 
Corsham ph., to Andrew Daniel, at Slaughterford. 


Year Mth. Day 


1691—-1-19, 
1669—7-19. 
1678 — 1-24. 
1694— 5-12. 
1686—3-12. 
1682— 8-26. 
1686— 2-20. 
1693 —4— 1. 
1698—2-28. 
1678—1-24., 
1685— 3-17. 
Gol 3— 7. 
1694— 2-20. 
1657— 8-24. 
1G65-—2— 2: 
1675— 6-20. 
GWi== 94. 
169i 11—3. 
1692—7-26. 
1702— 8-28. 
1722—7-19. 
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Jean Gingell, spinster, dau. of Daniel Gingle, of Hartham, 
Corsham ph., to Jonatham Montjoy, of Bridstone, at 
Slaughterford, 

Martha Humfry, 
Slaughterford. 


of Box ph., to. James Dowse,: of 


_ Thomas Hicks, of Cullerne ph., yeoman, to Ann Sumsion, 


of Cullerne ph. (married), in Slaughterford ph. 

John Hayworth, of Bradford, co. of Wilts, broad weaver, 
son of Jno. Hayworth, of Bradford, to Elizabeth 
Beverstoke, of Bideston, at Slaughterford. 

William Parradice, of Slaughterford, serge-weaver, to 
Mary Bond, of Bewley, at Bewley. 

Mary Parradice, dau. of John Parradice, of Slaughter- 
ford, to Francis Broome, at Slaughterford. 

(Ann) Paradise, of Slaughterford, spinster, dau. of John 
Parradise. of co. of Wilts, to Benjamin Bond, at 
Slaughterford. 

Thomas Packer, of Bidestone, yarn-maker, son of Wm. 
Packer, of Bidestone, to Ruth Fry, of Slattreford, at 
Slatterford. 

Mary Paredis, of Slaughterford, widow, to John Darke, 
of Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

Ann Sumsion, of Cullerne ph., spinster, to Thomas Hicks, 
of Cullerne ph. (married), in Slaughterford. 

John Sumsion, of Slaughterford, thatcher, to Martha 
Attwood, of Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

Elizabeth Smith, spinster, _dau,» .of..John ~ Smith,,. of 
Hartham, Corsham ph., to John Davis, of Nettleton, at 
Slaughterford. 

Jane Smith, of Hartham, Corsham ph., spinster, dau. of 
John Smith, of Hartham, to John Kent, of Hartham, 
at Slaughterford, 

Margery Wallis, of Slaughterford, to Israell Noyes, of 
Calne. 

Ellinor Wodom, of Slaughterford, to John Butler, of 
Slaughterford, at Slaughterford. 

Elizabeth Wallis, of Slaughterford, dau. of Elizabeth 
Wallis, of Slaughterford, to John MBaskerville, of 
Malmesbury, at Slaughterford. 

Sarah Webb, of Nettleton, spinster, to Joseph Bushell, of 
Slauterford, at Slaughterford. 

Mary Wallis, dau. of Elizabeth Wallis, of Slaughterford, 
to John Lovell, at Slaughterford. 

Ann Wallice, of Slaughterford, 
Slaughterford. 

Rebekah Bond, of Bideston, spinster, to James Hobbs, 
of Lacock, at Slaughterford. 

Phillip Bryant, of Eaton Keynell ph., weaver, to Martha 
Sumpsion, of Slaughterford ph., at Slaughterford. 


to Paul Moon, at 


Year Mth. Day 
1734— 4-27. 
1753 — 5-29 
1754—4-25. 
1721/2—1-16. 


1737-11-28. 


1721/2-1-16. 


1733—8-11. 
1737—3—5. 
1760—3-17. 
1762—9-30. 
lal 
1702—8-28. 
1730—3—7. 
1737-—4-27. 
ie 
1710—3-17 
M. 
1753— 5-29 


Quaker Marriages at Slaughterford. 


Katherine Baily, dau. of Thomas Baily, late of Pickwick, 
to John Harris, Jnr., of Fording Bridge, Hampshire, at 
Slaughterford. 

Betty Baily, of Corsham ph., spinster, dau. of Thomas 
Baily, late of Pickwick, Corsham ph., to John Moxham, 
of Lymington, at Slaughterford. 

Sarah Bristow, dau. of Isaac Bristow, late of Nettleton, 
to Simmons Windle, Jr., of Mangottisf' ph., at 
Slaughterford. 

Sarah Chapman, dau. of Laurence Chapman, of Bidestone, 
to John Edwards, of Bidestone, at Slatterford. 

Simon Collett, of Bath, co. of Somerset, baker, to Jane 
Bristow, at Slaughterford. 

John Edwards, of Bidestone, yeoman, son of Francis 
Edwards, of Bidestone, to Sarah Chapman, at 
Slatterford. 


.Robert Edwards, of Notton, Laycock ph., yeoman, to 


Mary Tyfield, at Slaughterford. 

Joseph Edwards, of Notton, Laycock ph., yeoman, to 
Ann West, at Slauterford. 

John Fowler, of Corsham, to Sarah Little, of Corsham, 
at Slaughterford. 

Richard Fry, Jr., of Calne, clothier, son of Richard Fry, 
Sen., of Calne, to Ann Smith, late of Pickwick, at 
Slauterford. 


James Hobbs, of Leacock, sergeweaver, to Rebeckah 
Bond, of Bideston, at Slaughterford. 

George Hillier, of Avon, Christian Malford ph., malster, 
to Mary Smith, at Slaterford. 

John Harris, Jr., of Fordingbridge, 
Katherine Bayley, at Slaughterford. 


Hampshire, to 
Sarah Little, of Corsham, to John Flower, of Corsham, 
at Slaughterford. 


John Moxham, of Lymington, co. of Southton, merchant, 
to Betty Baily, of Corsham, at Slaughterford. 
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WILTS-OBITUARY. 


Bernard Charles Thomasset, died March 4th. 1942. 
Buried at Seend. He was one of eight brothers, sons of Theodore 
Thomasset, a Swiss. He came from the Manor House at Ashmans- 
worth, near Newbury, to live at Seend 20 years ago. He served as an 
officer of the R.A.S.C. in the Great War, his special job being the care 
of sick camels of the Camel Corps in Egypt and Palestine. He had 
been the Chairman of the Seend branch of the British Legion from the 
time when it was first formed soon after he came to Seend until his 
death. Among other parochial activities he had more especially under 
his care the amenities of the churchyard at Seend, with the happy result 
that Seend churchyard stood out among all the churchyards in the 
county, not only as one commanding the most beautiful view, but also 
probably as the most beautifully kept churchyard in all Wiltshire. It 
was indeed as a gardener that he was best known. His garden at Seend 
was not indeed a large one, nor was it a ‘“‘ show place ”’ in the ordinary 
sense, but the ‘‘real’’ herbaceous gardener knew that whatever the 
time of year might be he would find something there that was worth 
seeing, and what is more he would, if he behaved himself, not come 
away empty handed. Mr. Thomasset was also interested in birds and 
had an interesting aviary. He wasamember of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and contributed to gardening journals. One of the least 
assuming and most modest of men, his death leaves a gap amongst the 
gardeners of N. Wilts who, to tell the truth, are few and far between. 

Obit. notice, Wiits Gazette, March 12th, 1942. 


| Colonel the Hon. Sir George Sidney Herbert, 
 Bart., T.D., of Knoyle House, died suddenly January 30th, 1942, 
aged 55. Born October 8th, 1886, 2nd son of 14th Earl of Pembroke. 
Educated at Eton and Magdalen Coll., Oxford. Served in Volunteers, 
and 4th Batt. Wilts Regt, of which he became Hon. Colonel. On active 
service, 1914—19. Hon.:Attaché in Berne, 1911. Gentleman Usher to 
the King. A.D.C. to the King, 1936. Groom in waiting to the King, 
1937. Member of Wilts County Council for 23 years and later Alderman. 
D.L. and Vice-Lieutenant of the county. From 1924 to 1933 he took 
a prominent part on the Executive Committee of the National Union 
of Conservative Associations. He was created a baronet in 1937. He 
was Chairman of the Standing Joint Committee for many years, he took 
a special interest in the Police Service and knew every Police Station 
and most of the Police personally. He took a prominent part in organ- 
ising the Home Guard in 1940 and was appointed a_ Battalion 
Commander. From 1934 he was President of the Wilts Friendly Society, 
and was formerly President of the County Cricket Club. His funeral 
at Wilton was attended by representatives of the King and of almost 
every important county organisation, including a great number of the 
Police. 


566 Wilts Obituary. 


The Times had an obituary notice on January 31st, 1942, and the 
Wilts Gazette of February 5th, 1942, a very long one under the heading 
‘““A Great Wiltshireman ”’, with a portrait. 


Lieut. Walter Long, Royal Artillery, eldest son of Major the 
Hon. Eric Long, missing, believed drowned, in the Middle East. He 
was wounded in the arm in the defence of Calais, but recovered and 
served in the Middle East. Memorial service at Steeple Ashton. 

Wilts Gazette, January 15th, 1942. 


Fred Chivers, eldest son of W. E. Chivers and head of the great 
firm of builders and contractors, ‘‘ Messrs. W. E. Chivers & Sons’”’ of 
Devizes. Died February 7th, 1942, aged 63. He was the eldest of nine 
sons and one daughter. He had been Mayor and was an Alderman of 
Devizes. He was born in Devizes and educated at Southbroom School 
and the Grammar School. He married Miss Marchment who with one 
daughter survives him. He was devoted to Devizes and to Wiltshire. 
At his funeral at the Old Baptist Chapel, Devizes, there was a very 
large attendance. ; 

Long obituary notice with portrait in Wilts Gazette, February 12th, 
1942. 


George Swithin Adee Waylen, died March 14th, 1942, 
aged 90, buried in Devizes Cemetery. Born 1851, only son of George 
and Ann Waylen of Longcroft, Devizes, He married Anne, daughter 
of Henry Hitchcock of All Cannings. She died 1905. He leaves one 
son, Dr. G, H. H. Waylen, who succeeds his father in many public 
appointments in Devizes. He is of the 4th generation of Waylens who 
have been doctors at Devizes. Mr. G. 5. A. Waylen qualified as 
M.R.C.S. at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1873 and as L.R.C.P. in 
1875, when he joined his father in practice at Devizes, and began the 
work at the Devizes Cottage Hospital which he only relinquished when 
he retired in 1920. Until this date he was also Medical Officer of the 
Union, and from 1876 to 1938, 62 years, he held the office of Borough 
Coroner. He was Mayor of Devizes in 1897, and was a member of the 
Town Council. He was for nearly 30 years Churchwarden (1881 —1910) 
at St. John’s Church. He was a prominent Freemason. He was for 
many years in the 2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Wilts Regt., resign- 
ing with the rank of Major after commanding the Devizes Company. 
He was a J.P. for the borough, and was on the committee of the Wilts 
Archeological Society. In politics he was a strong Conservative, 

A long obituary notice in the Wilts Gazette, March 19th, 1942, says 
of him :—‘‘ Thus is terminated a life of great usefulness, such as is 

vouchsafed to few, of long and honoured public service, of sym- 
pathetic consideration and understanding ; the record. of a man of 
great integrity, singleness. of purpose and marked ability, which 
found expression in the many phases of life with which he actively 
associated himself, which still bear the impress of his sterling 
character and loyal devotion to duty ”’. 
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WILTSHIRE BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES. 


[N.B.—This list does not claim to be in any way exhaustive. The 
Editor appeals to all authors and publishers of pamphlets, books, or 
views, in any way connected with the county, to send him copies of 
their works, and to editors of papers, and members of the Society 
generally, to send him copies of articles, views, or portraits appearing 
in the newspapers.] 


Stonehenge : To-day and Yesterday. By Frank 
Stevens, O.B.E., F.S.A. (with Plans and Illustra- 
tions by Heywood Sumner, F.S.4.). From the Smithsonian 
Report for 1940, pages 447—478. Smithsonian Institution. United 
States Government Printing Office, Washington, 1941. 

Mr. Stevens has practically rewritten his ‘“‘ Stonehenge ’”’ booklet first 
issued in 1917, for the Smithsonian Institute of the United States, and 
as it now appears in this form it is an admirable account of Stonehenge, 
and its excavation brought up to date. It is safe to say that no other 
account of the structure gives so full and accurate a description in any- 
thing like so small.a space. The spelling of ‘‘ centre”’ as ‘“‘ center ’’ 
throughout gives the desired American flavour. 


Salisbury Spire. By Arthur Briant. An article in 
The Illustrated London News, March 7th, 1942, which does not mention 
Salisbury by name, but describes the effect of the view of the spire on 
the passengers by rail to-day, and the spiritual meaning of the spire to 
the men who built it in the 13th and 14th century and the religion of 
which it was the visible sign. Quite a good article. 


The Manor and Village of Cherhill. A Wiltshire 
Village from Early Times to the Present Day. By 
J.H. Blackford. Svo., pp. xxii+346, 112 illustra- 
tions. 

This is a solid book well printed on thick paper, in the preparation of 
which no expense has been spared. ‘The author, who is the head of a 
firm of builders and contractors well known in N. Wilts, has long been 
connected with Cherhill in various ways and Mrs. Blackford, who died 
quite recently, was a native of the village. He therefore set himself 
the task of compiling as full an account of the parish, its inhabitants 
and its institutions, both in the past and at the present day, as avail- 
able records and enquiries could furnish. He begins with the derivation 
of the name ‘‘ Cherhill’’, which the Place Name Society’s volume on 
Wiltshire tells us is of British origin. He then gives a list of 76 field 
' names in the parish without however commenting on the names them- 
selves. The village as it exists to-day just under the highest point on 
the Downs, with the White Horse, the Cherhill Monument, and Oldbury 
Camp above it, is shortly described. An interesting point isnoted. A 
| list still exists of 1,145 oak, ash and elm trees standing in 1710 on the 
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35 small holdings in the village, as against about 200 in the same space 
at the present day. This is a curious example of actual evidence of 
what has happened and is alas still happening all over North Wilts, 
except in a very few cases where old estates have retained their big 
trees. Over whole districts the big trees have simply disappeared 
whilst no young ones have been planted to take their place, and the 
beauty of the county has largely gone with them. 

The Bronze Age finds in Oldbury Camp, in barrows and elsewhere in 
the parish are noted and figured. 

There are also two photographs and a plan of the position of the 
Roman mosaic floor under the pathway from the Manor House garden 
to the small gate into the W. side of the churchyard. This pavement, 
first discovered in 1913, was uncovered again and photographed in 1939, 
and the photo is here reproduced. Itrepresents two-thirds of a running 
animal, a hound or a leopard (?) of which the head and the fore legs 
are destroyed. A portion of the border of the mosaic, a line of triangles, 
is also shown. This pavement which apparently extended under the 
adjoining roadway past the Manor House, is of fine quality mosaic, but 
it is doubtful whether there are any considerable remains of it existing 
beyond the portion illustrated. Mr. Blackford mentions that tessere 
have been found in Mr. Smith’s garden, about 70 yards east of the barn, 
but no pavement has been discovered. 

The earliest record of “ Ceriel’’ by name is in the Pipe Roll of 1155, 
of which a photograph is given. It was in the hands of Robert Fitz 
Peter until 1184, when he was succeeded by Geoffrey Fitz Peter until 
1213.. In 1215 the Manor of “Cheriel”” was .esranted +to” Hugh de 
Nevill. It was afterwards held by William de Mandeville, Earl of 
Essex. Later ‘‘ Chiryel ’’ Manor was held for nearly 200 years by the 
Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick. 

In 1207 the bailiffs of Southampton were ordered to send a hogshead 
of wine each to Clarendon, [.udgershall and Devizes, and two hogsheads 
to ‘‘ Chyriel’’, and there is an order of K. John dated at “‘ Chiriel *’ 27th 
Feb,, 1211, to pay halfa mark to Richard Pincon with 16 dogs, and 5s. 
to Luvell with 12 dogs. It is suggested that the King had a hunting 
box here in connection with the Forest of Pewsham or Chippenham. 
An Inquisition of 1265 declares that the demesne of the Manor of 
“‘ Cyriel’’ contained 2,272 acres of which 102 or 125 were sown. Of 
meadow land, the meadow of ‘‘ Auberd”’ (the modern ‘‘ Abberd ’’) is 
said to contain 12 acres. Other names mentioned are Phippesdene, 
Thasewarde, La Gore, Herlesdune, and Heydune. All this earlier his- 
tory of the Manor and its connexion with the Beauchamp family and 
through them with the history of England, is well dealt with. 

Richard de Beauchamp, Ld. St. Amand, dying 1508 with no legitimate 
heir left Wiltshire property to his natural son, Anthony St. Amand. 
This, it is suggested, accounts for the St. Amand arms seen hy Aubrey 
in Cherhill Church, which no longer exist. 

The Manor was held by Roger Fenymore and his son Richard between 
1502 and 1522 when Edward Baynton was granted the stewardship of 
‘Cherrel’’ and Broad Town. An account of the Baynton family is 
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given as typical of the class of smaller gentry who came so much to the 
front in the Civil War period. Miss M.M.C. Calthrop, who seems to 
have been responsible for the way in which the documentary history is 
dealt with, is much to be congratulated in giving us so able an example 
of the linking up of the family history of one small parish with the 
general course of events in the history of England asa whole. At the 
Restoration the annual Fee Farm Rent from the Manor of ‘ Cheriel ”’ 
was granted by Ch. II to Edward Montagu, EarlofSandwich. A photo 
of this grant is illustrated. A chapter is devoted to the history of the 
Grubbe or Hunt-Grubbe family who derived their origin from Thomas 
le Grubbe, a Dane who settled at Dover in 1306. Henry Grubbe was 
Mayor and M.P. for Devizes 1577, and Walter of Potterne was M.P. in 
the 17th century. They held property at Bishops Cannings and 
Easterton as well as at Cherhill. 


The Devizes Museum Library possesses a complete series of leases in 
Cherhill from 1630 to 1820, which are described in this volume. A 
plan of the village in 1780, compiled from two maps at Bowood, is 
given together with a plan of the Manor lands of 880 acres only, when 
they were sold in 1824. The catalogue ef this sale is reprinted in full. 
At this date the Manor was bought by George Walker Heneage of 
Compton Bassett. A chapter is devoted to the history of the Heneage 
family with a portrait of Col. Godfrey Clement Walker Heneage by 
whom both Compton and Cherhill were sold to the Wholesale Co-oper- 
ative Society in 1918 who in 1929 sold them again to a syndicate, when 
the whole property was split up; a considerable portion of the Manor 
and much of the village coming into the possession of Mr. Blackford, 
the author of this book. 


The chapter on the rather unusual position of Cherhill as a ‘‘ Free 
Chapel’’ annexed to the Vicarage of Calne in 1733, and only attaining 
the status of an independent parish in 1842 by an order in council ‘‘ For 
Cherhill and Calne Division ’’, is one of the best in the book. 


The chapter on the architecture of the Church is not quite so satis- 
factory, and is a little difficult to follow. There are four illustrations 
of the Church. The writer suggests that the interior of the Church of 
Stratford-sub-Castle closely resembles what Cherhill must have been at 
the end of the 18th century. There is a plan of the interior of the 
Church, showing the seating, from 1840 to 1861. In 1863 there were 
extensive alterations and additions which are described from the faculty 
for the restoration and from the very full memoirs of the parish left 
by the Rev. W. C. Plenderleath, who was Rector from 1860 to 1891. 
The alterations and repairs are described in minute detail, as also are 
the articles of Church furniture with their history. The churchyard 
with its monumental inscriptions has a chapter to itself. An interest- 
ing Mason’s mark under the S.W. window of the aisle is also illustrated, 
and what are supposed to be bullet marks of the Civil War period on 
the wall east and west of the porch are described. The fate of the old 
screen which was to have been restored and used for the vestry arch, 
but was destroyed by the contractor on the ground that it was worm- 
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eaten, 1s recorded. The architect of this restoration work was Mr. 
S. B. Gabriel of Bath. 

The Church services during the 19th century with photographs of the 
musical instruments, and of the boys and men of the choir have a 
chapter to themselves, followed by one with portraits of the five Rectors 
from 1844 to the present day and a list of the churchwardens with 
eight portraits from 1685 to 1940, and of sextons from 1797 to 1941. 
The present Rectory was built in 1843, but there is an uncertain 
tradition that there had been a Parsonage before that. 

The Manor House is apparently nowa modern 19th century building, 
though it incorporates the remains of an old house. The great wooden 
Tithe Barn, the most remarkable feature of Cherhill, is described at 
length with good illustrations of the outside and inside and plan, and 
diagrams of the roof, &c. Its construction and the reasons for it are 
fully discussed. A good deal of rough modern repair was done in 1868, 
but when the book was written the writer expressed the opinion that 
‘the grand old barn gauntly strutted and crudely patched is on its last 
legs, too far gone to justify the cost of reparation ’’. Since then, how- 
ever, the building has been bought by the writer, who has already taken 
the necessary measures to make the roof, part of which was actually 
threatening to fall, at least safe for the present. This is a most happy 
solution of what seemed to be a hopeless case. The memorial Hall and 
the school are described and illustrated. 

The two mills are described. Morgan’s Mill near the Manor House, 
demolished in 1825, and Cherhill Mill lower down the stream, called 
Hale’s Flax Mill in 1780. In 1745 there were four inns, of which the 
Black Horse alone remains to-day. Others were the Old Bell Inn, now 
a farmhouse, and the ‘“ Labour in Vain Inn ”’ with its sign of a woman 
washing a Blackamoor. Most of the old houses in the village are 
illustrated, and lists are given both of those which have disappeared 
and of houses built within recent years. Roads, bridle ways and foot- 
paths are enumerated, extracts 1rom the records of Courts Leet and 
Courts Baron of the Manor are given, and the existing Manor ‘‘ Rod ’’ 
or ‘‘ Staff ’’ is illustrated. The London road to Bath through Cherhill, 
and the conveyances used on it have a chapter to themselves with ex- 
tracts from the Turnpike Trust of 1773. The Jubilee celebration of 
June 2Ist, 1887, with its bonfire on Oldbury, and later celebrations are 
described. 

The great storm of December 30th, 1859, which only lasted three 
minutes and only extended over a narrow belt of country from Bowood 
to Blacklands, Cherhill, Yatesbury, &c., blowing down 148 trees in 
Blacklands Park, and the great snow storms of 1881 and 1937, the 
‘‘Cherhill Gang ’”’ of highway robbers, the last team of oxen used in 
1893, and all sorts of Cherhill stories of thefts, &c., the cutting of the 
Cherhill White Horse by Dr. Christopher Allsopp, of Calne, in 1816; 
the Lansdowne Monument built by Ld. Lansdowne in memory of his 
ancestor, Sir William Petty, at a cost of £1,359; the sand carriers who 
traded the silver sand dug in Cherhill Low Sand Pits, in sacks on the 
backs of donkeys for as much as 50 miles round, of the last of whom in 
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1896, a photograph is given; and the discovery by a water finder in 
1936 of an unlimited supply of water at the base of the White Horse 
Down; all these are described at considerable length. 

There are a good many misprints which have been overlooked, 
especially in the earlier chapters, but taken as a whole, as Mr. J. J. 
Slade points out in a letter in the Wilts Gazette of January 8th, 1942, 
there has certainly been no Wiltshire parochial history, published since 
the Wilts Arch. Society was founded in 1854, which so nearly follows 
the pattern laid down by the Rev. John Wilkinson for the perfect 
parochial history which should not only record the past history, but 
also give us a complete picture of the parish as it is to-day, for the 
benefit of those who come after us ; and certainly no Wiltshire history 
of the last half-century has appeared in a more worthy form than that 
in which this volume is presented to us. 


Pinhills. By P. Buckeridge and J. D. Pocock. 
R. S. Heath, Calne, 1941. Paper Covers, pp. 51, 
3i x 5}. 

The authors of this unpretending little history may be congratulated 
on having set an example which might well be followed in the case of 
numbers of other manors throughout the county. Itisa really excellent 
little book. The geology, the narrow strip of greensand on which 
Pinhills stands, and the notice of the occurrence of one or two scarce 
plants, and the derivation of the name begins the story. 

Pynells was in the hundred but not in the borough of Calne, and 
Wenhill or Wennel adjoining the Manor was part of the common land 
of the borough. The house was on the Calne—Devizes Road, which 
was carried across the Whetham brook by the Manning Hill bridge on 
the site of the present Bowood Lake. This old road cut across Clark’s 
Hill by Cuff’s Corner to Horselepride Gate at Sandy Lane. 

The old Pinhills mansion stood within the existing moat which, it is 
stated, was dug round it, enclosing an area of about 45 yards square, 
by Col. Massey during the Civil War in 1643 for the defence of the Parlia- 
mentary garrison under Ambrose Blake who held the house. On 
December 28th in that year a Royalist force from Devizes under Hopton 
and Goring took the house which they destroyed on January 8th, 1644, 
and drained the moat. The existing house, now a farmhouse, was re- 
built from the materials of the old house, as can be seen from the beams 
of the roof in the upper storey. The Blakes, of whom there is a_ pedi- 
gree from 1504, acquired the Manor in the 14th century and held it for 
400 years. John Blake was M.P. for Calne in 1381, 1384, and 1415. and 
Henry Blake was M.P. in 1695. In the 17th century the family was 
represented at Quemerford, Lacock and Hilcot. The last of the Blakes 
of Pinhills was Henry Blake who died at Bristol in 1731. His son, 
Robert, was of Sodbury and the family ended with him. The house 
was owned in 1773 by Daniel Bull, M.P. for Calne. In 1765 L.d. 
Shelburne bought the Hundred and Lay Manor as well as the Prebend 
of Calne, and in 1776 he bought the Mannings Hill Estate, and Lagegus 
Farm. The former comprised a good many cottages which now lie 
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under the waters of the Bowood Lake. In the 14th century it was held 
by the Marler family who sold it to the Mannings, who were succeeded 
by the Gawens and others. The Rev. John Wilson, of Bremhill, left it 
to Clare College, Cambridge, to provide exhibitions for two poor scholars. 
It required an Act of Parliament to allow of its sale to Lord Shelburne. 
Still preserved in the grounds are ‘‘a stone coffin, 2 holy water stones 
and a font ’’ dug up on the site it is suggested of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem, founded by Ld. Zouche. Another and very different 
object is apparently a toolshed which is really the body of the carriers 
covered cart immortalised by Raven Hill (then living at Bromham) in 
Punch in his drawing of ‘‘ Try Zideways Mrs. Jones’’. Mrs. Jones was 
Mrs. Gee of Heddington and the driver was Billy Harris who travelled 
from Calne to Devizes weekly. The drawing, which is now in the 
possession of Col. Heward Bell, at Seend Cleeve, is illustrated in this 
book. An old yew tree by the moat is still called Macaulay’s Yew, 
from the fact that that writer when staying at Bowood often walked 
over to Pinhills and sat under the shade of it. A good section of the 
Ordnance Map shows the country immediately surrounding Pinhills. 


The Bronze Age Round Barrows of Wessex. By 
L.V.Grinsell. Proceedings, Prehistoric Society for 1941, pp. 73—113. 
This list includes most bell, disc, and saucer barrows, all of which appear 
to belong to Piggott’s ‘‘ Wessex Bronze Age Culture’’. He reckons the. 
long barrows of Wilts at 90, and the round barrows at 2,004, whilst he 
estimates the numbers in Wessex at 193 long, and 5,935 round barrows, 
those of Dorset at 46 long and 1,652 round, and Hants at 33 long, and 
970 round. Of these he claims to have visited 5,750. Most bell barrows 
belong to the Middle Bronze Age, and none with primary Late Bronze 
Age interments are recorded. An excellent air photo view of the 
Winterbourne Stoke group of disc barrows, by Major Allen is given, and 
four maps of the whole district of Wessex, showing ‘“‘ Round Barrows’’, 
‘‘ Bell Barrows ’’, ‘‘ Disc and Bell Disc Barrows’’ and ‘‘ Saucer; Bowl 
with outer bank, and Pond Barrows’’. Separate lists of all these for 
each county concerned accompany the maps, and the contents of each 
barrow excavated are mentioned. The Wiltshire barrows are identified 
with the numbers given in ‘“‘ The List of Wiltshire Antiquities’, by the 
Rev. E. H. Goddard, W.A.M., xxxviil, pp. 153—378, and attached to 
each barrow on the set of Ordnance Maps in the Devizes Museum 
Library. Each barrow is marked (G.) followed by its number. Of 
Pond Barrows he says, ‘‘ They are almost all concentrated -in three 

groups, a small one near Avebury, and larger ones near Stonehenge 
and among the extensive Barrow-field near Winterbourne Abbas, 
the most important Barrow-areas in Wessex. . . . The purpose 
of Pond Barrows has long been a subject of debate. Excavation 
has seldom disclosed anything in the way of a sepulchral deposit, 
but no example has been investigated under modern conditions. 
Their almost invariable association with groups of barrows suggests 
that if not themselves barrows, they were connected in some way 
with the cult of the dead. Elaborate tables are given of the 
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contents of all barrows in the Wessex area known to have been 
excavated, and the contents of the various types of Barrow are set 

- forthin full. So far as Wessex is concerned, this paper representing 
as 1t does a really enormous amount of work and care, will 
inevitably, for years to come, be the first reference to ‘which 
everyone, desiring information on the Bronze Age and its Burial 
mounds in Wessex is bound to turn ”’ 


Country Moods and Tenses, a Non-Grammarian 
Chapbook. By Edith Olivier. B.T. Batsford, 1941. Cloth, 
81 x 5}, pp. viii +120. 

This is a book on country life in general, excellently illustrated as 
Batsford books always are. The various chapters are headed: The 
Lie of the Land, Country Nights, The Weather, Birds, Beasts and 
Insects, Road Books and Milestones, Buried in the Past, Literary 
Pilgrimages, Buying and Selling, Public Work, Country Women, Then 
and Now, From Mumming to Pageantry, Some Country Pursuits. 

Though it is by no means confined to Wiltshire, yet Wilton and its 
neighbourhood, and South Wilts at large, fill a good many of its pages. 
The Quidhampton Mummers’ Play is for instance given in full. All 
manner of country pursuits for rich and poor alike are dealt with, 
hunting, shooting, fishing, gardening, and social life in general as 
practised in the country as opposed to the town, are well set forth. 


The annual excursions of the Wilts Archeological Society, and more 
particularly the excursion to the site of Knook British village, some 
years ago, and the disputed claims of a small earthwork to be considered 
either as a British copy of a Greek theatre or as the site of a dry dew 
pond is excellently set forth. The whole book indeed is full of good 
reading. 


The Sources of Geoffrey of Monmouth. The Stone- 
henge Story. By Stuart Piggott. Antiquity, Vol. 
xXV., pp. 305—319. ‘In that part of the Historia Regum 
Britannie Geoffrey relates at some length a story dealing with the build- 
ing of no less a prehistoric monument than Stonehenge itself’’. ‘‘ The 
story of the bodily transportation under Merlin’s direction of a great stone 
circle from the remote west to Salisbury Plain ’’ has been treated as merely 
a fairy tale by generations of archeological writers. Mr. Pigott 
however contends that since the discovery by Dr. H. H. Thomas of the 
undoubted Welsh origin of the ‘‘ Blue Stones ”’ of Stonehenge the case is 
altered and we may see in Geoffrey’s story not merely a fantastic fairy 
story without any foundation at all, but a story founded on the fact 
that the Blue Stones did come from a distant country, and that they 
did form part of an older circle before they reached Wiltshire at all. 
Geoffrey says that they came from Ireland where they stood in a more 
ancient circle. We know now that they did not come from Ireland, but 
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they did come from Wales and they did form part of an earlier circle in 
the country from which they came. So far Geoffrey’s character as an 
historian is toa great extent vindicated. Mr. Piggott goes on to discuss 
at length the possible sources from which his story is derived. With 
regard to the way in which the stones reached Wiltshire from Wales Mr. 
Piggott quotes Mr. W. F. Grimes who in writing on the Prescilly neigh- 
bourhood says the most probable method of transport would be a land 
route from Carn Meiri to a suitable point of embarkation in the Haverford - 
west region, thence to Wiltshire by sea, either across the Bristol Channel 
to the Mendips and through the Frome Gap in the forest belt on to the 
chalk, or by sea round Lands End and thence up the Avon. 


The Deveril-Rimbury Settlement on Thorny 
Down, Winterbourne Gunner, 8S. Wilts. By J.F.S. 
Stone, B.A., D. Phil. The Prehistoric Society, Nov. 4th, 1941, 
pp. 15, plates VIT. 


This is a complete and final account by Dr. Stone of the excavations 
at Winterbourne Gunner, of which preliminary reports were printed in 
Wilts Arch. Mag., xlvii, 466 and 640, 1936 and 1937. The farmstead 
or settlement was proved to be of the Late Bronze Age, the culture 
being that of the Deveril-Rimbury type, closely connected with the 
Cranborne Chase villages excavated by Pitt Rivers. Dr. Stone claims 
that the evidence points to the introduction at this period of a highly 
organised agricultural system, one feature of which was the construction 
of small enclosures or kraals for human or animal occupation. The 
Cranborne Chase example was a cattle kraal, but that at Winterbourne 
Gunner was for human habitation. The intention was to excavate the 
whole area of the enclosure, but the work was stopped by the war. 
The objects found, all of which have gone to the Salisbury Museum, 
are fully illustrated. 


The site is one mile east of Figsbury Rings. Inside the outer ditch 
the post holes of nine buildings or houses were excavated. Only the post 
holes were found. There was no sign of wattle and daub, or of a 
palisade to the ditch. There were no storage pits as at Woodbury, but 
there were cooking holes with great numbers of calcined pot boilers, 
with bones of ox, pig and sheep. It is suggested that some of the 
post holes belonged to dwellings raised on piles. The pottery chiefly 
consists of barrel-shaped and globular vessels in about equal numbers. 
The globular cooking pots resemble examples in Dorchester Museum, 
but are unusual in Wilts. A double-looped bronze spear head, of a 
type formerly ascribed to the Middle Bronze Age, is discussed at length, 
and it is concluded to be really of the Late Bronze period. 


The flint implements found consist almost entirely of small scrapers 
apparently made on the spot, of which there are large numbers. Only 
a few larger scrapers occurred. Two complete querns and others of 
the saddleback type were found, with two clay loom weights, and a 
fragment of an earlier greenstone axe. A very good and full account. 
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Agrarian conditions on the Wiltshire Estates of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, the Lords Hungerford and 
the Bishopric of Winchester in the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries. By R. C. Payne. Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 54. 
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Presented by Dr. A. HOLLAENDER, PH.D. : Photographs and Negatives 
of Portraits of Aubrey, &c% in) the MeS: copy-cot 
Jackson’s Aubrey. 


Mr. H, C. BRENTNALL : St. George’s Church, Preshute. 
Reprint from Marlborough College Nat. Hust. Soc. 
reeport, 1941. 


Mr. RoLanpD AusTIN, F.S.A. ‘‘ The charge delivered at 
the Lords Barre’’, by Sir John Evelyn from the House 
of Commons, Sept. 7th, 1647. Pamphlet 74 x 5 in. 


Mr. A. W. Mires WeExpB : ‘“‘The Dewy Morn”’, by 
Richard Jefferies, 2 vols., lst edition, 1884. 
“The Open Air’, by Richard Jefferies, — ist 
edition, 1885. 


Mr. C. C. BRADFORD: “‘ The old Serpentine Temple of 
the Druids at Avebury, in North Wiltshire ’’, a Poem, 
1795. [lst edition by Rev. Charles Lucas], small 4to. 


EXETER City LiBrarRy: 43 old Deeds relating to 
Melksham. 


BASINGSTOKE MusEuM: A number of Wiltshire Deeds 
of 16th and 17thcenturies, of Chute, Collingbourne, &c. 


Mr. W. A. WEBB: Transcript of the Parish Registers of 
Heddington. Baptisms and Burials, 1538—18i2 ; 
Marriages, 1538—1836; Banns of Marriages, 1756—1815. 

THE AUTHOR, Mr. J. H. BLrackrorp: The Manor and 
Village of Cherhill, Wilts, 1941. 

THE AvutHORS, Mr. PP. BUCKERIDGE. andiavine. |. D: 
Pocock : Pinhills. 

Mrs. CROSFIELD : Neolithic Dew-ponds and Catile-ways, 
by A. J. and G. Hubbard. 
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A’Barrow, Alice, ped., 478. | Aldredeschapel, 429, 431. 
John, .ped.; 451, 478. Aldrington, 368. 

Katharine, 451. Alec’s Shade, Donhead, 271. 

A’ Becket, Thos., connection with Aleuria (fungus), 270, 271. 
Langley, 135. Alford, Chr., 356. John Lush, 

Abbington, John and Eliz., 356. 296, 297. Nich., 357. 

Abbott, Bp., 467. George, 356. Rich., 454... Rob., 357. 

Mr., 473. Thos., 356. Walt., 355. 

Abingdon, Earl of, owns Manor Alfred, King, statue, 399. 
of Westbury, 537, 539, 540. Alfred’s Tower, 138, 509. 

Abreneden (Savernake), 415, 416. Alfsige, 36. 

Acetabula (fungus), 270. All Cannings, 201. Cross, 

Aconitum, 332. Settlement excavated, 253, 254. 

Acorns in Wilts, 337. Allen, G. W.'T., air photos, 47, 

Adams, John and Dorothy, ped., 49, 239, 572. W. Herbert, 
478. drawings of Bradford, given, 

Adonis annus, 331. 504. 

Adredslade (Savernake), 394. Allingon, 368. (S. Wilts) Nich. 

Affe, w. of Wulfere, 36. Fuller, 133. 

Agrarian conditions, Duchy of Allsopp, Dr. C.; cuts Cherhill 
Lancaster estates, 13th—15tb White Horse, 570. 
cents., R. C. Payne on, 575. Alton (Aughton), 401. Battles 

Agricultural population, prehis- on Downs, 35. 
toric, 254 ; In Deveril-Rimbury Alton Barnes, 33. Wood‘ 432. 
Age, 574. Wansdyke and Rom. Rd., 

Agrimonia, 334. 32. 

Ailesbury, Geo. Will. Fred., Mar- Alton Priors, 432. Manor held 
quis of, portrait, 342. Career by St. Swithun (Winchester) 
of 4th Marquis, 365. Priory, 125. 

Mita, im Wilts, 337. Alvediston Church, H. L. G. Hill 

Alais, W. J., engraver, 550. on, 486. 

Albin, Francis and Hugh, 356. Amaranthus, 336. 

Albemarle, Geo., Duke of, 14. Amblystegium (moss), 522. 

Albury (Suff.), 2. Amesbury, 397. Abbey, estate 

Aldbourne, 31. Barrow exca- map, gift, 502, 503. Tomb- . 
vated, A. D. Passmore on, 239, stone, 454. Curacy, 373. 
240. Church, pulpit at Deeds, 162. History, notes 
Colerne, 126. Furze Com- by E. Rhys Jones, 503. 
mon, 126. Iron ornament, Manor Court Books, see Antro- 
Hom elantS« ooo. Poor bus, Sir Phil., 142. Registers, 
Man’s Gorse reclaimed, 501. transcript given, 502, 503. 

Alder, Mrs. Edw., gift., 504. | School, 99. 

Alderton Church, Gore monu- | Amesbury, Rich. and Frances, 
ments, 548, 551. | marriage, 562. 

Aldhelm of Malmesbury, 29. _ Amity Oak (Savernake), 416. 

Addis, H. G., 544 | Anagallis, 335. 

Aldredeslade (Savernake), 400, |  Anchoressat St. Thos., Salisbury, 
403. | 455. 
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‘‘Andso to Bath ’’, by C. Roberts, 
noticed, 364. 

Anderson,F.W. SwindonGeology, 
503. 

Andover Road, 395, 407, 426. 

Angel Corbels, 447. 

Angle and Celt in N. of England, 
34. 

Anomodon (moss), 519. 

Anstie, Messrs., gift, 378. 

Ansty, moss, 514. 

Anthralia (fungus), 271. 

« Antiquity ’’, 1939, gift, 142. 

Antirrhinum, 335. 

Antrobus, Sir Cosmo Gordon, 
99. Sir Edmund, 99. Sir 
Philip, gift, 142. Capt. Phil. 
EE; 99: 

Anvills Farm, 432. 

Apium, 334. 

Apprenticeships, 
187. 

Aprichard, Hen., 305. 

Apshill (Savernake), 419—422. 

Aque Sulis (Bath), Rom. Road, 
49 


Lacock, 186, 


Aquilegia, 332. 

Archard, Nannie, 237. 

Arche, Richard, 458, 459. 

Archer, John, 324. Will. and 
Kath., 322. 

Arderne, Sir Thos. and Matilda, 
effigies at Elford, 388. 

Arkell, Dr. W. J., articles and 
maps, 501, 504. Gifts, 379, 
503, 604. On Corallian beds 
round Purton, 274—282, 379, 
501, 504. On “‘ Gasteropods 
of the Purbeck beds ’’, noticed, 
501. On ‘‘ Upper Oxford 
Clay at Purton’’, noticed, 500. 

On “‘ Mollusca from Pebbly 
sand at Swindon ’”’, noticed, 
368, 369, 379. “ Some Topo- 
graphical Names in Wilt- 
shire’, noticed, 221—224, 

Arman, Eliz., 323. Susan, 320. 

Widow, 322. 

Arminghall (Norf.), timber circle, 
255. 

Armour, Mr. and Mrs. Denholme, 
gift, 268. 

Armourers of Greenwich, 116. 

Arngrove Stone, 276, 
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Arnold, John, 322, 324, 326. 

Arundel of Wardour, Ld., in Civil 
War, 507. Sir Thos. of Lan- 
herne executed, 505. 

Ashmansworth Manor Ho., 565. 

Athelney, Alfred at, 28. 

Athelstan, bequest, 36. Char- 
ter of, 391. Owned Sunbury, 
37. 

Athelm Higa, 37. 

Atkins, Cath., ped., 478. Jane, 


ped., 478. Joan, ped., 478. 
John, 448. Will., ped., 
448, 478. 
Atropa, 335. 


Attwood, Francis, 296, 297. 
Caroline Mary, 297. Thos 
and Martha, 562, 563. 

Atworth, 367. Cruciform 
structure under mound, A. 
Shaw Mellor en, 384, 385. 
Kington, ped., 359. 

Atworth, Poplar Farm, 46, 91. 
Roman Villa, by A. Shaw 
Mellor and R. Goodchild, 
46—95. Ashes analysed, 
92. Building periods des- 
cribed, 50—53. Coins, 46, 
47, 66, 76—89; Date of, 88, 


89. Baths and hypocausts, 
illust., 50—6l1, 64. Cres- 
cent - shaped ornament, 
illust.; °75. Corn drying 


ovens, 52—54, 57, 59, illusts., 
64; T-shaped Ovens, R. Good- 
child on, 93—95. Dwelling 
House, 63. Excavations, 19. 
Geology of site, 47, 48. 
Iron knife, ivory handle, 75. 
Plans and illusts., 49, 64. 
Pottery, described, 71—74. 
Sloped masonry, 48. Struc- 
tural history, 49—53. 
Tessere, 65, 69. Tiles, Pen- 
nant or Keynsham, 64, 67 ; For 
Pile, 69. Tribulum thresh- 
ing, flints, 70. Well, 49. 
Aubrey, John, 556. Letters to 
Mrs. Mary Miller, 554, 555. 
Portraits of, by Alais, 550; 
Etching by Mrs. DawsonTurner, 
550; In Britton’s Memoir, 548 ; 
C. E. Wagstaff after W. Faith- 
horne, 548, 550 ; Leaning 
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against column, etching from 
Lely, unpublished, 549 
Sketchesby,553. Richard 555. 

Aubrey, John, Arms of, 550. 
Athene Oxon, contributions by 
A., 544. A. H. Britton on, 
545. D. Masson on, 545. 
Monumenta Brittanica by, pro- 
posed printing, 550, 551. 
Pen drawings in, 546. 
Memoir by Britton, 545. 
Miscellaines by, Folk Lore in, 
544. Perambulations of 
Surrey, by, 544, 545. Wilts 
Collections, Canon Jackson’s 
Copy (for 2nd Edition), A. 
Hollaender on, 544—552. 
Liber B., lost vol., 549. 

Aubrey, Richard, 555. 

Austin, Roland, gift, 476. 

A’Wood, Anthony, 544. 

Avebury, Aubrey’s sketches, 548. 

Cirsium tuberosum, 557, 

559, 561. 

Avebury, Lord, Life.and Work 
of, 1934, 267. 


Bacon, Francis, 4. 
Bacon’s Farm, Forstebury Ba- 
conis, 433. 
Badbury (Dors.) Farming, 370. 
Hill, Geology, 502. 
Rings, Rom. Rd., 238, 256, 257. 
Bagshot [Bucksgate], 433. 
BagshotSands(Savernake),398. 
Bairstow, Leslie, 116. 
Bailey [Baly, Bayley], Mrs., 540. 
Family of Bishopsdown, 
Salisbury, own Crane St. 
Mansion, 456, 461— 468. 
Betty, 564. Eliz., 355. 
Grace, 475. Harry, 355. 
John, 193, 456, 460, 469, 474, 
475. Kath., 355, 474, 564. 
Mary, 456, 468, 469. 
Rob., 456, 478. Sam., 539. 
Sarah, 355, 539. IEhes: ; 
366, 456, 468, 563,564. Will., 
355, 539: Astronomer, 133. 
Baker, John, 193. Kington 
of Merton Park, 359; Gives 
Notes on Kingston, 379. 
T. H. of Mere Down, 157. 
Will., 356. 
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Baker als Elton, Canon, 303. 

Banbury, Ld., 370. 

Baldham Mill (Seend), 264. 

Ball, Mrs., 554. 

Ball, Edith, 355. George, 355. 

Mary, 357. Will., 356. 

Ballard’s Ash, 275; Quarry, 277. 

Balloon ascents, 263. 

Baltele, 395, 396. 
Wood, 403. 

Baly, see Bailey. 

Bance, John, Westbury election, 
537—540. 

Bandon (Ireland), 465. 

Bannister, Nich.,356. Rob.,355. 

Banks, Dr., 177: Geo., 198. 

Sir Reg. Mitchell, obit., 
DAD, Will., 192. Sir Will. 
Mitchell, 245. 

Barbarea, 332. 

Barbefeld Nich. de, 413. 
Barbefeld’s Wood, 414. 

Barber, Rog., 463. Will., 355. 

Barbula (moss), 516, 517. 

Barbury, Battlefield, 35. Castle, 
32, 120, Disc barrow opened, 
240. Stone to Jefferies and 
Williams, art, noticed, 262. 

Barfield, John, 487. 

Barnard, Edw., Rich., Will., 356. 

John, 487. 

Baron, Lucy, Margaret, Will., 
355, 357. 

Barrett, Mr., 195. 

Sarah, 183. 

Barrier, Dan., 210. 

Barrington, Bp., 
turfed Salisbury 
graveyard, 123. 

“Barrow” changed to “‘borough”’, 
364. 

Barrow, Dr. Isaac, 215. 

Barrows, Bronze Age, round, of 
Wessex, by L. V. Grinsell, 
noticed, 572, 573. Of Wilts. 
Hants and Dorset, numbers of, 
572. Bell, number of, 572. 

Pond, described, 572. 

Barthamia (moss), 578. 

Bartlet, John, 305. 

Barton family of Corsley House, 
359. Descent of, notes given 
379. John, 184. 

Bartilmewe, John and Alice, 451 


Bauteley 


Chr., 354. 


cleared and 
Cathedral 
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John, ped., 478. Margery, 
451; Ped., 478. Rich. and 
Alice, ped., 478. 

Barwicke (—), 367; John, 2. 

Baseir (345). 

Basidiomycetes found in S.W. 
Wilts, especially round Don- 
head, by T. F. G. Dunston and 
Capt. A. E. A. Dunston. Part 
III., 147—165. 

Basingstoke Museum, gift, 476. 

Baskerville, John and _ Eliz., 
marriage, 562. 

Basket making, 137. 

Basselynch (Savernake), 424, 425. 

Bassett Arms, 390. Alan, 388. 
Aliva, Effigy, 388, 389, 390. 

Fulk, Bp. of London, 388. 
Sir Philip, 389, 390. 

Batch, Mr., 487. 

Bath (—), 322. Abbey owns 
Bromham Manor, 283. Hos- 
pital, patients from Lacock, 
176. Lansdowne House, Bed- 
ford, 511. Library, Jade 
stolen, 107. Rom. villas 
near, 90. Three Cups Inn, 204. 

Bath, John, 467. Rich., 323, 
324. Rob., 329. . Thos. 
328; Rents, land at Wootton 
Bassett, 317. 

Bath, Marquis of, 371. 

Bathampton, derivation, 223. 

Bathford, 562. Rom. villa, 
46, 66. 

Battersby, Rev. R. St. J., 353, 
354. 

Battington(Bathampton, Wylye), 
457. 

Baydon, 31, 140. 

Bayley, see Bailey. 

Baylis, Moses, 325. 

Baynard, Phil., 361. Rob., 170. 

Bayntun ([Bainton, Baynton|] 
family, 568, 569 ; owns Roche’s 
Manor, Bromham, 284, 286. 

Admiral, 134. Sir And., 
383. Edw. holds Cherhill, 
568. Sir Edw., 366; Builds 
Spye Park, 268. Nich. of 
Falston, 283. 

Barnet, East, Dr. Bundy, Rector, 
DepaTe 

Beale, Will., 329. 


Bealing, 355. 

Bealings, Woolstone, 355. 

Beanacre (Melksham), 367. 
Kington pedigrees, 359. 

Beare, John, property, 476. 

Beauchamp, Lady Anne, 284, 
286. Eliz., 283. Rich.., 
284, 286; Bp. of Hereford and 
Salisbury, 98, 283 ; Chancellor 
of the Garter, 9, 10; Ld. St. 
Amand, 284, 568. Thos., 
Earl of Warwick and wife 
Catherine, effigies at Warwick, 
387, 388. Walt., 283. Sir 
Walt., 283. Will., 283. Sir 
Will. ‘and, JBliz Lady,” (St: 
Amand, 285. 

Beauchamp Arms, 283, 287. 

Beauchamp Chapels, St. John’s, 
Devizes, and Bromham, E. Kite 
on, 283—287. 

Beaufort Hunt, 373. 

Beaven, E. S., produces New 
Barleys, 128. — Wiaos, 12, 
‘‘*A Sportsman’s Memories’. 
noticed, 139, 143. 

Beche, Eliz., 458, 478. John 
and Agnes, ped., 458, 478. 

Beck, Anthony, Bp. of Durham, 
coins of, 241. 

Beckford, Will., Ld. Mayor, 
account of, 507, 508. Illegit. 
children, 509. Will. buys 
Fonthill, 507; Lives of, 509; 
Retired to Bath, 511. Will., 
Thos., 509. 

Beckhampton, derivation, 223. 
Free Chapel of St. Vincent, 
burials at, 126. 

Beckington (Som.), Kington fam., 
359. 

Bechley, Oxon., 223. 

Beckwith Arms, 286. 

Bedborough (Devizes) property, 
284. + Derivation, 364. 

Bedwyn, 394. 

Bedwyn Brails (Broyle), 393, 
401, 406, 410, 412, 425, 426, 
431, 433. 

Bedwyn, Great, 126. Borough, 
398, 399. Bronze Palstave, 
503. Church, illusts., 378 ; 
Tiles, 553, Common, 418. 
Owned by Clare and Marshall 
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399. Perambulations, 395, 
397, 398. Road, 426.  Sey- 
mour and Thos. Willis, 133. 

Bedwyn, East or Little, 126, 
398, 433. Puthall, 416. 

Beechingstoke, derivation, 223. 

Beete, Rich., 305. 

Belin, Ch. Jos.. property, 476. 

Bell, Eveline Morton, 243. 

Col. Heward, 572. Mrs. 
Heward, 496; Gifts, 504. 
Steven, 357. Thos., 243. 
Will. Heward, 494, 496, 547. 

Bellarmine, stoneware jugs, 158. 

Bellingate (Bedwyngate), 417, 
418. 

Belirynger, Rob., 301. 

Belmore Copse (Savernake), 417. 

Bemerton, property, 458. ev. 
Will. Cox, Rector, 129. 

Beneyon, Rich., 406. 

Benet, John, of Pythouse, buys 
Fonthill Abbey, 512. Thos., 
292 ; Precentor, monument at 
Salisbury, 303, 305; Will of, 
294. 

Benet Stanford, Col. j.;; gift, 
142; Note, 241. 

Bemier Rob., 355. 
Norton, 366. 

Bentley Well (Savernake), 417, 
418. 

“Beorghs’* and —“‘Burhs '” of 
Wilts, H. C. Berntnall on, 364. 

Berberis, 332. 

Berewyke, John de, 409. 

Berjewe, Sam., 355. Thos., 357. 

Berkeley Castle, 411. 

Bernewek (Northants) Manor 
held by Aliva Despenser, 389. 
Berrywood, Donhead, mosses, 
514, 516, 520—522, 524, 525. 

Berry, Nich., 355. 

Bers, La, derivation, 423, 424. 

Bersu, Dr., excavations, 18, 19. 

Bertie, Norreys, 540. 

Berwick Lodge, Beckford’sdaugh- 
ters, 510. 

Berwick St. James, Ch. visited, 22. 


ihhoss of 


Berwick St. Jobn, 513. Mosses, 
524. 

Berwick St. Leonard, bought by 
Earl Grosvenor, 512. Manor 


House moved to Fonthill, 22. 


Beswick, Jeremiah, 178. 

Bethlehem Hospital, 178. 

Beverstocke, Eliz., 562, 563. 
John, 562. 

Bewcastle Cross, 34. 

Bewley Court (Lacock), 349, 562, 
563. Farm, pond and copse, 
432. Property, 353. 

Biddeston, 136, 368, 562, 563. 

Holy Well, “‘ astreites ”’ in, 
116, 141. Rapier found, 503. 
Rom. coin, 141. St. Peter’s 
Church pulled down, 551. 

Bigg, W. E., 121. 

Bigod, Hugh, 389. Sir Roger, 
Earl of Norfolk, 389; Death, 
390. 

Bilkenor, Rob. de, 412. 

Bincknoll [Binol], 368. 

Bindon, Marg., 553. 

Bingham,of Bingham’s Melcombe 
(Dors)2 1 ob.)1: bp. Vor 
Salisbury, 21; Canon Fletcher 
on, 98. Robert restores 
Wilton Church 21, 

Birch Copse, Savernake, 416. 

Birch, Ann, 10 children at birth, 
261, 262. 

Bishops (W. Bassett), 319. 

Bishops Cannings, Nursteed and 
Wick, map given, 504. 
Grubbe property, 569. Pro- 
perty, 284. Will. Bayley, 
astronomer, 133. 

Bishopsdown (Salisbury) 456. 

Bishopstone, N. Wilts, and 
Lockeridge, educational lega- 
cies, 360. 

Bishopstone Steeps (Lynchets), 
120. 

Black Death in Dorset, 1348, 96 ; 
Effect on labour, 168. 

Black Down, Mendip (Som.), 
Pygmy cup in barrow, 484, 485. 

Black Down (Savernake), 425. 

Black Field, Rom. pottery, 415. 

Black vault (Savernake), 398, 418. 

Black Vein (Charmouth), 416. 

Blacker, Will., 305. 

Blackford, J. H., buys Cherhill 
Manor, 568; Gifts, 476; The 
Manor and Village of Cherhill, 
noticed, 567 — 571 ; Art. 
noticed, 123. Mrs., 567. 
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Blackham, James, 216. 

Blacking, W. H. R., 289. 

Blacklands, 367. Park, great 
storm, 570. 

Blackmore, 367. 

Blake family of Pinhills, 571. 


Col. Ambrose, 571. Hen.., 
571. John, 571. Roger, 
323, 471. Walt. le, 412. 


Blakethurne (Blakedun), Saver- 
nake, 424. 

Blandford-Sarum Rd., Combe 
Bissett, haunted, 241. 

Blandford, Jane, 355. 

Blathal, John, 467. 

Bloemfontein Hospital, 491. 

Blomfield, Reg., writings, 509. 

Blowing Stone, 124. 

Bluet, Eleanor, 361. John, 
of Lackham, 361. 

Blunsdon, Geology, 502. 

Blunsdon St. Andrew, plants, 332. 

Blunt, Wilfred, ‘‘ Aspects of Eng- 
land ’’, noticed, 261. 

Blyde, Adam de, 45. 

Blysmus, 337. 

Bond, Ben and Ann, marriage, 
562, 563. Betty, 195. 
Eliz., 562. H. J., 551. 
Rebekah, marriage, 563, 564. 

Will. 562. 

Bodington, Archdeacon, 102. 

Bold, John (Canon), 305, 306. 

Boletus (fungus), 152. 

Bolton (W. Bassett) 321. 
322. 

Bonclyve (Boneclyve), Saver- 
nake, 406, 413, 422—424. 

Boneclyve, Will. de, 413, 422, 423. 

Bonham, John, 352. 

Borebeche (Burbage), 394. 

Boreham Copse, 424. Cottages, 
425. Down, 425. Wood 
in Savernake, 214, 408, 424, 
425, 432 ; Disafforested, 407. 

Boscombe Down, 2 Pigmy cups, 
234. 

Bossom, Rich., 326. 

Bosworth, Battle of, 284. 

Botanical localities and papers, 
351, 480. 

Botes, Will de, Croft of in Saver- 
nake, 395, 396, 402, 403, 407, 
408. 


Rich.., 
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Botley Wood, 433. 

Boucher, Reg., gift, 142. 

Boudier, Emile, on fungi, 270. 

Bourne, The (Savernake), 428. 

Bourton (Berks), Geology, 279, 
501. 

Bovista (fungus), 147. 

Bowden (Savernake) Farm, 421. 

Bowden House, 349. Paws 
successive houses, 351. 

Bowell, Margery, 356. 

Bowene, John and Eliz., 355. 

Bower, Bazill, 356. Edm., 45. 

Bowerchalk, 30. 

Bowles, Will. Lisle, 214, 312, 468. 

Work at Aula le Stage, 
294, 312. 

Bowrne, Thos., 357. 

Bowsher, Mr., 190. 

Bowood estate, wages and prices, 
1776, 172,173. Joseph Priestly 
at, 365. Lake, site of village, 
DH 1 Bye. 

Box, 368, 562. Ch. bells, 502, 
508. House, Holocene de- 
posit, 112. Roman villa, 
66; Mosaics, 70, 90; Roman 
villasnear,46. Highstandard 
of Roman life, 90,91. Round 
House, 501. , Tufa formation, 
mollusca not now found in 
Wilts, 112. 

Boxall, John, 320, 328. 

Boyton, Gt. Ridge Wood, 
Cirsium acaule and tuberosum, 
557— 561. Manor, bought 
from Major H. W. Fane by 
Capt. Sidney Herbert, 241. 
Hoard of English coins, 241. 

Brachethecium (moss), 520. 

Bradenstoke, Prior of, Gallows 
and property in Savernake, 
394, 422, Priory, print, 552. 

Bradfield, Ho., drawing, 553. 

Bradford-on-Avon, 562. Barn, 
given to Office of Works, 20, 
161, 243. Broad Weavers, 187, 
202. Chantry rents, 483. 
Drawing, 501. 
W. H. Allen, given, 504. 


Round House 501. Views, 
dol. 
Bradford, gift, 476. Round 


House, 501. Saxon Church, 35. 


Drawings, by 
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Brass candlestick, 
Cathedral, 470, 471. 

Braybrooke, Eliz.,288. Gerard, 
283, 286. Arms, 286, 287. 

Brayden (Savernake), 394, 400. 

Hook, 398, 400, 416, 419. 
New Pond, 398, 419. 
Well of, 415, 416. 

Brading, Roman T-shaped ovens, 
94; Roman villa, 61, 91. 

Bradley Wood, 189. North, 367. 

Bradley, Ch. Lister,387. P.C. 
Sylvester, gift, 503. 

Bradshaw, Hen. 507. John, 
regicide, Fonthill given to, 507. 

Brail, Costar, 426. Derivation, 
401. Farm, 426. 

Brandon, Aimee Gladys, 495. 
B.A., 495. 

Bread Money in 18th century,191. 

Breaking the ground for burials, 
205. 

Breast plough, 137. 

Brecon, Alan, 361. 

Bredwardine, F. Kilvert, Vicar, 
302. 

Bremble, 368. 

Bremhill, Quit and Chief rents, 
403. Stanley and Maud 
Heath, by J. Lee Osborne, 101, 

Bremnan, 367. 

Brentnall, H.C., 544. Metes 
and Bounds of Savernake 
Forest, 391—434. Preshute 
Church, 476. The Saxon 
Bounds of Overton, noticed, 
125, 369. 

Brewer, John, 562. Timothy 
and Abigail, marriage, 562. 
Brewhouse implements and furni- 

ture, 457. 

Briant, A., on Salisbury Spire, 
noticed, 567. 

Brick Hill Copse (Savernake),423. 

Brides’ Lane (London), 227. 

Bridle, Phil., 357. 

Bridport, Bp. Giles of, Canon 
Fletcher on, 98. 

Brigg, Rob. de la, 361. 

Brigmilston [Brigmerston], Deed, 
483. And Milston, Courts 
Barrow, 483. 

Brinkworth, 367. By J. Lee 
Osborne, 101. Mr. Brink- 


Salisbury 


worth, 240. Ben., 208. Will., 
193. 

Brimslade (Savernake) , 42 )—422, 
428, Derivation, 420. 

Brinsdens grounds (Wootton 
Bassett), 325. 

Brinsden, Goody, 328, 329. 
Chiro: David, 320; 329. 

John, 319—321. Mary, 
316, 3238. Thos., 328 ; Rents 
lands at Vasterne, 314. 

Brinton, Edw., 366. 

Brisbane, St. Francis College, 
250, Bp. and Arch Bp. of, 
250. 

Bristol Museum, destroyed, 485. 

Bristow, Isaac, Jane, Sarah, 564. 

Brittania Depicta or Ogilby 
Improved, 267. 

Britford, 30, 458. Church, 
Saxon carving, 34, 35. 
Plants, 331. Vicar,. Canon 
Woodall, 105. 

British Record Assoc., gifts of 
deeds, 19, 142, 268, 378, 480, 


537. 
British names of streams and 
woods, 131. 


Britons in Wessex, 34. 

Britton, John, autobiography, 
gift, 503. Portrait, engrav- 
ing, 554. Sketches, 553. 
Writings, 511. 

Brixey, Rich , 355. 

Broad Chalke, 30. 

Broad Corner (Savernake), 414. 

Broad Hinton, Church, 126. 

St. Peter ad Vincula, 386, 
Stone coffin, 386. 

Broad Stone (Wootton Bassett), 
321. 

Broad Town, 284, 568. 

Broad weavers apprentices, 184 
—186. 

Brodrick; Thos.; 297: 

Brokenborough, 367. Deriva- 
tion, 364. With Charlton 
and Garsdon, by J. LeeOsborne, 
LOL. 

Brome, Alex.,elegy on R. Aubrey, 
552. 

Bromehead, C. E. N., 276. 

Bromham, Battle, Manor given 
to Battle Abbey, 283. 
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Church, Beauchamp Arms, 283; 
Chantry in Lady Chapel 
founded, 284, 285; Chantry 
lands, 285; Lady Chapel des- 
cribed, architecture, brass, 
Arms, 285 —287 ; Effigy of Sir 
Roger Tocotes, 285; Scratch 
dial, 484. Manor House, old, 
burnt, 263; Farming at, 262, 
263. 

Bromesclape (Savernake), 419, 
420. 


Bromus, 337. 
Bronze Palstave, Gt. Bedwyn, 
given, 503. Socketed looped 


sickle, Winterbourne Monkton, 
stolen, 107. 

Bronze Age pottery, Beaker ware, 
Wylye Barrow, 2, 118, 119. 
Cin. urn, Blackdown, Mendip 
(Som.), 485; Wexcombe, figd., 
164 ; Grooved ware, Wylye 
Barrow, 117—119, figs.; Small 
incense cup, Wylye, 117, 118, 
fig. Peterborough ware, age 
of, 117—119. Pygmy cups, 
Swindon, 234: Winterbourne 


Dauntsey, and Blackdown 
(Som,), 484. 
Brooke, J., 91, 553. Mary, 104. 
Broome, Francis and Mary, 


marriage, 504, 563. Sam., 
562. 

Brooks, Rev. E. B., gifts, 503. 

Brothers, Will., 355. 

Broughton Gifford, 367. 


Medicinal waters, 176. 


Vicar, 454. 
Brown, Edw., 366. Rob., 367. 
John, 467. 
Browne, John, 469. John and 


Mary, marriage, 562. 
Brownrigg, Ralph, Bp. of Exeter, 
5 


Broyle, bailiwick of Savernake, 
401. 

Bruces Arms, 399. 

Brumsedon, Adam de, 412. 

Brunton, 400, 401. 

Brus, Rob. de, 284. 

Bryant, Phil. and Martha, 
marriage, 563. Thos., 190, 
191. 

Brygh, John at, 412. 


Brymble, Simon, 467. 

Bryum (moss), 518. 
vinatum, 515. 

Buchanan, Mr., 238. 

Buckeridge, P.,. ‘‘ Pinhills”’ by, 
57). Gift, 476. 

Buckingham, Duke of, 284. 

Buckman, Prof., 557, 559. 

Budell, Argentina, will of, 483, 
484. Thos., 484. 

Budd, Capt., machine riots at 
Winterbourne Bassett, 126. 

Buggy, Will., 396. Wood of, 
395, 407; In Buttermere, 403. 

Buildings in Wilts, photos and 
illusts. wanted, 482. 

Bulford Church, 132. 
331. 

Bull, Dan., 571. 

Bundy, Dr. Rich., Trustee for 
Georgia, by H. B. Fant, 225— 
229. Buried at Devizes, 228. 

Restored St. Brides, 227. 
Sermons and writings, 226, 

228, 231. 

Bulliard, Ismael, 13; Writings, 
16. 

Bullidge House, Sadler Gale flew 
into pond, 135. 

Buneclive, Will. de, 406. 

Bunn, Mary, 357. 

Bunny’s Copse (Wootton Rivers), 
derivation, 416. ; 
Buntingford (Herts) Grammar 

School, 1. Hospital founded 
by Bp. Seth Ward, 9, 12. 
Burbage [Burbach], 398, 420. 
Common, 421. Goldenlands 
Farm, 433. Leigh Hill Copse, 
433. Manor, 397, 417. 
Morleigh, 433. Old road, 401. 
Parsons’ Wood, 433. 
Plants, 332. Prior’s Wood, 
422, 423. Small Croft, 433. 
Woodsof, Countessof Warwick, 
433. 
Burbage, Savage, 427, 428. 
Burchall, Edw., rents land at 
Vasterne, 314, 316, 322. 
Rich., 329 ; Rents Pound Mead, 
W. Bassett, 316. 
Burcombe, 370. 
Burderop Farm, 371. 
brick, 117, 141. 
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Burdett, Sir F., 140. 
Burfort, Edw., 356. 
Burgess, Bp., 7. Capt..R.C.L., 


331. 

Burghal Hidage, 35. 

Burham (Savernake), 424. 

Burial in woollen. Act, 178. 

Burley on the Hill, House, 506. 

Burltons (Donhead St. Mary), 
fungi, 148—156, 271, 272. 
Mosses, 514. 

Burnet, Gilbert (S. of Bp.), 227. 

Burridge Heath, 433. 

Burstrete, road, 394, 399. 

Burton Hill, 367. 

Burwood, 433. 

Bury, La, on Matelshore (Saver- 
nake), 423, 424. 

Busby, derivation, 345. 

Bushe, Will., 354. 

Bushell, Mrs., 217. Joseph and 
Sarah, marriage, 562. 

Butler, Alfred, 262. David, 
263. John and Eleanor, 
marriage, 562, 563. 

Butt, Chr. 356: 

Butthaye (W. Bassett), 321, 322. 
Buttermere, 31, 434. Bequest, 
36. Corner, Barrow, 403. 

H.C. Andrews on, 113, 114. 
Manor owned by W. Curll, 113; 
Punsborne Chapel, 240. 
Property of Will. Buggy, 403. 

Saxon ownership, 36. 
Wood, 407. 

Butterworth, Montague, 488. 

Byrsige, bequest to, 36. 

Byset, John, restores old bounds 
of Savernake, 407, 408, 410. 

Bytham Pond (Savernake), 419. 


Cabbel, Will., 169. 

Cabbod (—), 183. 

Cadley, South, 420. 

Caerleon, Rom. fort, 220. 

Caerwent, Rom. T-shaped ovens, 
94. 

Calamintha, 336. 

Calliergon (moss), 522, 523. 

Callaway [Calloway], James, 539. 

Phils ov. Sam., 539. 

Walley | Gen. TE: G. Pc 37h. 
Mrs. and Miss, 110. 

Callycella (fungus), 271. 
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Calne, 365, 563, 564. Church, 
Arms, Tocotes and St. Amands, 
284. Devizes Old Rd., 571. 

Prebend, 10 ; Bought with 
Manor, &c., by Ld. Shelburne, 
571. St. Mary’s School, new 
hall, 102, 104. 

Calocera (fungus), 156. 

Calthrop, Miss M. M. C., 569. 

Cambreweye (Savernake), 430, 
431. 

Cambridge, St. John’s Coll., made 
a gaol, 2. Sidney Coll., 2. 

Camerweye, 431. 

Camerweyesden (Savernake), 428. 

Campanula, 335. 

Campbell) R-.H.4B.,: 22, 

Campion, Sir Will., 139. 

Camps,. the /Gt. Hill: Forts‘ not 
permanently inhabited, 254. 

Camptothecium (moss), 520, 

Campylopus (moss), 515. 

Canada, and the Cape, emigra- 
tion, 192. 

Canhold, 367. 

Cannings Marsh, 223. 

Caplyn, Alice, 458, 

Carara, 332: 

Cardioceras, 500. 

Cardmaker family of Sarum and 


Warminster, 452. Hen., 460. 
Rich., 452. Rob., 452. 
Thos., 452. 


Carisbroke Castle, donkey wheel, 
241. 

Carew, Geo., 304. 

Carex, 337. 

Carn Meiri, origin of Blue Stones 
at Stonehenge, 574. 

Caroline, Princess, 225, 226. 

Carrington, Will., 319. 

Carter, Mrs., gift, 504. 

323. 

CastleCary (Som.), Round House, 
501. 

Castle Combe, 136, 259, 368. 
Hist. of Manor, G. P. Scrope, 
141. Rom. sculpture, 143. 

Scrope family, 141, 

Castlehaven, Earl of, 505, 506. 

Buys Crane Street mansion, 
461, 462, 466, 468, 469. 
Executed, 506. Goods not 
forfeited, 470,471. In Tower 


Dan, 


2 Pp 
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463. Personal possessions, 
469. Property in Salisbury, 
466, 471, 472, 477, 478. 
House described, 463. Trial 
of, 461. Countess of, 468. 

Caswell (—), 492. 

Catabrosa,-3o 4. 

Catharinea (moss), 514. 

Catherine, St.,life and martydom, 
Gt. Chalfield Ch., 485, 486. 

Catron, Francois, 226. 

Caucalis, 334. 

Caulston, 367. 

Cawley, Sir Will., 365. 

Ceadwalla, 29. 

Ceawlin, 32. 

Celtic fields, 124. 

Centaurea, 560. 

Centunculus, 335. 

Cepeea in Tufa, 112. 

Cerastium, 333. 

Ceratodon (moss), 514. 

Cerdic, family, 32, 38. 

Chafyn, family, pedigree, 448, 
452 —456 ; Of Warminster and 
Salisbury, ped., 478; Of Zeals, 
descent of, 454. Agnes, ped., 
478. Alex., ped., 478. 
Alice, 451. Ann, 451. 
Charles, ped., 478. Christian, 
454. Christopher, 455 ; Be- 
quest, 405 ; Property, 477, 478 ; 
Willof, 457,459. Christopher 
and Dorothy, 459 ; Crane Street 
tenement, 456, 457; Ped., 478, 
479. Edith, ped., 478. 
Edm., 455; Ped., 478. Edw., 
451, 453. Eliz., 455; Ped., 
478. Geo., 452, 456; Ped.., 
478, 479. Geo. and Agnes, 
ped., 478; Will of, 455. 
Jane, ped., 478. Joan, 478. 

John, of Downton, ped., 
478; Of Salisbury, 452. 
John and Johan, 479. 
Katherine, 454; Ped., 478. 
Lucy, 356. Leonard, 455; 
Of Mere, will of, 453, 454. 
Leonard and Kath., ped., 478. 

Margaret, 453; Ped., 478. 

Mary, 356, 478. Nich., 
453, 454; Ped., 479. Rachel, 
356. Rich., ped., 479. 
Rob., -455.5 -Pediy 1479; 
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Scholastica, 450. Stephen, 
455; And Ann, ped., 479. 
Thos., 356, 450, 452, 454, 456, 
458, 459: Of Donhead, 453— 
455; Of Warminster, 452, 457. 

Thos. and Margaret, 453, 
478. Thos. and Scholastica, 
450—452, 478, 479. Thos., 
of New Coll., Oxon, ped., 479. 

Thos. and Dorothy, ped., 
478, Thos., of Salisbury, 
453, 455, 478. Will., 356, 
454; Ped., 478. Will., of 
Bulford, and Alice, 453, 454, 
478. 

Chafyn, als Cardmaker, of War- 
minster and Salisbury, 452, 460. 

Thos., 452. 

Chaldefelde, 395, 396. 
ton, 403, 

Chalfield, Great, and Malmes. 
bury, Accounts of the Parlia- 
mentary Garrisons of 1645— 
46, J. H. Pafford, 19—21, 366 
— 368, 481. 

Chalfield, Great, bought by Sir 
Rich. Gurney from Sir John 
Eyre, 368. Church, carved 
stone window sill, 242; Chantry 
Chapel and screen added, 485 ; 
Consecration Crosses, 486; 
Stone screenand heraldry, 485; 
Wall paintings described, 485, 
486. Garrison, 368. 
House not ruined by garrison, 
368. 

Chalk escarpment, narrow flat- 
bottomed valleys, 346. 

Chalk in Domesday, large area, 
30. 

Chalikewerellss 

Chalons sur Marne, 35. 

Champion, Susan, 356. 

Champflour, John and Margaret, 
484. 

Chandler, R., 96. 

Chantry Rents in Wilts, 1701, 
483. 

Chapel Plaister, 116, 551. 

Chapman, Lawrence, 564. 
Sarah, 564. 

Charford, battle, 32. 

Charles II at Royal Soc., 5. 

Charleton, Rich., 356. 


Temple- 
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Charlton, 367. Dryden at, 318. 
Farm, 376. And Rushall 
bought by F. Stratton, 376. 
House, litho., 552. 
Charlton All Saints and Stand- 
linch, 373. 
Charlton Chapel in Donhead, site 
of old Chapel, 39, 42. 
Charlton, John, excavations, 19. 
Charter of the Forests, 1217, 1297, 
404, 408, 410. 
Chatham, Ld., 133. 
Chatley, Norton St. Philip, 374. 
Chedgloe, 367. 
Chellaston, alabaster works, 388. 
Chelworth, Trinder property, 378. 
Chenopodium, 336. 
Cherhill [Cherril], 284, 347, 367. 
Auberd [Abberd}, meadow, 
568. Barn, 20. Bell Inn, 
old, 570. Black Horse Inn, 
570. Connection with Pew- 
sham Forest, 568. Church, 
described, 569, 570; Bullet 
marks of Civil War, 569; Fur- 
niture described, 569 ; Interior, 
plan of seating, 1840, 569; 
Masons’ mark, 569; St. Amand 
Arms, 568 ; Services and music, 
570; Screen destroyed, 569 ; 
Churchyard inscriptions, 569 ; 
Churchwardens, Rectors and 
Sextons, portraits, 570. 
Court Leet and Records, 570. 
Deeds, 17th—19th cent., 
569. Derivation, 567. 
Earliest references, 568. 
Gang, <Uhe, 570. Grubbe 
[Hunt Grubbe] family, 569. 


Herlesdune, 568. Heydune, 
568. Jubilee celebration, 
570. King’s hunting box, 
568. cabour-ine Vain inn, 
570. La Gore, 568. 


Lansdowne monument built, 


567, 570. London—Bath 
Road, 570. Low, sand car- 
riers, 570. Manor bought by 


Blackford and Heneage, 569; 
Descentof, 568 ; Acreage (1265), 
568 ; Held by Baynton, Beau- 
cham, Fenimore, and Ed. 
Montague, 568, 569. Manor 
and Village by J. H. Blackford, 
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noticed, 567—571 ; Manor 
House, 568, 570. Maps at 
Bowood, 569. Memoirs by 
Rev. W.C. Plenderleath, 569. 
Mills, Cherhill Mill, Flax 
Mill, and Morgan’s, 570. 
N. Down, Cirsium tuberosum, 
559, 561. Phippesdene, 568. 
Place Name, 131. Rec- 
tory, 570. Roman mosaic 
pavement, 568. School, 570. 
Storm, 1859, 570. Tithe 
Barn, bought and repaired by 
J. H. Blackford, account of, 


570. ‘“ Thasewarde’’, 568. 
Trees, list of, 1710, 567, 
568. Turnpike Trust, 570. 


Water found, 571. 
White Horse, 567; Cutting of, 
570. Wine sent to, 1207, 568. 

Cherleford (Savernake) Mill, 395, 
396, 407; Site of, 402. 

Cheverell Manor, deeds, 121, 161. 

Old maps given, 143. 

Cheverell, Little, 497. 

Chicklade, British village, 32. 
Derivation, 32. Oxen stolen, 
Sil. 

Chicksgrove. Purbeck beds, 501. 

Chideock (Dors.), derivation, 225, 

Chilland (Hants), 475. 

Chilmark Church, visited, 22. 
Downs, fungi, 153, 272. 

Chilmark Down, mosses, 520. 
Down Woods, mosses, 518, 520, 
521. Mooray Farm, deriva- 
tion, 38. Mosses, 517-—519. 

Mosses, 521. Quarries, 

moss, 519, 520. 

Chiltern, Edmund, 438. 

Chilton Foliot, 126. 

Chippenham, 136, 368. Butts, 
198. Chantry Rents, 1701, 
483. Deeds, 378. J«Lee 
Osborne on, LOL, 102. 


Guardians, 192. In Gt. 
Rebellion, Daniell on, 503. 
Neighbourhood, 372. Over- 


seers, 1692, 172. 

F. H. Goldney, 100. 
Chipping Norton, frozen rain 
frost, 1940, LOS. 

Chirtonvo2s 
Chisbury, 126, 433. 


Records by 


Camp, 


2P 2 
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433. St. Martin’s Chapel 
dilapidated, H. M. Gimson on 
repairs, 490—491. Wood, 
4332. 

Chilterns and Cotswolds, 120. 

Chiseldon, 110, 368, 370. 

Chitterne St. Mary, Church, 
scratch dial, 484, 

Chivers, Fred., obit., 566. 
W. E. & Sons, 566 

Chorlton, Eliz., d. of W., 378. 

Chowles, Will., 328. 

Christ Church (Savernake), litho., 
553. 

Christian Maliord, 30, 368. 
Avon in, 564. 

Christopher, R. T., gift, 268. 

Chumleigh (Dev.), 7 children at 
birth, 262. 

Church schools, religious teach- 
ing, 105. Origin of, 500. 
Churches, Com. for care of, re- 

ports, 266, 481. 

Churches in Wilts, illusts. of, in 
W.A Soc. library, 481, 482. 
Churches, lease end (Fosbury), 

429, 431. 
Church, Gabriel, 315, 329. 
Rob., 193. Will., 180. 
Churchill, Pamela Mary Gordon, 
106. 
Chute Causeway, 402, 404, 407. 
Forest, 400, 407, 425, 429 ; 
Large area, 408; Perambula- 
tion, 408. 
Chytro, Edw., 437. 
Cidanis, 276, 27. 
Ciliaria (fungus), 271. 
Cirencester, white tessere, 70. 
Cirsium plant in Wilts, 334. 
Cirsium acaule, 560. X Tuber- 
osum, 557, 558. Hybrids 
described, 557, 558. 
Clare Coll. own Mannings estate, 
572. 
Clare family own Bedwyn, 399. 
Gilbert de, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, 389. 
Clarendon Palace excavated, 19. 
Wine sent to, 1207, 568. 
Clarke, Alex., 356, Andrew, 
1455 Hen, 356:— Drs 1G.Oy, 
112. John, 539. Capt. 
John Waldron, 297. Dr., 


excavations, 250. ~— Rich., 324. 

Clarke’s Hill, 571 

Clatford, 414; Bottom, Devil’s 
Den and Valley of Stones, 
126. 

Clatford Priors, 432. 

Clay; R: Gr C. ole) 

Clayton, Rob., 111. 

Clear, Dr., 204. 

Cleaveland, Mr., 175. 

Cleeves, John, 355. 

Clement (—), 467. Ann, 395. 

John, 355, 356. Will., 

355. . 

Clement V, Pope, 410. 

Clench Common (Heath), 392, 
413, 423, 424, 432. 
Clerke, G , writings, 16. 

Cleverly, L., 559, 560. 
Clitocybe (fungus), 149. 
Cloatly End, 367. 
Cloune. Roger de; 
Salisbury, 291. 
Clouston, Dr. E. C. £., 107. 
Clutterbuck, John, 111. 


Chantry, 


Clytfe Pypard. 134,137. Cleave 
Pepper, 368. Church, Cob- 
ham effigy, 126. Churchyard, 


small bronze ring, 378. 
Illust.,; 127. Manor, 236. 
Clyro, 135. F. Kilvert, Curate, 

371. Neighbourhood, 372. ° 
Cnolisgate (Fosbury), 429, 431. 
Coale and West Parkes, 367. 

Coal Coppice (Savernake), 398, 

418. 

Coate, birds observed, 125. 

Home of R. Jefferies, 257, 499. 

Geology, 279.. Home of 

R. Jefferies, J. Lee Osborne on, 

101. 

Cobham, effigy at Clyffe Pypard, 

126. 

Cobourne, Thos. and Joane, 305. 
Cockatroop Lane (Savernake), 

415. 

Cockerell, John and Agnes, 484. 
Nich., 449. Scholastica, 

A478. 

Cockey, Will., of Frome, bell by, 

43. 

Cockroads for catching Wood- 

cocks, 428. 

Cockshanger, 429, 431. 
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Cockstalls 
322, 324. 


Codeford, Phil., 298. 
Codford St. Peter, Church, 1382. 
Saxon figure, 34, 35. 
Codrington, Commander, 497 ; 
Gift, 504. 2nd Lieut. Will. 
A. R., obit., 497: 

Cogmire (Wootton Bassett), 319. 

Coins, Barbarous British, 364. 
Roman, see Mere. 

Coke family, 448, 449. Of 
Salisbury, 449—451. Coke, 
Stone, and Webb families inter- 


(Wootton Bassett), 


marriage, ped., 478. Alice, 
property, 451. Ann, 450. 
Jane, ped., 478. Joan, ped., 


478. Thos., Rector of-Don- 


head ped., 478. Thos., 448— 
451, 453. Thos. and Cath- 
erine, 478. Thos. wand 
Scholastica, 479. Thos., will 


and property, 449, 450. 
William, will of, 450, 451. 
Will. and Eliz., ped., 478. 
Coker, Canon Thos., 294—296, 
309— 310. Catherine, 295, 
John, 295. Will., 462. 
Colbourne, John, 183. Rob.., 
183. Thos., 184, 351. 
Cold Kitchen Hill, Rom.-Brit. 
objects found at, 122, 366. 
Coldwell, Bp. of Salisbury, 467. 
Cole River, geology, 902. 


Coleman family, 135. John, 
356. 
Colerne, 368, 562, 563. Park, 


3o2. Church, Jacobean pul- 
pit given to Aldbourne, 126. 
Rom. villa, 46, 66; Baths, 60, 
61, 91; White tessere, 70. 
Saxon carved stone, 34. 

Coles, Thos., 211. 

Coleshill (Berks), geology, 502. 

Collar of S.S. in Dorset, 97. 

Collett, Simonand Jane, marriage, 
AGA. 

Collingbourne Ducis, 400. 

Collingbourne Kingston, 400. 
King’s Down, 427. 

Collingbourne, Saxon owners, 36. 

CollingbourneValence(IXingston), 


433. 


Collingbourne Whiteway, 392, 
394, 395. 

Collingwood, Prof. R. G., 117. 

Collins, James, 14. 

Collis, Will., 469; Property in 
Crane Street, 472, 473, 475. 
Cologne stoneware imported, 153. 

Colpyt (Savernake), 398. 

Colrode (Savernake), 415, 417— 
419, 

Colt, John le, 361. 

Colton, Eliz., 296. 

Columbars, Avice de, 407, 408. 
Keepers of Chute Forest, 404. 

Column Road (Savernake), 419. 

Combe in Donhead, 39. Now 
in Wilts, 403. Property of 
Ogbourne Priory, 403. 

Combe Bissett, New Farm, well 
with donkey wheel, 241. 

Combley; Mr.,. L7%. 

Common Prayer Book forbidden, 
10. 

Compton Bassett, 368. Church, 
hourglass frame, 5051. 
Heneage family, account of, 
569. Manor bought by Co-op. 
Soc., 569. View, 124. 

Compton Beauchamp, Charter, 

124. 

Compton Chamberlayne, mosses, 
521. 

Compton Chamberlaine heronry, 
Grebe and Dipper, 130. 
House, furniture and panelling, 
130. Mosses, 514, 516—518, 
O21. Park bought by G. 
Cross, 130. 

Compton, Eliz., ped., 478. 
Hen., Ld., 324. John, 450. 

Conham, Abraham, 307. 

Conholt Bottom, 408. W ood- 
side House, 402. Park, 402. 

Coniophora (fungus), 154. 

Conock, derivation, 32, 34. 

Consistory Court, Sarum, records, 
L218 

Conturys Mead (Wootton Bas- 
sett), 319. 

Convallaria, 336. 


Cook, Capt., 133. Rev. Will. 
Hen., obit., 240. 
Cooke, George, 169. Jasper, 
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169. John, 183; Tablet, 
Donhead, 44; Thos., 458. 

Coombe, Prebend, 10. Valley, 
Donhead (mosses), 5L5—517, 
519—521, 523. 

Coombe Valley (Donhead), moss, 
Sail: 

Cooper, John, property, 476. 
Rob., 475. 

Copeland Griffiths, Arundel T., 
99. 

Copied Hall, Wootton Bassett, 
319, 

Coprinus (fungus), 152. 

Copyholders, Wootton Bassett, 
list of, 318, 319. 

Coral Rag. 276—280 Corallian 
Beds round Purton, Map by 
W. J. Arkell, 274—282. 

Cordyceps (fungus), 272. 

Cormwalle Richssbarlot aso. 

Coroners’ Inquests, cost of, 211. 

Coronilla, 333. 

Corriott, John, 456. 

Corsham, 365, 368, 562, 564. 
House, Ss. iront; print; ool; J. 


Hearne, del., 551. Kingston 
family, ped., 359. Rectory 
Manor, deeds, 161. Tithing 
men, 211. 

Corsley House, Barton family 
ped., 359. 


Corston, 367. 

Corticium (fungus), 155. 

Cortinarius (fungus), 148. 

Corton (Hilmarton), 368, 

Coryne (fungus), 271. 

Corydalis, 332. 

Cosin, Dr., Bp. of Durham, 2. 

Costarfield, 426. 

Costow, derivation, 426. Cos- 
tow Way (Savernake), 426. 
Costoweshurne (Savernake), 426. 

Cosyn, John, 412. 

Cote in Wilts Place Names, 30. 

Cotshow, 426. 

Cotswolds, Guide to Natural Life 
and * Antiquities; by « Era iG: 
Massingham, noticed, 141, 258, 
259. Bruderhoff Community 
at Oaksey, 259. Field Club 
at Marlborough, 235. 

Cottington, Charles, Ld. of Font- 
hill, 506, 507, Francis held 


| 
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Fonthill, 507. Ldiim=: Civil 
War, 506, 507. 

Cottleswood, 48. 

Cotton, Bp. of Salisbury, 467. 
Banloomoler 

Coudenesgate, Chute, 408. 

Coulter, Miss, 103. 

Counties, origin of, 29. 

Country Moods and Tenses, by 
E. Olivier, noticed, 573. 

Court Knap (Wootton Bassett), 
324. 

Court Silver, 319. 

Courtney, Ambrose, 
Edward, 475. 

Couzens family, 137. 

Coventry, Thos., 487. 

Coward, Christopher, 357. 
Edw.,307. | Johnand Mellior, 
300. Robt., 356. 

Cowdeangate (Savernake), 408, 
431. 

Cowley, Thos., 355. 

Cox (Coxe), Ann, 357. Arch- 
deacon Will. of Bemerton, 129. 

Library sold, 312.  — Will., 

356. 

Cox, R. Hippisley, Guide to Ave- 
bury, 1909, 546. 

Crabtree Common and cottages 
(Savernake), 416, 417. 

Craeft (Crofton), 36. ; 

Cranborne, Charles, Ld., 367. 
John, 302. 

Cranborne Chase, British villages 
excavated, 574. 

Crategus, 334. 


475. 


Crawford, Mimi, 376. O.G.S., 
91, 235, 391. 

Crepis, 335. 

Crew, Rob., 183, 185. 

Cricklade as fortress, 35. Coke 


family, 449. Ermine Street, 
d42. Gospel Oak, J. Lee 
Osborne on, 100, 102. Meet- 
ing of Augustine and British 
Bishops, 102. 

Crickmay, Mr., 478. 

Cripple Gate, 414. 

Cripps, Francis, 317, 319, 321. 
Timothy, 316, 317, 329. 

Crockersthorpe (Savernake), 415. 

Crofton, 394, 402, 426. Haw 
Wood, 433. 
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Croke, Anne, 352. 
BDO: 

Crokerswaye, 413. 

Cromwell, Robinia, 4. 

Crossfield, Mrs., gift, 476. 

‘*Crouch’’ ware made in England, 
158. 

Croucheston, Sir Rob., 298, 299. 

Crowton, Will., 291. 

Cruce, Gab., 319, 320, 328. 

Crudwell, 367. J. Lee Osborne 
on, 101. Church, drawings, 
panels of manor pew, &c., 552. 

Crutcher, Rich. of W. Bassett, 
SE. 329 

Crvpel Geat, derivation, 414. 

Cryphcea (moss), 518. 

Cuddimore, Ben., 475. 

Cuffs, Corner, Bowood, 571. 

Culleys Gale (Savernake), 424. 

Culverhayes Castle, English- 
combe, 68. 

Cummage Memorial, 44. 

Cunetio, Lower, 415. 

Cunnington, Capt. B. H., 91, 107, 
480; Gifts to museum, 141, 
143, 232, 265, 3797480, 504; 
Meeting secretary, 18; Notes, 
374; On Battle of Roundway, 
266 ; On Election at Westbury, 
1747. 537--541; On Devizes 
Castle surrender, 1645, 260; 
Qn Devizes Guild of Mer- 
chants, 232—233,; On Devizes 
mayoralty, 365 ; On Quaint inn 
signs in Wilts, 265; Reminis- 
cences of Devizes Market and 
Market Place, 265; The Hon. 
Lawrence Hyde, gift to Mrs. 
Smith, 110—112; Notes on 
Devizes, 263; Rogues and 
whipping posts, 501; On Shrew- 
ton flood, 1871, 262; On some 


John, 352, 


Wilts memorial documents, 
483. 
Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., 91, 
383. Gifts. 18, 219; 543. 


Note, 117. On the Sanctu- 
ary and Woodhenge, 255. Qn 
Roman Pottery from Hedding- 
ton, 219, 220. Work at 
Museum, 19, 21, 161. On 
Saxon burials at Foxhill, Wan- 
borough, 542, 543, 


Cunnington, Col. R. H., 255. 
As guide, 23. Valley culti- 
vation on the chalk, 346—348. 

Currie, Sir James, 104, 195. 
Lady Hilda Beatrice founds 
school for nurses in Rome, 104; 
received Italian orders, 104; 
rebuilds and enlarges Upper- 
Upham House, 105; Obit., 104. 


Curls kdwee lbs; LE: John, 
NF es tte Margaret, 113. 
Mary, 113. Walt, Bp. of 
Rochester, 118, 114. Will., 
effigy, 113. Will., grant of 


arms, 113, 240. 

Curnick, Farmer, 191. 

Curtace [Curtice] (—), 322. Chr. 
And suhoOSesaon< Rich,23295 
Rents land at Wootton Bas- 
sett, 318. 

Curwen, Dr. E. Cecil, 348. 

Cuscutao33- 

Cuthbert, Geo., 10. 

Cutler, Rev. James, property,476. 

Cuttenham Farm, 376. 

Cuzance, Peter de, 361. 

Cynthus (fungus), 148, 

Cynestan, 36. 

Cynric, victory at Old Sarum, 
Sop le 

Cystopteris (fern), 538. 


Daldinia (fungus), 272. 

Dale, H., coroner, 374. 

Dalton, Martha, 1. 

Dalton, Stephen de, 412. 
Daniell, Andrew and Eliz., marri- 


age, 562. J. -J.. History. of 
Chippenham, 508. (Danyel) 
John and Robt., 460. = Thos , 


562. 

Danish invasions, 034. 

Dansey, Rev. W., 44. 

Danvers, Hen. Earl of Danby, 
portrait, seal and signature, 
552, 503; Sir fohn, 6, 366 ; 
signature, 553. 

Daphne Mezerson, 125. 

Dark, Francis, 562. 
Mary, marriage, 563. 

Dartnell, Hen., gifts, 267, 480. 

Dasyscypha (fungus), 272. 

Datura, 355. 

Dauntsey, 367, 


John and 
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Dauntsey, Stradling and Danvers 
ped., 549. 

Davadge, Ann, 306. 

Davenant Margaret, 471. John, 
Bp. of Salisbury, 471. 

Davenport, Barbara, 204. 

Davice, John and Marv, marriage, 
062. 

Davies, Marg., ped., 478. 

IDES, Dies (OC awh Ce John, 
BOO. John and Eliz., marri- 
age, 9563. Will., bailiff of 
Chippenham, 551]. 

Deacon, Joane, 357. 

Dean, Edw and Joan, 450. 

Deane Water (Savernake), 421. 

Deane, Will., 184. 

Deare, Mrs., schoolmistress, 309. 

De Beaumont, C.L., 242. 

Dedicott, John, 177, 

Deeds, Wiltshire, presented, 480. 

Delphinium, 332. 

Delft ware, 158. 

Delamere, arms, 286. 

De la Roche family owned Brom- 
ham 2Sou 

Dell, Will., 4, 13. 

Denford (Berks), Saxon owner- 
ship, 36, Denford Mill, 402. 

Denison, Bp., founds ‘Training 
Coll. and repairs cloisters, 123, 
501. 

Deptford, Wyly, 117, 513. 

Dereham, Elias de, 96. 

Derry Hull A I Scott), Viean, 
102. 

Deschampsia, 337. 

Des Reaux, Emma Louise, 494, 
496. 

Despenser effigies at Tewkesbury 
Abbey, 390. Aliva owned 
Winterbourne Bassett, 389. 
Hugh le, 390; Effigy, 388, 389 ; 
Hanged, 389, 390. 

Devail, derivation, 31, 32, 

Devizes Borough Arms, 233. 
Boy Scouts founded, 491, 493. 
Bridewell, 208; Keeper and 
Fees, 179. Broad Leas, 261. 

Castle “held byassir~ Roger 
Tocotes, 284; Levelled, 261 ; 
Surrendered, 1645, Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington, on, 260; House 
built 1838, 261. Cloth- 
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makers, 1605, 232. Cottage 
Hospital, 566. Derivation, 


d03. Farthing, 262. Gram- 
mar School, 566. Merchants’ 
Guild founded, B. H. Cunning- 
ton on, 232—233: Three com- 
panies, 232; Arms of, hung in 
St. John’s Church, afterwards 
in Museum, 233; In visitation 
of 1565, 232; Handed over to 
Corporation and hung in Town 
Hall, 160, 163. Guild plate 
Soldy 2o3). Market Day, 261. 
Market and Market Place, 
reminiscences by B. H.Cunning- 
ton, 265. Mayoralty in former 
years, by B. H. Cunnington, 
265. M. P. Rich. Cardmaker, 
452. Museum, 133; Bronze 
implements stolen, 1934, and 
recovered, 107; in 1940, 161 ; 
Library, gifts to, 141—148, 
378, 379; repairs, 161, 162 ; 
Notes by B. H. Cunnington, 
263 ; Nursteed Lodge, 103 ; Old 
Baptist Chapel, 566; Quaker’s 
Walk, Trees damaged, 1940, 
109; Railway opened, 263; St. 
John’s Church, 1844—1934, by 
J}. Jp Slade, noticed; 2040St, 
Mary’s Church, Feoffees, 284 ; 
Sessions Hall, meetings of 
guilds, 232; Volunteer Corps, 
1803, 263; Weavers’ Hall meet- 
ings of guilds, 232. Wilts 
Arch. Soc. meeting, 1940, 160 
== oor Wine sent to, 1207, 
568. 

Devon and Cornwall, mills in 
Domesday, 2690. 

Dew Ponds, 261, 480. inl Je. 
Slade on, 1877, 141. 

Dew, Ann, property, 476, 477. 

Dickesdene, 432. 

Dicranella (moss), 514. 

Dicranoweisia (moss), 515. 

Dicranum (moss), 515. 

Didymyum (fungus), 272. 

Diggery, Abraham, 475. Arthur, 
475. Hugh and Ann, 475. 

Dilworth, Thos., 304. 

Dingley, Thos., 285. 

Dinton Church, visited, 22. 
House, sale, 341, 
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Diocesan Book of Offices, 96. 

Diplotaxis, 332. 

Dipper nests at Biddesdon and 
on Kennet, 130. 

Dipsacus, 334. 

Disc barrow nr. Stonehenge 
Avenue, collection of odd flints, 
238. 

Disafforestation, 1300, 408, 409. 

Disciotis (fungus), 270. 

Discomycetes, 269, 270. 

Distress in 16th cent., 169. 

Ditchhampton Farm. 363. 

Ditchley (Oxon.) Rom. villa, 49, 
89. 


Ditteridge, Rom. villa, 46. 

Ditton, Humphrey, 366. 

Dixon, Will., 325. 

Dodington, Eliz., 356. 
and Ann, 356. 

Dodsdown, 427. 

Dogerill Dorothy, Richd., Thos., 
356. 

Dogget, Canon John, 302, 450. 

Dogridge (Purton) Quarry, geol- 
Oey, 207, 2/9, 280. 

Domesday, water mills, by M. T. 
Hodgen, noticed, 260. 

Donaldson, St: Clair, .Bp. ‘of 
Salisbury, life by C. T. Dimont 
and F. de Witt Batty, noticed, 
249 —251. His work in Aus- 
tralia, 250. 

Donaldson, Sir Fred Hay ; May 
Ethel; Sir Stuart Alex., 249. 
Donhead Cliff, mosses, 5!8—520, 
522. DeerPark, 238. Pottery, 
medieval, 238. Roman Road, 

course of, 238. 

Donhead St. Andrew, 513. 
Church, H. L. G. Hill on, 42— 
45; Lady Chapel, 43—465. 
Fungi, 148— 150, 152—156, 270, 
271. Mosses, 513—515, 519, 
ool — 524. Hall, woods, 
mosses, 518, Water mills in 
Domesday, 260. 

Donhead St. Mary, 151, 154, 155. 

Berry Court, 39. Charl- 
ton, Combe and Ludwell ham- 
lets, 42. Church, H.L.G. Hill 
on, 39—41 ; bellsand plate, 41, 
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42; Bread and wine for Com- 
munion in 17th cent., 42. 
Font and ~ gallery, 39, 41.; 
Jacobean altar table, 41; 
Glass, 40; Plate stolen, 41; 
Priests’ House at W. end, 39, 
40 ; Scratch dial, 40. Combe 
Hamlet and Priory House, 41. 
Fungi, 270. Morels found, 
270. Notes on mosses, by 
T.F.G. W. and Capt. A. E. A. 
Dunston, 513—525. 

Dornells (Wootton Bassett), 319. 

D’Orsay, Mrs. Frank, 263. 

Dorset, Derivation, 29. Docu- 
ments, a century of, 97. 


Worthies, Canon Fletcher 
on, 97. 

Douglas, Canon, 497. Marquis 
of, 510. Miss M. A., of 


Godolphin School, obit., 497. 

Doulin, John, 355. 

Dove, John, 366. 

Down Ampney, effigy and Manor 
House, water cols., 554. 

Down Barn, pond (Savernake), 
430. 

Down, Mrs., 138. 

Downland, 261. 
R. B. times, 31. 
Downs, 261. 

Downing and Rudman, builders, 
104. 

Downton, Court Baron, 483. 
Mills in Domesday, 260. 

Dowse, James and _ Martha, 
Marriage, 562, 563. 

Draegstan (N. Newnton), 
414. 

Dragon Hill, 124. 

Dragon’s headdress, 344. 

Drake, Sir R. W., writings, 505. 

Draper, Stephen, 361. 

Draycot, 239. 

Draycot Cerne, 367. Old 
Manor House, sketch, 553. 

Draycot Fitzpayne, 432. 

Draycot Foliot, 368. 

Draydon, John (Dryden), 318. 

Drayston (Preshute), 413. 

Drepanium (moss), 522, 523. 

Drew, Thos., 182. 

Drosera, 334. 


Cultivated in 
Wiltshire 


413, 
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Druce, F., 331. G. C. on Cir- 
cium tuberosum, 557. 

Dryden, John, at Charlton, 318. 

Dryopteris, 338. 

Duck; Edm: 175: Will., 180. 

Duckett, Will., 555, 556. 

Ducklington Rectory, 550. 

Dudley, Edw , 463. ich: 292% 
303—305. 

Duele, Dr. Timothy, 324. 

Duke, Stephen, 452. 

Dumers, Geo., 180. 

Dummer, Ephraim, 191. 
James, 188. 

Dun and Kennet Rivers, 398. 

Duncan, J. B.; 513. 

Duncliffe Hill, 138. 

Dunkerton, Will., 200. 

Dunlin, 125, 369. 

Dunson, Kath., 450. 

Dunstable, 120. 

Dunstan, St. 37, 38. 

Dunston, T. F. G. and Capt. 
A. E. A., on Basidiomycetes 
found in S.W. Wilts, Part III, 
147—165. On Other Fungi 
found in S.W.Wilts, 269—273. 

Qn Musci (mosses) found 
in S.W. Wilts, 513—525. 
On Lichens found in S.W. 
Wilts, 526—538. 

Dupuis, Charles Geo., obit., 106. 

Durham, coin of, 241. 

Durley, Burbage Esturmy, 392, 
397, 432. 

Durnford, Gt., Manor Court 
Rolls, &c., 483. 

Dursden Lane, 432. 

Dwight, John, 158. 

Dyer, Will., 324. 

Dyke, Great, 407. 

Dymock, RocG.-V.; notes, 115, 
484. 


Earley, Rich., ped., 478. 

Earthbury (Savernake), 421. 

Easterton, Grubbe property, 569. 

Eastmanstreet, 367. 

Easton, 420. 

Easton Grey, 368. 

Easton Percy, 367, 555. 

Easton, Prior of, wood of (Saver- 
nake), 419, 433. 

Easton, property, 284. 

Easton, Richard, 357, 


Easton Royal, 433. Cock Lane, 
428. Derivation, 399. 
David Llewellyn, 133. 

East Ridge (Savernake), 426. 

East Wick (Wootton Rivers), 406. 

Bailiwick, Savernake, 410. 
Clench Common, 413, 428. 

Eatall, John, 323. 

Eatman, Will. 355 

Edington, Ethandune, derivation, 
33. Escarpment, narrow 
flat-bottomed valleys, 346. 
Bp. Will. of, 300. 

Edmunds, F. H., 275. Rob., 
462. thos! sluive 

Edwards, Dr., 200. James, 
201. John, 183. Jobn 
and Ann. marriage, 562. 
John and Sarah, 564. 
Joseph and Sarah, 564. 
Joseph and Ann, marriage, 564. 

Rob. and Mary, marriage, 
564. 

Effigies holding hands denotes 
heiress, 387. 

Egbert’s stone, Alfred at, 28. 

Egmont, Earl of, 225, 228. 

Egfrith owns Sunbury, 37. 

Elcombe, 368. 

Elcot (Savernake), 433. Bridge, 
392, 394, 396, 399, 414, 433. 
Elford (Staffs), effigies, Sir Thos. 
Arderne and Matilda Stafford, 

388. 

Ellandune, battle, 35. - 

Elliot, Capt. Will. Granville, 236. 

Embory, Thos., 355. 

Enesbury, Evesbury, 396, 403. 

Englefield, Sir Francis, 326, 327 ; 
Arms, 552. 

Engraved views bought, 481. 

Entomology, work of Marlboro’ 
Coll., 480. 

Epilobium, 334. 

Epipactis, 336. 

Equisetum, 338. 

Erchfont Manor House, bought 
by H. R. Pollock, 243: 
Manor and Rectory deeds, 
given, 161, 483. 

Erichphorum, 337. 

Erlestoke, 332. 

Erley, Margaret, ped., 453, 478. 

Rich. of Woodfalls, 453, 478. 
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Ermine Street, Saxon advance 
along, 543. 

Ernley, Annabella, 6. John 
and Lucy, ped., 478. 

Erthbury (Savernake), 420. 

Erucastrum, 332. 

Erysimum, 332. 

Escot, 367. 
195. 

Especer, Will. le, 436. 

Essex, Place Names, 130. 

Estcourt, Giles, 483. Court 
Baron, 483. Sir Thos., Court 
Baron, 483. 

Eston, 394, 395. Priory, 419. 

Esturmys wardens of Savernake, 
393. Geofirey, 405, 406. 
Hen., 397. 

Ethandune, Edington, 28, 35. 

Ethelred, 37. 

Ethelthrytt owned Fonthill, 38. 

Eton Mission Church, 249. 

Eubryum (moss), 518. 

Eucalypta (moss), 517. 

Eurynchium (moss), 521, 522. 

Byvans De. 227. Arthur, 295, 
296. Hen., 295. 

Evelyn, Sir John, 366, 476. 

Everett, Kev.. A. J., 374. 
Bernard, 374. Cc. R., Aula 
le Stage in the Close of Sarum, 
288—312; Notes on Hist. of 
Dio. Ch. House, Salisbury, 435 
—479; Gifts, 288, 479. 
Lionel Decimus  Longcroft, 
obit., 374. 

Everleigh, 399, 428; Old road, 
401. 

Evesbury (Savernake), 394, 413 
—415, 433. Folly Farm, 
400. 

Evesham, battle of, 389. 

Evilmerodach, King, 554. 

Ewart, Wilfred, aspects of Eng- 
land, 142. 

Ewen, 367. 

Exeter Cathedral restored by 
Seth. Ward, 5. City library, 
gifts,476. Diocese, hospitals, 
16. 

Exidia (fungus), 156. 

Eyam (Derbys.), Canon Fletcher 
on, 98. 

Eyles, Sir John, 225. 


John and Mary, 


Eyre family, 368. Lady Ann, 
368. Dr. Francis, 300. 
Hen. of-Wedhampton, 478. 
Will. and Joan, ped., 478. 

Sir Will., 368. 

Eyre Matcham, Geo. Hen., obit., 

103. 


Fairmile Down, 400—402. 

Faithorne, Will., 325. 

Falcaria, 334. 

Falcon, The Tenement, 437. 

Falcon Herald, 449. 

Falconer als Leche, Rich., 439. 

Falestone (Savernake), 283, 394, 
395, 400. 

Falston Ho. (Bishopstone), Parl. 
Committee, 367. | Day Book, 
by J. Waylen, 367. Pond, 
399, 401. 

Fane, Major H. N. sells Boyton, 
241. 

Fant, H 5B., on Dr. R. Bundy, 
Trustee for Georgia, 225—229. 

Faringdon, geology, 502. 

Farington Diary, 511. 

Farleigh, 367. 

Farley Castle, 284. 

Farley, Sir Stephen Fox, 133. 

Farmer, John, on reclaiming 
of Poor Man’s Gorse, 501. 

“Farmers Glory’’, by A.G. Street, 
363. 

Farming in Wilts, 1845, by Ed. 
Little, 262. 

Farnham Common Wood, moss, 
516, 521, 522; Fungi, 147— 
152. 

Farquhar, John, buys Fonthill, 
511. 

Farquharson, Capt. J. P., 478. 
Madeline A., 494, 496. 

W. W., 494, 496. 

Farthinge, John, 356. 

Fasterne (Vastern, Wootton Bas- 
sett), Gt. Park enclosed, 326. 

Held by Aliva Despenser, 
389. 

Fawcett, E., and T. G. Morres 
on Royal Arms, 114, 115. 

Fentford (Frome), 458. 

Fennymore, Roger and Rich., 
held Cherhill, 568. 

Ferndale Colliery (Rhonda), 489. 
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Fernham [Firnham], well, 395, 
402, 403, 408. 

Ferret, N. African species, intro- 
duced by Romans, 237. 

Festuca, 337. 

Fettes, John, 113. 

Fielding, Edw., 183. 

Fifield, Abigail, 562. 

Figheldean, 494. 

Figsbury Rings, 234, 574. 

Finch, Fred., 540. 

Fines, Feet of, Ed. I and II, by 
R. B. Pugh, 134. 

Finsbury Circus, Saxon spear- 
heads, 114. 

Fisher, Hon. Beatrice A., 99. 
John, 355. ede 2299: 
Money, property, 477. 
Richard, 355. 

Fisherton Anger, 436. Church, 
oll, 457- Execution, 1772, 
378. 

Fissidens (moss), Combe Valley, 
515. 

Fitzjames, Sir John, 454. 

Fitz Peter, Geof. and Rob., 568. 

Fitzurse, Reg. owned Langley, 
reo: 

Fitz William, John, 412. 

Five Boroughs, The, 38. 

Flammula (fungus), 150. 

Flaxlands, 275. 

Fletcher, Canon J. M. J., obit. 
and writings, 96—98. Rev. 


J. W., 96. 
Flints burnt, ‘‘ pot boilers *’ used 
for roasting corn, 253. Flints 


from tufa at Box, 112. 
Flitgore, La (Savernake), 430. 
Flower, JohnandSarah, marriage, 

564. 

Floyd, Capt. John, 129. 
Folie, La, Hen., 412. 
Folk Lore, prehistoric, record of, 


Folly Farm, Rom. settlement, 
400. Folly Copse (Milden- 
hall), 415. 

Foliot, Sampson, property, 411, 
414, 432. 

Folyots Wood (Savernake), 415. 

Folyxcroft, Bedwyn, 425. 

Fonthill, 513. American plant- 
ations, 511. Beckford at, 
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133. Abbey, building by 
Wyatt, 510; Beckford lived at, 
511; Contents, sale of, 511, 
512; Fall of, 512: Furniture 
described, 511; K. Edward’s 
gallery, remains, 512. 

Fonthill Bishop, Beckford Arms 
Inn, _506. Lodge and arch, 
built, 506. 

Fonthill Bridge built, 508. 
Castletown, village for work- 
men, 510. 

Fonthill Charterhouse, 508 : 
Manor, 507. 

Fonthill, derivation, 31, 32. 

Fonthill given to Winchester, 37. 

Old Church pulled down 
and new one built, memorials 
in, d508. Cloth mill built, 
512. Dovecotat Lower Lawn, 
in| Oe Grottos, 512. Land 
of Helmstan,37. Hermitage, 
512. Hinkley Hill, 510. 
Little Ridge, site of manor, 22. 

Lower Lawn Cottage, 511. 

Mervyn family, 461. 
Nelson’s visit, 510. New- 
town, origin of, 510. 

Fonthill Gifford bought by Ld. 
Cottington, 506. Cottington 
burials at, 507. Manor, 507. 

Property, 512. 

Fonthill, the Successive Honsee 

at, H. F. Chettle on, 505—512. 

House in Civil War, 506, 
507. House of Ld. Castle- 
haven, 463. House (I) of 
Sir John Mervyn, 505, 506; 
Rebuilt by Ld. Cottington, 506. 

House (II) described, 506. 

House (III) described, 
burned and rebuilt, organ in, 
described, 508. House (IV) 
described, 509; Pulled down 
by Beckford, 510. Houses I 
—IV, sites of, 510. 

Fonthill House, Berwick St. 
Leonard Manor House, rebuilt 
as its centre, 22, 133. Beck- 


ford Arms, 512. Grounds 
laid out, 509. Oriental china, 
history of, 22. State bed, 


509. Visited, 22, 162. 
Fonthill Delamere Manor, 507. 
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Nether Manor, 507. Old 
iPank= 51 1: Oxen stolen, 37. 

Stop Beacon Tower, 509. 

Tunnels, 512. Turner 
paints at, 510. Volunteers 
raised by Beckford, 510. 
Wall built round, 510. 
Woods planted, 510. 

Foord, Will , 357. 

Ford (Laverstock), small food 
vessel, 234. 

Ford, Widow, 204. 

Fordingbridge, 564. 

Forest, John, 460. Ehos:. 170: 

Forests, Crown property, 434. 
Disafforested, 404. “* Re- 
gard ’’, 412. Reduced, 434. 

Forstebury (Fosbury), John de, 
406. Peter, 412. 

Forsyth, Mr., report on work on 
Salisbury Cathedral tower and 
roof, 122. 

Forth, Barbara, 500. 

Forward, Dorothy, John, Michael, 
Thos., Woolstone, 356, 357. 

Fosbury Camp, 408, 431. 
Basm 4351, 433. 

Fosseway, 35, 46. 

Foster, Miss M., gifts, 503, 542. 

Hen. and Lucy, 355. 
James, 355. John, 324. 

Fotherbye, Bp. of Salisbury, 467. 

Fovant (moss), 519. Kington 
family, ped., 359. 

Fowler, Lt.-Gen. John S., obit., 
104 ; John and Sarah, marriage, 
564. Re 104. 

Hox, Sit Cyril, 107. John 
Shirley, 241. 

Foxacres (Savernake), 428, 

Foxhangers, James, 454. 

Foxhill (Wanborough), Ermine 
Street, 542. Racing stables, 
371. Saxon objects, 503 ; 
Saxon Burials, Mrs. M. E. 
Cunnington on, 542, 543, figs. 

Foxley, 367, 395—397. Foxley 
Croft (Savernake), 426. 
Cover, 402. 

Francis, E., engraving by, 551. 

Franciscans and Dominicans in 
Salisbury, Canon Fletcher on, 
97. 

Franklin, Geo., 209. John, 


Byers 3 IAs 
Fraser, J., 557. 
Fraxino, Alex., de, 361. 
Frechen, stoneware, 158. 
Freeman, Sir Ralph, 3. 
Freemasonry in Wilts, Hist. of, 

by F. H. Goldney, 100. 

Freer, Rev. W. L., 331. 

Freeth, Ch., 321. James, 191. 

Rob., 320. 

French, Canon, 4. 

Fresden, derivation, 221. 
Geology, 502. 

Fretoxe, Ralph, 406. 

Frithwood, 433. 

Frome River, no boundary, 29. 

Frowde, D. M., 331. 

Froxfield, 126,433. 
Copse, 433. 

Frozen Rain, Frost, 1940, des- 
cribed, 108—110. 

Fry, John of Wootton Bassett, 
318; Marriage, 562, Richard 
and Ann, marriage, 564. 

Ruth, marriage, 562, 563. 

Sam., 176. Thos. and Lydia, 

355. Will, 185. 

Fuglestone and Bemerton, 373. 

Fulehamm (Savernake), 427, 428. 

Fuligo (fungus), 272. 

Fuller, G. P., 495. Georgina 
KS A95: Col. W. F., 47, 48, 
16, 9F. 

Fumaria (moss), 332, 518. 

Fungi,other than Basidiomycetes 
inS.W. Wilts, T. F. G. W. and 
A. E. A. Dunston, 269—273. 

See also Basidiomycetes. 

Furze coppice (Savernake), 400. 

Fussell, Mr., 198. Isaac, 193, 
218. 

Futcher, Rob., Thos. Stephen, 
and Will. Hen., property, 477. 

Fyfield, Redshanks, 370. 
Fyfield Bavant, 253. 

Fyfield, Abagail, 562. 
562. 

Fyfhyde, 394, 395. 

Fynamore, Will., 361. 


Gabriel, S. B., architect, 510. 
Gaer, the (Nr. Brecon) Rom. Fort, 
pottery, 219. 
Gale, John, 198. 

to fly, 135, 372. 


Rich. Bundy, 225. 


Alms House 


Martha, 


Sadler, tried 
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Galera (fungus), 152. 

Galium, 334. 

Galhard, John Ernest, 357. 

Gallimore, Humphrey, 329; Rents 
land at Wootton Bassett, 314. 

Gallows, rights toerect, 399; Of 
Prior of Bradenstoke, 396. 

Gamlyn, Thos., 356. 

Gammores Pits (Savernake), 419. 

Ganghill (Ganghull), 394,395, 399, 
403. 

Gaoland Marshalsee money, fixed 
for each parish, 210, 211. 

Gapper, Alice, 356. 

Gardens, see Seend. 

Gardner, Rev. E. C., gift, 141. 

Garland, Mary, 356. 

Garlick, Rich., 319. 

Garsdon, 367. 

Garter, Chancellorship held by 
Bp. of Salisbury, 9, 10: 
Claimed by Bp. Seth Ward, 7, 9. 

Gastard (Corsham), Kington 
pedigrees, 359. 

Gathercole, Geo. Pryke, 107. 
Gauntlett, Rich., 435. Of 
Amesbury, pipe maker, 125. 
Gawen, effigy, Alvediston Church, 
486 Family own Mannings 

Hill, 572. 

Gazebo, Swindon, The Lawn, 486. 

Geddes, Michael, 309, 310. 

Gee, Mrs., 572. 

Genealogical notes on Wilts 
families, by A.Story Maskelyne, 
given, 503. Genealogists’ 
Soc. of, gifts, 480. 

Genista, 333. 

Gentiana, 335. 

Geoffrey of 
Stonehenge story, 
Piggott on, 573. 

Geology, 480. See Highworth, 
Swindon, Tisbury. 

George, Reuben, 101. 

Georges, Ld., 469. 
463, 469. 

Georgia, Bundy’sconnection with, 
228. Church built, 228. 

Geranium, 333. 

Gerrard, Geo. and Millicent, 355. 

Getlye, Thos., 355, 356. 

Geum, 333. 


Monmouth, the 
Stuart 


Bdwe, ed 
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Gewissas round Wilton, origin of 
Wessex, 30. 

Gibbs, Phil., 320. 

Gibson Dir Es Ge toe 4 OF 
Bp. edits Camden, 545. 

Gifford, Rich., 367. 

Gifts to library, 476. 

Gilbert, Helena, property, 475. 

Will., writings of, given, 

504. 

Gillfillan, Margaret, 104. 

Gillingham (Prebend), 11. 

Gilpin, Will., writings, 509. 

Gimson, H. M., on Repair of 
Chisbury Chapel, fig., 490— 
491. 

Gingell, Dan., 562, 563. lize 
marriage, 562. James, 201. 

Jean, marriage, 563. 

Glass House, Salisbury, 289. 

Glastonbury, 187. Celtic 
foundation, 34. Cure for 
bad legs, 176. Wattle and 
daub hut, 255. 

Glazed frost, frozen rain, 1940, 
109, 110. 

Glover, James, 355. 
355. Reg., 437. 

Glyceria, 337. 

Goddard family, 368, Of N. 
Wilts, Hist. of, by R. Jefferies, 
257; Of Woodhay, 113. Mrs:, 
487. Canon E. H., 91, 240, 
544,547. Gifts, 141, 267, 268, 
379, 502, 504. List of Wilts 
antiquities, 572. Notes, 108, 
116, 242, 359, 484. As guide, 
24h. Frozen Rain, 1940, 108 
—110, 480. On Jefferies and 
Williams Memorials, 110. 
Dr2C, B;, gitt, 268: Edward, 
324; Of Upham, 366. Rev. 
Francis, notes on Winterbourne 


Mrs. Lucy, 


Bassett, 386. Francis, 356. 
H.N., 237. James, 367. 
John, 366. Pleydell, 

371, 488. Rich. of Salisbury, 


468. 
Godeyenegate (Savernake), 408. 
Godwell, James, Dean, 301. 
Godwin, G.N., writings, 507. 
Nich. lived in Close, 299, 300. 
Goffe, Thos., 355. 
Goldborough (Preshute), 364. 
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Golden, John, 329. 

Golden Ball Hill, Cirvcium tuber- 
osum, 559. 

Goldenlands Farm, 428. 

Goldesburgh, Sir Thos. de, 298. 

Golding, John, 322; Rents land 
at Wootton Bassett, 315. 


Goldney family, 135. Miss, 
gift of deeds, 143, 161. Ethel 
julia, 99. Sir Fred Hastings, 
Bt., obit., 99. Sir Gabriel, 
Bart., 9, 99. Sits Henry 
Hastings, Bt., 99. Sir Prior, 
Dt2,.99. 


Goldstone, James, 483. 

Good, Rob., 367. 

Good Friday, holy bread, 135. 

Goodchild, Rich., The Roman 
Villa at Atworth, 46—95. 

On T-shaped Corn Drying 
Ovens at Atworth, 93—95 

On Rom. Brit. disc brooches 
derived from MHadrianic coin 
styles, art. noticed, 365, 366. 

Goodenough, Rich., 483. 

Goosander at Coate, 125, 369. 

Gooseys, Edw., 324. 

Gore Copse, 392, 414; Haunted 
pond, 413. 

Gore, Thos., of Alderton, 285; 
Brass inscription, 551; Ped. in 
Jackson’s Aubrey, 548. 

Gorham, Major, 92. 

Goring, R. Jefferies at, 499. 

= Gorse and the Briar, The’, by P. 
McEvoy, noticed, 502. 

Gott, Rev. C. R., of Lacock, 166. 

Goudysegate, 431. 

Gough, John and Alice, ped., 458, 
478. On Wootton Bassett 
and Vasterne deeds, 313—330. 

Gouldesborough, John, 356. 

Gover, J. E.B.,on Place Names, 20. 

Gowland, Prof., 94. 

Grace, W. G., 100, 101. 

Grafton (Savernake), 394, 398, 
427. East and West, 433. 

West Chase, 427. John 
de Nevill’s, 400. 

Grand Tour of Ld. Herbert, 129. 

Grandinia (fungus), 154. 

Granham Farm, 414. Hill, 
Hawkridge, 414. Woods, 
432. 
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Grant Meek, Misses, gifts, 379. 

Gray, John W., property, 476. 
Will., 157. 

Gray, John W., 476. Will., 
476. 

Great Dyke, 396. 

Great House (Hippenscombe), 
432 

Great Lodge Bottom (Savernake), 
423. 

Greaves, Edw. 3. 

Greek Tanagra figures, 159. 

Green, John, 470. John at, 
412. PSI te e335 8 Ralph 
and Kath., effigies at Lowick, 
388. 

Greenfeild, Esther, 357. 

Greenhill, 275, 319. 

Greenhill, Mr., painter, 9. 

Greenland Wheatear, 369. 

Greenly, John, 476. 

Greenshank, 369. 

Greenwell, Rachel and Ann and 
Nath., 356. 

Gregory, W., writings, 511. 

Greig, James, 551. 

Grendon, 413, 414. 

Gresham. College, Royal Soc. 
founded, 5. 

Gretenham, Col. Ayliffe of, 365. 

Grey Wethers, 261. 

Griffiths, Capt. Ch. Copeland, 98. 

Grimes Ann, 320. W B.574. 

Grimmia (moss), 515. 

Grimsditch Bottom, 430. Or 
Wansditch, 402. 

Grinsell, L. V., 107, 143. 

Grist, Widow, 204. James, 
218. Rich? - 1837 302. 
Saladin dese 

Grittenham, 367. 

Grittleton, 368. Derivation, 222. 

Grosvenor Chapel, 495. 

Grosvenor, Earl, buys Berwick 
St. Leonard, 512. 

Grose, J. D., Wiltshire Plant 
Notes, 331—338. On the 
Tuberous Thistle in Wilts, 
557—5611, figs. 

Grubbe or Hunt Grubbe family, 
origin, 569. Menta Vier 
Devizes, 569. [Le Grubbe], 
Thos. founds family of Cherhill, 
569, 
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Grundy, Dr., 125. 
Overton, 369 
Grymestede, Peter de, 412, 
Guernsey, Elizabeth College, 476. 
Gullick, B., note, 360. On 
Gt. Cheverell Church, 242. 
Gunning, Peter, 2. 

Guppy, Dr. Hen., 544, 548. 
Gutch (Donhead), Common and 
Bog, mosses, 514, 524, 525. 

Pung, 148,151, 152; 270; 271, 

Guy, Jacob Kings Messenger, 237. 

John, at battle of Leipsic, 

medals, 236, 237. 

Guyer, Will., 356. 

Gwatkin, Major John Reynolds, 
obit., 98. 

Gwynne, Mrs., gift, 504. 


Error on 


Hacchegate (Savernake), 422. 

Hackpen, 35. 3 

Haddeleys (Savernake), 430. 

Hair powder in Army abolished, 
339. 

Halfway Farm, 376. 


lelevl, IMGES., GUAGE. Sir A. D., 109. 
Ch. and Caroline, property, 

476, 477. Dan., 329. 
James, 185. John, of Sarum, 


449; Hall of, 441. IRs Gas 
property, 476. 

Hallam, Ogbourne St. George, 
496. 

Hallam, W. H., gifts, 141, 142, 
268, 503, 504; On Origin of 
Swindon Street Names, 487— 
4389. 

Ham, 433, 434. 
ship, 36. 

Ham, Ashley Copse, 433. 

Ham Spray, 408. 

Hambledon, Rom. T-shaped 
ovens, 94. 

Hamilton, Bp., 501. Sir Will. 
and Lady, visit Fonthill, 510. 

Hammond, J. H., writings, 478. 

lalavenysorm, IDse 183 WL, SY, We, 
206. 

Hampton Court, 500. 

Hampton, Nich. de, 413 ; Woods 
of, 432. 

Hampton’s Wood, 414, 415. 

| Elamisee and sdimsi 7 elma NPE 
Wilts, 30. 


Saxon owner- 


Hamslap, Hugh de, lands in 
Savernake, 429—43l. 

Hanbury, Hilda Beatrice, 104. | 
Sir Thos. of La Mortola, 104. 

Hancock. Wied aios Widow, 
204. 

Hands, Fred. Will., 491, 493. 

Hanekerigg, 413. 

Hanham, Thos., buys Gt. Chal- 
field, 368 

Hankerton, 367. 

Hannington, geology, 279, 502. 

Harcourt, Thos., 356. 

Harden, East and West, 433. 

Harden, Rich. de, 406. Roger 
de, 412. Will. de, lands in 
Savernake, 419— 426. 

Hardenes Tranch (Savernake), 
426, 427, 431. 

Hardenhuish, 368. School 
kept by Mr. Kilvert, 372. 

Harding Farm, Gt. Bedwyn, 406, 
427, 433. 

Harding family, Pewsey, 460. 
Band W.. 433: John, 356. 

Nich. holds George Inn, 
460. Rich. de, 426. 
Roger, 322. Thost322. 
Will., 300, 355, 460; Rents 
land at Wootton Bassett, 316. 

Hardy, Thos., Canon Fletcher 
on, 97. 

Hardyngton, Walt. de, 412. 

Hare, Aug...” Story, of my eiems 
Be 

Haresfust, John, 412. 

Harpeden, in Chute, 430. 

Harringe, Mr., 175. John, 
186. 

Harris, Billy, 572. Rev. Hen., 
notes on Winterbourne Bassett, 
387. Jack, 357: John 
and Kath , marriage, 564. 
James, 471; Occupies Chapel 
over St. Anne’s Gate, Salisbury, 
260. John, 169. Piers 
(Peter), 456; Will., 324: 

_ Thos., of Orcheston, 471. 
Will., of Harnham, 468. 

Harrison, D. P., of Lydiardon 
ferret and polecat, 237. 

Hart Hill (Donhead), moss, 514. 

Hartgill, Ellioner, 356. 

Hartham (Corsham), 555, 562, 
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563. 
359. 

Hassell, T., describes Salisbury 
Plain and Isle of Wight, 486. 

Hat Gate (Savernake), 420, 422, 
424. 

Hatch Lane, 403. 

Hatcham, John, s. of Hen., 436 

Will. de, 436. 

Hatcher, Mr., writings, 441, 442, 
477. 

Hatchman, Mr., 554. 

Hatfield, bequest, 113. 
Brocket Chapel, 113. 
US: 

Haverfield, Prof., 90. 

Haverings (Savernake), 417, 418. 

John de, 417. 

Hawes family, 291. Dame, 361. 

Hawker, of Heytesbury, Thos. 
and Lady, ped., 478. 

Hawking at Fonthill, 506. 

Hawkridge (Granham Hill), 414. 

Hawley, Lt.-Col., Will, F.S.A., 
238; Obit., 494, 498. 


Kington family, ped., 


Church, 
Park, 


Hay, 30. 
Hayles (—), 6. 
Hayworth, John and Eliz., 


marriage, 562, 563. 

Hazelbury Manor (Box), History 
of, by Kidston, 352. Old 
Church field, 116. House, 
print, 551. Rectory sinecure, 
ceremony of Institution, 116. 

Roman villa, 46, 66, 

Hazelhanger (Savernake), 408. 

Hazlitt, Will., writings, 511. 

Headington, 367. 

Freadley, ~ Will.,<~ of 
Bassett, 314. 

Heale, widow, 320. 

Heale, Court Baron, 482. 

Heare, J., drawings, 551. 

Hearne, Thos. J., drawings, 551. 

Hearst, Mr., house now Theo.Coll., 


Wootton 


ol 2: Cath., 296. Edw., 
295, 296. Mary, 245. 
Wik: 258. Will., 295. 


Heath, Will., 181. 
Heathen burial places, 414, 415. 
In Saxon Charters, 33. 
Hebditch, John, Joan, and Samp- 
son, 357. 
Heddi, Bp. of Winchester, 29. 
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Heddington, arable at base of 


chalk, 348. Bear Inn, account 
of, 264. Bell Inn, account 
of, 264. Gaulish Samian 


ware, 219, 220. Registers, 
copied by W. A. Webb, 476. 

Hedges, Geo., rentsland, Wootton 
Bassett, 318. 

Heginbothom, C. D., 331, 559. 

Heldeland (Aldeland) (Saver- 
nake), 424, 425. 

Heleborus viridis, 331, 332. 

Helliard (—), 321. 

Hellier, Joane, 355. 

Helme Wood, 433. 

Helmstan, 37, 38. 

Help, Sam., 216. 

Helotium (fungus), 271, 272. 

Helvella (fungus), 270. 

Hemingsby, Salisbury Close, 289. 

Henchman, Bp. Humphrey, 98. 

Hencken, H. O’Neil, 164. 

Heneage family of Compton Bas- 
sett, 569. G. W., buys Cher- 
hill and Compton, 569. Col: 
Godfrey C. Walker, sells ditto, 
569. 

Hende, Will., 300. 

Hendley, Will., 323. 

Henly Valley, Fosbury, 396, 405, 
407, 433. 

Henny, John, 298. 

Herbary, The (Savernake), 408. 

Herbert family in France 18th 
and 19th cent., 258. 

Herbert, Lord, Diary of his Grand 
Pours1775—1779, 129. Gift, 


141. Sidney, Ld. H., of Lea, 
builds., Wiltony Gh. 21 
Capt. Sidney buys Boyton 


Manor, 241. Col]. the Hon. 
Sir Geo. Sidney, obit., 565. 
Herbert, George, Canon Fletcher 
Oil 
Hermaphrodite, 302. 
Hermits stone (Hippenscombe), 
431. 
Herves, John, 325. 
Hervey, Walter, of Donhead, 42. 
Hertford, Ld., deeds of property 
given, 142. 
Hewlett, Hen., 462. 
Hewes, Rich., 323. 
Heytesbury, 245. Church, 
>) 


«RR 
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visited, 23. Hospital, 9. 
Parsons’ Pleasure,-by W. S. 
Swayne, recollections, 494, 496. 

Heywood (Westbury), Kington, 
ped., 359. 

Hibbards (—), 322. 

Hicks, Gabriel, 328. 
Ann, 563. 

Hide, Mr., 324. 

Highfield, settlement, 253. 
Little prehistoric farm, 254. 

Highway robbery, 1680, 263. 

Highways, ancient, of Dorset, &c., 
by G. B. Grundy, noticed, 256, 
257. 

Highworth, Coke family, 449. 
Geological maps, &c., 501, 502, 
504. Limestones, 277. 
Redlands geology, 501, 502. 

Hilcot, farm, 376, 571. 

Hill Barn (Savernake), 423, 427. 

Hill Close (Savernake), 417. 

Hill, where 3 counties meet, 395. 

Hill, Major H. L. G., as guide, 22. 

On Donhead St. Mary and 
St. Andrew Churches, 39—45. 

Notes, 486. Osmund, 
SOO OOe Rich., 366. 
Rob., oor 

Hilley, ‘Rich., 303. 

Hillier, Geo. ava Mary, marriage, 
464. Richio stwcooS! 

Hippenscombe, 396, 398, 402, 
406, 408, 410, 412, 428. 
Bailiwick’ in Savernake, 395. 

Bottom, 407. Reduced, 
407. Boundaries, 430. 
In Chute Forest, 408, 430. 


Maiosmanid 


Farm, 431, 432. Forester 
of, 406. Perambulation, 
397, 407. Wood of, 430. 


Hippisley, Rob., 366. 
Hippuris, 334. 
Hiscock [Hiscox], Drugg, 175,214. 


Fortune, 183. John, 
180, 193, 355. Widow, 175, 
193. INOS. US, Will,, 


177, 190, 356. 

Fanlls) Chirs7323% 

Hilmouth, 368. 

Hilperton, 367. 

Hindon, burgage bequest, 484. 
Church, bequest, 483. 
Derivation, 37. 
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Hininge, Edmund, Honour, and 
Mary, 355. 

Hinton, Little, 360. 

Hinton, F. H., On Poor Relief 2G 
Lacock, 1583—1834, 166— 
218. On Records and His- 
tory of Lacock Church, 349— 
354. On Chapel at Lack- 
ham, 361. 

iEthesaraenn, Delicia, 297. 
ifieamncis, 296. 

Hitcock, Hen. and Ann, 566. 

Hoadley, John, 309, 310. 

Hoare, Sir R. C., excavates Rom. 
building at Bromham, 383. 

Hobbs, James and Rebeckah, 
marriage, 563, 564. 

Hobbes, Rich., 180. Thos., 
Leviathan, 4; Sketch of house 
in which he was born, 553. 
Will., portrait, 553. 

Hobday, Mr., 46, 91. 

Hobekins, Matilda, 361. 

Hobhouse, Sir Charles, 493, 495. 

Sir Ch. Edw. Hen. obit., 
493, 495. 

Hobson, R. L., 157. 

Hockholtestychende, 408. 

Hodges, Thos., 366, 

Hodson (Chiseldon), 368. 

Hogarth’s MHarlots Progress, 
burnt, 508. 

Holbeck, Rob , 298. 

Holeway, 429. 

Hollaender, Albert, on Recum- 
bent Effigies at Winterbourne 
Bassett Ch., 386—390; On 
Canon Jackson’s Copy of 
Aubrey’s Wilts Collections, 
544552; Gifts, 476. 

Hollands: Mires: Cornelius, 
Regicide, 111. James, 477. 

Hollebal (Savernake), 417. 

Hollis, Denzil, 366. 

Hollister, John, 319, 323, 329; 
Rents land at Wootton Bassett, 
315. Will 319s 32253329) 

Rents land at Wootton 
Bassett, 315, 316. 

Holloway, Miles, 324. Thos., 
325. Rich., 324. 

Holly Bank, Woodstock, 371. 

Holmes, Will. and Kath., ped., 
475, 478. 

Holt, medicinal waters, 176, 
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Holtball (Savernake), 417. 

Holt Pound (Savernake), 417,418. 

Holts Wood (Savernake), 418. 

Holte, Will. de, 417. 

Holy well, Swindon, 489. 

Homalia (moss), 519 

Homedieu, Rob., 412. 

Homington, 438. 

Hony, Mrs. Hannah Dorothy 
Heward, obit., 496. Hen., 
496. 

Hopegras, Rob., 412. 

Hopgras Farm, 401. 


Hooper, Geo., 356. John, 356, 
456. Will., 356. 
Hopkins (—), 321. Edw., 321; 


Rents land at Wootton Bassett, 
315, 318. M. E329: 
Horner, John and Edith, ped., 
458, 478. 
Horns Farm, Upper, 403. 
Hornsey Rectory, 250. 
Horse Regiments made Dragoons, 
339. 
Horsecroft Wood, 433. 
Horselease Wood, 416. 
Horselepride Gate, Sandy Lane, 
OMels 


Horsell, Barth., 323. M., 391. 
Horton, plants, 331. 
Horton family, 376. Francis, 


309. 

Household Cavalry, 374. 

How, Little, 407. How, where 
three counties meet, 396. 

Howard, Ch. Hen. Geo., Earl of 
Suffolk and Berks, obit., 376, 
Sukie John, 179. Sir Rob. 
of Vasterne, 318, 328, 355. 

Hudd, Isaac, 203. John, 193. 

Rich., 193. Sam., 183. 

Hudson, Mr. Editor Salisbury 
Times, 368. 

Hugh the clerk, 431. 

Hughes, Col. G. W. G., gift, 503. 

Hutchens, Frances, 471, 474. 
Giles, 456, 471, 474. Mary, 
474. Will. and Frances, 474. 

Eemishee 425, "432. Church, 
scratch dials, 484. 

Hulbert, Anthony, 323. Will., 
188. 

Hulde, 426. 

Hull, Geo.; 357. 


Hullavington, 367, 555. Lati- 
mer pool, 372. Plants, 302: 
Hulleshare (Savernake), 417. 
wlme; wee, litho, 902: 
Humphries, Abraham, 193. 
Rich., property, 476, 477. 
Humfry, Martha, 562, 563. 
Hungerford, 396, 405. Hock 
Tide, 126. Leper Hospital, 
394—396, 398, 405, 407. 
Manor, 403. Pannage in 
Benteley Wood, 403. Park, 


402. Road, 415. School, 
1775, 139. Town, 434. 
Hungerford, Arms, 554. G., 
214. Sir . Edw.,:°366". ; In 
Civil War, 506, 507. Hen., 
366. Lady Margaret of 
Heytesbury, 284. Walt., 


Courts Baron at Gt. Durnford, 
483. 
Hungry Lodge (Savernake), 431. 
Hunt Mill, Wootton Bassett, 325. 
Hunt, Dorothy, 458. Jb YZ 


458. Farmer, 175. 
Flower and John, pipemakers, 
125. Giles, 458. Jane, 


203. Jeffery, 125. John, 
176, 476. Thos., pipemaker, 
125, 463, Will., 361. 

Hunter, Will., 406. 

Hunting, cost of running pack 
and total cost in England, 370. 

Huppingscombe, see Hippings- 
combe. 

Hurst. ©. es ols. Dorothy, 
473, EBliz.,. ped.; 478. 
Giles, ped., 478. Riche. an0s 

Will., ped., 478. 

Hurt, Charles, 489. 

Hussar uniform, 
shakos, 344. 

Hussey, John, property, 462. 

Hyde Abbey, bequest, 36. 

Hyde Wood, 418, 432. 

Hyde family, Courts Baron of 
Milston, 483. Edw., Earl of 
Clarendon, I} LIL. Hen., Court 
Baron, deed, 483. Laurence, 
Earl of Rochester, 111, 483. 

Hydnum (fungus), 154. 

Hylocomium (moss), 523. 

Hymenochaete (fungus), 155, 


Hungarian, 
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Hynde, Alice and Will., 451. 
Thos. and Alice, ped., 478. 

Hyocyamus, 335. 

Hypericum, 333. 

Hypnum (moss), 519, 520, 522, 
523, 

Hypopitys, 335. 

Hypoxylon (fungus), 272. 


Ice storm, Teneriffe, 484. 

Icknield Way, and Ridge Way, 
120. 

Idston, 370. 

Idover, derivation, 34. 

Igfeld (Burbage), 420. 

Iglea, K. Alfred at, 28. 

Ile de France, 35. 

Illinge, Hugh, 356. John, 355. 

Ilminster Church (Som.), effigy 
of Matilda de Multon with 7 
babies at a birth, 262. 

Imber, derelict farm, 502. 

Impatiens plants, 333. 

Inceldon, Ch., 486. 

Ingelle, Dr., 324. 

Inglepenne, Dyke, west of, 395. 

Inglesham, Snowflake at, 235. 

Inglewood (Savernake), 403, 433. 

Ingpen, Major, 542. 

Ingram, Will., 301. 

Ini, Laws of, 28, 34. 

Inkpen (Ingepenne), 396, 402. 
Beacon, 35. Saxon owner- 
ship, 36. 

Inlease Farm, 402. 

Fon esiginse] ine Valitse elongata: 
Cunnington on, 265. 

Inocybe (fungus), 148, 149. 

Inquisitions at Hungerford, &c. 
(ve Savernake), 393. 

Ipswich Museum, stolen bronzes 
from Devizes at, 107. 

Ireland, 91. 

Irving, John, 193. 

Isabella, Queen, 411. 

Isle of Wight, John of, 429. 

Isleworth Manor House, 389. 

Ivye, Mr., 473. Geo., 555, 556. 

Iwode (Savernake), 419—422, 
433. 


Jackson, A. B., 331. Guy, gifts, 
378, 480. Canon era ollie: 
Drawings by, 551, 553, 554; 


Edits Aubrey’s Wilts Collec- 
tions, 545 ; MS. copy of Aubrey 
in the John Ryeland’s Library, 
Manchester, A. Hollaender on, 
544—556; Savernake Peram- 
bulations, 391; Hungerford 
collections bought by Ld. 
Crewe, 547, 548 ; Library, sale 
described, 545, 547 ; Photos of, 
559. 


Jacob (—), 323. Mrs., 329. 
Dr. John, 296. Canon Will., 
obit., 243. 


Jaggards, Corsham, Kington 
family, ped., 359. 

James, Jane, 3009. 

‘“ Jarge ’’, Wilts dialect, 264. 

Jeeves, Rev. L. L.. 166. 

Jefferies family, 327. Charles, 
330), John, 330 ; Monumental 
tablet, 41. Rob., 330. 
Thos. rents land at Wootton 
Bassett, 317. 

Jefferies, Richard, archeological 
contributions, L. V. Grinsell 
on, noticed, 142, 257. 
Articles on, noticed, 267; A. 
Harvie on, 267; Deathof, 499 ; 
Faith of, H.S. Galt on, 267. 
Writings, 39 ; Selections of his 
works, 364, 498, 499, 504; 
Amaryllis, 499; Bevis, 499-; 
‘Dewy, Morn “2 andes" Open 
Air’, 476; Field and Hedgerow, 
499; Life of the Fields, 499; 
Open air, 499 ; Red Deer, 499 ; 
Round about a Great Estate, 
499; Story of my heart, 499. 

Jefferies —Williams | memorials, 
Liddington and Barbury, 110, 
268. 

Jenner, David, 10. 

Jennour, Rob., 366. 

Jerrom, Robert, 318, 525. 

Jersey, St. Mary’s Manor, 494, 
496. 

Jerusalem, St. George’s Coll., 
4.92. 

Jessey, Will., 366. 

Jewell, Bp., 290. 

Jockey Green, 427. 

Johnson of Bowden House, 351. 

Geo., 185, 349, 351. 
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James, Bp. of Gloster, 349. 
Phil., gifts, 161, 265, 480. 
Jones family, 368... Mrs., “‘ Try 
Zideways ’’, 572. Geo., 180. 
Inigo, work by, 506. 
J. B. on the Jefferies-Williams 
memorial, 110, 142, 268. 
Thos., of Frome, 200. Canon 
Will. Hen., writings, 288. 
Jordan Cliff, Weymouth, 500. 
Joupe, John and Ann, 356, 
Joyce, farmer, 190, 191. 
Judge, John, 355. 
Juncus, 336. 
Jupe, Ch., 138. 
Justices in Eyre, roll of, 162. 


Karslake, Jane, Preston, 102. 

Keblewhite, Will, 15. 

Keel (—), 322. Geo., 322. 
Robt., 324. hose; 36.320, 

Keevil, Ann Beech’s Love Story, 
133 

Keiller, Alex., 559; Excavations 
at Avebury, 1937, 38, survey 
noticed, 247—249; Work at 
Avebury, 1937, 19. 

Keller, Bp. of Durham, coins of, 
241. 

Kellow als Webbe family, 447, 
450. Edith, ped., 447, 478. 

Johan, 447. Will., 446, 

449, 450; Ped., 447; Buys 
Odstock, 451; Arms of, 448, 
449; Ped., 478. 

Kelsey, Joseph, 10. 

Kemble, 367. 

Kemble (—), 321. 

Kempsford, Saxon battle, 28. 

Kendall, H. G. O., 559. 

Kendrick, T. D , 75, 256. 

Kendy, Angell, 356. 

Kennard, A. S., on Mollusca of 
uta, at Box, 112: 

Kennet and Avon Canal, 127, 401. 

Kennet Battlefield, 35. 

Kennet Country, by F.S. Thacker, 
noticed, 126. 

Kennet, East, River, 399. 

Kennet Navigation, account of, 
PAE 

Kennet River (water), 394, 396, 
405, 414, 415. Kennet, West 
Long Barrow, skulls, 123, 124. 


Kenete, Thos. of, 406. 

Kent, Constance at E. Coulston, 
133: _John,-ped., 478. ~john 
and Jane, marriage, 563. 

Kkent, Duke of, executed, 411. 

Kepnal, 432. 

Ketchley, Canon) +H. “E=gitts: 
141, 503; Notes, 116, 241; 
Quaker Marriages at Slaugh- 
terford, 562—564. 

Kew, 500. 

Keyhold tenure of houses, 135. 

Keynsham stone tiles used in 
medieval buildings, 68. 

Keynton St. Michael, 368. 

Kick, Harry, _of Heddington, 
contracts to cure evil, 176. 

Kidston, ‘G,.J.,91, 

Kilvert, Rev. Francis, marriage 
and.. death;-,.371. Kilvert 
country, articles on, noticed, 
372. Diary, 1871—74, vol. 
II, noticed, 134, 135 ; Vol. III, 
1940, noticed, 371, 372. 

Kilvert, Rev. Robt., of Langley 
Burrell, 135. 

Kimmeridge clay, 278. 

Kineton, West, 368. 

King furrow in ploughing, 348. 

King, Mr., of Chilmark, 512. 


Charles, 241. Edw., 357. 
‘Ehoss 850; Will; 320,324. 

Kingscote, Capt., Master. of 
V.W.H., 370. 


King’s Cover (Savernake), 426— 
428. 

Kington St. Michael, by C. J. 
Richardson and J. Le Keux, 
552, Church, water col. by 
G. Shepherd, 1826, 552 ; Glass 
figures and portraits of Nye 
family, 552.  - Priory, E. front, 
and prospect of St. Maries, 
drawings, 552. View, by G. 
Shepherd, 552. 

Kings Heath (Savernake), 418. 

King’s Hill, Wootton Bassett, 324. 

King’s Play Hill, 546. 

King’s Pound (Savernake), 426, 
427. 

Kingswood (Bedwyn), 368, 426. 

Kingsworthy, Rom. T-shaped 
ovens, 94. 

Ixington Langley, 136. 
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Kington St. Michael, 132. 

Kington family, notes given, 
3”9. John, 316, 319. 

Kington Borell (imaginary), 136. 

Kintbury, Church, bequest, 36. 
Water of Denford, 402. 

Kinwardstone (Savernake), 394, 
402. Meeting place of Hun- 
dred, 398. 

Kite, Edw., MS. notes on Devizes, 
illustrations, &c., given, 480, 
DOA. Draws plates for Jack- 
son’s Aubrey, 548. 

Knap Hill Camp, 399. 

Knight, Will., 183. 

Knightsbridge, 11. 

Knighton, John, 322. 

Knolls Down (Fosbury), 431. 

Knook, British village, 573. 
Derivation, 32. 

Knowle Cowlease (Savernake), 
ALT. 

Knowles, Ann, 356. 

Knoyle, Sir Chr, Wren, Edw. 
Tennant, Percy Wyndham, 
132. Gallery, 258. House 
enlarged, 258, 565. 

Knoyle, Bishop’s or East, 483, 
518. Church, bequests, 485. 
Rector, bequests to, 484. 

Kocrode (Cock Road, Savernake), 
427, 

Kynebright’s Mere (Savernake), 
416, 417. 

Kyngesdon (Savernake), 427. 


Lachnea (fungus), 271. 

Lack, Will., 355. 

Lackenham (Suff.), bronzes said 

to have come from, 107. 
Lackson, John, 355. 

Lackham (Lacock), Chapel of 
B.V.M., 361; Endowed with 
Lamp, 360, 361; Institutions 
to, 361. Cockelegh, 361. 
Eldridge, 361. Flexley, 361. 


Godelegh, 361. House, 
174. Le Leye, 361. Le 
Melehamme, 361. Nether- 
hole, 361. Manor, chantry, 


361; License for Chapel, 361. 
Manor, Lords of, 361. 
Man’s Lane, 361. Pewsdon, 

ool, Rammesbrok, 361. 
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Waylete, Le, 361. 
well, 36L. 
Lacock, 368, 563, 564, 571. 
Abbey, 174; Colour print, 551; 
Home Farm, 218. Appren- 
ticing poor children, 167, 182, 
183; Clothing, cost of, 185. 
Indentures of, 1667 —-1832, 184. 
Placed in other parishes, 
202. Axe Inn, 208, 213. 
Bastardy, allowances, 203 ; 
Orders, 213, 217 ; Proceedings, 
181, 182; Payments, 210. 
Bewley and Stroud assess- 
ments, 212. Bond’s Mill, 
183. Broad weaving, 202. 
Chock Farm, 198. 
Cholera, 1832, 177. Chip- 
penham Union, 198. 
Church, Notes on History of 
Fabric, by F. H. Hinton, 349— 
354. Annexe on W. side of 
S. transept, a dwelling house ? 
349— 353 ; The Cottage, 351 ; 
“New Yle’’, 1629, seats in, 
300; Bonham aisle, 352; Con- 
nected with Wick Manor, 353. 
Chancelaisle, 351. Rob. 
Bayntun’s aisle, 350. Lack- 
ham aisle, 350, 360. Lady 
Olive Stapleton’s aisle, 352. 
Date of aisle, 355. | Grotesque. 
of man smoking pipe, illust., 
304. Johnson vault and 
tablet, 351. Menand women 
separate seats, 351. Talbot 
Chapel, 352. Tomb of Sir 
Will. Sharington, 352. 
Spire, date 1604—6, 354. 
Church ales held till 1628, 179, 
193; Ale apparatus sold, 1629, 
193. Church House as alms- 
house, indoor relief, 167, 183, 
193, 194; As workhouse for 
children, 194, 195. Church, 
E. window glass, 354. 
Churchwardens’ accounts, 168, 


Wynter- 


218, 349. Cuckoo Bush 
IDzheaay 410%. Collectors for 
poor, L69. Constables, Way- 


men and Overseers, 168. 
County rate increase, 211. 
Emigration, rate-aided, 192, 
193. Highways and Bridges, 
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ONDA, Insane, treatment of, 
178. Institution Ground, 
origin of, 192. Justices, 
named, 214. Raise money 
for distress, 170. Marriages, 
forced, 162); “Expense of 
marriage, 202. Notton 


Farm assessment, 212. 

Overseers’ accounts, 1724, 166, 
lee Overseers’ duties, 217 ; 
Salary, 218 ; Women overseers, 


217. Parish fits girls for 
service, 201. iPanishe harm 
crops from, 213: Parish 
loomsmalent, 187. Penny 


Post to Chippenham, 215. 
Pressing for the Forces, 168. 
Prices of goods, 169. 

Rate in aid of wages, 190. 
Rateable value, 1642, 212. 
Re-valuation, 1825, 212. 
Robbery, 211. Settlement, 
law of, 167; Disputes and re- 
movals, 204—206. Setting 
Poorato work, 167, 187: 
Small pox, Pest Houses, 177, 
208. Stocks mended, 211. 
Tools for poor, 188. 
Travellers’ ‘‘ Passes’’, 168. 
Vagrancy, 167, 208. Wages 
for labourers, 1590, 169. 
Waywardens’ ales, 193. 
Poor Relief Administration, 
1583—1834, by F. H. Hinton, 
166—218. Average relief, 
1590, 169 ; Extraordinary, 173, 
174; Indoor relief, 193; Out- 
door relief for able-bodied, 188, 
189; Extraordinary allowances, 
167, 175; Average expenditure 
in 17th and 18th cents., 171, 
172; Administration before 
1700, 168; Expenditure and 
revenue, 168; Sources of 
revenue, 212; Numbers receiv- 
ing, 173 ; Clothing, 175 ; Medi- 
cal relief, 176; Nursing, 175; 
Provisions, 174 ; Pauper 
funerals, 178 ;. Rents paid, 
sO oor rates, 1651, 171; 
Quashed by Quarter Sessions, 
214 ; Wage-earners’ relief, 1818, 
190. Vestry, Open , and 
*‘Close’’, and ‘‘ Select’’, 168, 


215,216. Meetings, 1583— 
LS21 AGS), Minute book, 
15838-—1821, 168. Whipping 
post, 208. Wick Farm, 185, 


212. Manor held by Crokes of 
Hazelbury, 352. Workhouse, 
Ist. described, .i194; Bakery, 
197, 213 ; 2nd Workhouse, rules 
for, 195—198 ; 8rd Workhouse, 
198. 

Lacterine (fungus), 152. 

Ladde, John, Chantry Chapel, 
Bromham, 286. 
Laggus Farm, 571. 
Lambe, Almeric, 

Bromham, 286, 
Same oo0: 
Lambert, A. B., finds Cirsium, 


Chaplain at 
Will. and 


557, 558. Alice, 451, 478; 
Ped., 478. Edmund, 356. 

Richd., 451. Thos. and 
Margery, 401. Will., 451: 
Ped., 478. 


Lambourne, Seven Barrows, 124, 

Lamy, Bernard, 226. 

Lancaster, Duchy, 284. 

Lander- Thos:;; 357. 

Eandtord,. 103. Landrail 
vanished since 1923, 125, 369, 
370. 

Lane, Jane, 133. 

Lanfear, farmer, 175. 

Langbrigg, 394, 395. Over 
Shalbourne, 401. 

Langehamme (Savernake), 427 

Langele, G. de., 406. 

Langeley (Savernake), 424. 

Langley Burrell, 368. Bull 
ring, 135. Cockpit in bow]l- 
ing green, 135. F. Kilvert, 
Curate, 371. Manor House, 
old and new, date and site, 
135, 136, 235, 236. 

Langley Fitzurse, 156. 
date of, 135. 

Langham, 428. 

Langmede (Savernake), 427, 428. 

Langton, Oliver, 322. Thos., 
Bp. of Salisbury, 284. 

Lanhill, Long Barrow, family 
burial place, 124. 

Lansdowne, Charles Millington, 
obit., 100. Geo., 100. 
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Larkhill, plants, 332. 


Josiah, 512. 


Revel, 
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Latimer, Bp., Vicar of W. King- 
COM omar 

Laverstock, pottery found, 490. 

Lavington, Market, Tom Smith 
of, 133, 

Law, Mrs., gifts, 267, 480. 

Bawleyae clon. wAl sermons led: 
Wenlock, 249. 

Lawn Tennis Tournament, 492. 

Lawrence, John, 370. Robert, 
306. Thos., 324. 

Lea and Cleverton, 367. Lea, 
in place names, 30. 

Leach, Geoffrey, 298. 

Leake, Miss, 560. 

Leche, Master, 440. Richd., 439. 

Leche, als Falconer, Richd., 439, 
440). 

Lechenhard (Savernake), 415. 

Lechlade, 500. Parliamentary 
garrison, 368. 

Leeds, John, 468. 

Le Fanu, Bp., 250. 

Leghere and Wykes_ (Essex) 
Manors held by Aliva Despen- 
ser, 389. 

Leigh and Woolley, 367. 

Leigh Delamere [Liddalymore], 
99, 368. Church, Bell turret 
removed to Sevington School, 
552. Etching, 548. ila 
Jackson, Rector, 545. 

Leigh Hill Copse (Savernake), 
398, 399, 419, 420, 

Leipsic Battle, medal, 236. 

Leman, Thos. ILL. 

Lenkesle (Savernake), 423. 

Lentinus (fungus), 152. 

Leonardsfield (Savernake), 415. 

Leotia (fungus), 271. 

Lepidium, plants, 332. 

Leptopodia (fungus), 270. 

Lethenardes (Savernake). 415. 

Leucojum CGtstivum, 359. 

Leusage, Will., 357, 

Lewes, Battle of, 389. 

Lewin, Fred R. A., obit., 244. 
Brig.-Gen. H. F. E., 244. 
Lady Edwina, 244. Thos., 328, 

Lewis (Lewes), Edwin, 41. 

Joan, 463. 

Lewton (—), 301. 

Ley, Matt., givessealtoWestbury, 
540. Sir James, portrait, 554. 


Library, Museum, Wilts Deeds 
catalogued, 13, 19. 


Liddall, James, 302. John, 
rents land at Vasterne, 314. 
Liddington, 101, 120. Hill, 


pits, flint mines, 118,119. 

Jefferies and Williams, mem- 

orial, 110, 504. Manor, 139, 
Liddon House, 4938, 495. 

Lidford, Edw., 356. 

Liggers, derivation, 222. 

Light Cavalry uniform, 1813, 342. 

Light Dragoons formed, 339. 
Officers’ uniforms, 1809 and 
1918, 340. 

Light, Isaac, 555. 

Lightfote, Will., 439. 

Lilbourne’s Wood (Savernake), 
A419, 433. 

Limpley Stoke Ch., 134. 

Einaria, 3a0. 

Lindisfame Gospels, 34. 

Linum, 333. 

Lisle, Sir John, 438. 

Lister, Arthur and Miss G., on 
fungi, 270. 

Litchfield, Leonard, 13. 

Lithal’s Close (Wootton Bassett), 
o21. 

Little, Edw.,on Farming, noticed, 
262. James, 107, 188. 
Sarah, 564. Thos 2 la a0or 

Littleton Drew, 368. 

Littlington, strip map, 142. 

Littlecote, legend, 126, 153, 364. 

Littledown (Savernake), 425. 

Littleferme (Savernake), 419. 

Littleton, Sir Thos , Judge, 551. 

Livall, Jeffery, 320. 

Lyghtfote, Will., 440. 

Llewellyn, Edmund, Roland, ap., 
Meyrick ap., 139. 

Lloyd, Col., burns Bromham 
House, 263. Kath., 323. 
Lock, John, 194. Lock -Lovi- 

bond, Mrs. J., gift. 157. 

Lockeridge, 432. Sarsens used 
tor bridge, 126. 

Lodge, Oliver of Wolstanton, 244. 

Sir Oliver Jos. of Norman- 
ton, obit., 244, 245. 

Lodmoor (Dors.), derivation, 222. 

London, J. C., writings, 511. 

Long family, 360. Major Hon. 
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Eric, 566. E. YT: restores 
wall paintings, 485. Hen. 
and Margaret of Whaddon, 
ped., 478. Simeeie 3 pAc 

Sir James, 368. Rob:-Zi4- 
Of Southwick, 366; Of Steeple 
Ashton, ped., 478; Of Whaddon, 
ped., 367, 478; Walter, 360; 
Of Steeple Ashton, ped., 478; 
Lt, Walter, obit., 566. 

Longford (Langford), 469. 

Longespee, Ela, 388. 

Longleat, litho., T. Bedford. 548. 

Longmead (Savernake), 428. 

Long Wittenham(Berks),Summer 
Snowflake, 235. 

Loosebarrow (Dors.), 221. 

Louse Hill, Sherborne, 221. 

Lousley, J. E., 331, 560. 

Lovell, John and Mary, marriage, 
563. 

Lovesgate (Chute Forest), 408. 
Lovibond, Mrs., gifts to library, 
268, 378. 

Lovibond.) 

Lowick (Northants) Ch., Ralph 
Green and wife, 388. 

Lucas, Rev. Charles, Serpentine 
Temple of Druids, Avebury, 
476. Thos., 357. 

Luce, Admiral John, 497. Com. 
Alfred Cecil, obit.,497. Mary, 
497. Sir Richard, Pages 
from Hist. of Malmesbury, 268. 

Luckington, 368. 

Lucyand Amades, NovelofWylye 
Valley, 261. 


Ludgershall, 365. Derivation, 
Jade Road, 394. Wine 
sent to, 568. 

Ludlow, Col., 6. Edmund in 


Civil War, 366,506. Hen., 553. 
Ludwell (Donhead St. Mary), 39. 
Luri, Hen. de, 408. 
isa, MO. 117, 118. 

Lushill, derivation,.W. J. Arkell 

on, 221. Geology, 279. 
Luvell (—), 568. 

Luzula, 336. 

Lycogala (fungus), 273. 

Lydall, E., 326. 

Lydeway (Urchfont), 204. 

Lydiard Green, 276. Deriva- 
tion, 281. Flats, 332. 
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Lydiard Millicent, geology, 275, 
Payers be PIAntS:; don. 

Lydiard Tregoze, 368. Church, 
St. John monuments, 548. 


Derivation, 222. Geology, 
274, 277, 281. Midghall, 
hie Park Lake, 281. 
Quarr Plantation, 277. 

Lydney (Glos.), Rom. knife 
handle, 75. 


Lyghtfote, Will., 437. 

Lylebourne, wood, 419. 

Lyme Regis, 243. 

Lymington, 564. 

Lynchets, strip, 124. Bishopstone 
Steeps, 120. 

Lyneham, 368. 

Lyneley Wood (Savernake), 426, 
427, 433. 

Lyslye,-John, 437. 

Lyteldowne (Savernake), 424, 

Lyteleferm (Savernake), 417, 418. 


McEvoy, P. A., ‘‘ The Gorse and 
the Briar’’, by, 502. 

Mackerell, Will., 467. 

Mackray, Rev. W. D., 550. 

Mad dog bites cured by dipping, 
176. 

Maddington flood, 1871, 262. 

Maddox, Rich., 357. 

Maggott, John, 183. 

Magna Carta, ve afforestation, 
404. 

Maiden Bradley, Coke property, 
451. 

Maidman, Hen., 356. 

Maidstone, 203. 

Malmesbury, 367. Abbey in 
‘‘ Cotswold Guide ’’, 259. 
Celtic foundation, 34. As 
fortress, 35. By= Jin Lee 
Osborne, 102. Captured by 
Col. Massey, 368. House of 
Thos. Hobbes, sketch, 553. 
Parliamentary garrison, 368. 

Museum, Yeomanry hel- 
met, 340. Sketch by Aubrey, 
bdo. Earl of, 260; Descent, 
471. Twatley, 99. 

Maltin, Rev. A. F., Rector of 
Hazelbury, 116. 

Maltravers, John, 411. 

Manchester, Dean of, 496. 
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Harlot 2: John Ryland’s 
Library buys Jackson’s Aubrey, 
544, 547, 548. 
Manley, Canon F. H., 295. 
Manning Hill Bridge, 571. 
Manningford Bible Soc., annual 
meeting, 376. Wood (Huish), 
432. 

Manningford Abbas 
architecture, 484. 
Manningford Bohune Farm, 376. 
Manningford Bruce Church, 133. 

Farm, 376. 
Manton, 413. Copse, 411, 414, 
415, 482; Fyfield Wood, 410. 


Church, 


Cross, 414, 415. Drove, 
414, 415. In Savernake, 
414, 433. 


Maple Wood, Sandridge, 559. 

Marazmiuus (fungus), 152. 

Marcham, geology, 502. 

Marchment, Miss, 566. 

Margaret, Queen at Marlborough 
Castle, 432. 

Market Lavington Manor, 103. 

Marler family own Mannings 
estate, 572. 

Marks, James and Lady, ped., 
478. Thos. Chafyn, ped., 478. 

Marlborough, 365, 415. Birds 
observed. 369. Bridges, 415. 

Castle, curtain wall, 125; 

Hist. of, 126. Chantry rents, 
1701, 483. College founded, 
140; Jubilee year, 267 = 
Masters’ invitation to W.A. 
Soc., 18; Nat. Hist. Soc. Re- 
ports, 1938 and 1939, noticed, 
124, 125, 369, 370; Coleoptera 


and microlepidoptera, lists, 
125, 369; Flower list, 1838, 
125. Forest, 397. Isbury 
Lane, 400. King’s Barton, 
433. Manor, 284. Meet- 


ing of Wilts Arch. Soc.. 17, 162. 
Merlin’s Bury, derivation, 


359, 364. Newbury Street 
in Savernake, 433. Rookeries 
near, 125. st. Margaret’s 


Priory, excavation, 369 ; Cem- 

etery, 124; Lands of, 417. 

Tobacco pipes, 17th cent., 125. 
Marlborough, Earl of, 506. 
Marlburian, The, school lists, 267. 
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Marriage bonds of Bp. and 
Peculiar Court of Dean and 
Chapter, 142. | 

Marryatt, Geo. Selwyn, 297. 

Marsden Jones, E. M., 557. 

Marsh, Hen., 475. 

Marshall family own Bedwyn, 
399. Alex. and Mary, 245. 

Thos., 467. 

Marston, geology, 502. 

Marston, South, 110. 

Marten, 427, 433; Nag’s Head, 

400. 

Marten, Hen., 483. 


Martin. Mr 324. Edw., 324, 


367. Gabriel, 367. 
Martinsell, 392, 400, 413. 
Camp, 424. La Bury, 433. 
Marvin, Geo., 356. 
Maskeline, Mary, 320. Thos., 
319. 
Masline, John, 321. Mary, 201. 
Mason, Jeffery, 322. John, 
539. 
Mason-Pooley, Vincent, obit., 
375. 


Masonic Calendar for Wilts, 100. 
Massey, Col. Edward, captures 


Malmesbury, 368. Digs 
moat at Pinhills, 571. 
Massingham Ee je) avhroug 


the Wilderness ’’, 120. ; 
Matcham, Geo., memoir of New 


House, 142. 

Mateleshore Hill (Savernake), 
423. 

Matthews, Mrs., 157. John, 
356. Rich., 193. 


Mathon, John, 302. — 

Mathus, Rich, 188. 

Matravers, James and Eliz., 562. 

Mary, 562. 

Matricaria, 334. 

Mattingley, Harold, Rom. coins, 
76. 

Maurice, Dr. W. B., on the Rock- 
ley Hungerbourne, 492. 

Mautravers, John, 429. 

Mawer, Allen, on placenames, 20. 

Maximianus Daia, coins, 65. 

Mapdenhythe, John, 299. 

Mayell, John, 183, 193. 

Mayer, Franz H., 387. 

Mears & Stainbank, Bells by, 41, 
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Medicago, 333. 

Megalithic culture, origin, 120. 

Melbourne, origin of, 140. 

Melilotus, 333. 

Melksham, 367. ‘‘ The Giffords”’ 
Convention, 103, 104. Place 
House, photo., 553. 

Mellor, A. Shaw, on Holocene 
(tufa) deposit at Box, 112. 

On Stonehenge in Pantomime, 
357—359. 

Mells (Som.), Kington family,359. 

Menium (moss), 518. 

Mentha, 336. 

Meon Hill (Hants), working places 

and flints, 254. 

Merchants’ Mark, St. Thomas 

Ch., Salisbury, 447, 


Mercia, 35. 
Mere, Castle Hill, stoneware 
found, 157. Church and 


Dissent in 19th cent., 138; 

. Alabaster tablet, 157; Bene- 
faction, 454; Doorway, colour 
print, 554; Screen, litho., 553 ; 
Congregationalistsin 19thcent., 
138. Dames School, 138. 
Dewes House, 138. Down, 
Cirsium tuberosum, 559. G@er- 
man stoneware figure found, 
F. Stevens on, 157—159. 

Hoard of Barbarous Radi- 

ate coins, H. Mattingley on, 
364. Lecture Hall, 138. 
Names of Inhabitants who 
contributed to redemption of 
Christians taken by the Turkish 
Pirates, 1670, 355—357. 
Poor, legacy to, 454. Rutter 
family, 138. Silk throstring 
mill, 138. 

Meredith Brown, Etty and Mrs., 
Omer 

Merewey (Savernake), 417, 418. 

Wenings< ithe Birth of: a play, 
358, 359. “ Merlin, or the 
Devil of Stonehenge’’, by Theo- 
bald, 357, 358, 486. 

Merweden, Bartholomew. 412. 

Mervyn family of Pertwood, 505. 


Christian, 505. Sir Hen , 
505, .506. Sir James. 461, 
505. Sir John buys Font- 


hill, 505. Lucy, 461, 505. 


Methuen, Mr , Westbury election, 
540. Paul, 537, 538. 

Mewth, John and Thos., 323. 

Meyrick family, Ramsbury, 139, 


140. Dr., 140. Micar of 
Chiseldon, opened barrows, 240, 
Alfred, 140. Arthur, 


140. Edmund Graves, 139 ; 
School at Hungerford, 139. 
Edward, “EO RiS.,obit;, 25) 
369; Work on Microlepidoptera, 
125, 369. Edwin, pupils at 
Amesbury and Chiseldon, 140. 
F. J., 139, 148. Elen: 
Howard, life in Australia, 139, 


140, 143. Maurice, 140. 
Myra, 140. Owen, gifts, 
117, 141. 


Michell, Mr., Westbury election, 
539, 540. Matt., 537, 538. 
Middelton, 395. Middleton 

Moor (Derbys.), 123. 

Middleton, Thos., 321. 

Mildenhall, 400, 416. Church 
fittings, 126. Rom. pottery, 73. 

Milborne, 367. 

Miles, A. W., gifts, 476. 

Milford (Salisbury) Manor, 436, 
437,449, 463. Records burnt, 
435, 449. 

Military crested helmets, 340. 
Equitation, by Ld. Pembroke, 
ages 

Miller, Butt, Master of V.W.H., 
370. Mrs. Mary, letters to 
and from J. Aubrey, 549, 554, 
555. 

Millborough Barrow, Newton 
Toney, 364. 

Millbridge, 426. 

Millcote, 433. 

Millway, 427. 

Mills, Water, in Wilts at Domes- 
day, 260. 

Mills, Edw., 355. 

Milson, Charles, 186. 

Milston Court Baron, 483. 

Milton Hill, 33 

Milton Lilbourne, 413. 

Milward, Frances Grace, d. of 
Geo , 374. 

Mimulus, 335. 

Minchinhampton, 187. 

Mitcham, Saxon cemetery, 114. 

ZSie 
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Moberly, Geo., Bp. of Salisbury, 
103. 
Moddesfont, Prior of, 419. 


Mompesson, Mr., 365. Edw.., 
of Battington, 457. Sir Giles, 
461, 466, 469. Thos., 8, 464, 
465, 468, 469. 


Money, Rev. J. S., notes, 383. 
Monkton, deeds given, 142. 
Monkton Farleigh, 493, 495. 
Monkton Wyld, 243. 

Monmouth, Flight of, 142. 

Moon, Paul and Ann, marriage, 
563. 

Montagu, Mr., 185, 212, 213. 
Edw., 173°; Holds Cherhill; 
569. James, 196, 218. 
Lady Wortley introduces inoc- 
ulation, Av. 

Montfort, Simon de, 389, 402, 403. 

Montgomerie, D. H., 345, 479. 

Montia, 333. 

Montjoy, Mr., 116. Jonathan 

and Jean, marriage, 562. 


Montmorency, Connetable _ de, 
armour, 258. 

Montpensier, Duc de, armour, 
258. 

Moody, John and Margaret, ped., 
478. Nich., 456. Thos., 
366, 367, 458. Will., 458. 

Moore family, 368. Mr., 198. 

Robert, 174. Thos., 
191, 208. 
Moorgreen (Corsham), Kington 


family, ped., 359. 

Morchella (fungus), 270. 

Morden, Beryl, 491, 493. 

Moredon, Electric works, 487. 

Geology, 502. 

Morel (fungus), 270. 

Morgan, Margaret, ped., 478. 
Thos. of London, ped., 478 ; Of 
New, Goll; Oxon; ped) 478: 
Will., ped., 478. 

Morleigh Wood (Savernake), 394, 

398, 419, 422. 

Morley-Davies, Dr. A., 276. 

Morrice, Col., of Malmesbury, 

497. Mary, 497. 

Morris, John, 111. 

Will., 489 

Morrison, Alfred, builds Fonthill, 
512. Hugh builds Fonthill 


Thos., 330. 
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House, 512; Restores Tisbury 
Behan, D4, je Ga and Mise 
Don 

Morse, Robert, 319. Thos. and 
Edw. Payne, Vasterne tenants, 
313. 

Mortimer, Cath., 388. Geo., 
512; Builds house at Fonthill, 
512. Roger hanged, 411, 

Moseley, Thos., 355. 

Mosses, Notes on Musci found in 
S.W.Wilts, especially Donhead, 
by T. F. G W. and Capt. 
A. E. A. Dunston, 513—525. 

Mosses, names of writers on, 525. 

Motcombe (Dors.), Payne’s Place, 
478. 

Mottefonts Wood 
419. 

Mottisfont, Prior of, woods, 433. 

Mother Anthony’s Well, under 
Oliver’s Camp, site of Rom. 
villa, 219. 

Mothering Sunday, 
Fletcher, 97. 

Moulton, Hen., 355. 

Mounts Patch, Sandy Lane, Rom. 
pottery, 384. Mound cover- 
ing trenches in form of cross, 
filled with clay, excavated, 
383, 386. 

Moxham, John and Betty marri- 
age, 564. 

Muleweye (Savernake), 426. 

Mulholland, Rev. P. M., 22. 

Multure, The Right of, 260. 

Munday, Ann, marriage, 562. 

Murray, Miss, on Witch Glove 
from Wootton Bassett, 242. 

R. P. finds C. tuberosum, 559. 

Museum, bronze objects stolen 
found at Ipswich, 18. 
Building Fund, 17, 162, 482. 

Additions and gifts, 266, 
367, 378, 379, 480, 503, 504. 
Removal of objects during war, 
discussed, 161. Drawings 
and MSS. &c., removed to C.C. 
offices during war, 161. 
Maintenance Fund appeal, 20. 

Muniment Room fitted up, 
17, 19. Repairs, cost of, 18. 

Purchases accounts, 482. 

Musilago (fungus), 273. 


(Savernake), 


by Canon 
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Mussell, John and Joan, 458. 
Mycena (fungus), 150, 151. 
Mycetozoa, 269. 

Mydilton, 394. 

Mynne, John and Kath., 449. 
Myosotis, 335. 

Myosurus minimus, 331. 
Myxomycetes (fungi), 270. 


Nadder River, 31, 39. 

Naish, Geo., 176. 

Nancy, 35. 

Nan Kivell, R. de C., Rom.-Brit. 
collection given, 365, 366. 

Nardus, 3937. 

Nash Hill (Lacock), Kington 
ped., 359. Property, 355. 

Nattali, Ben., 550. 

Natterers Bat, 235. 

Natterjack toad, 239. 

Nature study, 415. 

Neale, J. P., drawings, 551. 

Neasingwick, Will. 302. 

Neate, Charles Edw., 103. Row- 
land James, obit., 103. 

Nechera (moss), 519. 

Nectria (fungus), 272. 

Neeld, Lt.-Col. Sir Audley Dallas, 
99 Obit, 373,374. Sir John, 
DOR SiO. Adm. Reg. Rundell, 
obit:, 99. 

Neolithic racial types drawn 
from skulls, by Doris Chapman, 
noticed. 123, 124. 

Nepeta, 336. 

Neston Park, 48. 

Netheravon, Prebend, 11. 

Netherbury in Ecclesia and in 
Terra, Prebends, 10. 

Nethercote Manor, Court Baron 
of Hen. Martyn, 483. 

Netherhampton House burnt, 435. 

Netherstreet, Civsium tuberosum, 
559, Conduit underground, 
263. 

Nettleton, 562—564. Ghurch; 
print, 552. Long Barrow, 133. 

Nevill Hugh de, 408. 

John de, 394, 400. Rev. R., 
437. Robert, Bp. of Salis- 
bury, Arms, 352, 353. 

Newall) SR S;; .on Gelt:’ from 
Craig Llwyd at N. Sway 
(Hants), 360. 


Newburgh, Thos. de, 388. 

New Forest (Savernake), 415. 

New Field Copse, 451. 

Newhouse, Redlynch, 103. 

Newnton, 367. 

Newnton, North, Saxon bounds 
of, 391. 

Newport Grammar School, 244. 

Newson, Mrs., 103. 

Newton, North, 243. 

Newton, Isaac, 5. 

Newman family, ped., 460, Of 
Salisbury, ped., 478. Alice, 
430 ; Ped., 478. Dorothy, 
459, Hen. 458; Ped., 478. 

John, 458, 459; Bequest, 
438, ped., 478; Of Homington, 
478; Of Salisbury, and Dorothy, 
ped., 456, 478. 

Newman, Kath, 460. Nich., 
460. Nichola, 488. = Ralph, 
30%. Robert, 433,459; Ped., 
478. Robert and Alice, 478. 

Simon, 438; Ped., 478. 
Thos., 458 ; Ped., 478. Will. 
A38, 456,457, -459;- 460> Of 
Poole, 459, 460; Ped., 478; 
Will. and Alice, of Crane House, 
Salisbury, 460, 461; Ped., 478. 

Johnand Maud, will of, 460. 

Newton St. Loe, Roman villa, 90. 

Newton Tony, 373. 

New Zealand feather box stolen 

from Museum, 107. 

hodden (Savernake), 44. 

icholas family, 368. John, 467. 

Mary, 1338. Matthew, 
alterations at Aula le Stage, 

308. Robert, 366. 

Nichols (—), ped., 478. 

Nickamore (field name), 400. 

Nicols, Mr., 2389. 

Nikerpole, derivation, 400. 

Noad family of Semington, 
millers, 263, 264. Freelove, 
264. 

Nettleton, 368. 

Noble, Isaac, 184. 

Nodder, Geo., 476. 

Nolanea (fungus), 151. 

Nonnedene (Savernake), pit of, 
420, 421. 

Nonnedesclade (Savernake, 420. 

Nonsuch House, Bromham, 98. 
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Norman, Robert, 183. 

Norres, Chr., 452. 

Norris, Charles, 323. 

Northall 57. 

North Head (Bedwyn), 425. 

North Hill (Savernake), 427. 

N. Wilts Parish Mag., 142, 504. 

Northumbria, 38. 

Norton, 367. 
bell turret, sketch, 553. 
Jackson, Vicar, 540. 

Norton Bavant Farm, Cobbett 
on, 3/6. 

Notton (Lacock), 564. 
218. Property, 353. 
Kington family ped., 359. 

T. Golborn of, 351. 

Nowell, Chr., 169. John, 208. 

Noyes, Mr., 175. Israel and 
Margery, marriage, 563. 

Nudden (Savernake), 420. 

Nuneaton, property, Kintbury, 
402. 

Nursteed and Wick, map, 504. 
Property, 284. 

Nye, Thos., Margaret and Chris- 
tina, portraits in glass, Kington 
St. Michael Ch., 552. 


Church, before 
i/o Be 


Farm, 


Oakhill (Froxfield), 433. 
Wood, 431, 433. 
Oaksey, 367. Park Manor 


bought by Cotswold Bruder- 
hoff, 259. 
Oare, 392, 432. 
Road, 413. 
Ockholt (Oakhill Wood), 408. 
Ditch, 408. 
Odstock, bought, 451. 
(Enanthe, 334. 
Ogbourne St. 


Marlborough 


Andrew Church 


described, 126. INit(G, - Osa, 
noticed, 264. Ch. yard bar- 
row, 264. 

Ogbourne St. George, Manor, 
Court Rolls, 121. Earth- 


work circle and mound exca- 
vated, 239. Hallam House, 
494. Old Rectory, 106. 
Priory, property in Combe, 
403 ; Wood of, 396. Prior 
of Ogbourne’s Wood (Saver- 
nake), 395, 419. 
Okette, 433. 


| 
| 
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Okyngbam (Wokingham),  in- 
quisition at, 467, 468. 
Old Berkshire hounds, 370. 
Old Sarum, 120. Aerodrome, 
25. Col. Awdry on, 24—26: 
City site should be exca- 


vated, 25. Cynric’s victory, 
date of, 131. Excavations, 
by Col. Hawley, 494. 


Savernake Road, 399. Sur- 
roundings saved, 265. 

Oldbury Camp (Castle), 567. 
Bronze Age finds, 568. 
Ditch, 429. Cirsium tuber- 
osum, 560, 561. 

Oliphant, Geo. Aug. John, obit., 
374. John Stuart, 374. 

Oliver, Geo., writings, 507. 
John, 210. Kath., 356. 

Oliver’s Camp, 219. 

Olivier, Col 21. EdithiG Bass 
363 ; Mayor of Wilton, hospit- 
ality, 21 ; ‘‘ Country Moods and 
Tenses’’, by, noticed, 573. 

Omphalion (fungus), 152. 

Ononis, 560. 

Ophioglossum, 338. 

Ophrys, 336. 

Orcheston St. Mary, 307, 373. 
Flood, 1871, 262. 

Oreby, John de, occupied Aula 
le Stage, 297, 298. Simon 
de, 297, 298. 

Orthbury (Savernake), 419—421. 

Orthotrichium (moss), 518. 

Osborne; John Lee, obit; 10le 
102. 

Osgodby, Will., 302. 

Osmington, geology, 502. 

Ostracoda from Portiand and 
Purbeck beds; Swindon; by 
F. W. Anderson, 503. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix, 71, 72. 

Otidia (fungus), 271. 

Otmoor (Oxon), 223. 

Oughtred, Will., 2, 3. 

Overseers’ accounts compulsory, 
1692, 172. Duties as regards 
“settlement ’’, 205. 

Overton Church, 126. East 
and West Manors, 125. 
Overton, Fyfield and Alton 
Priors parishes held together, 
125. Heath, 423. Hill, 
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Sanctuary, 133. Saxon 
bounds, by H. B. Brentnall, 
125, 369. Shaw Church, ex- 
cavated, 125. Overton 
abbatisse (W. Overton), 432. 
Two separate manors of 
E. and W. Overton, 369, 434. 
Overton (Hants), 370 
Overtowne (Wroughton), 368. 
Oxalis, 333. 
Oxenwood, 403, 427, 431, 433 
Oxford, Jesus Coll; Seth Ward, 
ASlcinity Coll., Seth -Ward, 
4; Wadham Coll., 4. 
Oxforth, Thos. and Edith, 437. 
Ozel, John, 226. 


Packer, Thos. and Ruth, marri- 
age, 065. Wall: 563% 

Pafford, J. H., edits records, 481. 

Paine, James, architect of Font- 
hill, 509. 

Paintings. mural, Gt. Chalfield 
Ch., 485, 486. 

Paley, Mr., 216. 

Palmer, 2 dmund:* and Martha; 
300. 

Pannell, Oliver, 322,329. Will... 
O22. 

Panterwick (Marlborough), 414. 

Papaver, 332. 

Paradise (—), 521. Ann, 562, 
563. John; 963. Jos.) 174. 

Mary, 562, 563. Will. 
and Mary, 563. 

Parham, John, 319. 

Parish, Archdeacon Will. Okes, 
PANEL 

Parker, Joachim, 472. Kath:, 
319. 

Parler, Will. le, 412. 

iRagkatt, -xich., o55° 

Parsons (—), 467. Thos., 319. 

Partridges at Fonthill, 506. 

Passlew, John, 301. 

Passmore, A. D., 237,487. Gifts, 
18, 143, 268. On Barrow, 
Aldbourne 19 excavated; 239, 
240. On Barrow, Wroughton 
4, excavated, 240. On Wylye 
Barrow 2, excavated, 117,118. 

On Disc Barrow with odd 
flints, 238, On Ogbourne 
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St. George Circle, Ditch and 
Mound, 239. 

Patney Farm, 376. 
Badge, 173 

Payne, Ann, 450, 451. Edw.., 
USS =3ls: R. C., agrarian 
conditions . in. Wilts, ..138——15 
cent.,-5 79. Stephen, 450, 
451, 478. Sybil, 450. 

Payne’s Place, Motcombe (Dors.), 
450. 

Peabody Museum, U.S.A., 164. 

Pearce, Judy, murdered, 372. 

Pearson, : A. A‘; 147, 2:70. 

Pecten, 276. 

Pedewell, John, 292. 

Pedicularis, 335. 

Peirson, Mr., handlist of Marl- 
borough birds, 369, 370. 

Pekin Summer Palace, porcelain, 
22. 


Paupers’ 


Pembroke armour, 258. Be- 
queathed to Glasgow Museum, 
116, Sale of, 258. Earl 


of 21, 467, 506, 565; Bailiff of 
Bishop of Salisbury, 470; 
Property, 439. Hen: 1:0 
Earl and ‘his circle, letters, 
edited by Ed. Herbert, 1939, 
noticed, 128. Phil., 257, 366, 
367. Will., survey oflands,39!. 

Pendulum clock, 5. 

Pennyhooks brook, geology, 502. 

Penhill (Purton), geology, 279, 
502. 

Peniophora, 155. 

Penne, Ellen, 484. 

Penruddocke, Augusta, 98. 
Charles, 130. Charlesana 
Postuma sketches done for 
charity, 268. John, 467. 

Je e298 

Penstord (Som.), Round House, 
501. 

Pepper and pair ofspurs, rent,324. 

Perce, farmer, 181. 

Perch measure in Savernake, 418. 

Perham Down, Saxon burial, 114. 

Perman, Geo., 356. Jane, 355. 

Perry, Anthony, 461]. 

Pertwood, Mervyn family, 505. 

Petersfinger (Salisbury), pottery, 
490. 

Petroselinum, 334. 
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Petty, Sir Will., Cherhill Monu- 
ment in memory of, 570. 

Petworth House, stable, 506. 

Pewell, Will., 301. 

Pewsdon, 361. 

Pewsham, 363; Connection with 
Cherhill, 568. 

Pewter spoon, gift, 503. 

Pewsey, 432. Avebrick (Avon- 
ford), 432. Dyggesdene, 432. 

Herepath, 403. King’s 

corner, derivation, 399. 

Town Mill, 432 ; Tun Mill, 394 ; 

Mills in Domesday, 260. 

Pevesy, 395, Valor b al20- 

Stratton and Farmer farms, 


376. Westwick, 432. 
Peyton, Dr, 206. John de, 
361. 


Peziza (fungus), 271. 
Phelps, Mr., 215. 
Timothy, 212. 
Phialea (fungus), 271. 
Phillipps, Mr., 18. Co Wi exe 
cavates Woodbury, 251. 
Sarah, 356. 


David, 321. 


Phipps, Arms, 287. Paul, 539. 
Pholiota (fungus), 148. 
Pickaver, Frances, 474. Ralph, 


304, 474. 
474. 

Pickwick, 365, 563, 564. 

Pierce, Thos., Dean of Salisbury, 
OZER 

Piggott, Mrs. Stewart, 234. 
“The Sources of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, the Stonehenge 
story ~, by . Stuart Piggott, 
noticed, 573. 

Pilgrims Badge, 503 

Pincon, Rich., 568. 

Pindar, Peter at Fonthill, 510. 

“Pinhills’’, by P. Buckeridge and 
J.D. Pocock, noticed) 57E: 
Farm Ho. built from ruins of 
mansion, 571. Hospital of 
St. John, site of, 572. In 
Civil War, 571. Macaulay’s 
Yew, 572. Old mansion and 
moat, 572. Stone coffin and 
f0nt Diz. 

Pinkney, 368. 

Pinnocke, John, 436. Kath., 
436. Lucy, 436. Rich.., 


Will. and Kath., 


436.  Robt., 436.- —Will., 329% 

Pipe smoking of herbs before 
tobacco, 354. 

Pipard, Hubert, 412, 

Pirking, Will., 356. 

Pitman, Mary, 357. Pitman, 
R., on Smooth Snake in Wilts, 
239. Richard and Robert, 
Soe 

Pitt Rivers, Gen., excavates 
Brit. villages, 574. 

Pits as marks of forest boundaries, 
429, 430. On _ prehistoric 
sites for grain storage, not 
dwellings, 252, 254. 

Place names of Wiltshire by 
Gover, Mawr and _ Stanton, 
noticed, 130—132. 

Plagiothecium (moss), 522. 

Plant Notes, by J. D. Grose; 331 
—338. 

Platte thos oleae 

Playdell, John and Kath., 483. 

Plenderleath, Rev W.. = Gs 
Memoirs of Cherhill, 569. 

Pluteolus (fungus), 148. 

Pluteus (fungus), 148. 

Plymouth, Stoke Hospital, 491, 
493. 

Poa oor. 

Pocock,._J. D., gift, 476. = Pme 
hills’’, by, noticed, 571. ; 

Pocridge, Nath., 357. 

Polden, John, 483. 

Polecat at Bassett Down, 237. 

Pollock, Archibald Gordon, 243 

Hamilton Rivers, obit.. 


243. Family of H. R. P., 
gifts, 161, 266, Pollorne. 
Rich., 356. 


Polton, Thos. de, 412, 415, 417. 

Polygonum, 336. 

Polytrichum (moss), 514. 

Poole (Dors.), 367, 455 

Poole, Edw., 366. Sir Nevill, 
366. Walton, 366. 

Poor’ Law, - First, 1535.0 920 
Act, 1601;170, E7E 
Amendment Act., 1834, 166. 

Poor Rates, First, 169. Poor 
Relief Administration, 1701— 
1834, 166, 167. 

Poor Relief by Monasteries not 
organised, 168. 
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Poore, Lady Agnes, 296, 297. 
Edw., of Poole, 366. Herbert, 
Bp. of Sarum, 288. Richard, 
Bp. of Sarum, 288. 

Pope, Dr. Walter, writings, 6, 
1 i Be 

Popham, Alex. 360. Sir 
Francis, 367. 

Populus, 336. 

Polyporus (fungus), 153. 

Poria (fungus), 154. 

Porotrichum (moss), 519. 

Portal estate, S, Wilts, 370. 

Portraits, Wilts engraved bought, 
480, 481. 

Postern Hill (Savernake), 414,415. 

Potentilla, 334. 

Potter (—), 4. Doro., 178. 

Potterne, Blounts Court built, 
374. Manor House, 98. 
Three days’ riot, 263. Six 
Domesday mills, 260. 
Property, 284. 

Pottia (moss), 515. 

Poulshot, plants, 332. 

454. 

Poulton, Thos. de, 416. 

Poultons (Savernake), 417. 

Pound, Mary, 329. 

Pounds, N. J.G., excavations, 68. 

Powttnye, Rich., 168. 

Poyntinge, Rob., 357. 

Prangley, Charles Thos., 476. 

Pratt, Widow, 328. 

Prehistoric remains, Folk Lore of, 
to be recorded, 107. 


Vicar, 


Prentys, Edw., 299. Thos., 
3&8. 

Preshute, 121, 399. Boundary, 
ait 43: Church. Ei: -G. 


Brentnall on, 476; Scratch 


dial, 484. In Savernake, 
414, 415, 433. Rector, wood 
of, 414, 415 


Preston, Mr., 487. 

Priaulx, John, 309. 

Prices of commodities paid by 
Parliamentary garrison of Gt. 
Chalfield and salaries of officers, 
nee 3G. Price of wheat 
and wages in 16th cent., 170. 

Pride, Augustus, 357. 

Priestly, Jos., life of by Corry, 
1804. 267. 
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Prisoners’ fees, 179. 

Pritchett, John, 323. 

Proctor, James, 304—306. 

Prunus, 333. 

Prynne_ SirGilbert,signature,551. 

Psalliota (fungus), 148. 

Psathyra (fungus), 152. 

Psathyrella (fungus), 152. 

Psilocybe (fungus), 150. 

Puckshipton Farm, 376. 

Pudding, John, 214. 

Pudsey family, 368, 
284. 

Pugh, C. W., makes library card 
index, 19,- 161. Meeting 
secretary, 18. R. 53 edits 
Feet of Fines, 1939, 20 

Pulicaria, 334: 

Pullen, Mr., gift, 237. 

Pumphrey Wood (Savernake), 
425. 

Purbeck Beds, gasteropods, by 
W. J. Arkell, noticed, 501. 
Derivation, 223. 

Purton, Breach Barn, 276. 
Common Platt, 278, 279. 
Elborough Bridge, 275. 
Geology, Bremel Bridge and 
Farm, 275, 280; Brickyard, 
214 >, Common. Platt: ~280.- 
Hull’s map, 274; Mill Quarry, 
278—281; Nine elms, 278; 
Paven Hill, 274, 275 ::;"Red- 
lands, 279; References, 282; 


Rich., 


Syncline, 279, 280. Godwin’s 
Farm, 276. Green Hill, 276. 
Mill, 275. Mouldon Hill, 


275. Paven Hill, 278. 
Ridgeway Mill, 275. Upper 
Oxford Clay and Zones of 
Lower Oxfordian, by W. J. 
Arkell, noticed, 500. Geo- 
logical map, 504. Hill’s 
Brickyard, geology, 500. 
Putte, La, derivation, 416, 417. 
Puthall Wood, 417. 

Putthail, 394, 405. Derivation, 
410, 416. Gate and farm 
(Savernake), 400, 416. Park 
(Savernake), 416, 417. 

Putehal, Will. of, well of, 405. 

Putting the clock back (Remin- 
iscenses of Mere), Agnes Yate, 
noticed, 137, 142. 


He 
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Pygmy cup in barrow, Black- 
down, Mendip, 484. 

Pylaisia (moss), 520. 

Pyle, Thos., 296, 311. 

Pynnocke, Will, 430. 

Pyrenomycetes, 269, 272. 

Pyrola, 335. 

Pyrus, 334. 


Quail,125, 369. 

Quaker Marriages at Slaughter- 
ford, by Canon H. E. Ketchley, 
562— 564. 

Quarter Sessions order book, 162. 

Queensland University founded, 
250. 

Quemerford, 367, 571. 

Quick, W. E., 478. 

OQuidhampton Mummers, 
573. 


play, 


Rabbett, Thos., 356. 

Radbourne Manor Court Rolls, 
1730, 483. 

Radcliffe, Rev. A. W., 100. 
Delmé, gifts 480. 
Goldney, obit., 100. 
Delmé, gift, 378. 

Raddish, Alex., 355. 

Radenham Wood, 433. 

Radford, C. A. R., 89. 

Radulum (fungus), 154. 

Raeren, stonewore factory, 158. 

Rag Farm, derivation, 222. 

Rainscombe, Abbess Wood, 432, 


Oct: 
P. 


Manor, 392. 
Ram Alley (Savernake), 420— 
422. Copse, 421. 
Ramsbury, 365,405. Bodorgan 
House, school at, 140. Chase 


of Bp. of Salisbury, 398. 
Church, sermon bell, 140. 
Services, 1832, 140. Manor, 
Mr. Smith at, 140. Edmund 
Meyrick’s School at Vicarage, 
139; Life at described, 1830, 


140. Parliament Piece, deri- 
vation, 140. The Rookery, 
140. Saxon carvings, 34. 


Rammeshull, Will. de, constable, 
412, 

Ranunculus circinatus, 331. 

Raven Hill, drawing, 572. 

Rawlins, S., 47, 48, 91. 
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Rawlinson, Rich, 545. 

Ray River, 275, 279, 488. 
Mill destroyed, 487. 

Reade, Ambros, 355. 
Jobn, of Porton, 366. 

Rechabites, Order of, property, 
479. 

Records Branch of W.A. Soc., 
Ann. Report, 1938—39, 20— 
21, 481. 

Redlands, Reddown (Highworth), 
derivation, 221, 222. 

Redlynch, 103. Smooth snake, 
238, 239. 

Redpole, Lesser, Coate, 125. 

Redeschyrd, 413, 414. 

Redshard, cutting through Wans- 
dyke, 414. 

Redshank, nesting on Kennet, 
370. 

Red Vein (Savernake), 416. 

‘“Regarders ’’ of the Forest, 429. 

Reeve, J. A., architect, 6. 

Relton, H: FE. illustss? 552. 

Rendell, W. J., 268. 

‘* Reshit’’, Wilts word ? 235. 

Restrop (Purton), geology, 276, 
279, 280. 

Reticularia (fungus), 273. 

Reynolds’ portraits at Potterne 
Manor, 99. 

Rhaxella chert, 274—277. 

Rhamnus, 333. 

Rhinanthus, 335. 

Rhizina (fungus), 270. 

Rhyming, country games, 137. 


Read, 


Rhys Jones, E., notes on Ames- 
bury, 503. 

Ribes, 334. 

Richards, Francis, 330. 
170. Timothy, 184. 

Richardson, C. J.,drawing by,552. 

Richmond, Sir Bruce, writings, 
259. 

Riddesdell, 
He J.; 559: 

Ridgeway, The, 395, 401, 403; 
(Savernake) 420, 422; Course 
of, 399 ; Foxhill, Wanborough, 
542. 

Ringsbury (Purton) 
geology, 274—276, 280. 


Hen., 


Mr., 560. Rev. 


Camp, 


Roads and bridges maintained by 
parish, 189, 
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Robertson, Arthur Gordon, obit., 
243. 


Robbins, David, 175. Symon, 
323, 356. 

Robinson, Thos., 13. 

Ikocket=-droop .of~ R.H.A. at 
Leipsic, 236. 

Roche, Arms, 287. Eliz, 283. 

Joan, 283. vir John; 

283, 284. Willelma, 283. 

Rockley, The Hungerbourne, 


Rise of, 362 ; Dr. W. B. Maurice 
on, note, 492. 

Rockmore Pond, 3 counties meet, 
403. Vernham Dean Road, 
407. 

Roe Deer, Compton 
layne, 130. 
Rodbourne, 367. 

Way, 489. 

Rodbourne Cheney, 488. — Incor- 
porated in Swindon, 488. 

Rogers, Cicely, 356. 

Rogues, vagabonds, whipping 
posts, B. H. Cunnington on, 
noticed, 501. 

Roland, Eliz., d.of John, 371. 

Roman Agrimensores and Boton- 
tine, 385. Roads, Savernake, 
418, 419; Marlborough—Win- 
chester, 416. 

Roman Bricks with makers’ 
name, 117. Romano-British 
pottery of rare type found 
at Heddington. Mrs. M. E. 
Cunnington on, 219—220, figs. 

Imitation Samian ornamen- 
ted in relief, mould for—in 
Museum, 219; From Mother 
Anthonys’ Well,219. T-shaped 
ovens, where found, 94. 
Roman Villas, Atworth and 
Box 7compared, 90; 91. 
Baker’s Oven, 55. Site at 
Mother Antony’s Well, 219. 
End of villas in Britain, 52. 

Romany language, 502. 

Rome, Alexa Ryrie, 246. 

Rooke, Lawrence, 2, 15. 

Rooks, winter roost at Rockley, 
370. 

Rorippa, 332. 

Roseto, Baldwin de, seal, 554. 

Rosier, Dan., 323. 


Chamber- 


Geology, 502. 
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Rosiers, Wootton Bassett, 322. 

Round Houses, 501. 

Roundsmen, system of relief, 191. 

Roundway Down, Battle, B. H. 
Cunnington on, 265, 266. 
Property, 284. 

Row, John, 321. 


Rowde, 284. Cirsium tuber- 
osum, 558, 560, 561. Plants, 
So, Register, transcript, 
502. Rowdeford, 332. 


Rowden (Chippn.), quit and chief 
rents, 1788, 483. 

Rowles, Richard, 320. 

Royal Arms, Wishford Church, 
114, 115. 

Royal Horse Artillery uniforms, 
342. 

Royal Society founded, 4, 5. 


Rude stone monuments, Fer- 
guson, gift, 142. 
Rudge, The (Savernake),  dis- 


afforested, 405, 407, 416. 
Roman pavement and cup, 365. 

Rudman, Robert, Edw., 104. 
Walter, obit., 104. 

Rumex, 336. 

Rumming, Thos., 218. 

Rushall Farm. 376. 

Rushmore, Round Barrow skull, 
123. 

Russe, John, 356. 

Russell, Will., land in Savernake, 
417. 

Rutter, John, writings, 511. 
John Farley, 138. 

Rychards, Harrye, 168. 

Ryggweye (Savernake), 394, 419. 


Sacheverell, Hen., 133. 

Sadler, John, 319, 323; Geneo- 
logical Notes and Indexes in 
Museum Library, 19, 161. 
Will., 319, 366. 

St. Alban, Lawrence de, 496. 

St. Albans, Ld.; in Civil War, 307. 

St. Amand, Arms, 286, 287. 

9 Almeric, Ld., 283, 286. An- 
thony, 568. Eliz., Lady, 
tomb, 284, 285. 

St. Anne’s Ch., Soho, 225. 

St. Ann’s Hill, Wansdyke, 133. 

st. Bride’s Ch., 227. 


Phe 
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Sits | (eorse, Iaido Seine Ol 
England, 97. 

Sta, Harmonics.) in hayadeia err 
Kilvert, Rector, 372. 

St. John of Jerusalem, Hospital 
founded, 572. 

St. John of Lydiard, ped., 548. 

St. Lawrence, Jewry, 5. 

St. Margaret’s Priory, Marl- 
borough, 417; Prior’s Wood 
and Croft, 415, 416, 419, 433. 

St. Mary Magdalen, Milk St., 5. 

St. Mary Montebergh (Nor- 
mandy), owned ‘‘ Loders”’ in 
Salisbury Close, 291. 

St rauliss Cathe = plansy tor ie- 
building, 9. 

St. Quintin, Battle of, armour 
from at Wilton, 258. 

Salis, 336. 

Salisbury, AudleyHouse, 441-442. 

Bought for Work House, 
472-474. Built by ? 446. 
Described, 441, 442. Hist. 
OLS: Alterations, Buttery, 
&c., 444. Forfeited, 8. 
Notes on, by J. H. Hammond, 
478. Origin of Name, 461. 

Owned by Earl of Castle 
haven, 441, 442. Roof 
described, 446. Solar wing, 
screens, &c., described, 443— 
445, Tenements E. of gate, 
456,457. §W.wing described, 
444. — And Winchester Journal, 
479, Avon River, 437, 442 ; 
Ayleswade ford, 435; To be 
navigable to Christchurch, 7. 

Barnard’s Cross, 437. 
Beggars forbidden, 556. 
Bishops and _ the Crusades, 
Canon Fletcher on, 97 ; Bequest 
of wine to, 457; Consistory 
Court, 302; Right to property 
of felons, 463, 464, 467. 
Bishopsdown spoiled, 25. 
Castle Street, 455, 460; The 
Falcon, 439. Castle Gate 
Tenement, 468 ; Bishop’s 
Ralacess 2907 Arms ols Sp: 
Seth Ward, 6; Enlarged by 
Bp. Beauchamp, maelalligde- 
MmOolShedws) anGdessre lula ae Os 
Dilapidations at restoration, 5 ; 


Founded sby.) Bp: Sboore, 227); 
James II and Will. of Orange 
at, ll; Restoration, 6, 7< An 
Inn during Commonwealth, 6 ; 
Portraits of Bishops, 9; Royal 
Arms over backdoor, 6; Stair- 
case by Bishop Seth Ward, 6, 7. 
Salisbury Cathedral Bequest, 483. 
Boy —Bishopy j= Ve ir 
Fletcher on, 96. Choir 
Schoolmaster, 243. Cloisters, 
Bishop’s Court held in, 121. 
Burial Place for Close, 123. 
Date of, 122. Game boards 
cut on seats, 123; Dutch 
prisoners confined in, 123; In 
17th cent. rubbish heap and 
playground, 123; Pavement re- 
paired by Bp. Seth Ward, 6; 
Tracery lights originally glazed, 
122, 123; Dean and Chapter 
muniment room, 298. Photos, 
504. Friends of, report, 98, 
2S), NOD. Glass, Canon 
Fletcher on, 98; Tree of Jesse, 
Window, 96. Library, 96. 
Monuments, Gorges Tomb, 
Canon Fletcher on, 98; Hert- 
ford or Somerset, Canon 
Fletcher on 97; Hungerford, 
Ld. Robt. :and- Ed: Walter 
Canon Fletcher on, 98; James 
Touchet, Earl of Castlehaven, 
472. N. porch) room 
over, Consistory Court records, 
121. Polluted and reconciled, 
301. Tower and Spire, safety 
of, 122; Spire leaning, Wren’s 
report, 9; Work of strengthen- 
ing tower completed, 265. 
Prebendaries, original number, 
288. Repairs during com- 
monwealth by Hyde family, 
5, 6. Spire, art: on byes 
Briant, noticed, 567. Story 
of, by Canon Fletcher, 97, 98. 
Vicars Choral, corporation, 
438 ; lands, 462. Vestry 
table, sounding board of 
Bishops court in Cloisters, 
121, Vindication of King’s 
righs, 16. W. Front Statues, 
Canon Flercher on, 97. 
Chancellor’s Theological Lec- 
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tures, 292. Chantry rent, 
1701, 483. Chapter House, 
Canons’ meeting, 289. Roof, 
122). Close, Canons to build 
houses, 288. Belfry,old,Canon 
Fletcher on, 98; Inn, 438. 
Land sold, 311. Bishop’s 
Walk, 303 ; Dean and Chapters’ 
Garden, 303, 438, 439, 456; 
Ditch, filled in, 444. Gates, 
by Sir Bruce Richmond, noticed, 
259; Built from old Sarum 
ruins, 259; N. Gate injured in 
Civil War, Arms and Statue 
OrmCh.cliv?e -259. 260: St. Ann’s 
Gate, Chapel of B.V.M. over, 
260 ; When opened and shut, 
259. Church of St. Mark, 
44.7; Ch..of St. Thomas, An- 
choress, grave of, 655 ; Bequest, 
438: Brass, 456; Burials, 450, 
455, 457, 460, 462; Chapel of 
H. Trinity, 438; Merchants’ 
Mark on column, 446, 447. 
Dean and Chapter, 437. 
Devizes Road, 25, 5J3. 
Diocesan Gazette, 142, 504. 
Eagle tenement, 438, 439, 
Falcon tenements, 439. Free 
scholars,5. Friars, Minors and 
Preachers, 483, 484. George 
Inn held hy N. Harding, 460. 
Godolphin School, Miss Douglas 


founder, obit., 497. Gul- 
lick’s nursery, 435. Harn- 
ham Bridge, 435. Holy 
Trinity Hospital, 438 In- 


cumbents during Common- 
wealth, by Canon Fletcher, 97. 
Isolation Hospital, 25. 
Roads, Benefactions, 450. 
Furnaces to melt lead, 300. 
Houses, Aula le Stage, altera- 
tions, in, 292, 293; Built in 
13th cent., 289; Boarding 
School, 309; Ceased to 
be residentiary, 291; Canons 
occupying, List of, 297—312 ; 
Chapel used when Cathedral 
was polluted, 293, 302 ; Deriva- 
tion, 293; Description 1649, 308, 
399 ; Dilapidation, 505; Fur- 
niture, inventory, 305—307 ; 
Granary, &c., 305; Original 


mansion, Chapel and_ tower, 
293, 294; Symborrow Place, 
stable, 303—305, 307, 308 ; Not 
now residentiary, 290. 
Houses, built on W. side, 289 ; 
Of Chantry Chaplain, 291 ; 
Coldborowe, 304; Crowton’s, 
291, 292, 297, 300 ;. Edington’s, 
2003" ‘Harris’= family,-.471 ; 
Hemingsby, 439, 455; Lay 
residents, 290; Lay Vicar’s, 
290; eaden: Hall, 2977, 299) 
303°; Loders, 290—292, 300; 
Mompesson Ho., 438 ; Sadler’s, 
29° 292: Vicars-Choral, 290— 
292, 296; Workhouse, 474. 
Inns closed, 438; Laid out, 
288 ; Liberty of, 476 ; Matron’s 
College, account of charity, 16; 
Built, 8; Rules, 8;- Founda- 
tion, 290; Inscription, 8; Old 
School- of .Theology, .292 ; 
Theological College, 292, 297 ; 
Rosemary, Lane, 290, 291°; 
Visit of Archbishop Laud, 290 ; 
Wall, 6, 304, 435, 488, 444, 455, 
459, 471, 476, 477 ; Built, 288 ; 
Part demolished, 310, 311; 
Latrine in wall, 292. 


Salisbury, Copp Hall or Coale 


Abbey House, 471. Crane 
Bridge, 435 —437, 444, 459. 
Crane Street, 485; Mansion, 
437—439, 447, 476, 477; Chafyn 
property, 450, 455; Property, 
456, 459; Bought by Earl of 
Castlehaven, 466—468; Hist. 
of, 475; Owners of, 449, 461, 
469, 471; Order of Rechabites 
hold it, 460; Left to Mayors, 
459 ; Rights of Bishop by Char- 
ter, 467 ; Inquisition on death 
of Ld. Castlehaven, 464, 465; 
Falcon tenement, 439, 446; 
Leases, 459 ; Bought for Church 
House, 447. Diocesan 
Church House, Hist. of, by C. R. 
Everett, 435—479, illusts ; 
Bought for Ch. House, 474 ; 
Founded, 473; Library, 478; 
Purchased, 477, 478; Work of 
Mr. Crickmay, 473. Diocese 
‘*Peculiars ’’, records of, 121. 
See also Audley House. 
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Diocesan committee for 
care of Churches, by H. L. G. 
Hill, 266. High Street Gate, 
8. Katherine Street, 462. 
King’s Arms Inn, 462. 
King’s House, Training College, 
500. Mayor, silver salt left 
to, 456. Milford Farm, 457 ; 
Manor, 437, 460, 470. Min- 
ster or High Street, property, 
452, 460. Museum, 234; 
An. Reports, 1938—40, 122, 
263 :\ Educational work, 122. 

Toby jugs, 502. Thorny 
Down objects, 574. School 
classes at, 265 ; Stoneware 
figure, 157. New Street, 
436 —438, 455.  Peter’s finger 
and Belmont, Rom.-Brit. pot- 
tery, 490. Salisbury Plain, 31; 
Celtic earthworks, 141; Flood, 
cottages destroyed, 1871, 262 ; 
Scenery, 486. The Poultry, 
438. Salisbury Road in 
Savernake, 421. Ste de 
mund’s, churchwardens’ ac- 
counts, 448. St. Martin’s, 
Bishop’s Manor, 12. Site 
Nicholas’ Hospital, 435. 

See removed to New Sarum, 
288. ““Seven Deadly Sins ”’ 
House, 462. Theological 
College Magazine, 378. 

Training College Centenary, 


Hist. of, 500. Vicars Choral, 
House of, 291. Wardropp, 
The, 289, 290. Workhouse, 


Audley House, 8, 440, 445, 446, 
473 ; Town Workhouse, 475, 
476; In Winchester Street, 
473; In E. Harnham, 473. 

Salisbury Court (London), 227. 

Salisbury, Will., Earl of, 367. 

Salthrop, 368; House, 244. 

Saluciis, Boniface de, 298. 
Geo. de, 298. 

Salvia, 306. 

Sambucus, 334. 

Sams, Bett, 176. 

Sanctuany,  Uher Overteny call 
120. Double post holes mean 
renewal, 255. Not all of one 
period, 255. Wooden roof, 
255, 256. 


Sanctuary, Thos., Archdeacon, 
founds Dio. Ch. House, 473. 
Sandridge, Cirsium tuberosum, 

559. 

Sandy Lane, 571. 

Sandy, Geo., gift, 503. 

Sanger, Hester, 355. 

Sarcocypha coccinea (fungus), 
27). 

Sarsen, derivation, 235. Monu- 
ment to Jefferies and Williams, 
110. 

Sarum, Dean of, jurisdiction, 121. 

Diocesan Kalendar, 96. 
Diocesan Records,C. R. Everett 
onesie Road to Savernake, 
428. 

Sarum, Wille 203: 

Sassoon, Siegfried, writings, 142. 

Satterleigh (Dev.), 102. 

Saunders, J., writings, 513. 

Sauser, Rob. le, 412. 

Savage [Savidge], Dan., 184, 185. 


Dr., 176. Geoffrey, 418. 

Will.,. 314, 329. 
Savernake, 31. Bedwyn In- 
quisition, 397. Broyle Baili- 


wick, 394. Charcoal, burn- 
ing, 398. Derivation, 392. 
Disafforesting, 406. 407. 
Dyke to enclose deer, 418. 
Earthwork, 421. Farm, 
Baily, 398. East Wick Baily, 
A406. Forest land in Hants, 
408. Gate Lodge, 416. 
Grand Avenue, 418. — Great 
Park, 423, 424. Heronry at 
Ouselett, 370. Hospital, 400, 
King’s demesne, 419. Land 
of Roger, 415. Metes and 
Bounds of the Forest, H. C. 
Brentnall on, 391—434, map. 
Metes and Bounds, temp. 


Bol, INGE Ae, Martinsell 
Avenue, 424. No village of 
Savernake, 392. Perambu- 


lations, earliest, 392 ; And Map 
by Canon Jackson, 391. In 
Saxon times, 392. Verne 
Bailiwick, metes of, 394. 
West Baily, 397, 406, 412, 413 ; 
Perambulation, 399—400. 

Savin, Widow, 203. 

Saxon Burial at Foxhill, Wan- 
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borough; by Mrs. Cunnington, 
542, 543; Bronze buckle plate, 
Foxhill, figd., 542. Burial, 
Perham Down, 114. Foxhill, 
iron umbo, knife, &c,, 398, 416 ; 
Pottery, 503, 542; Spear head 
and sword, 542, 543; Pottery, 
only Saxon found in Wilts, 542. 
Conquest, date of, place 
names suggest 6th cent., 131. 
Division of shires, date of, 
28, 29, Occupation of N. 
and S. Wilts, 30. Remains 
scarce in Central Wilts, 131. 
W. Saxon art in 9th cent., 34. 
Saxon Wiltshire; G. M. 
Yonge on, 22, 28—S38. 
Sayers, Mr., 321. 
Scabiosa snccisa, 560. 
Scarburgh, Sir Charles, 2. 
Schaghe, 214. 
Schafton, Hen. de, 436. 
Schawe or Schaghe, pasture, 424. 
Scirpus, 337. 
Scholes, G. E.. 560. 
Schortyngrave Wood, 433. 
Schyllyngh, John, 412. 
Scotch coins, Alex. III, found at 
Boyton, 241. 
Scots Poor, Ale House, 402. 
Scott, Rev. Alfred L., obit., 12. 
Mirs:, 23. 
Scratch dials, R. G. V. Dymock 
on, 484. 
Scriblers and Burlers, trades, 187. 
Scrope, Mary, 113. 


Seagram, Edw., 356. Widow, 
356. 
Seagry, 367. Deaths on 12th 


night mean 12 deaths in year, 
135. Murder Cottage, 372. 
Good Friday custom, 135. 
Sedgehill, 513. 
Sedum, 334. 
Sedwood, John, 320. 
Seend, 367, 565. Cleeve, 572. 
Cleeve House, 494, 496. 
Seend Ch., N. side, 553. 
Chm ya:, beauty of, 560. 
Green House, 492, 494, 
Head Mill, 264. Mr. 
Thomassett’s garden, 565. 
Segrave, G. de, 405. 


Self, Edw., 185. Widow, 204. 


Sellman, Will., 323. 

Selwood, 28. 

Semington, 367. Mili, 264. 

Semley, 515. (Moss), 514, 515, 

Road (fungi), 152. 

Senecio, 334. 

Sennak Forest, 397. 

Serratula tinctoria, 560. 

Servington, Walt., 453. 

Settlement, Law of, 198,199, 206. 

Acquired by marriage, 202. 

Certificates of, 200. 
Disputes and costs, 203. 
Illegitimate children, 208. 
Means of acquiring, 201, 202. 

By election to parish office, 
201. 

Seven Deadly Sins, houses in 
Salisbury, 462. 

Sevington (Leigh Delamere), 
Saxon silver spoon and coins 
found, 113. 

Sewell and Rawlins, gifts, 378, 
480. 

Seymour, pedigree, 553. 
Alfred, 258. Charlotte, 
296. Edw., — signature, 
551, Frances of Knoyle and 
Sherborne, 258. Hen., 258. 

John, 397,-:399,. 419. 
The Naughty Seymours, with 
note on Sir Richard Wallace 
by B. Falk, 1940, noticed, 258. 

Shadwell, Walt. and Mat., 355. 

Shaftesbury, 513. Abbey, 
Arms, 43. St. Lawrence 


Church, 447. Why in Dor- 
set, 29. 
Shakspeare, John, 204. 
Shalbourne, 427. East,.and 


West, 433. Sixacre Lane, 
401. Stream, 398, 401. 
Sharcot, 30. 

Shaston (Shaftesbury), Abbess, 
owns Donhead St. Mary, 39. 
Shaw, 367. | Shaw Copse (Saver- 

nake), 425. Shaw House 
(Savernake), 376, 425. Shaw 
Lodge (Savernake), 425. 
Shaw (Overton), 432. 
Shaw Mellor, A., gifts, 142, 503. 
On Buried Cruciform Struc- 
ture at Mounts Patoh, Brom- 
ham, 383—386. On Roman 
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Villa excavated at Atworth, 
19, 46—95. 

Sheane, Rob., 356. 

Shelburne; ss ed., “buys Calne 
Manor and Mannings, 571, 572. 

Sheldon, Lower Farm, 262. 
Water col., 551. 

Sheppard (Shepherd), Mrs., 331. 

Cuthbert, 357. Grace, 

305. John, 356, 357. 
Rob., 356. 

Shepton Malet, 187, 204. 

Sherard, Hon. Canon Rob., 295, 
IG, BILL SB, 

Sherborne Castle, 302. Place 
(Salisbury Close), 289. 

Sherington, Sir Will., portrait by 
Holbein, 552. 

Sherrin, W. R., 513. 

Sherrington Church, visited, 238. 

Sherrington, Walt., 300. 

Sherston Magna, 284, 368. 
Battle, 35. Court Baron of 
Thos. Estcourt, 483. Manor, 
Court Roll given, 378. 


Shewring (—), 204. Ann, 185. 
Luke, 186. Rich., 185. 

Short, Ashley, 433. Heo de S. 
234. John, 323. Thos., 
323, 324, 326, 328. Vincent, 
O22. 


Shouldersland (Wootton Bassett), 
Soe 

Showell (Corsham), 
family ped., 359. 

Shrewton, windmill, Saxon burial, 
cup, 542. 

Shrewsbury, Holy Trinity, 96. 

Shrewton, 374. Flood tablet, 
UloISie., 2X52, Houses built of 
mud, 262. Round House, 
501. 

Shuter, Thos., 467. 

Sicily Clump (Savernake), 418. 

Sidbury Hill, 228. 

Sidmouth, Ld. Life of, 503. 

Sidney Coll., Camb., I. 

Siegburg, stoneware, 158. 

Sieglingia, 337. 

Silchester, Rom. T-shaped ovens, 
94. White tessare, 70. 

Silbuny “Hially 120; Cirsium 
tuberosum, 560, 561. From 


Kington 
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W.. litho., 553. 

Sunday, 126. 
Silene, 332. 
Silybum, 335. 
Simnel cakes, mid-Lent, 263. 
Simmonds, bookseller, 480. 
Sims, Thos., 174. 
Sims Hilditch, J. H., 264. 
Sinewynescroft (Savernake), 420, 

429. 


Sisymbrium, 332. 


Palm or Fig 


Skeate, John, 322. Mary, 319. 
Rob., 319. Walls, 329: 
Skipwith, Mr., 463. Anthony, 


465. Hen., 465, 466, 474. 
Skreene, Will., 357. 
Skurray, Ernest Clement, obit., 
105, 106. Francis, 105. 
Slade, j- J-; on Stagjonnes7 Che 
Devizes, noticed, 264. 


Slaughterford, 368. Foord, 562. 

Quaker Marriages at, by 

Canon H. K. Ketchley, 562— 
564. 


Slay Road, Hippenscombe, 431. 

Sley, John, 357. 

Slings Firs, 402. 

Sloane Stanley, Miss, 18. 

Smallcroftes (Savernake), 420, 
421. 

Small Grove (Savernake), 413, 
414, 

Smallway (Savernake), 424. 


Smart, Arthur, 478. Rob., 
356. Will., 355 
Smith, | Eliz 563: Hen., 


Regicide,. trial, 110) til @i 
Withcote, 111. John, 295, 
ST OID, SOL) Ob), Joshua, 
of Erlestoke, Library, 143, 553. 
Mary, 111, 564. Mary 
and Rich., 356. Phil., 366. 
Thos., 185, 474; Dew pond 
maker, 133. Will, 2775 
Father Will., of Wardour, 506. 
Smitham, 401. 
Smythcott, 367. 
Smithford, 398. 
Smithson, Widow, 320 
SimOcksslane 
Smokeacre (Savernake), deriva- 
tion, 424, 425, 
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Smooth Snake, Coronella Levis 
in Wilts, R. Pitman on, 238, 
239. 

Smythe (—), 469. 

Smytheford Bridge (Hungerford), 
395, 401. 

Snap (Aldbourne), deserted vil- 
lage, 501. Reclaimed, 127. 

Snell of Kington St. Michael, 
ped., 549. Sir Charles, 555. 

Snivelling Corner, 124. 

Snooke, Joane, 356. 

Snowcroft (Wootton Bassett) ,321. 

Snozel, Will., 176, 180. 

Soberton (Hants) Manor, 113. 

Soca Erevention: of--Cruelty to 
Animals, 101. 

Soham, 182. 

Solidago, 334. 

Somerford, 101. Somerford 
Keynes Church, Saxon door, 
print,552. Magnaand Parva, 
367. 

Somers, Hen., 460. 

Somerset, derivation, 29. 

Sopworth, 368. 

Souche, Dr., 305, 306. 

Souter, Canon, library at. Ch. 
House, 478. 

Southe, Dr., 306. Will., 306. 

Southam, Thos., 298, 299. 

Southbroom property, 284. 
School, 566. 

Southcot, 30. 

Southgrove (Savernake), 406, 
410, 412. Bailiwick, 400 ; 
Copse, 399, 400; Perambula- 
pion, 394, 397: Earm, 428. 

Southmere (Seymour Pond), 394, 
399, 401. 

Southshire Pilgrimage, by R. 
Wild, noticed, 261. 

Southwick, 367. Court, draw- 
ing, 553. 

Spackman (—), 319. 

Sparcells Farm, geology, 278. 

Sparrow, Dan., 323. Joane, 
356. Peter, 356. 

spath, Dr. L. F., 500. 

Sparganium, 337. 

Sparey, Mary, 554. 

Speke, Sir Geo., 466, 470. 

Spene (Berks) Manor held by 
Aliva Despenser, 389. 
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Spenser, Edw., 176. Walt., 
373. Walt. Geo.; 373. 

Spergula, 333. 

Sphagnum, mosses, 524. 

Spiranthes, 336. 

Spirthill, derivation, 222, 

Splekhamme (Savernake), 427. 
Derivation, 428. 

Splotweye, 428. 

Sprake, Mary, 355. 

Sprat, John, 187. 

Spray, 395, 396. 
pen), 403. 

Spundley, Rebecca, 179. 

Spye Park owned by Starkys, 
263. House built by Sir 
Edw. Baynton, 263. 

Stacy, Ann, 356. 

355. 

Stafford, Edw., Earl of Wilts, 
held Warminster, 453. 

Stalbridge (Dors.), 495. 

Stancombe, Capt. Arthur Muil- 
ward, 374. Will., of Blount’s 
Count; obit.,-374. 

Standen, N:. and S.;. Farm “and 
Manor, 433, 434. 

Stanhope, Ann, Duchess of Som., 
shield, drawing, 553. 

Stanley and Nethermore, 368. 

Stanley, Sir Phil. Bassett, 390. 

Stannax}; Eliz. Jane, _ John; 
Martha, 463, 466, 469, 470. 

Stanshan ? (Glos.), 555. 

Stanton. -oo. 

Stanton Fitzwarren, geology, 502. 

Stanton St. Quintin, 367. 
Church, font, drawing, 553. 

Farm, Prout, litho., 553. 
House before removal of tower, 
drawings, 553. Kington 
pedigree, 359. 

Stapleford Ch., visited, 22. 

Stapleton, Dame Olive, 352. 

Stanley, [..E. A. 263: 

Starlings, winter roost, Ald- 
bourne, 370. 

Staverton, 367. 

Steele Dr J.C. 491: 493. 

Miss M., gift, 503. Col. 
W. K., obit., 491, 493. 

Steeple Ashton, 367, 566. 

Steeple Langford Church, scratch 
dials, 115. 


Lower (Ink- 


John, 305, 


2 U 
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Stellania, dac- 
Stenton, Prof., 403. 
Place Names, 20. 
Stereum (fungus), 154. 
Stert, Mill, 379. Property, 284. 
Stevens, Frank, 242,544. Gifts, 
18, 378, 504, 556. Notes, 
486, 490. On German 
Stoneware Figure from Mere, 


F, M., on 


157—159. On Roman Road 
at Donhead, 238. On Toby 
Jugs, noticed, 502. On Saxon 


burial at Perham Down, 114. 
On Stonehenge to-day and 

yesterday, noticed, 567. 

On Yeomanry Light Cavalry 

Uniforms in Wilts, 339—345. 


Stevens, Geo., 357. iPhileat 
Devizes, 263. Thos , 169. 
Steward, Mrs., 246. Rev. 
Charles, 245. Cols ARes: 


Holden, obit., 245, 246. 

Stille, Rich., 437. 

Stitchcombe, 405. 

Stoake (Limpley Stoke), 367. 

Stoke-on-Trent, 96. 

Stokes [Stoakes] family, 368. 
Edw., 367. ID AR Buy 
Rob., 366. 

Stock, 432. 

Stocks, women in, 501. 

Stock, Adam de, 415, 416, 418. 

Stockes (Savernake), 417. 

Stocke, 367. Stock Common 
(Savernake), 418. 

Stocks (Savernake), 417. Pas- 
ture, 417, 418. 

Stockley, 367. 

Stockton Almshouses, visited, 23. 

Church, solid screen, 23. 

Long Hall, hospitality, 23, 
162. Manor, drawing room 
visited, 23, 162. 

Stokes, Chr., 555. 

Stokesgore [Scott’s Gore], Gore 
Copse, 414. 

Stone axe, Kennet, 237. 

Stoneware defined, origin of, 157, 
158. German imported, 158. 

Figure, German, found at 
Mere, F. Stevenson, 157—159, 
illust. 

Stone family, ped., 478. Of 
Lechlade, 448, 449. Ann, 
will of, 450. Mrs. F., gift, 
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379. J; F. -S-senm Devenl- 
Rimbury Settlement, Thorny 
Down, 574; J. F. S.on Pygmy 
cup from Winterbourne Daunt- 
sey, fig., 234. Joan, ped., 
478. Johan, 449. John, 
448—451; Will of, 450. 
John and Ann, 451. John 
and Joan, ped., 478. Nich., 
ES: Thos., 448—450 ; Ped., 
478. Will., 356; Of Lech- 
lade, 449. 

Stonehenge, 120. Aerodrome, 
Sites not cleared, Avenue and 
Cursus damaged, Col. Awdry 


on, 26. Avenue in Fargo 
Plantation, excavation re- 
quired, 26. | Cursus for chariot 


races, 489, 490. Blue stones, 
359; Welsh origin of, route 
from Priscilly, 573, 574. 
Excavations by Col. Hawley, 
494. Col. Awdry on, 26. 
Legends, origin of, 358. 
Memorial to Merlin’s mother, 
358. In Pantomime, A. Shaw 
Mellor on, 357—359, 486. 
Sarsen stones, artificial ? 359. 

Timber roof like Omaha 
earth lodges, 255. To-day 
and Yesterday, by F. Stevens, 
noticed, 567. 

Stoner, Hugh de, wood of, 414.” 

Stonyelynch (Savernake), 429. 

Storer, James, engraver. 5051; 
Writings, 511. 

Story Maskelyne, Anthony, MS. 
notes on Wilts Genealogy given 
to Library, 19. Inez, gifts, 
19. i 

Stourhead, 138. 

Stourton House, 1674, drawing, 
554. 

Stourton, Ld., Arms, 554. 

Stowell, 433. Manor owned 
by Bradenstoke Priory, gallows, 
399. 

Stowell, West, Stanchester field 
name, Roman ? 33, 34. 

Stranse. Dre: 

Strangways Gen., 236. Lieut. 
Thos. Hen., 236. 

Stratford-sub-Castle Church, in- 
terior, 569. 
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Stratton, 488. 

Stratton St. Margaret, geology, 
402. 

Stratton St. Mary, 488. 

Stratton, Alfred, 103. Archer, 
iO) IER franks, ObDit...o1); 
376. Frankand Sam. Farmer 
fanaa, 15,000) .acres, -- 376: 
Geo. of Melksham, obit., 103. 

Harry, 103. James, 103 ; 
Of Grocery House, Melksham, 
375, 376. Joseph, 376. 
Robert, 10, 319. 

“Strawberry Roan’’, by A. G. 
Street, 363. 

Street, A. G., advocates grass 
farming, 371; ‘‘ Hedge Clip- 
pimes=. by, - 142°; - * Wessex 
Wins” by, noticed, 363—364 ; 
“<A Year of My Life ’’, noticed, 
[| 37/- ese fricharcd; 176: 

Strete, La, 507. 

Stretegate, The (Savernake), 395, 
396, 403, 408. Identified at 
Scots Poor, 402, 407. 

Stretton, Canon John, 302. 

Strowd, Ann, 356. 

Studland Church, 39. 

Studleigh, Chantry rents, 483. 

Studley, 367. Calne, Rom. 
bricks, 117. 

Stukeley, right as to Druids ? 256. 

Stumpe, Will., 555, 556. 

Stunore, 413. 

Sturges, Mary, 296. 

Sturmy, Geoffrey, 404, 408, 410, 
424. HWen., 408; 412, 417, 
530 ; Wood of, 433. 

Sturmys Croft (Savernake), 4] 
425, 426. 

Sturmyes Down, 398. 

Stutescombe, water of Kennet, 
405. 

Stutescombe, Roger de, 414, 415. 

Style, 395. 

Styles, Ann, 
House, 351. 

Stymer [Stunore}j, 413. 

Stymere, site of, 413. 

Stynte, John, 454. 

Suffolk, Earl of, earns George 
Cross, 376, 491, 493 

‘“« Suffolk Punch’’, autobiography 
by Geo. Cross, noticed, 130. 


= 


‘, 


owned Bowden 
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Summer snowflake at Inglesham, 
235. 
Sunbonnet, 137. 
Sumsion, Ann, 563. John and 
Martha, marriage, 562, 563. 
Sunbury, owned by Athelstan, 
he The Tale of, 36. 

Surrender, 368. 

Suthmere, 394. 

Sutton Benger, 136, 367. 

Sutton (—), 487. Robert, 388. 

Stanley, 345. 

Swallowcliffe Down Settlement, 
253. 

Swanimotes, 396. 

Swansea, Ld.; 375: 

Swanton, Eliz., 356. 

Sweeper, Ellen, 324, 326. 

‘““ Sweet Thames, run softly ’’, by 
R. Gibbings, noticed, 499, 500. 

Sweynepath (Swinepath, Swones- 
path, Savernake), 419, 421. 

Swoneswaye (Savernake), 420. 

Swayne family of Wilton, MS. 


notes given, 142. Ethel 
fialias = 99. Fy je 52997; 
Writings, 436 ; On Audley 
House, 442, 443. Kev. Woke: 


of Heytesbury, 493, 495. 
Will. Shuckburgh, Bp. of Lin- 
coln, obit. and writings by, 
493— 496. 
Swayne Edwards, Miss M. K.., 
gift, 142. 
Swindon, Bath Road, origin, 498. 
Beatrice Street, origin, 487. 
Belmont Crescent, origin, 
Brook Hill, origin, 489, 
Church Farm, building of, 
486; Old Parish Ch. nave and 
tower demolished, 486. 
Churchward Road, origin, 488. 
Country Round, by R. 
Jefferies, 257. Cricklade 
Road or Brock Hill, origin, 
489. Dixon Street, origin, 
488. Drill Hall, 489. 
Eastcott Hill and Farmhouse, 
487, 488. Ferndale Road, 
origin, 489. Flete Way and 
The Flete, origin, 489. 
Gardens, Town, site of quarry, 
geology of, 498, 499. Gilbert 
Terrace and Hill, origin, 488. 
2-U 2 


~ 


487. 
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Goddard Avenue, origin, 
498; Estate, 487. Grove- 


lands Avenue and House, origin, — 


488. Handel Street, origin, 
487. High School, 370. _ 
History of, by R. Jefferies, 257. 
Holy well near Christ 
Church, 489. Humpty 
Dumps field, origin, 487, 488. 
Lawn, Gazebo, 486. 
Little London, origin, 489. 
Manchester Road, origin, 488. 
Manor House, old, 489. 
Mill, The Town, 105. Mill 
Lane, origin, 487; Mill House 
described, 487; Rom. Villa, 
487. Montague Street, origin, 
488. Mollusca from the 
pebbly sand (Purbeck), by W.]J. 
Arkell, noticed, 368, 369, 498, 
503. New Hall Street, origin, 
488. Page Street, origin, 
487. Pamphlets given, 142. 
Park Lane, origin, 489. 
Pilgrim’s Way, origin, 489. 
Planks, The, origin, 488. 
Pleydell Road, origin, 488. 
Portland and Purbeck Beds, 
geology of, 498, 501, 503, 504. 
Quarry, Great, geology 
described, 369, 498. Regent 
Circus, origin, 489. River 
Ray, 487. Rodborne Way, 
origin of, 489. Rolleston 
Estate, 488. Rom. Villa in 
Mill Lane, 487. Rushy Plat, 
origin, 488, 489. Ship Inn, 
origin, 489. Smallest houses, 
origin of, 489. Southampton 
St., origin, 487. Stafford 


Street, origin, 488. Steamer 
Inn, origin, 489. Street 
Names, Addenda, by W. H. 
Hallam, 487—489. Syn- 
cline, geology, 279. Vicar- 
age Road, origin, 488. Volta 
Road, origin, 487. Wesleyan 
Chapel, old, 105. Westcott 


Place, origin, 489. West 
Leaze Farm, 487. Westlecote 
House, history of, 487; Road, 
498. Whitworth Road, 
origin, 488. 


Sylvester, Fred. A , obit., 374. 

JB, Il... Sia. John, 374. 
Symon, Mrs., 463. . 
Symons, John, 462. Mary, 


462. Rich., 462. Will , 
462. 


Symphytum, 335. 


Talbot, Mr., 208. Miss, 353. 
C. H., 353; On Lacock 
Church, 349, 352. J., 185. 
John, 196. Sir John, 

183. W.H. Fox, 19i, 193. 

Talboys, Richard, 367. Robert, 
366. 

Tan Hill, 261. 

Tanacetum, 425. 

Tanner, H. and R., gift, 142. 
Richard, 320. Re 235: 
Thos., writings, 545, 550. 

Tarrant, Will , 366, 367. 

Darrant—. Crawiornd >and “the 
founder of Salisbury Cath., 97. 

Tattersall, Messrs., gift, 110. 

Taylor (Tayler), Hen , 357. 


John, 1983. Miss M. V., 91. 
Thos., 357. — Widow, 217. 
Will., 197. 


Tedworth, narrative of Drummer, 
by Rev. J. Glanvil, 1682, 
Reprinted 1940, noticed, 365. 

Teffont, Black Horse Inn, 22. 

Teme Park (Oxon), 3. 

Templeton, 433. 

Teynton Regis, prebend, 11. 

Teyntyer, John, 437; Will., 436. 

Thames Head, 500. 

Thamnastrea, 277. 

Thane, John, 552, 553. 

Thatcham (Berks), 487. 

Theft in Saxon law, 37. 

Theobald, Lewis, 357. 

Thistlethwaite, Alex., 366. 

Thomas, Dr. John, 225. Will,, 
361. Sir Will. Beach, 127. 

Thomasset, Bernard Ch., obit., 


565. Theodore, 565. 

Thompson, A., 513. Rev. A. 
Stanley, obit., 375. Thos., 
375. 


Thornborough, Giles, 289, 307, 
308. 

Thorne, J. R., 486. 

Thorner, Robert, 183. 
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Thornhill (Clyffe Pypard), 237, 
Pond (Savernake), 419. 

Thornydown (Savernake), 427. 
Roman pottery, 122. Do:, 
Winterbourne Gunner, excava- 
tions; by J. F. Stone, noticed, 
574. 

Thorold, C. finds C. tuberosus, 
559. eek de 5.,-obit; 102. 
Thorpe in Wilts Place Names, 30. 
Thorpe, Thos., 550. — 

Thorsbi, John, 438. 

Thoulston (Upton Scudamore), 

Kington family ped., 359. 

Three Oak Hill (Savernake), 419. 
Thrush, Eliz., 193. John, 324. 
Thuidium (moss), 519. 

Thursby, John, 437. 

Thynne, Sir Thos., 553. 


Tichborne Case, 258. Lady, 
258. Mrs., 226. Nich. 
and Alice, ped., 479. 

Tidcombe, 433. Down Ash, 


430. 
Tideswell and its Church, 97. 
Tilshead Flood, 262. Manor 
Court Rolls, 121. 
Timber circles, Stuart Piggott 
on, noticed, 254— 256. 
Timbridge Farm (Savernake) ,398, 


417. Gate, 398. 
Timbridge, Rich. de, house of, 
417. 


Timerigg (Savernake), 418. 

Tisbury, Crown Hotel, 22. As 
Fortress, 35, 37. Moss, 517. 
Place House and Barn visited, 
22. Property bought, 512. 
Purbeck Beds, 501. 

Titherton and Kelloways, 368. 

Tobacco pipes found at Marl- 
borough, 369. 

Tockenham, West, 368. 
368. 

Tockets Priory (Guisborough) ,284. 

Tocotes Arms, 286. Lady 
lize. 284. Sir Roger, 284; 
Will of, 285. 

Madd. S:, 331. 

Tomato growing, 371. 

Tooker, Will., 467, 470. 

Toothill, geology, 279, 

Topographical Names in Wilts, 
by Dr. W. J. Arkell, 221—22¢4. 


Wicke, 
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Topsham (Dev.), Rom. mill, 55. 

Torold, John, 412. 

Tortula (moss), 516. 

Tottenham House, 419, 426. 
Park, 398, 418. Wood, 433. 

Touchet family, 461. Geo., 
Earl of Castlehaven, 461, 505. 

james, Earl of Castlehaven 
in Civil War, .506; Tomb in 
Salisbury Cath., 472. Mer- 
vyn, Earl of Castlehaven, 506 ; 
Executed, 8. 

Tourney, Geo., 450. Kath., 
450, 451. Walt. and Ann, 
ped., 451, 478. 

Tower armoury, 258. 

Townsend, Mr., M.P., Westbury, 


539, 540. Amos, 183. 
Chauncey, 537, 538. Mary, 
183. 

Townson, Gertrude, 471. 


Margaret, 471. Rob., 471. 
Tranetes (fungus), 154. 
Tratman, E. K., 484. 
Travellers’ passes, 209. 
Trenchesfoil, John, 412. 

Trees in Wilts, cut down, 568. 
Trevor, Sir John, 3: 

Trichia (fungus), 273. 
Tricholama (fungus), 149. 
Trifolium, 333. 

Triglochin, 337. 

Trinder family, deeds, 378. 
Tropenell Arms, 485. 
Trowbridge, 367. 

Hospital, 492, 494. 

tiser founded, 100. 

Road, 492. 

374. 


Adcroft 
Adver- 
Bythesea 
Castle House, 
Chantry rents, 483. 


County Council Muniment 
Room, 488. Football field, 
494. Rarish Church, 284: 


12 bells and electric ight, 100, 


492, 494. de G. slisher= at: 
492. 

Trowle, 367. Little Trowle, 
367. 


Troyte-Bullock, Col. E. G., 436, 
452: 

Truckle, Rob., 320. 

Tryon, Geo. Clement, P.C., Ist 
Baron, obit., 375. Vice-Adm. 
Sir Geo., 375. Hon.:Ga Ge 
Vivyan, 375. 
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“Try Zideways’’, drawing, 572. 

Tubaria (fungus), 152. 

Tuberous Thistle in Wilts, J. D. 
Grose on, 557—561, figs. 

Tubifera (fungus), 273. 

Amel, 1S. IN 25 Malle 

Tucker, Ambrose, collection of 
Wilts portraits bought, 480, 481. 

Edw., 366. 

Tufa from Box, 68. 

Tuggis, Thos., 325. 

Tuke, Maxwell, 488. 

Tunmill (Pewsey Mill), 395, 399. 

Turberville, Dr., 15. 

Turner, Mrs. Dawson, etching of 
John Aubrey, 550. Richard, 
198. 

Twogood, Will. and Thos., 356. 

Tyfield, Mary, 564. 

Tymerygge, Rich. de, house, 417. 

Tymeryggeyte, 398. 

Tymeriggesdowne (Savernake), 
417. 

Tyte (—), 469. 


Ufcott, 368. . 

Uffington Castle, 124. 

Ulcombe, 203. 

Ulex, 333. 

Ulmus in Wilts, 336. 

Ulota (moss), 518. 

Uniforms of British Officers, 345. 

Upforstbury, 433. 

Upham, Upper, house rebuilt, 105. 

Upton Scudamore, seven child- 
ren at birth, 262. 

Upton, Nich., 301. 

Phil. de, 412. 

Upwey (Dors.), advowson, 458. 

Usher, Rev. Phil. Charles, obit., 
492, 493. Thos. Charles, 
obit., 494. 

Utricularia, 335. 


John, 437. 


Vaccination introduced, 177. 

Vaccinium, 335. 

Vagrancy laws, 207, 501. 
Vagrants whipped, no evidence 
at Lacock, 207, 208; Pressed 
for Forces, 209. 

Vaison de Pradenne, M. on timber 
roof to Stonehenge, 255. 

V.W.H. Cricklade Pack, Hist. of, 
370. 

Valerianella, 334. 


Valley Cultivation on Chalk, by 
Col. R. H. Cunnington, 346— 
348. 

Vandyke, portraits, 129. 

Van Ling, makes opening in Close 
wall, Salisbury, 6. 

“Various occasions, ~ by J) ‘Lee 
Osborne, 102. 

Vasterne (W. Bassett), Bridge 
Mead and House, 313. 
Coombe House rental, 313. 
Danvers, Shermead, &c., rental, 
313. Great Park, lease, 327. 

Manor House, 313. 
Rental of demesne, 328, 329. 
Shepherd’s Pleck, 313. 

Vaughan, Francis, 456. SINE 
Walter, 466. 

Venator, Will., 407. 

Venus de Medici, 129. 

Verbascum, 335. 

Verlucio, Wans, 219, 384. 

Verdun, 35. 

Verme, La. (Savermake)= We 
Baillie, 397, 410. Ferm or 
Farm Baily, 397. Forester 
of the, 406. Woods, Gt. and 
Little, 397, 398. 

Verne, La, 397. 

Vernham Dean, 396, 403. 
Vernham (Savernake), Boats 


Copse, 402. Vernham Street, 
403. Vernham (Farnham), 
well of, 407. 

Verpa (fungus), 270. 

Nesey, 2), 01. 

Niclaniaoo: 


Vie, Hen. de, 9. 

Villages of N. Wilts, J. Lee 
Osborne, 102. 

Villars, Sir Nich., effigy, water 
col, 554. 

Vindicize academiarum, 4. 

Niolativaneaocr 

Visitation of Wilts, 1565, 233. 
Returns at Salisbury, 121. 

Vivian, Hon. Averil, 375. Hon. 
Edith, 373. 2nd Baron, 373. 

Volunteer Rifle Corps formed, 
343. City of London, hel- 
mets, 340. 

Vox Acrés (Savernake), 427. 

Vulpia, 337. 

Vyner, Will., 315, 320. 
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Wadham Coll., Oxon., 3. 

Wages of labour, 1685, 171. 

Wagons, old, 136, 235. 

Wake, John, 412. 

Wakefield, E. M., 147, 270. 

Wakehurst, Lady, 492. 

Wakelett, John, 325. 

Walesmere [Walesmore], Saver- 
nake, 419. 

Walker’s Hill, 399. 

Wallace, E. C., 331. 

Wallis, Ann, 563. Eliz., 562, 
563. Margery, 563. 
Mary, 563. John, bells by, 48. 

Walrond family, MS. notes, 141. 

R. D., gift, 141. 

Walsall, 493, 494. 

Waltham, Robert, 298. 

Walton, Nich. de, 433. 

Wanborough Church, litho., 552. 

Manor Farm bought by 
White, 371. Pilgrims’ 
Way, 489. Plain Farm, 370. 

Wandsworth School, 128. 

Wansdyke, 46, 49. In Clatford 


Bottom, 392. E. end of 403. 

Red shard, 414. In 
Savernake, 403, 425. Origin 
Olt, Ba% 


Wans House, site of Verlucio, 
219. ; 

Want traps, 188. 

Warboys (Bucks), geology, 500. 

Warkeweye, 396, 400. 

Ward, Capt., E. P.,. 100. Elsie 
Gwendoline, 100. John and 
Martha, 1. Dir sam oim- 
prisoned, 1, 2, 3; Writings; 
list of, 14. 

Ward, Bishop Seth, Canon 
J. M. J. Fletcher on, 1—16. 
Archdeacon of Wilts, &c., 10. 
Books given to Cathedral 
Library described, 12. 
Dissertations by Lardener, 15. 

Founds College of Matrons, 
290. Foundation of Royal 
Society, 5. Hospitality and 
Charity, 8. Liber Notitiz 
(Particulars of Diocese), 7. 
Library, 10. List of Books 
Dy, and about him, 12—16; 
214. Monument in Cathedral, 
ithe Professor of Astronomy, 


3, 4. Repaired Cloisters, 
123. Severity to Non- 
Conformists, 10. Wale r2. 

Ware. [hos.. bY: 

Wardour, 35. Castle in Civil 
War, 506; Old, 39. Purbeck 
Beds, 501. Royal seat, 37. 

Woods, fungi, 271. 

Warkley (Dev.), 102. 

Warren, The (Savernake), 398. 
Barn (Fosbury), 431. Farm 
(Savernake), 416, 418, 419. 
Gate (Savernake), 417. 

Warren, Eliz., 458 ; Ped., 478. 
William, 412. 

Warry Stone, Mr., 240. 

Warminster Church, Bequest, 
457; For Paschal and Font 
Candles, 452, 453; Legacies, 
454, 455. Chapel of St. 
Lawrence, 453. Community 
of. St: . Denis; 243. Fish- 

-wengs Mill, 453. Poor, 
legacy to, 454. St. Boniface 
College, Library and ‘“ Boni- 
facian.~ 2378. Skidmore 
Manor Court Rolls, 121. 
Wells, in Domesday, 260. 
Vicar, 243: 

Warneford Place, geology, 502. 

Warneford, Edm., 366. 

Warwick, St. Mary’s, Beauchamp 
Effigies, 387, 388. 

Warwick, Earl of, property, 284 

Wasbrough, Hale and Co., bell,43. 

Wastfield, Geo., 185. Nich.. 183. 

Waterloo, Light Dragoons’ Uni- 
form, 342. Medal, 236, 237. 

Waterslade (Savernake), 420,421. 

Wiaitts, Cols 3a1- Amy, 356. 

EhOS.;.35)=" 2. Ws Eneray- 
ing, 551. Will., 355. 

Waylen, Geo. and Ann. 566. 

Dri GSE Hi 566: Dr. 
GS. A., obit.,;566. 

Wayland’s Smithy, 120. 

Wealaway, Welsh Road, 34. 

Webbe family, 448, 450; Arms, 
448; Ped., 478; Trade Mark, 
446. Bishop, 250. Capt., 
193. Widow, 205. Ambrose, 
468. Cecilia, ped., 478. 
James, 188. Jane, 318. 
John, 320, 447; Brass at St. 
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Thomas, Salisbury, 446; Of 
Wootton Bassett, 326. 
Priscillay 3227 Sarah, 562. 

Thos., 329. Will., 321, 
447, 448, 450, 451, 453. Will. 
and Kath, 451. W. A. 
copies Heddington Registers, 
476. Will. and Kath., ped., 
478. W.A_ gives transcript 
of Rowde Registers, 502. 

Webbs’ Park ground, 329. 

Webster, John, 4, 13. 

Wedding ring, cost of, 182. 

Wedgwood pottery, 158. 
Josiah, writings, 449. 

Wedhampton, Eyre of, 478. 

Weekes, Anthony, 460, 465, 466, 

Anthony and Margery, 
ped., 478; Property, 451. 
Chir, 465 > Ande Acnes, ped; 
478. Rich,, 320. 

Weisia (moss), 517. 

Wellow, Roman villa, 90. 

Wellow, West, Chantry rents, 
1701, 483. 

Wells, Holy, Swindon, 489. 

Wells, Rob., of Aldbourne, bells, 
41. 

Welch, Mrs., 331. 

Welshmen in Swindon, 489. 
The King’s Mounted, 34. 

Welsh, John, 356. 

Wenhill, 571. 

Wenman, Ld., 3. 

Weoxtan, Saxon leader, 28. 

Werkweye (Drove, Savernake), 
derivation, 394, 399. 

Wesley, John, controversy with 
Mrs. Williamson, 228. 

Wessex, British survival in, 34. 

Bronze 7Age by, le Ve 
Grinsell, noticed, 572, 573. 

West, Ann, 564. Ben., 510. 

West Baillie (Savernake), 394, 
399, 410, 420, 

Westall, W. view of Bradford, 
551. 

Westbury, 35. 
described, 537. 


Borough, 1794, 
Burgage 


tenants and tenements de- 
scribed, 537, 538, Chantry 
rents, 170), 483. Corpora- 
tion described, 540. Election, 


1747, by Capt. B. H. Cunning- 
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ton, 537—541. Domesday 
Mills, 260. Rights of electors 
described, 538. Seal, burnt, 
540,541. Smiths’ charity, 540. 

Westbury Leigh, Kington family, 
ped., 359. 

Westervald, stoneware, 158, 159. 

Westfield, Mr., 307. 

Westliss, Will., 325. 

Westlyr, James, 355. 

Westmead, Thos., 136. 

Westminster, Marquis of, builds 
house at Fonthill, 512. 


Westridge (Westrigge) (Saver- 
nake), 410, 425 —427. 

West Saxon art, 35. Conver- 
sion, 34. 

Westwoods, 410, 432. 

Wexcombe, 433. Ash (Saver- 


nake), 394, 395, 400—402, 407. 

Wexcombe, Will. de, 406. 
Barrow, excavated by O.G.S. 
Crawford and E. A. Horton, 
164. Round barrows and 
long barrow opened. Urn 
from, Mrs. M. HE. Cunnington 
on, 164, 165, (figs). Peter- 
borough pottery, 164. Hulde 
and Tynley Woods, 426, 427. 

Weylands Smithy, Archeology 
and Legend, 124. 

Whaddon, 367. 

Wharton, Ambrose, 475, 476. 
Andrew, 314, 316, 322, 325. 
Will. and Mary, 475. 

Whatley, C. W., agricultural 
leader, 371. “Farming and 
Foxhunting by’’, 1941, noticed, 
370, 371, 378. 

Wheatear, Greenland, 125. 

Wheatley Limestone, 277, 278. 


Wheeler (—), felon, 467. Eliza, 
315.  Eliz., 322, 325, Mary, 
319. IMIS 1B, , ats), 

Whelpley, Geo., 467. 

Whetham, 367. Biook, 571. 


Whipping of vagrants, 501. 
White, Jimmy,buys Wanborough 
Farm, 371; Joan, ped., 478. 
John, 204. Rich., 355. 
Phos. and Edith} peds 
A478. Thos. and Cecilia, 
ped., 478. Will., Vicar of 
Box, 116. 
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White Croft (W. Bassett), 321. 
Whitehart, 323. 


Whitehead, builder, Swindon, 
487. 
White Horse Hill, 120. And 


surrounding country, by L. V. 
Grinsell, noticed, 124, 235; 
Archeology and scouring of, 
124. 

White Horse, Marlborough, 414. 

Whiteland (Savernake), 420, 421. 

Whitesheaf Cross, Phallic (?} 120. 

Whitesheet, 513. 

Whiteway (Savernake), identi- 
fied, 395, 400, 407, 420, 421, 
433. 

Whitby, Canon Rich., 301, 302. 

Whitcombe, plants, 332, 

Whitley, 367. Whitley and 
Beversbrook, 367. (Melk- 
sham) Kington family pedigree, 
359. 

Whitworth (—), 
maker, 488. 

Whytehead, Richard, 367. 

Wick, Devizes, 284, 413. 

Wiggonholt (Sussex), 
bath, 365. 

Wight, Isle of, Gewissas in, 30. 

Wightman, Mrs., 96. 

Wik [Wike, Wykes], John de, 
406, 420, 421. Will. de, 412. 

Wilcot, 30, 399, 433. 


machine tool 


Roman 


Wilde, John, 328. Oliver H., 
235. JR IRIN ARG). Wini- 
fred, 325. 

Wilfred of Hexham, 29. 

Wilkins, Bishop, 15. Dr.,3—5. 

Wilkinson, Edw., 471. John, 
571. 

Williams, Amy, 100. Teer ANs, 
Soll. Nash, 220. Richard, 
305. 

Williamson, Hen., 504. 

Willoughby, Chr., 463. Will., 


463. 

Willis, Dr. Thos. of Gt. Bedwyn, 
133. 

Wilmot, 559. 

Wilset = Wiltshire, derivation, 29. 

Wilsford Down, 32. 

Wilson, A., etching, 445. Rev. 
John leaves Manning to Clare 
Colle ara: Mrseirbiaea «, 
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Exors., gifts, 236, 237, 265, 378. 
Richard, 467. Thos., 

467. 

Wilson, emigrant ship, 193. 

Wilton, 35. Church, old, chan- 
cel restored, 21. Church, 
new, built by Sidney Herbert, 
21; Old glass, 21; Italian 
mosaic; 21. Visited, 21. 

Wilton (Savernake and Bedwyn 
Brail), 398, 401, 402, 426, 427, 
433 ; Wilton and Martin, deeds 


given, 268. Daye House, 21. 
Down, 427. Capital of 
Wilts, 131. As fortress, 35. 


Origin of Wiltshire, 29. 
Ann. Meeting of Wilts Arch. 
Soc., 1939, 17—23, 162. 
Abbess Wood, 391. Manor 
House, 104. House, burnt, 
1647, 128; Diaries, letters and 
papers, of Will., 3rd Earl, and 
Philip and Mary Sidney, all 
burnt, 128 ; Letters and papers, 
18th Earl, discovered, 128 ; 
Palladian Bridge designed by 
9th Earl, 128. Pembroke 
armoury, Recollections of, by 
J. G. Mann, noticed, 257 ; ‘‘ The 
Wilton Suits of Armour, a Con- 
troversy ’’, 258; Armour, sales 
of, 258. House visited, 21, 
162. 

Wilton, Pembroke Arms Hotel, 
21. Town Hall, meeting of 
W.A. Soc., 22: Walt, 3957 

Wilts, Archdeacon of, il. 

Wilts and Berks Canal, 488. 
Bye-laws, 483. 

Wilts Arch. Soc. Ann. Report, 
1938—39, 17—20. Ann. 
Report, 1939—40, 160. 

Ann. Report 1941, 480—482. 
Finance, 1940, 161. 
Magazine, 160, 480. Mem- 
bership, 1958—41, 17, 160, 480. 

Ann. Meeting, July 3lst— 
August Ist, 1939, 17—23. 

Do., Devizes, July 18th, 1940, 
160—163. Do., 1941, 482. 

Single Day Meeting, Wood- 
bury excavation, 18. 

Wilts Archeological 
counts, 1940, 380 
excursions 


Soc. ac- 
082; Annual 
described, 573 


DEN 
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Ann. Report, 1939—40, 160— 
163 ; Museum purchases, &c., 
381. 

Wiltshire County Cricket Club, 
565. Deeds, gifts, 476. 
Friendly Soc., 565. Home 
Guard, 565. Police, 565. 
Vice-Lieutenant, 565. 
Volunteers, 565. 

Wilts and Dorset Bank Annual, 
1904—1909, 267. Wilts 
Times, Editor, 100. 

Windle, Simmons and Sarah, 
Marriage, 564. 

Wilts Arch.Soc. Records Branch, 
Ann. Reports, 1939, 1941, 20, 
4381. Feet of Fines, Ed. I 
and II pub., 19; Accounts of 
Parliamentary garrisons of 
Chalfieldand Malmesbury pub., 
162. 

Wiltshire Books, Pamphlets and 
Articles, noticed, 120—140, 
363—372, 488—502. 

Wiltshire Copse, Rom. road, 256. 

Wiltshire County Council, 371. 

Gifts, 480, Cradle of 
our Civilisation, by Arthur 
Mee, 1939, noticed, 132—134. 

Wiltshire, number of mills at 
Domesday, 192, 260. Old 
deeds preserved in Library, 19 ; 
Catalogued, card index, 17,19. 

Dialect, 127. Manorial 
Documents, Capt. B. H. 
Cunnington on, 483. 

Wiltshire man’s war medals, 236. 

Wiltshire as geographical area, 
earliest mention, 28, 29. 

Wiltshire Obituary, 491—495. 

Wiltshire Place Names, 19389, 
noticed, 130—132. Wilts 
Place Names by H. C. Brent- 
nall, noticed, 364. Wiltshire, 
praise of, 139. 

Wilts Regiment, 245, 246. Ist 
Volunteer Batt., Hist. of, 141. 

Wiltshire, Saxon, by G. M. 
Young, C.B., 28—38. Saxon 
boundaries, origin discussed, 
29, Taxation to support 
Parliamentary Army, 366. 

Wiltshire Tokens, 17. 

Wiltshire Village, H. & R. 


est) 


Tanner, noticed, 135 — 137, 
142. 

Wiltshire Yeomanry, dismounted 

riflemen, illust., 341, 343. 
In Australia, 371. Mess 
dress, 343. Premier regiment, 
O09. Shabraque, 343. 
Shako, 341; Changed to Bus- 
bies, 344, 345. Token, 340. 
Trousers, 341. Uniform, 
341, 342; Of Cornet, 340, 342; 
Of Major in portrait, 340; In 
Salisbury Museum, 341, 342. 

Wily, Nich. de la, obit. on house, 
291. 

Wimborne, 96. Minster, Guide 
to, 97; Manin the wall, 96. 

Winbolt, S-E., 9). 

Winchester, 35. Bp. of, owned 
E. Overton, 125. Priory 
owned Alton Priors and E. 
Overton, 125. 


Wincombe, Donhead (moss), 519. 
Windsor, St. George Chapel built, 
9 


Wingreen [Windgreen] Down, 
Donhead, 39. Mosses, 519, 
521. 

Windover, Edw. and Dorothy, 
Edw. and Joan, 478. 

Windy Ridge, Donhead, moss, 
oz. 

Winkfield, 367. 

Winkford, John, 300. 

Winsley, 367. 

Winterbourne Bassett Church, 
Effigies of Aliva Bassett and 
Hugh le Despenser, by Albert 
Hollaender, 386—390. 
Restored, 1857, 387. Stone 
coffin, 386, 

Winterbourne Bassett, Capt. 
Budd at Rabsons, 126. 

Winterbourne Dauntsey, Pygmy 
Cup, J. F. S. Stone on, 234. 

Winterbourne Gunner, prehistoric 
village, flints, pottery, &c., 574. 

Winterbourne Monkton, bronze 
socketed looped sickle, 107. 

Winterbourne Stoke, 513. 
Disc barrows, 572. Flood, 
1871, 262. 

Winterslow, Hutchins’ bell bar- 
row, pygmy cup, 234. 
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Winterton, Canon 
Clement, obit., 3738. 

Wisdon, Hen., 184. 

Wishford, Great, Church, Royal 
Arms, 114, 115. Bonham, 
legend, seven chilnren at birth, 
similar legends, 261. Oak 
Apple Day,Groveley procession, 
261, 264. 

Witch Glove, Wootton Bassett, 
Dr. Murray on, 242. 

Witham Charterhouse Priory, de- 
molished, 505, 508. House 
begun by W. Beckford, 508. 

Withers, Sir J. J., 249. 

Withy Copse, Wood of Hyde 
Abbey, 292, 413, 432, 

Withy, Mr., and County Council, 
orale 

Witney, John, brass plate, 44. 

Wodam, Eleanor, 562, 563. 

Wodemede (Savernake), 421. 

Wodeditch (Savernake), 422, 423. 

Wodnessditch, 413. 

Wolf, Gen., at Devizes, 263. 

Wolfhall, 435. Property of R. 
Erley, 453. 

Wolton (Savernake), 426. 

Wolverhampton, St. Andrew’s, 
96. 

Wood Ditch (Savernake), 422. 

Wood, John, felon, 467. 

Woodall, Canon T. J., 478 ; Obit., 
105. 

Woodborough, derivation, 364. 

Woodbury (Britford), site dis- 
covered by air photo, 251. 
Camp, 251, Ditch, 254. 
Iron Age farm excavated, 19; 
Visited, 18. Storage pits, 
574. 

Woodbury, Little, in Rudge Field 
and Heather Dean, 251. 
Iron Age farm, 251. —- Circular 
Farm House, 254. Cobovens 
for grain, 252. Ditch round 
farm, 251, Excavations by 
Dr. G. Bersu, noticed, 251— 
254. Pits for grain storage, 
252. Granaries raised on 
posts, 253. Pits, no fires in, 
252. Pot boilers, numbers 
of, use of, 252. Ovens for 
roasting grain, 252. Circular 


Sydney 


dwelling houses, 253. Hol- 
lows as working sites, 252, 253. 
‘“Loomweights’”’ used for 
securing roofs, 252. 
Woodcocks (Wootton Bassett), 
321. 
Woodcuts, Roman T-shaped 
ovens, 94, 95. 
Woodham, geology, 500. 
Woodhenge, 120. 
roofed, 254, 255. 
Woodland, ancient, of Wilts, by 
Dr. Grundy, 391. 
Woodlands, Rich., 170. 
Woodmead (Savernake), 422. 
Woodman, Nich., 183. Peter, 
204. 
Woodrtew, 367. 
Woodside, 431. 
Woolmer, 367. 
Wootton Bassett, Field Names, 
&c., Bandris Mead, 314. 
Bath. leases, 317; Beal’s 
Park, 328. Bishops, 319. 
Breaches, High, 329; Hill, 315. 
Bridge Close, 314; Mead, 
313, 328. Brining’s Hill, 
314, 329. Brinsdens, 316, 
329. Broad Stone, 321. 
Broken Lands, 315. Brook’s 
Paddock, 314. Brown’s 
Mead, 328. Bruckmead, 
316. Burchalls, 316. 
Butthay, 321. Callow Hill, 
318).329. Cockstalls, 322, 
O24. Cogmire, 319: Cont- 
wy’s Mead, 319. Coombes, 
ols Corner, oL4: Copied 
Hall, 319. Court Knap, 
324. Cowcroft, 314. 
Cripp’s Field, 314. Danvers 
Shurmead, 313. Doctor’s, 317. 
Dornalls, 315, 319, 328. Dry 
Fields, 328. Far Coppice, 
314 Pasture; 3h7: Fursy 
Lease, 316. Garroways, 316. 
Gollymead, 329. Gossy 
Mead, 317. Great and Long 
Horse Grounds, 317. Green 


Possibly 


Lease, 315, 328. Green’s 
Parks ‘als alo: Griffin’s 
Hill, $18, 329. Grove Mead, 


314, 329. Halfs, the two, 3138. 
Half, Upper and Lower, 328, 
2v 2 
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329. Harris Hill, 328. 
Heal’s Close, 315. Highgate, 
317. Hookays, 328. 
Horners, 314. Horse Mill- 
Mead, 315. Hunters, 314, 
328. Hunt Mill Tyning, 
328. Janbornes, 328, 329. 
Jesment Hill, 328. Lady 
Breaches, 315, 329. Lane’s 
Ground, 329; Lease, 316. 
Langtons, 328. Lawne, 315, 
328. Lithal’s Close, 321. 
Little Meads, 328. Lodge 
Pleck, 328. Mad Crofts, 
314. Marden Crofts Grove, 
315. Maynard’s Mead, 318, 
BOF Mill Close, 314. 
IN@ats ollie Oams Blog 
314. Old Parks, 315. 
Owens, 316, 328. Oxmead, 
313, 328. Paradise, 321. 
Park, Little, 328. Park, Old, 
328. Parsons and Reeves, 
329. Perry Close, 328. 
Picked Mead, 317. Pinnocks, 
ollie Pleck, 328. Pounds, 
316, 317. Power Mead, 314. 


Praters, 316, 328. Pratt’s 
Mead, 314, 329. Prittys; 
alo. Pritte’s Pissel, 315, 


329. Puckeridge’s Mead, 328. 
Purdy Close, 313. 


Reeve’s Hill, 329 Rick 
Meads, 328, Rosiers, 316, 
328. Rylands, 308, 313, 


315. Sheep House, 828, 329. 
Shepherd’s Breaches, 314. 
Shepherd’s Pleck, 313. 
Shermer’s, 328. Short’s, 328. 
Skeate’s, 317. Smith- 
son’s, 328. Shirmead, 3138, 
S129» Snowcroft, 321. 
Three Picked Mead, 328. 
Timbrus, Great, Middle, and 
Lower, 316. Tockinham 
Ground, 318. Townsend 
Ground, 329. Trenchy Lease, 
oL7. Tyne’s House, 329. 
Vasterne Coombe, 313; Lease, 
314, 328. Wallis’ Ground, 
Si Be), Webb’s, 315; 
Mead 316+) Park, (3677329) 
Weekes, 318. 


Wootton Bassett, 101, 368. 
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Documents in W.A.Soc.Library 
re Wootton Bassett and Vas- 
terne, by W. Gough, 313—330- 

Englefield, Sir Francis, 
lease to Jefferies family, 1647, 
330. Field names, «c., 
Bridge, Close and Mead, 314, 
328; Brinnings or Brinsdens 
Hill, 316, 326; Broken Lands, 
315, 329; Brook’s Paddock, 
314; Brown’s Mead, 3138, 328; 
Bruckmead, 316; Callow Hill, 
329: Coombes, 328; Coxstalls, 
327, 330; Dodfords, 313 ; Dor- 
nolls, 328; Dry Fields, 328 ; 
Gollymead, 329; Gossymead, 
317 ; Green Lease, 328 ; 
Griffins Hill, 329 ; Grove Mead, 
329 ; Half, Lower and Upper, 
328: Harris Hill, 313, 328 ; 
Heales, 316, 329 ; High 
Breaches, 315. 329; High Gate, 
317; Hook, The, 328; Hook- 
eyes [Hookers], 315, 328; Horse 
Grounds, Gt. and Long, 317; 
Hunt Mill, 328 ; Huuters Field, 
328; Janbornes, 328, 329 ; Jas- 
ment Hill, 317, 328; King’s 
Arms, 323; Lane’s Lease, 316, 
392; Langton’s, 328; Lawne, 
The, Lawnde, Lawns, 325— 
328: Vithalls, 321 -Wittle Park 
House,. 313; Maslin’s, 321 ; 
Maynards, 318, 329 ; Manor, 
rental, 1674, 315—330; Mill 
and Windmill, 314, 329 ; Noats 
Meads, 317 ;-Oars, Blot did: 
Old Court, 320; Oxmead, 313, 
Bon IParevchigg), Grill ¢ Jeena 
Grounds, 313, 328, 329 ; Old 
Park, 328; Owens, 328; Par- 
sons, 329; Perry Close, 328; 
Petition as to Common Land, 
326 ; Picked Mead, 328 ; Pin- 
nocks, 317 ; Pleck, 328; Pounds, 
S72 Praters; 328= bravtssooe: 
Priory, 322 ; Prittes Pissel, 329 ; 
Puckeridges, 328 ; Purdy Close, 
313; Reeves Hill, 329 ; Rosiers, 
328, 332 , Ryelands, 313) 323; 
Sheephouse, 328; Sheephouse 
Breaches, 329 ; Shermead, 329 ; 
Shermore Mead, 328; 329; 
Shorts, 328°:> Skeates) oie 
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Smithsons, 328; Timbrus, Gt., 
Middle and Long, 316 ; Tynseys 
Mead, 317; Townsend Ground, 
Sue weelrenchy, lease; “347 ; 
Tynes. 329; Tynsey’s Mead, 
ol” ; Wallis’ Ground, 317, 329 ; 
Webb’s Mead, 316, 328, 329; 
Weekes, 318; Whitecroft, 321, 
328; White Hill, 328; Wind- 
mill, 314, 329 ; Woodcocks, 321. 

Wootton (Oxon), 371. 

Wootton, Mary, 326. 

Wootton Rivers, 399, 420, 422) 
423, 433. Eastwick, 433. 
Plants oo. 

Wor Long Barrow (Dors.) skull, 
P33. 

Worcester, St. Leonards, glass 
portrait, 551. 

Wordsworth, Bishop, founds 
school at Salisbury, 373 ; Canon 
hie 96; 

Workers’ Educational Assoc., 101. 

“Worth ’’ in Wilts Place Names, 
atk 

Worthing, by,. J.- Lee Osborn, 

noticed, 102. 

Worton, property, 284. 

Wotton, Rob., 484. 

Wrangham,Canon, giftstolibrary, 
378, 480. 

Wraxall, North, 368. Foords, 
562. Roman sculpture, 143, 

Wraxall, South, 367, 562. 
House, drawing room, 551. 

Wraxall (Som.), Kington family, 
Doo). 

Wien oir, Chr, 2: At Oxford, 

3. Work on Salisbury tower 
and spire, 6 ;. On Matron’s 
College, Salisbury, 8. 

Wright, Mrs., 362. NVisle O oe 

Writhe family of Salisbury, 448, 
449, Sir John, Arms, 448 ; 
Property, 449. Kath., 449. 

Sir Thos., 449. 

Writhe als Falcon, John, 449. 

Wrottesley, family, 449. Anne, 
286. 

Wroughton, 35. 
opened, 240. 

Wroughton, Sir Thos., 324. 
Will., 463, 467. 

Wulfgar, estate in Wilts, 36, 37. 


Disc barrow 
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Wulfhere, estate in Wilts, will 
of, 36. 

Wulfric, estate in Wilts, 36. 

Wulfswyth, nun, East Overton 
Manor given to, 125 

Wyatt, James, architect at Font- 
hill, 509; S; H., architect 
of Wilton. 'Ch., 21, € Rags Me 
architect, 8. 

Wyche, Ben, property, 475, 476. 

Rich., -:475. Rach: 
Samuel and Ann, 475. 

Wycomb (Bucks) Manor held by 
Aliva Despenser, 389. 

Wycombe, West, 507. 

Wydinreche (Savernake). 422— 
A24,. 

Wyke (Savernake), 424. 

Wyke, John de, 399. 

Wylye, Barrow 2, Small Incense 
Cup, A. D. Passmore on, 117, 
118. Morels found, 270. 

River, 31,189. Diverted, 
436 ; Origin of Wiltshire, 29. 

Wyndham family, 292; Monu- 

ments at Alvediston Church, 


486. Charlotte, 279. 
Will., 342. 

Wynsi, 36. 

Wypeshull, 396. Gallows at, 


O94, 
Wivssebeck:. hos), 299; 
Wyteway, 396. 


Xylaria (fungus), 272. 


Yarnbury Camp excavated, 23. 
Visited, 23. 

Yarrabah, 250: 

Yate, Edw., 483. 

Yates, Agnes, gift, 142. 

Yatesbury, 35, 367. Great 
Storm, L859; 5:70: 

Yatton (Eaton  or~ Yeaton) 
Keynell, 308, 562. Advow- 
son, 049, 555, 563. Long- 
stone,a milestone(road altered), 
241. 

Yeatman, J. P., writings, 505. 

Yeatman Biggs, W. H.. hospi- 
tality, 23. 

Yeomanry Light Cavalry Uni- 
forms in Wilts, F. Stevens on, 
339— 345, illusts. Hair 
worn as pigtail, 339. Helmet, 
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340. Originally Dragoons, On Saxon Wiltshire, 22, 28— 
339. Regiments raised, 38. John, 203, 206. Mary, 
339. Salisbury troop founded, 319. 
1794, uniform described, 339. 
Wilts the Premier Regt., Zanichellia, 337. 

371. Zeals House, 436. 

York, 38. Zygodon (moss), 517. 

Young, Arthur, 172,173. G.M., Zouch, Ld., founds Hospital of S. 
on Frank Stratton, 376; John of Jerusalem, 572. 
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time SOCIETY S; PUBLICATIONS: (Continued). 


STONEHENGE AND ITS BARROWS, by W. Long, Nos. 46-47 
of the Magazine in separate wrapper 3s. 6d. This still remains one of 
the best and most reliable accounts of Stonehenge and its Earthworks. 

WILTSHIRE—The TOPOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
AUBREY, F.R.S., A.D. 1659—1670. Corrected and enlarged by the 
Rev. Canon J. E. Jackson, M,A., F.S.A., 4to., Cloth, pp. 491, with 46 
plates. Price {1 7s. 6d. 

WILTSHIRE INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, CHARLES L 
8vo., pp.. vii. + 510 1901. With full index. In 8 parts, as issued. 
Price 13s : , 

DITTO. IN THE REIGNS OF HEN. III, ED.I, and ED.II.. 8vo., 
pp. xv. 505. In parts as issued. Price 13s. 

DITTO. THE REIGN OF ED. III. 8vo., pp. 402. In six ee? as 
issued. Price 13s. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY oF THE GREAT STONE MONUMENTS | OF 
WILTSHIRE, STONEHENGE, ann AVEBURY, with other references, 
by W. Jerome Harrison, F.G S., pp 169., with 4 illustrations. No. 89, 
_ Dec., 1901, of the Magazine.. Price 5s. 6d. Contains particulars as to 
947 books, papers, &c., by 732 authors. 

THE TROPENELL CARTULARY. An important work in 2 vols., 
8vo., pp. 917, containing a great number of deeds connected with property 
in many Wiltshire Parishes of the 14th and 15th centuries. Only 150 
copies were printed, of which a few are left. Price £1 2s. 

THE CHURCH BELLS OF WILTSHIRE, THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 
OVE SORRY | BY EH. B. WALTERS, F.S,A\ Published an TIL 
Parts. Price 16s (N.B.—Separate Parts can no longer be sold.) 

A CALENDAR OF THE FEET OF FINES FOR WILTSHIRE, 
Bo tOwaT 2, BY EH AL ERY. 8vo., pp,- 103. Price. 6s. 

MpStiWNCinhs (OF THE HEED: OF FINES: RELATING TO 
WILTtTShikE FOR) THE REIGNS OF ED. I AND ED. II. 
Piney) ie. P- PUGH. « DEVIZES; 1939) pp. 187... Free to 
Members of the Record Branch, £1 1s. to others. 


WILTSHIRE TOKENS. 

The Society has a considerable number of 17th and 18th century 
Wiltshire Tokens to dispose of, either by sale or exchange for others 
not in the Society’s collection. 

Apply to Cart. B. H. Cunnineton, F.S.A., Scot., Curator, 
Museum, Devizes. | 


BOOKBINDING. _ Books carefully Bound to pattern. 


Wilts Archeological Magazine bound to match previous volumes, 
Or in Special Green Cases. 
We have several back numbers to make up sets. 


—C. H. WOODWARD, Printer and Publisher, 
Exchange Buildings, Station Road, Devizes 


The North Wilts Museum and Wiltshire Library 
at Devizes. | : q 


All Members of the Society are asked to give an annual 
subscription towards the upkeep of the Devizes Museum and © 
Library. Both the Museum and the Library are concerned in the : 
first place with objects of interest from this County, and with Books, — 
Pamphlets, MSS., Drawings, Maps, Prints and Photographs con- 
nected with Wiltshire, and together they form one of the most 
important branches of the Society’s Work. The Library is the — 
only institution of the kind in Wiltshire, so far as its collection of 


all kinds of material for the history of the County is concerned. : 
Old Deeds, Maps, Plans, &c., connected with ees in ) 


Wilts are especially welcome. 


Old photographs of any Wiltshire Houses, Churches, Cottages, ; 
or other objects of interest, will be welcomed by the Librarian. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Mr. R. D. Owen, Bank 
Chambers, Devizes. 


Wiltshire Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

Wanted to Purchase or Exchange Duplicates. 

A. D. PASSMORE, Callas House, 
Wanborough, Wilts. 


The Society has a number of : 
Old Engraved Views of Buildings, &c., in Wiltshire, j 
and Portraits of Persons connected with the County, 3 
to dispose of. Apply to C. W. Pucu, M.B.E. , Librarian, 4 
Museum, Devizes. | | i 


WOODWARD, PRINTER, DEVIZES 
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